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\i:VV  OULBAN'H  CilAMBKR  OF  COMMERCE,  MAY  14,  1846. 

ih  it  Uftulr^d,  Tli«t  IIiIh  ('hamlior  tilglily  approver  <if  ihn  Coihmercial  Recieit^  a  (leriodiral 
r«iaiiliiilii-t|  III  ihiN  rlty  hy  J.  I).  II.  I)e  Uow,  Ewi.,  and  recoinmeiids  It  lo  tlio  patronage  of  the 
''oifiiiMirf  till  «iiiiiiiiiiii|iy. 

CkurlnH  Urigft,  Pocretary.  SAMUEL  J.  PETERS.  Trcbident. 


rilAKI.KHTON  MEUCAN'TILR  MKRARY  SOCIETY,  FEB.  1317. 

Ill  fftrinf  of  itiff  |K»wfir  izlvftn  tlicin  hy  llie  (.-onHtltutlon.  tlie  Board  liave  unanimously 
filrrli'd  BM  llniiiirary  Mnnil>i!rN,  FrMfiiian  Hunt  and  J.  J).  II. lie  Bow,  Ef^qm.  Ttieiic  gentlemen 
uri-  iiMililfd  lo  widi!  anil  )i'Mi«iralilf)  diiiiiiirllun.  'I'hn  funiier  In  origlnaflnff  the  Merchant's 
JVifiaiinf,  lUf  DrMt  HurrenHlul  allcmpi  of  Iim  kind  In  ihi!  United  KtatoM,  HU8taiiied  and  conducted 
•■  il  Unm  Ih'Mi  liy  niarknl  aldllty.  The  latter  one  or  our  own  rlll/.cnR,  in  the  laudable  spirit 
mrhU'li  ifrnmpliMl  liii*  mlalillnhmeiil  of  Iho  Commercial  ReKieio  of  the  South  and  l^CHt,  and  the 
iii«Mii*rlv  |i<Mi  whlrh  hi!  hax  wleldml  In  <;liirldali<iii  of  the  commercial  intcrntd  of  4he  South, 
liMVf*  rlrlily  I'arnoil  our  miMt  Krali'ful  afkiiowlcdgmeiitM. 

A.  O.  ANDREWS.  President. 


CIIAKI.F^TON  niAMBEK  OF  COMMERCE,  OC1\  2G,  184G. 

On  million  of  r'ul.  Jamkn  CJAniiDiif, 

Hmulrnl,  Tlint  thn  Commerchil  ArnVtr.  odltcd  In  New  Orleana  liy  our  fellow  citizen.  J.  D. 
II.  iHi  liiiw,  F.M|.,  Im  a  work  well  ralrulaiml  lo  oxerclM  a  moMt  favorable  Influence  on  the 
rumiiierrhil  1iiI«ii>hIii  of  IheHoulh  and  VVf«t. 

Hr.moh'ra,  'I'liat  Uiii  xeal  and  tah^nl  with  which  It  haM  been  rommnnced,  and  the  aide  articlea 
wlilrli  havi*  Ap|M!nr<'d  In  itn  paa*'"  (m  ffirenhailiiwiiiK  on  the  future  tlic  promineit  of  the  pa«t}, 
MriiiiRly  rrriiiiiiiieitd  Ihn  Hffirw  lo  Ihe  pAtronai{ii  of  the  8oul hern  community,  and  tliat  the 
(Jhamiicr  nf  (.'ommi-ire  uX  <Miarh-Nioii  ferl  Kratllicd  at  the  op{iorlunily  of  present in^  to  the 
|iiibllr  tlilM  ir«i|inony  In  llM  favor. 

W.  B.  IIERIOT,  Secretary. 


riNCINNATI   MKUCANTII.R  MBRARY  SOCIETY,  JAN.,  1049. 

Bmolprti,  Am  Him  himim*  iif  Ihn  Mermiitile  Library  Anvciation  of  Cincinnati,  that  Dc  Bow** 
Cttumnriiil  H^rim-  of  llir  Hinilh  ami  Wi-ki  Hii|ipllciian  lm|H>rlaiil  dc^^idoratum  in  ihc  iiiercantila 
lllrralnii*  nl  ihlMBrniil  wmlnn  valli*v:  ilial  Ihn  cimipreheni'lvc  viewx  and  practical  attainnicnta 
of  I'mft  •■III  hii  lliiw  air  ■(■rrlnl  iiualilicntiiMiii  for  roiiduitlni!  Mii*h  a  |ieriiKtical.  and  that  thia 
AiNMM-lnilon  vi-iv  rmdlally  rrconiinttnil  I  ho  Commercial  Reriew  to  general  favor,  and  the 
siwrlal  paliiinaiii*  nf  our  tnrii-aniiln  romiiiuntty. 


IIUNTH  MI'.KCIIANTl*'  MACA/IN'R,  NEW  YORK. 

it*  ItfivS  f'liMnirri'iii/  Miririi'  fui  Mav  contniiiii  niurli  valuAblo  mailer  of  a  Commercial  and 
MlM-«llAiii-iMiH  rhatarler.  It  h»»  irarhed  lln  *rrc»tccntk  nuuii'vi.  wliirh  iii,  in  our  n|>inion,  Ibe 
bwl  of  Ihn  Ki-itea  Hiirt'iva  In  iiur  iiniiirHake.  The  pA))er  whli'h  hA4  liitCTe>led  iin  nioAt,  f« 
that  rullMiMl  >•  Ciimmeiea  and  ARilruHiiir  Hul'Jecli*  nf  rnlveritily  Inktiuctirtn.**  fiom  tiie  peai  of 
llw  arriiniplUhml  imIIIim  nf  Ihn  Review,  In  which  he  icubmllM  the  plan  of  n  rruiW-^oiahip  of 
Public  Ki-iiniiiM>  I  ('iiiiiiiiniep  and  HlniliillCii,  fur  our  ('nllevi'H  and  I'uivrriiilieTt.  The  |>l,<iii  liaaour 
liaaily  appitival.  and  wlil,  we  IiiihI,  en*  lunK,  W  adopted  by  minie  of  our  lii£>her  innlitutlonii. 
Till  atlh'ln  nil  ••  l'hNili*«hiH  and  lis  HeMMiicvii,"  %\e  iiliail  endeavor  lo  rind  room  for  in  a  future 
immbpi  ul  Hill  Magaalnn. 
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ART.  I.— COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  ATUNTIC  AND  PACIFIC  ' 

OCEANS. 

PROGRESS  OP  AMERICAN  POPULATION  AND  TERRITORIES:  CALIFORNiA 
AND  OREGON:  PROJECTED  COMMUNICATIONS  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  BT 
LAND  AND  WATER;  PANAMA  AND  TEHUANTEPEC  CANALS  AND  RAIL- 
ROADS; TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST;  RAILROAD  FROM  TAMPICO 
AND  NATCHEZ  TO  HAZATLAN;  FROM  VERACRUZ  TO  ACAPULCO;  FROM 
GALVESTON  TO  SAN  DIEGO;  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO;  FROM 
MICHIGAN  TO  OREGON  ;  FROM  MEMPHIS  TO  SAN  DIEGO  ;  PROGRESS  OF 
RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

From  a  period  almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  America,  we 
find  the  idea  of  a  connection  between  the  two  great  oceans,  washing  its 
eastern  and  western  shores,  by  some  safe  and  expeditious  passage,  either 
over  the  peninsula  or  through  the  interior  of  the  continent,  continually 
suggested,  and  receiving  various  degrees  of  consideration.  The  sub- 
ject has  assumed,  in  the  present  day,  a  new  and  higher  degree  of  inter- 
est and  importance,  from  the  fact,  so  little  to  have  been  anticipated,  that 
the  American  people,  with  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  democratic 
institutions,  having  filled  up  with  a  dense  population  all  the  earlier  dis- 
covered and  occupied  territories,  have,  while  yet  scarce  "  hardened  into 
manhood,^'  swept  across  the  ^Mmpassable*'  mountains,  overspread  the 
great  valleys,  and  penetrated  in  immense  numbers  through  the  wilder- 
nesses of  the  Oregon,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Gila,  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  free  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
*Paritan,  the  Cavalier,  and  the  Huguenot,  creates  new  revolutions  in  the 
regions  of  the  setting  sun; 

But  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  first  American  census  was  taken,  the 
main  slope  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  was  found  to  be  the  western 
barrier,  confining  nine-tenths  of  the  population  within  something  like 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.*  The  four  millions  of 
inhabitants  at  that  time  registered,  have  swelled  in  this  period  to  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  and  the  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  inhab^ 
ited  territory  to  two  millions  of  miles,  excluding  the  late  acquisitions  of 
Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  embracing,  by  the  estimation  of 

•  I>&rby*8  Letter  to  Mr,  Calhoan,  Com.  Review,  VoL  III. 
1  Vol.  L 
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the  land  office,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  additional  square  miles !  Thus  have  we  a  people,  hlessed  with 
freedom  and  enterprise,  doubling  in  every  generation  their  numbers,  and 
occupying  an  empire  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent — scarcely 
less  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  and  wanting  one4hird 
only  of  ihe  great  Russian  empire,  extending  from  the  Baltic,  over  three 
continents^  to  the  western  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  sea-coasts 
alone  of  this  enormous  republic  stretch  out  five  thousarul  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  irregularities  of  the  bays  and 
islands,  thirty-three  thousand  and  sixty-three  miles — ^greater,  by  one- 
third,  than  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  I  * 

Frightful  as  have  been  the  wastes  to  be  crossed  by  this  popalatioD| 
the  ^-  feet  of  men,  and  even  children  and  tender  women,  have  been 
beating  out  a  track,''  over  which  the  heavy  wagon  has  rattled,  among 
crags  and  rocks,  in  defi/ince  of  the  vain  obstacles  of  nature. 

Most  wonderful  of  all — in  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  and  by  the 
streams  of  the  rivers  they  have  cros.sed,  has  been  discovered  a  region 
that  realizes  the  fabled  El  Dorado^  for  which  De  Soto  and  Cortes  and 
Raleigh  so  vainly  sighed — possessing  in  its  bowels  illimitable  treasures 
of  virgin  gold,  so  rich  and  rare,  that  they  promise  to  easy  labor,  almost 
without  effort,  untold  wealth,  and  to  the  world  a  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  which  shall  exceed  all  the  '^  Orient  Ind,''  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon or  since,  has  yielded  from  its  prolific  bowels,  or  has  been  searched 
to^whcfre  the  "  sunny  fountains"  of  "  Old  Afric** 

"  Roll  down  their  golden  sand." 

Never,  in  the  history  of  mankind — not  even  when  Columbus  carried  to 
Europe  the  tawny  Indian,  or  when  extravagant  stories  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Mexicans  and  of  Peru,  were  wafted  across  the  ocean,  or  when  the 
Crusaders  were  marching  upon  the  East,  or  the  *<  South  Sea  Bubble" 
or  the  ^'  Mississippi  Scheme  "  were  at  their  height — never  has  been 
excitement  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch,  or  expectancy  upon  the  keener 
alert.  Men  of  all  ages— of  all  arts,  and  pursuits,  and  professions,  from 
all  classes  of  society,  even  surrounded  with  the  greatest  comforts  and 
highest  allurements  of  home— have  forgotten  their  legitimate  avocations, 
thrown  aside  lucrative  posts  and  callings  as  utterly  worthless,  and, 
braving  the  ocean  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  or  inhos- 
pitable climes,  and  frightful  journeys  through  trackless  wildernesses, 
m  handfuls  or  in  vast  cavalcades,  full  of  hope  and  enterprise,  taken 
up  their  extraordinary  pilgrimage  to  endure  the  fierce  hardships  of  the* 
placers  of  the  Sacramento,  and  the  mountain  gorges,  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  gold!  Wonderful,  wonderful  is  this  great  passion  for 
wealth,  which,  like  a  despot,  rules  over  our  wills  and  controls  and 
masters  our  associations  and  affections,  and  breaks  up,  with  rejnorseless 
strokes,  every  link  and  bond  and  sacred  connection  in  life  I  God,  by  it, 
works  out  the  destinies  of  man.! 

•  Report  Coait  Survey,  under  Prof.  Bache,  1848. 

t  The  Spaniards  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  California  gold  track  three 
eentnries  af^o,  but  destiny  reserved  the  prize  for  us.  We  quote  from  the  "  Amer- 
ican Review." 

^  At  the  Nine  period,  alto,  while  De  Soto  worked  his  weary  way  amidst  the 
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But  we  have  not  time  for  these  reflections.  It  is  now  computed  that 
the  whole  number  of  persons  who  "have  reached  California  cannot  vary 
far  from  twenty  thousand,*  and  that  those  on  the  way,  and  to  start,  will, 
in  a  few  months  more,  swell  the  aggregate  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand— sufficient  to  form  a  state  government.  What  may  be  the  future 
population  of  this  region  it  is  now  impossible  to  argue,  though  embrac- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  area  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and  sev- 
enty-eight square  miles,  if  we  give  to  it  the  average  density  of  two  to  the 
square  mile,  the  density  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  back  as 
1810,  when  but  few  states  had  been  formed,  we  would  have  one  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants;  or,  adopting  the  present  density  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  would  be  abundant  room  for  twenty  millions.  A  similar  compu- 
tion  being  made  for  Oregon,  which  has  three  hundred  and  forly-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles,  would  give  either 
seven  hundred  thousand  or  fifteen  millions.  It  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  calculation,  we  think,  to  estimate  a  population  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  course  of  one  century  from  this,  as  large 

mountains  and  among  the  rcedv  marshes  of  the  East,  and  the  second  Pizarro 
searched  vainly  for  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South,  Vasquez  Coronado  was  equally 
iodefatieable  iu  his  search  for  the  traditionary  golden  cities  and  inexhaustible 
mines  o7  New  Mexico  and  California.  In  common  with  De  Soto  and  the  South 
American  explorers,  he  failed  in  ihe  primary  object  of  his  expedition;  failed,  too, 
if  we  may  fully  credit  the  announced  discoveries  in  California,  when  the  coveted 
prize  of  his  toil  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  expedition  by  Coronado  was  undertuken  under  an  implicit  belief  in  the  ex> 
istence  of  vast  treasures  in  the  regions  north  of  Mexico,  falling  within  the  terri-- 
tories  known  as  New  Mexico  uud  California,  and  now  constituting  part  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States*  This  btlief  was  based  upon  accounts,  somewhat 
vague  it  is  true,  but  all  concurring  in  substance,  and  was  universally  entertained 
by  the  Spaniards  of  that  day.  The  sea  expedition  on  the  Pacific,  undertaken  by 
Ulloa  iu  1539,  under  the  direction  of  Cortez,  had  for  its  object  not  less  the  dis- 
covery of  the  golden  region  of  the  north  than  the  exploration  of  the  coast.  And 
when,  in  1540,  it  was  resolved  to  send  northward  a  land  expedition  upon  the 
same  search,  the  right  of  command  was  contested  between  Cortez,  as  Captain 
General  of  New  Spain,  and  Mendoza,  as  "Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  latter  was 
tiicceasful,  and  Cortez,  disappointed  and  flisgusted,  returned  to  Spain.  This  inci- 
deDt  will  show  how  high  were  the  anticipations  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
of  the  riches  of  the  Californian  £1  Dorado.  The  documents  f>f  that  period, 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  rich  historical  depositories  of  Spain,  present 
HI  with  some  singular  illustrations  of  the  extravagant  notions  then  prevalent ; 
and,  although  to  a  great  extent  proved  by  subsequent  events  to  be  unfounded, 
are,  nevertheless,  at  this  time  not  without  their  interest" 

*  The  number  which  left  the  United  States  between  December  14th  and  April 
17th  last,  was.  according  to  the  Herald  : 

RECAPITULATION. 

ToUl  in  2-26  vessels,  via  Cape  Horn 14,191 

•«  52  «•  ••    Chagres 3,547 

"  11  "  **    Vera  Cruz 698 

"  11  «'  "     Brazos 765 

"  3  «•  ••    Corpus  Christi 103: 

•*  2  "  "    San  Juan  River 118* 

"  2  "  »•    Tampico 87 

•*  1  «'  "    Galveston 86 

"  1  •«  «•    Lavaca. 122 

Total  in  309      •• 19,7 
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,*i  ti"  //'fttfil  fmitulatiim  of  the  Union.     There  are  causes  at  work  to 

tmt<  ■'»»♦•  »h»« 

IKm'Ii  yt^m*  itg^i  HH  if  impelled  by  a  vision  of  this  western  progress, 
«(4  M«'M  !<•  liM-nivu  (hi)  most  nowerful  impetus,  the  people  of  the  south- 
«v<-(  hihI  w«<aI  M'lmirtHl  to  Memphis  in  one  great  convention.  We 
iVMi'  M  <li.l(-'yiiUi  lu  lliut  body  from  South  Carolina,  and  well  remember 
il(i.  iii«il*t4»iaoiii  whii'h  WH8  excited  by  the  remark  of  her  great  states- 
MHii.  v>l4(i  iii(t»ulnl  on  the  occasion:  "In  less  than  one  generation,  the 
W'-ai  vvill  bit  iiiiL>ugtHl  in  deliberations  to  extend  its  connections  with  the 
iSi'.ttii:,  u»  a  JH  liuw  with  the  Atlantic,  and  that  connection  will  be  af 
liiiliMuii}  with  ibe  one  as  the  other.  In  the  end,  we  will  command  the 
4.»iuiiiiiiii:i»  oi'  both,  and  this  great  valley  become  the  center  of  the 
i.iiiiiMiiut.n  of  the  world."  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right,  though  the  shad- 
iikV4  wiMi  caul  more  rapidly  than  even  he  could  conceive.  The  hour 
i*  alitady  come  !  A  second  great  western  convention  is  proposed,  and 
di:lii(<ii((:a  are  again  invited  from  wide-spread  regions  to  Memphis,  on 
till;  Piiuih  of  July.*  The  occasion  is  a  fitting  one  for  the  investiga- 
iiiiii  und  discussion  we  now  propose. 

liiaii  the  late  explorations  conducted  by  Col.  Fremont,  very  errone- 
ous ideas  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  country  to 
the  wubtward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  customary  to  denounce 
it  a  hopeless,  sterile  waste,  where  the  arts  of  civilized  men  could  never 
prevail.  Imperfect  as  the  explorations  have  been,  the  most  fruitful  and 
abundant  regions  have  been  already  found,  with  the  finest  climates,  fo^ 
ests,  and  streams.  Artificial  irrigation  is  regarded  practicable  where  these 
lost  have  been  wanting.  We  have  the  valley  between  the  blue  and  far 
west  mountains — the  beautiful  country  of  the  Walla- Walla — the 
regions  about  the  Colunibia,  from  the  straits  of  Fuca  to  the  waters  of 
the  Umpqua — the  much  abused  and  little  understood  ^*  Great  Basin,'* 
where  Fremont  found  a  "rich  alluvion  soil** — the  valleys  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin — the  country  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  as  well  as  toward  Monterey — the  valley  of  St.  Joseph 
and  to  the  southward  of  Point  Conception — Monterey  Bay,  Los  Ange- 
los,  6m:.,  &c.  "  I  read,**  says  Mr.  Benton,  "  to  show  that  there  is 
good  country  in  the  mountains ;  but  I  have  more  beautiful  yet  toshew — 
the  *  Three  Phrks,*  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  Switzerland,  replete 
with  all  the  beauty  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
without  glaciers.** 

We  believe  that  this  whole  region  will  eventually  be  one  of  ilour^ 
ishing  empire.  Its  most  unfavorable  sites  will  not  suffer  in  the  compar- 
ison with  some  of  the  most  inhospitable  of  prosperous  New  England. 
The  improvements  in  arts  has  made  the  desert  and  the  wilderness 
bloom.  As  yet,  imagination  cannot  even  picture  the  treasures  in  gold 
and  precious  stones  which  are  concealed  among  the  mountains  and 
through  the  beds  of  rivers.  These  must  necessarily  attract  a  large  pop- 
ulation, and  build  up  villages  and  great  cities.     With  a  command  of 


*  We  have  the  circular  of  tiie  committee  on  correspondence  before  us,  and  an 
able  \tii\trr  by  the  same  ffentlcinrn  in  pamphlet  form,  containing'  a  most  iutcreat- 
ing  letter  from  Lieut.  Maury  to  Mr.  T.  Butler  King.  We  hope  to  attend  th« 
Muvvutiou,  and  take  part  in  its  proceedings. 
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the  precious  metals,  the  inhahitants  may  have  the  command  of  com- 
merce. The  East  is  before  them,  at  their  very  doors ;  that  East  which 
has  furnished  rich  products  from  all  antiquity,  and  held  out  golden  vis- 
ions of  unlimited  trade  to  all  civilized  nations;  the  East  which  built  up 
Alexandria — which  caused  Venice  to  spring  from  the  marshea  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  "abodes  of  fishermen **  to  rival  in  splendor,  pomp 
and  magnificence,  all  the  world  had  hitherto  seen ;  the  East  that  en- 
riched the  Portuguese,  enabled  the  Dutch  to  compete  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  gave  at  last  to  their  great  rival  across  the  channel,  as 
it  were,  the  very  trident  of  Neptune  himself  There  is  no  fancy  in 
this.  Western  America  may  have  her  high  destiny  too ;  and  we,  and 
all  the  world  else,  may  seek  to  share  it  with  her,  by  opening  channels 
of  frequent  intercourse  and  communication. 

Neither  California  nor  Oregon  are  more  distant  from  the  seats  of 
eastern  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  than  is  Europe  from  our  Atlantic 
coasts,  yet  already  have  we  an  annual  commerce  with  Europe  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Is  not  Western  America,  in 
the  progress  of  her  history,  capable  of  a  similar  trade  by  the  Pacific? 
Her  ports  and  harbors,  Fuca,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  if 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  are  at  least  sufficient. 

Western  America  can  compete  with  Europe  in  the  eastern  trade, 
being  several  months  nearer — all  experience  showing  that  the  amount 
of  trade  increases  generally  in  a  ratio  with  the  facilities  and  rapidity  of 
intercourse.  She  can  compete  with  Eastern  America  in  this  same 
trade  for  a  similar  reason.  Admitting  a  dense  and  enterprising  popula- 
tion beyond  the  mountains,  these  propositions  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
great  question,  however,  occurs,  and  this  will  determine  the  whole 
matter,  can  Western  America  herself  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Atlantic^  and  thus  with  Europe^  so  as  to  enable  her  to  trade  with  the 
world  in  India  products,  on  such  terms  as  will  secure  the  monopoly  ? 
At  present  she  has  no  such  connection,  but  is  isolated  and  alone,  and 
must  resort  to  the  seas  upon  less  advantage  than  Eastern  Asia.  Shall 
she  ever  remain  so  ? 

Let  us  see  iwhat  has  been  proposed  since  the  earliest  periods,  to  con- 
nect the  shores  and  commerce  of  the  American  continent,  and  whether 
any  plan  is  practicable,  and  which  ?  The  time  has  come  to  settle  this 
question.  But  first  it  is  well  to  determine  what  Eastern  America  has  to 
gain  in  the  event  of  success,  or  in  other  and  plainer  language — whai  is 
the  value  of  eastern  commerce  /* 

When  Venice  conducted  the  commerce  of  the  East  she  supplied  all 
the  world  with  its  products.  The  disadvantages  of  this  trade  were 
great,  land  carrioge  as  well  as  sea,  and  various  shipments  and  reship- 
ments,  yet  the  richness  of  the  trade  endured  them  all,  and  made  her 
"Queen  of  cities — anew  Tyre."  The  Byzantians  had  long  before 
conducted  the  same  trade,  by  voyages  up  the  Indus,  overland  communi- 

*  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  nble  report  upon  (he  Panam  aroiiroad,  adverts  to- 
one  great  cause  of  British  commercial  supremacy,  that  "she  not  only  has  the 
ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  as  her  n^ishbors,  but  she  it  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  or  two  weeks,  nearer  than  we  are  to  all  the  oVier.portt  of  Uie  worlds  excepi 
the  AtlanUe  ports  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  equator  and  the  Wett 
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cations  (o  Oxus  and  down  to  the  Caapian  Sea,  Davigniioo  to  the  Toln, 
transportation  again  across  (he  country  to  ihe  I'anaia,  ihence  to  uie 
Euxinp,  with  a  resbipmem  there.  Precious  indeed  must  be  the  trade 
which  can  flourish  amid  all  iheae  obstacles! 

As  Giciliiies  of  intercourse  with  the  East,  however,  increased  after  tha 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  English,  we  find  tlifl 
European  trade  with  Asia  prodigiously  augmented.  In  the  best  daya 
of  Venice  (A.  D.  1400)  this  trade  did  not  exceed  EO,OCO,000  ducats, 
or  require  above  600  ships  of  OOO  tons  each.  Whereas  including 
America  now,  according  to  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  Mr.  Breese, 
and  adding  Tor  increase  since  his  duties,  and  value  of  ships  engaged,  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  East  with  all  the  world,  annually,  may  be 
estimated  at  300,000,000  of  dollars,  requiring  2,000  ships. 

a  be  saved  by 
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Table  I. — SkUement  of  the  number  of  veueU^  amount  of  tonnage  and  erewt, 
which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  parti  of  the  following  countries  frctn  and  to 
porti  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Aeijie, 

INWAltO.  OUTWARD. 

Ships.    Tonnage.     Men.  Ships.    Tonnage.     Men. 

England,  1842 877. .  .329,404. . .  16,698  823...  .348,724. . .  18,468 

United  States,  1845 329...  111,180. ..  6^98  367...  125,582. . .  ^305 

France,  1833 117. . .  36,040. . .  2,048  117. . .  36;040. . .  2,038 

Antwerp,  1839 7...     2,860...      125  1...        272...        12 

Bremen,    1S41 6...     1,800...      100 

Hamburg,  1841. 10...     5,000...      200  10...     5,000...      200 

Netherlands,  1840 188...  97,231...  5,150  221.  ..113,862. ..  5,025 

Rusaia  with  China,  estima-> 

ted  from  the  commerce  > 

now  overland,  to  require)    50...  25,000...  1,000  50...  25,000...  1,000 

Total....  1,584      608,515      32,319     1,589      654,480      35,648 
Table  II« — Value  of  trade  eondueted  by  above  Mhipping, 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS, 

Great  Britain. $85,527^120. . .  .59,187,185 

France 16,310,295....  8,238,050 

Antwerp,  no  statistics  but  estimated  on  number  of  ships  700,000. . . .      500,000 

Hamburg,  ••  «•  "  "  600,000 400.000 

Bremen,  •*  •«  «  a  610,000 400,('00 

The  Netherlands 23,527,390....  4.702,000 

United  States 11,438,403....  5,443,828 

United  States,  from  whale  fishery,  for  1845 : 

157,700  bbls.  sperm  oil  (O  88 $4,371,444) 

272,809    ^     whale  oil  (O  331....    2,864,495(  8,300,957 

3,195,054  lbs.    bone  (O  331 1,065,018) 

146.814,165.... 78,871.063 
Add  overland  Russia  with  China 12,048,055 7,.5dl,*i95 


Total $158,862,220. . .  .86,452,358 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
estimated  at  2,000,  of  the  value  $60,000,000.  Passengers  to  and  from  Bombay  and 
England  annually,  about  4,000,  paying  from  5  to  900  dollars  each,  and  occupying 
40  to  50  days.*  Extra  baggage  $15  per  hundred  pounds.  English  mails  to 
Bombay  and  China  $2,000,000,  making  $4,000,000  expended  annually  in  pas- 
sengers and  mail  to  the  East. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trade  with  eastern  countries  is 
susceptible  of  almost  unlimited  extension,  were  their  distance  lessened 
one-half,  or  two-thirds,  and  the  time  of  travel  reduced  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion. Many  new  products  would  then  endure  transportation  which 
are  now  too  perishable  or  bulky,  'i'he  travel  also  would  be  increased. 
In  truth  there  would  be  added  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
eastern  consumers.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  but  in  their  infancy. 
There  are  a. million  and  one-half  Polynesian  Islanders;  Celebs  con- 
tains 3  millions ;  and  Java  5  or  6  millions,  who  export  $30,000,000 
annually  to  Holland.  Sumatra,  with*a  population  of  2,000,000,  exports 
30,000,000  pounds  spices.     Borneo,  with  3  to  4  millions,  exports  gold, 

*  This  of  course  is  by  the  overland  route  by  Gibraliart  Alexandria,  Cairo 
Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  In  a  late  number  of  €!hMmben*t  JUiiceUany  is  described 
the  route,  39  or  40  days,  and  th«  expense  jel20.  $609,  from  Southampton  to 
Bombay. 
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tin,  antimony,  and  diamonds.  The  Phillipines,  have  3,500,000,  produc- 
ing sugar,  cofTee,  indigo,  hemp.  Singapore  b  the  center  of  Indian 
trade;  India  contains  184,000,000  inhabitants,  including  Cabul  and 
Afighanislan,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  etc.,  with  a  commerce 
of  §150,000,000  annually.  Australia  is  an  infant,  but  promising,  col- 
ony. Russian  America,  now  unimportant,  Manchoo  Tartary,  and  the 
great  Sanghalin  river,  4,000  miles  long,  connecting  with  Pekm ;  Japan, 
with  50,000,000  people  and  the  richest  products,  now  almost  closed  to 
commerce;  China,  360,000,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast  274,000,000, 
with  its  Chang-hee,  or  Shang-hai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Yang- 
tsee-keangj  4,000  miles  long,  the  Mississippi  of  Chinit 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  these  vast  regions,  so  densely  populated,  have 
already  reached  the  acme  of  their  foreign  trade,  or  is  it  not  plausible, 
when  better  systems  of  intercourse  are  opened,  jealousies  removed,  and 
civilization  extended,  that  trade  with  them  will  be  augmented  two  or 
three  fold,  reaching,  perhaps,  in  the  aggregate,  five  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars?  Instead  of  two  thousand  travelers  visiting  the  East,  per  an- 
num, in  such  a  contingency,  would  not  the  number  reach  nearer  twenty 
thousand,  which,  at  half  the  present  rates  of  travel,  would  realize  six  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars? 

The  question  occurs  again,  how  can  we  connect  ourselves  with  the 
Pacific  by  a  route  so  advantageous,  in  every  respect,  as  will  enable 
us  to  command,  if  not  to  monopolize,  its  commerce,  and  augment  it  in 
the  manner  indicated?  And  this  brings  us  to  a  historical  consideration 
of  the  various  projects,  past  and  present^  looking  to  a  connection  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

In  the  search  of  a  western  and  shorter  passage  to  India,  Columbus 
discovered  the  American  continent,  as  the  Portuguese  had  skirted  along 
Africa  and  doubled  the  Cape  for  an  eastern  passage.  The  Portuguese 
rested  in  their  brilliant  discoveries,  and  in  the  wealth  which  they 
brought.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  still  sought  the  nearer  route,  and  ex- 
plored the  American  continent,  in  the  'hope  of  finding  some  strait  or 
channel  through  it  to  India.  She  sought  in  vain  in  the  extreme  North; 
about  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  along  the  Mexican  coasts,  and  through- 
out the  extent  of  all  South  America;  finding,  however,  the  SH-aits  of 
Magellen,  and  ultimately,  though  long  afterward,  Cape  Horn.  These 
were  far  from  presenting  the  much  desired  advantage. 

No  sooner  had  Cortez  been  securely  established-  in  Mexico,  than  he 
commenced  anew  the  search,  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  throughout 
all  the  coast.  He  wrote  to  the  Emperor:  "  I  have  received  information 
as  well  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  as  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
navigators,  there  exists  a  strait  leading  to  the  opposite  seaP  He  writes 
again:  "Should  we,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  so  hit  upon  this  strait, 
that  the  navigation  from  the  spice  countries  (the  East  Indies)  to  the 
kingdom  of  your  Majesty  would  become  excellent  and  shorter,  so  much  so 
that  it  would  be  two  thirds  less  than  the  present  navigation^  and  with- 
out any  danger  to  the  ships  in  going  or  coming,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Spaniards  appeared,  at  last,  satisfied  in  this  quarter,  and  sent 
out  expeditions  to  north-west  of  America,  in  the  hope  of  greater  sue- 
cess  there.  In  one  of  these  was  explored  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
in  another  Friar  Marcos  asserted  the  discovery  of  regions,  which  to 
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one  afterward  could  find,  northwest  of  Mexico,  beyond  35^  of  latitude, 
abounding  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  a  civilized  population!* 
The  final  conclusion  was,  that  no  navigable  passage  existed  South  of 
the  latitude  of  40®,  and  soon,  says  Mr.  Greenhow,  the  Spanish  policy 
maintained,  ^Hhe  discovery  of  any  passage,  facilitating  the  entrance  of 
European  vessels  into  the  Pacific,  would  be  deleterious  to  the  power 
and  interest  of  Spain  in  the  New  World."  t 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  direct  -commerce  was 
opened  between  the  Spanish  East  India  possessions  and  Mexico.  For 
the  first  time  Europeans  crossed  the  Pacific  in  direct  voyages  from  Asia 
to  America.  **  Large  ships,  called  galleons,  sailed  annually  from  Aca- 
pulco  to  Manilla  in  the  Phillipines,  and  to  Macao  and  China,  laden 
with  precious  metals  and  European  merchandize;  in  return  for  which 
they  brought  back  silks,  spices  and  porcelain,  for  consumption  in  Amer- 
ica, or  for  traosportation  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe;  while  an  exten- 
sive trade,  in  articles  equally  valuable,  was  carried  on  between  Panama 
and  the  various  ports  of  Peru  and  Chili." 

The  English  now  appear  upon  the  theater;  and,  jealous  of  the  lucra- 
tive branch  of  commerce  which  has  sprung  up,  the  buccaniers,  under 
Drake  and  Cavendish,  infest  the  waters  of  the  western  world.  To  this 
period  may  be  traced  the  ingenious  fictions  of  a  passage  in  the  north- 
west, through  the  continent^  so  long  credited  and  known,  even  upon  the 
maps,  as  the  Straits  of  Anian,  or  of  Fuca. 

Between  the|years  1600  and  1760  the  search  was  continued,  with  va- 
rious interest,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hud- 
son's Straits.  Near  the  close  df  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English, 
Spanish  and  American  navigators  made  frequent  expeditions  to  the 
northwest,  and  their  respective  discoveries  became  a  question  of  keen 
and  lively  interest  and  discussion  but  lately,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
vexata  questio  of  Oregon.  The  English  chapter  exhibits  the  results  of 
Alexander  McKensie,  one  of  her  citizens,  who  traversed  British  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  being  in  search  of  an  inland  route  across 
the  continent 

The  Sieur  de  la  Salle  entertained  the  idea,  as  his  dispatches  will 
show,  that,  by  following  the  Mississippi  to  its  sources,  a  communication 
could  be  had  witl^  the  waters  of  the  Oregon  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  East  commanded  by  France,  through  her  province  of 
Louisiana,  j: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  two  hundred  years  later,  and  soon  after  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase,  following  the  idea  of  La  Salle,  dispatched  Lewis  and 
Clarke  on  an  expedition  to  the  northwest,  by  the  way  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, to  find,  if  possible,  a  route  of  commercial  communication  to  the  Pa- 
cific.$ 

So  much,  then,  for  the  history  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  now 
for  the  various  projects  of  our  own  day,  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  great  end.     They  are  either, 

I.  By  Canal,  or 

II.  fiy  Railroad. 

•  Was  this  Califoraia t  x  Vid-  Spark's  U  Salle. 

t  Hift  Oregon  aod  California,  p.  65.     §  Lewis  and  Clarke*e  Expedition,  vol.  1. 
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Of  each  there  are  several  routes  proposed,  with  various  degrees  of 
merit,  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  examine.  And  first,  as  to  ca- 
nals.    These  are, 

1.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien. 

2.  By  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  By  the  River  Atrato,  from  the  Gnlf  of  Darien. 

4.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

Others,  less  practicable,  were  proposed  by  Humboldt,  but  we  shall 
consider  now  only  those  of  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec. 

i.  Panama.  This  is  the  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  the  two  Amer- 
icas; in  the  province  of  New  Grenada;  between  the  parallels  of  8^  and 
11°  north  latitude;  varying  in  breadth  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-eight 
miles,  and  with  a  population  of  7,200.  The  Andes  aflbrd  many  gaps, 
or  passages,  and  the  country  presents  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  a 
canal,  which  it  is  estimated  may  be  built  for  840,000,000.  The  late 
conquest  of  California  has  given  an  interest  to  Panama,  far  greater  than 
k  has  previously  had.  Lines  of  steamers  constantly  ply  from  northern 
ports  to  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  other  lines  from  Panama,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  San  Francisco  and  Oregon.  Little  difficulty  is  found  by 
passengers  over  the  isthmus,  who  are  conveyed  more  than  half  the  way  in 
canoes.  We  have  seen  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  expedition, 
the  scenery  and  aspect  of  the  country,  even  from  the  pens  of  delicate 
females.  The  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  rainy  season  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

2.  Nicaragua.  This  lake  is  situated  between  11^,  and  12°  north 
latitude ;  its  extent  is  large,  and  its  navigable  waters  are  carried  to  the 
Carribean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan — navigable  during  the  rains,  ac- 
cording to  McCuUoch,  throughout  its  whole  extent  Four  to  twelve 
feet  water  is  always  afforded  in  the  Rio  Juan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  im- 
prove its  navigation,  or  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  is  adapted  to  ships  of  largest  burthen,  to  the  Pacific,  fifteen 
and  three-fourths  miles,  through  a  country  elevated,  in  general,  not  more 
than  nineteen  feet.  The  level  of  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet  above  the  Pacific,  and  the  difference  in  level  between  the  two 
oceans  is  twenty  or  twenty-two  feet  For  a  canal,  there  must  be  one 
mile  of  tunnel,  and  two  miles  of  deep  cutting  through  volcanic  rock, 
and  also  a  great  number  of  locks.  Mr.  Bailey,  under  direction  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  made  a  survey  in  1837-8,  and  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
canal  at  about  830,000,000. 

3.  Tehuantepec  The  Rio  Guascecuaico  has  its  mouth  in  the  Mex- 
ican province  of  Vera  Cruz,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  as  far  as  Tarifa,  at  which  town  a  canal  or  rail-road  will  be- 
gin, passing  into  the  western  lakes  which  are  discharged  into  the  Pa- 
cific. The  width  of  the  Isthmus  in  this  part  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  its  central  mountainous  chain  exhibits  a  depression  in 
the  line  of  the  route.  For  twenty-five  miles  a  plain  is  formed,  whose 
streams  fiow  North  and  South.  •  There  are  passes  or  gates  here,  such  as 
Chivola  and  Tarifa.  The  northward  streams  enter  the  Guascecuaico— 
the  southern,  the  Chiapa,  which  is  discharged  in  the  lake  east  of  Te- 
h  uantepec,  on  the  Pacific.    We  have  before  us  the  survey  and  charts 
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of  Moro,  appointed,  in  1832,  surveyor  under  Garay,  who  had  obtained 
the  right  of  way  from  Mexico,  for  fifty  years,  and  the  property  in  all  the 
lands  for  thirty  miles  on  either  side — the  Fpassage  to  be  opened  to  all 
nations,  and  considered  neutral  ground.  The  Spanish  engineer  con- 
ceives the  whole  extent  of  the  Quascecualco  may  be  rendered  navigable 
by  artificial  means,  and  without  exhorbitant  cost.  He  proposes  al^o  to 
remove  the  bar  on  the  Pacific  entrance,  and  estimates  the  whole  expense 
of  the  canal  85,000,000  francs— less  than  $20,000,000.  We  have  pre- 
pared the  following  map  from  the  charts  of  Moro : 


eiKJOP    OANAIL 


Hie  Isthanis  of  Tehumtepee, 
From  the 

SURVEYS  OF  SlONOa  MORO, 
Mexican  Bngineer,  1844. 


QULF  OF  MEXICO. 


'^  OCCAM 


The  late  Vice  President,  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  strongly  advocated  the  Te- 
huantepec  route,  in  an  able  and  elaborate  paper,  and  suggested  the  im- 
portance of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  securing  to  us 
forever  the  right  of  way.  •  The  Mexicans,  it  is  understood,  would  not 
listen  to  this ;  though  it  is  likely,  as  they  can  never  hope  to  make  the 
improvement  themselves,  they  would,  upon  some  more  suitable  occa- 
sion, readily  make  the  concession. 

In  regard  to  the  canal  communication  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
ion. The  Americans  would  never  undertake  it,  we  think,  unless — which 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  half  a  century — the  tenitories 
were  ours,  or  unless  an  overland  commanication  across  our  present 
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possessions  were  found  impracticable.  Would  the  British?  And  this, 
too,  must  depend  upon  the  chances  of  our  railroad,  as  above  hinted  at. 
If  that  succeeds,  of  course  the  Isthmus  canal  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  we  opine  that  one  would  require  as  long  to  build  as  the  other.  But 
this  is  anticipating.  When  the  American  continent  becomes  as  densely 
populous  as  Europe,  these,  and  many  other  connections,  may  all  be  in 
successful  operation  together. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  various  projected  railroad  routes  across  the 
continent.     They  are — 

1.  Across  Panama — ^the  Aspin walls. 

2.  Aross  Tehuantepec — Mr.  Hargous.. 

3.  Tampico  to  Mazatlan. 

4.  Natchez  to  Mazatlan — Mr.  Patterson's. 

5.  Galveston  to  San  Diego — Gen.  Houston. 

6.  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco — Mr.  Benton's.* 

7.  Lake  Michigan  to  Oregon  and  San  Francisco — Mr.  Whitney. 

8.  Memphis  to  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  are  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  through  foreign 
territory  and  the  remainder  entirely  through  our  own.  We  take  them 
in  order. 

I.  Panama  Railroad.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  considerable 
excitement  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Aspin  wall  and 
others  to  construct  this  road,  on  consideration  of  a  contract  from  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  the  mails,  troops  and  government  stores,  for  ten  years,  at 
$250,000  per  annum.  The  road  to  be  guaranteed  complete  in  three  years, 
and  to  charge  Americans  no  more  than  $8  each,  for  passage,  and  $8  per 
ton,  freight.  These  rates  to  be  reduced  after  the  first  five  years  to  $5  each, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  road  to  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Able  speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate,  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Douglass, 
Clayton,  Webster  and  Dayton,  in  advocacy  of  the  scheme,  and  by 
Downs,  Niles,  Allen,  Butler,  Davis  and  Foote,  in  opposition.  We  give 
some  extracts  from  the  debate,  as  possessing  great  interest. 

Mr.  Benton  said : 

"  It  is  therefore  a  temporary  road  for  ug — not  temporary  for  other  nation*— -but 
for  us  it  is  a  temporary  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  a  step  toward  the 
accompiishment  of  this  great  design  which  Mr.  JefTersou  conceived,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  I  have  been  collecting  information  and  studying  details 
for  thirty  years;  and  I  intend  at  a  proper  time  to  bring  in  a  bill,  with  tliose  details, 
for  commencing  the  location  and  construction  of  the  road.  With  this  explana- 
tion  of  my  views  of  the  projected  route  across  the  isthmos  of  Panama,  that  we 
are  to  use  as  a  temporary  route,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  thing  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  go  about  it  at  once— to  do  it  immediately,  or  the  whole  oqject  is  lost.  I 
am  for  no  permanent  road  outside  of  my  country.  I  am  for  no  permanent  road 
for  America,  either  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  Tehuantepec,  or  anywhere  else. 
I  am  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  with  respect  to  any  route,  sir;  but  I  take  that 
one  which  can  be  got  first,  and  which  will  answer  our  purposes  better  than  any 

*  A  memorial  was  presented,  at  last  Congress,  to  carry  the  mail  between  the«e 
two  points  by  express,  on  tlie  part  of  W.  A.  Bradley,  and  others,  and  reported  on 
by  Mr.  Bell  and  Senator  Rusk. 

We  rend,  also,  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  the  memorial  to  Congrres^,  of  Bayard, 
praying  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad  from  St.  Louis,  intersecting  the  Rio  Grande, 
Red  and  Gila  rivers;  and  one  from  Dennis  Keenan,  Jr.,  proposing  a  railroad  and 
magnetic  telegraph,  from  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  to  the  Pacific.  Truly  ik  thif  aa 
age  of  enterprise. 
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Other.  If  we  undertake  to  institute  comparisons  between  different  routes,  even  if 
we  have  a  legal  and  political  right  to  do  so,  why,  sir,  the  very  object  for  wliich  I 
want  a  road  outside  of  our  own  country  is  lost.  I  want  it,  sir,  directly.  I  want 
it  for  present  use  ;  and  if  we  have  to  wait,  why,  sir,  we  may  as  well  throw  up  the 
whole,  and  wait  for  our  own.  I  have  no  idea,  sir,  of  doing  anything  permanent 
outside  of  our  country — no  idea  of  going  into  expenses,  or  bargains,  or  arrange- 
ments, which  are  to  keep  me  outside  of  my  own  country  one  moment  beyond  the 
time  that  we  are  able  to  finish  our  road.'* 

Mr.  Webster  said : 

• 

**  I  have  aMrong  disposition  to  think  the  meosure  is  a  proper  one.  The  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  country  call  for  it.  There  is  nothing  in  those  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  make  them  so  short-lived  and  temporary,  as  that  within  a 
year  or  two,  or  any  number  of  years,  we  may  justly  apprehend  and  consider  that 
this  work  will  not  be  necessary ;  and  I  repeat  again,  that  if  there  were  a  proposi- 
tion at  the  same  time  for  the  other  work,  if  it  were  in  as  advanced  a  state  as  this, 
and  we  were  to  have  but  one,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the  other;  and  I 
fully  believe  both  are  to  be  accomplished,  and  still  other  modes  of  communication 
are  to  be  established  across  our  own  territory,  without  any  occasion  to  enter  the 
territories  of  other  countries." 

Mr.  Clay tOB  fiaid : 

'^This  is  to  be  an  American  road.  It  will  have  that  character  abroad,  do  what 
you  may.  American  citizens  are  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  it.  Well,  if 
this  work  is  to  be,  and  be  called  an  American  work,  I  desire  that  it  should  be  a 
road  worthy  of  the  America^  name ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  American  govern- 
ment should,  within  its  constitutional  sphere,  aid,  as  far  as  it  can,  individual  enter- 
prise in  making  a  road  worthy  of  the  American  character.  I  do  not  want  a  road 
attempted  there  by  individuals  and  carried  on  by  piecemeal,  commencing  with  a 
railroad  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  ending  for  some  years  to  come  with  a  plank  or 
a  mule  road.  I  desire  that  the  improvement  should  go  on  continuously  and  in  the 
shortest  practical  time.  And  now  allow  me  one  general  remark  in  regard  to  the 
sum  to  be  expended.  I  would  aid,  as  far  as  tlie  constitutional  power' of  the 
government  will  enable  ua  to  do  it,  in  making  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  river  to 
Uie  Pacific,  or  a  road  across  Uie  isthmus  of  Tehuautepec,  as  I  design  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  proposed  by  this  bill ;  and  whatever  the  cost  of  a  passage 
by  canal  or  railroad  across  to  the  Pacific  on  either  isthmus  may  be,  whether  two 
millions,  two  and  a  half  millions,  six  millions,  twenty  millions,  or  even  fifty  mil- 
lions, I  say,  sir,  that  the  wit  of  man  cannot  find  any  other  mode  of  expending  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  and  of  the  whole 
human  family.  And  I  repeat  that  I  do  think  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government  that  nothing  has  yet  been  attempted 
with  success  to  save  our  commerce  the  dangerous  navigation  of  nine  thousand 
miles  around  the  cape.  I  take  the  proposition  now  before  us  because  it  is  practi- 
cable. I  would  not  delay  the  work  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day.  If 
we  can,  by  expending  the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  or  less,  ac- 
complish so  great  an  object,  I  say  for  one  that  I  am  willing  to  authorize  the  ex* 
pencUture.*' 

The  objectioiis  to  the  bill  were  strongly  urged — that  it  was  a  oontri- 
batioo  indirectly  for  internal  improvements ;  that  the  nK>nopoly  would 
be  in  yiolation  of  the  treaty  with  Grenada,  making  the  passage  free; 
that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  government  would  itself  build  the  road ; 
that  the  consideration  ofiered  by  the  company  was  inadequate ;  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  government  to  be  bound  down  so  long  a 
time  to  a  route  far  beyond  our  own  country ;  that  the  steamers  to 
Chagres  must  enter  the  Carribean,  an  enemy's  sea,  perhaps,  and  have 
their  coal  depots  at  Jamaica ;  that  it  is  far  less  desirable,  and  not  more 
practicable,  than  the  Tehuautepec  route,  etc.,  etc.* 

*It  was  onderstood  that  this  was  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  the  Aspinwalls 
would  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  whether  they  had  the  government  contract,  or  not. 


14  comivincATioN  between  the 

Mr.  Underwood  said : 

**Xow,  sir  I  have  giren  yoa  these  specuUtioos  and  these  data,  and  if  there  be 
any  tiling  in  them  at  all,  it  is  very  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  the  most  profitable 
route  for  the  investment  of  capital  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  to  be  notb- 
ing  like  it.  It  is  to  transcend  every  other  railroad  that  has  been  constnicted. 
And  what,  then,  are  you  doing.  It  is  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment— a  departure  from  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution — ^to  make  millionairas 
of  the  members  of  this  company.  That,  sir,  is  your  bill.  I  believe  it  was  eag* 
gesitej  that  it  was  an  extra-territorial  improvement.  So  much  the  worse  for  me; 
so  much  the  better  for  my  argument,  but  worse  for  my  feelings.  I  want  to  im- 
prove my  own  country.  I  want  to  make  a  railroad — one  or  two,  if  you  pleas^^ 
across  the  valley  uf  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific;  but  I  want  it  in  onr  own coob- 
try,  if  I  can  get  it.  I  will  not  object  to  this,  if  you  will  place  it  on  a  bssw  by 
which  I  can  see  that  we  get  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which  we  pay ;  but  I  wiU 
not  give  a  cent — I  am  too  democratic  for  that — ^bv  way  of  ezeluHve  privileges  to 
a  favored  few.  With  the  views  I  have  taken  of  this  matter,  based  on  the  fif^niea 
which  I  have  read,  and  looking  at  what  the  government  will  give  under  this  act, 
and  what  individuals  must  pay,  it  must  be  the  most  profitaUe  investment  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  To  this  bill,  then,  sir,  I  am  altogether  oppo«ed.  I  am  farther 
opposed  to  it,  because  we  have  not  the  data  upon  which  to  act,  and  becaose  i  be- 
lieve Uiat  this  tiling  has  taken  a  step  which  it  should  not  have  taken.** 

2.  Tehuantcfec  Railroad.  This  was  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Har^ 
goas.  of  New  York,  who  has  a  grant  for  fifty  years  from  Mexico  to 
build  the  road — that  Republic  to  impose  no  taxes  upon  travelers  or  im- 
posts, to  allow  foreigners  to  acquire  real  estate  and  exercise  all  trades, 
except  mining,  for  fifty  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  road.  But  we 
adopt  the  words  of  the  memorial : 

***From  these  surreys  it  is  established  that  the  entire  distance  from  sea  to  sen  is 
one  hnpdred  and  thirty-five  miles,  in  a  straight  line^  and  presents  a  wide  plain 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Guascecuaico  to  the  port  of  the  Mesa  de  Tarifa,  a  tatAe  or 
elevated  plain  on  the  line  of  the  Andes,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  six  hundred 
an  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  again  de- 
seencs'  to  a  plain  which  reaches  the  Pacific.  The  summit  level  to  be  overcome  b 
only  six  huncred  and  fifty  feeL  Thirtv  miles  of  the  river  Coatsacoalcos  are  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  &fteen  miles  beyond  this  for  vessels  of  light 
draught,  leaving  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  to  be  made. 
It  would  occupy  too'  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the  details  of  these  surveys, 
and  wh'.ch  go  to  show  so  strongly  how  easily  a  railroad  can  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  U  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  absolute  pncticabili- 
ty  has  been  clearly  ascertained.* 

'**In  other  resp«cts  it  affords  great  facilities  for  constmctioB.  *The  entiro 
course  of  the  Guascecuaico  is  bounded  by  forests,  which  can  supply  immense 
quantities  of  the  proper  kind  of  timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad, 
and  all  of  which  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  property  of  the  company 
undertaking  the  construction  of  the  road,  Ximestone,  strong  clay,  asphaltam, 
and  bu doing  stone  of  the  best  quality,  suitable  for  bridges  where  necessary »  are 
placed  as  if  purposely  by  Nature,  a!l  along  the  ciiectioB  of  this  route.  -  The  &ipo- 
tecos  an  J  otiter  Indians  can  b»  found  in  quite  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  at  those  points  whenp  foreign  labor  is  indispensable,  the  temperature  is 
such  as  to  a'.low  them  to  pursue  their  labor  without  either  inconvenience  or  injury 
to  their  health.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is  healthy.  The  natives  ar«»  mild, 
submisy.ve.  3«nd  tract jibie.  There  are  ample  source*  whence  to  obtain  a  stock  f»f 
coiue5i;.o  axumAi*  aau  beasts  ol  bunien.  Throughout  the  whole  Uae  Kcnred  by 
the  grA:*:!.  Ait  we.I  for  the  pur;H>Ae>s  of  a  commuoication  aor>»«  the  isthmus  as  for  • 
the  se-.il^mi-ai  of  the  country  by  foreigners,  all  the'prwinctioas  of  the  e<;uatortaI 
and  te-.»perAte  repon^t  are  found  in  tho  gnsitest  abundance;*  for  the  valley  of  the 
i*:hmus  VrvN:uoe*  the  former,  and  on  ascenvting  to  the  more  elevated  coua'try  bor- 
denu^  cu  the  t  jiuey,  the  chmate  of  ihe  tem^c  raf^  lone  b  foani  there,  as  well  as 
its  prvv.  actions  .\t  each  end  of  the  ratlr\MU  ar^  suitable  places  for  fise  haHwrs, 
as  we.t  AS  to  depth,  siie,  anu  wcuritv  from  storms,  li  is  true,  there  »  a  bsir  at  tbu 
ittouUt  of  the  Guascecuaico    By  didVrent  navigators  ths  water  has  bscu  souaded 
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■nd  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  fasve  been  fonnd  on  it  at  low  water.  Commo- 
dore Perrv,  in  hii  lurvoy  in  1847,  foand  twolTe  feet.  At  »  •roBll  pam  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  ocean,  on  the  Puific  ilde,  there  \i  at  low  waler  aeven  feet.  Your 
petitioner,  however,  i«  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  obatructions,  that  they 
eau,  al  a  imall  eipenaa  of  time  and  money,  be  remoTed  eaaily,  and  will  theu  open 
an  entrance  for  TeeaeU  of  large  ain  into  porta  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  He  i» 
prepared  to  ihow  thia  lo  the  nUerectioa  of  yoor  honorable  I 


o'san  Fran'cii 
I  .f  Panama  5,000— thns  abowiui 


I  of  Tehuantepec  is  3,394  milea,  by  tl 

lowing  that  the  route  by  the  lathmua  of  T 

hnantepecia  1.706  miles  aborter  than  by  Panama.     The  diati 


:e  by  the  latl 

.    .._ ,  liataaCB  from  New  York 

)■  of  Tehuantepec  is  4.T41  milei.  by  the  laUunua  of  Pinama  5,856— 
■nakiog  the  route  by  Tehuiolepec  from  No*  York  to  San  Franciaco  1,IM  miles 
■horter  than  by  the  lathmui  of  Panama." 

Mr.  Foote  ofiered  the  following  remarks  and  tabls: 

" From  New  York  to  Chagrea  and  the  mouth  of  the  GaBMMcaalco  river,  thedji- 
tance  will  be  about  the  same  for  iteam  reaarla;  bat  that  for  sail  Tessela,  tbe  touts 
to  Chagraa  ia  much  the  longest,  aa  a  veaael  might  have  to  go  ontaide  of  Cuba.  SL 
Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  In  order  lo  get  into  the  current  contralled  by  the  trade- 
windai  that  the  Panama  roate  atrikea  tbe  Pacific  ocean  some  twelve  hnadred  mile* 
(more  or  leai)  more  dialant  from  California  than  the  terminua  on  the  Pacific  of 
the  Tehuantepec  route;  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  paases  through  a  healthjr 
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itfroi 


New  Orlea 


0  the  east) 


«  further 


Itiet  . 

route  ia  outaide  of  all  the  Weal  India  ialands  (a  highly  important  consideration  in 
time  of  war) ;  that  tbe  sanndings  on  the  bar  at  Guaacecualco  are,  according  lo  the 
bigheat  authority,  at  most  aeasonsof  the  year,  from  tS  to  90  feet,  and  never  lower 
than  l'2r«l  S  inches,  with  a  tide  of  two  feet;  ^at  distinguished  English  engineen 
have  reported  that  13,000/100  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  aafe  and  convenient  port 
al  Tainoa  bay ;  that  at  Panama,  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  three  miles, 
and  ■  pier  will  bare  lo  be  constmcted  about  thatSJistancet  whereas,  al  Boca  Rarra, 
where  the  Tehuantepec  rau|e  ia  to  terminate  on  the  Pacific,  Ihete  is  a  fine  port; 
•nd,  finally,  that  ibe  lollowing  table  (wbich  I  leqDeal  to  be  read)  may  be  fally  re- 
lied on  in  all  reepecta: 


Voyap. 

1 

1 

t 

a 

New  York  to  Boca  Bart»,  round  Cape  Horn,  croiamg 
Ibe  tine  in  long.  360  W..  Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  Car 

13,390 

15,540 

13,510 
14,830 

3.400 

3.33fi 

ll,95tt 
300 

3,aii 

3.320 

5,650 

New  York  lo  Canton,  by  the  Allanlic  and  Indian  oceans, 
cro»lne  the  line  in  long.  3G0  W.,  going  lo  lal  4P  S., 
and  eastward  to  long,  of  gl  Paul's,  and  Ihence  by  Uie 

Kew  Orleans  lo  Boca  Barra,  roand  Cape  Horn,  lo  St. 
Thoma*,  Rio  Jnnaira,  Valparaiso,  Callao  and   Boca 

New  Orleans  to  Columbia  river,  round  Cape  Horn, 

New  Orleana  to  Colombia  river,  inland  journey,  up  Ihe 

11,610 

leo 

[A-ofe^Thii  baa  a  land  journey  of  SOO  mite*,  full  of 

difficulties.] 
New  York  lo  lbs  Columbia  river, 
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Mr.  Dayton,  in  opposition  to  the  road,  read  a  letter  from  Col.  Abert, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  from  Lieutenant  Maury.  We 
extract  first  from  Col.  Abert: 

<*It  is  supposed  that  the  railroad  of  this  route  will  pass  through  Chevela  as  iti 
summit  pass,  about  700  feet  above  the  ocean  oa  either  side.  The  communication 
with  the  Pacific  on  the  southern  side  is  by  means  of  two  small  lakes,  called  the  ' 
Upper  and  Lower  lake.  The  railroad  landing  will,  probably,  be  on  the  Upper  lake, 
and  the  developed  length  of  the  road  from  tlie  landing  to  Chevela  will  not,  I  think, 
be  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The  northern  terminus  of  the  road,  at  a  point  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ceases,  will  be  at  the  lower  end  of  Tacami- 
chapa  island,  an  island  of  the  Guascecualco  river.  A  straight  or  air  line  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  line  for  the  length  of  the  road,  which  must  of  necessity  deviate  from 
such  a  line  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  principal  streams. 

**Frora  information  derived  from  those  much  interested  in  this  route,  I  am  in* 
duced  to  believe  that  a  railroad  can  be  located  between  Chevela  and  the  point  on 
the  Guascecualco  before  designated  of  not  less  than  120  miles.  This  would  make 
the  whole  road  155  miles  long. 

"  From  the  surveys  of  our  navy,  when  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  daring  the  late  war, 
twelve  feet  water  was  found  over  the  Guascecualco  bar,  and  it  is  also  said  that  at 
times  this  depth  is  increased  to  fourteen  feet« 

<<  During  the  season  of  northers,  it  is  represented  as  a  dangerous,  if  not  impassa- 
ble bar,  rarely  approached  during  that  season,  as  the  adjacent  coast  affords  no  ad- 
equate shelter.  The  harbor  on  the  Gulf  side  is  the  Guascecualco  river,  a  safe  and 
good  harbor  after  the  bar  is  passed. 

**  The  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side  is  the  lakes  or  lagoons  before  described ;  for  Te* 
buantepec  bay  is  an  open  roadstead,  without  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  and 
this  bay  is  represented  as  being  liable  to  frequent  and  violent  tempests.  The  en- 
trance to  these  lagoons  is  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  lower  lagoon  and 
the  Pacific,  called  the  Boca  Barra.  It  cannot  be  made  by  sailing-vessels  with  an 
adverse  wind,  nor  by  steamers,  under  such  circumstances,  without  greet  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  inside  of  Boca  Barra  is  closed  by  a  bar,  over  which  not  more 
than  eight  feet  of  water  has  been  found. 

*'This  route  being  155  miles  (of  Ailroad),  if  it  be  supposed  to  cost  as  much  at 
the  Panama  route  (and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  cost  less),  the  total  cost  will  be 
$12,913,900. 

The  total  length  of  the  Tehuautepec  route  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

155  miles  of  railroad. 
15  of  water,  through  the  two  lakes  to  the  Pacific. 
30  (about)  of  river  navigation,  from  the  foot  of  Tacamichapa  island  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico. 

dOO  miles. 

Lieut.  Maury  remarks, 

There  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  this  office  a  chart  of  the  mouth 
and  bar  of  the  Guascecualco,  from  a  very  accurate  survey  made  by  Lt.  Leigh, 
by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  in  1848.  It  appears  by  that,  that  there  is  not 
more  than  12i  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

I  would  here  remark  that  there  is  in  this  office  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  Care* 

/^         tano  Moro*s  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  under  the  Garay  grant.    The 

orieinal,  from  which  this  copy  was  taken,  was  found  by  Commander  Mackenzie 

at  Mina-titlan  in  1847,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  assistants  on  that  survey,  and 

the  copy  here  was  made  by  Lt.  May,  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry. 

The  surveys  by  our  own  officers  difler  so  widely  and  in  such  essential  particn- 
lars  from  the  More  Survey,  that  they  discredit  it  in  some  of  its  most  important 
features,  and  show  it  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Lt.  Leigh's  soundines  I  know  to  be  correct.  His  chart  was  constructed  in  thit 
office  with  a  great  deaiof  care,  and  his  note-books  are  here  on  file  for  reference.  Lt. 
Leifirh  makes  but  l*2i  feet  on  the  bar,  Cayetano  More  6.2  metres,  or  20k  feet  Eni^lish. 

Thinking  there  might  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which  Commodore  Penj 
could  explain,  I  referred  the  More  survey  to  him,  and  called  hi.«  attention  to  this 
discrepancy  as  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bai^— a  vital  feature  in  the  advantages 
of  the  route.  By  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  he  replies  with  regard  to  the  Moro 
map :  **  I  notice  on  a  side  sketch  of  the  bar  the  shoalest  water  marked  at  6.9 
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metres.  This  is  certainly  wrongr,  os  1  have  crossed  the  bar  several  times  mysrlf,  « 
soHudin?  both  ways,  and  the  average  depth  in  the  channel  has  not  exceeded  l*4i 
feet.  With  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  Pacific  side,  it  is  not  more,  how- 
ever,  than  six  or  eight  feet.  I  do  not  find  the  Boca  Barra  recognized  by  any  churt 
or  book  as  a  harbor  or  port  into  which  vessels  may  enter.  Ventoza  is  an  open 
roadstead  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Boca  Bara;  it  is  without  shelter,  and  vessels 
are  driven  out  to  sea  by  every  gale  at  a  moment's  warning. 

The  folUwing  table  shows  the  shortest  navigable  route  in  nautical  miles,  upon 
arcs  of  great  circles,  from  New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guascecualco  and  Navy 
Bay,  also  from  New  Orleans  to  the  same  places. 

Guascecualco.  Navy  Bay.* 

New  York,  via  Hole  in  the  Wall,       -        -        1.800 

do  south  side  Cuba,  -        •        2,870  1,920 

New  Orleans, 800  ],450 

On  account  of  winds  and  currents,  the  average  time  under  canvass,  from  New 
York,  is  rather  less  to  Navy  Bay  than  to  Guascecuallco  by  either  route. 

3  Tampico  AND  Mazatlan  Rail  Road.  We  have  merely  seen 
this  suggested,  and  believe  no  survey  has  been  made.  The  distance 
would  not  exceed  seven  hundred  miles.  Mexico,  it  is  not  likely,  will 
ever  have  the  mean9  of  constructing  such  a  road  across  her  territories. 
A  far  better  road  is,  however,  proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Acapulco,  passing  through  Jalapn,  Cordova,  Puebia,  Cuerna- 
vaca  and  Mexico;  the  entire  mule  route  being, according  to  the  common 
itineraries,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  252  miles,  from  Mexico  to  Aca- 
ulco,  270  miles — in  all,  522  miles.  A  greater  difficulty  than  the 
ength,  however,  is  the  immense  height  which  has  to  be  ascended  and 
descended  in  the  passage  between  the  two  seas.  Mexico  is  a  vast  moun- 
tain ridge,  or  plateiuL^,  wide  at  the  north,  narrowing  rapidly  at  the  south, 
but  still  preserving  throughout  its  general  height,  which  averages  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  or  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
perpendicular  altitude.  The  city  of  Mexico  itself,  is  no  less  than  some 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  Nor  is  this  the  worst; 
for  from  this  mountain  ridge  rise  the  minor  ridges,  or  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  half  as  high  asrain  almost,  which  require  to  be  climbed.  Thus, 
between  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  Qulf,  is  the  ridge  of  Rio  Frio, 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet  high;  and  on  the  west,  that  of  El  Marques, 
of  about  the  same  altitude.  Doubtless,  lower  depressions  in  these  ridges 
might  be  found ;  but  no  engineer  would  think  lightly  of  the  task  of  locat- 
ing a  working  railroad,  free  from  planes  and  tunnels  through  mountains 
of  solid  porphyry,  over  such  a  country  as  central  Mexico.f 

4.  Natchez  and  Mazatlan  Railroad.  Thi^  route  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Patterson*  of  Louisiana,  Col.  Gladsden  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Professor  Forshay.  In  his  report  to  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  in  1846,  Col  Gkidsden  says:  "In  conection  with  their  Atlan- 
tic communications  with  Vicksburg,  Qrand  Gulf  and  Natchez,  crossing 
the  Mississippi  at  one  or  all  of  these  points,  roads  are  already  projected 
looking  further  to  the  west,  which,  uniting  on  a  common  trunk,  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  south-western  extension  and  emigration,  will  in  time 
be  made  to  coursOv through  the  new  acquired  territory  of  Texasf  and  by 
the  Mexican  provinces,  to  a  terminus  at  Mazatlan  in  the  Bay  of  Califor- 

*  Near  the  Isthmat  of  Darien  and  forty-four  miles  from  Panama,  by  aea. 
t  New  York  Coarier  and  Enquirer. 
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Aia;  or,  taking  a  more  northerD  direction,  by  the  valley  of  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  may  easily  pass  by  the  southern  gorges  in  the  Stony 
Mountains,  and  find,  in  the  course  of  events,  certain  though  slow,  a  more 
imposing  location  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific."  Col. 
Gbdsden  published  at  the  same  time  a  map  of  the  route. 

In  July,  1848,  Mr.  Forshay  published  in  our  Review  a  paper  upon 
this  railroad  and  a  map,  entering  into  many  interesting  particulars  and 
details.     The  distances  and  expense  he  assumes  as  follows: 

Natchez  to  Trinity,           26  miles.  Level. 

Trinity  to  Alexandria       54  *'  Level — one  grade  twenty  feet  per  mile. 

Alexandria  to  Cotile          20  ^  Level  without  obstacle. 

Cotile  to  Sabine                 50  "  Undulatiog,  some  hills  and  rocks — 170  miles, 

$  l,5(i0,00U  cost 

Sabine  to  San  Antonio    400  <*  Undulating  gently. 

Antonio  to  Rio  Grande    150  «  «              <*       —550  miles,  $ 5,500,000. 

Rio  Grande  to  Moantains  100  **  One  hill,  not  steep. 

Mountains  to  Hot  Spriugrs  20  "  Hilly  between  Mountains. 

Hot  Springs  to  Monclova  50  •*  Hills,  but  no  rocks— 170  miles,  $2,^00,000. 

Moncltiva  to  Baztin            30  *^  Between  mountains. 

Bozan  to  La  Juya               14  **  Calcoreous,  dusty  roads. 

La  Jova  to  Venrditto         34  **  Sanne — no  water— easy  pass,  Sec, 

Venrditio  tn  Snnceda        2i  **  Barren — Sanceda,  finely  cultivated  road  be- 

twenn  niouuluins. 

Sanceda  to  Jarrol               16  **  Road  rough  and  broken,  no  mountains— cul- 

tivnied  valley. 

Jarrol  to  Phstora               16  **  Dry,  barren,  but  not  rugged. 

Pastora  to  Ttnngo  8  *• 

Tenaga  to  Cienaga            20  **  Rough  and  difficult. 

Citnaga  to  Obuya              18  **  Splendid  valley. 

Obaya  to  Parras                  5  <*  '*           ''     —181  fatiles,  $  3,800,000  cost* 

Parras  to  Durango           2'20  "*  Table  lands. 

Durnngoto  RoaarioRiver  70  <*  Mountainous. 

Rosario  to  Muzatlan        130  **  Along  the  river,— 420  miles,!  10,000,000  cost. 

Grand  total,  1491  miles,  $  22,000,000  cost. 

Wo  insert  a  map  of  this  route  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Forshay. 

In  dhmissin^  those  roads  through  Mexican  territory,  we  may  be  al- 
lowfil  to  rxprcis  our  strong  preference  for  that  by  the  way  of  Natchez, 
thronifh  'i\»XM8.  Now  Orleans  and  the  south-west  would  be  greatly 
bifniifitrd  by  itii  construction.  Our  preferences,  however,  will  readily 
yirld,  if  some  oihrr  point  on  the  Mississippi,  not  greatly  more  distant, 
and  pnsNin^  altogether  through  eur  &um  territories,  can  be  suggested. 
Wi*nrr  sure  tin*  cnli^l^enment  of  the  south-west  will  understand  and  act 
upon  \\\\9  principle  whon  they  assemble  in  convention. 

A.  ( Ui.VKRToN  ANn  San  Diroo  Railroad.  We  believe  this  is  advo- 
eatrd  hy  (li>n.  Houston,  and  was  proposed  by  a  public  meeting  in  Tex- 
•I.  Thn  rnuti*  runs  from  (lalveston  Bay  north-west,  to  32^  latitude; 
thmion  wfptxMird.  ctossin^  the  Hio  Grande  above  £1  Paso;  thence  along 
thn  (lilti  vnllry  to  the  (*olorado,  etc.  etc.  Length  estimated  at  twelve 
hunilrni  milrni  though,  by  our  computation,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  fourteeQ 
hundnMl  Tiiilra  It  will  be  remembered  (hat  the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  in 
1H4I,  lii(i|(  \\\v  routn  from  Austin  across  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and 
lhi«  liin/iiN,  dun  north  (0  (ho  latitude  32},  or  what  is  called  the  Cross 
^\mtifm  i  till  nt'K  brtwren  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and  the  Brazos  rivers, 
Wvm  1(1  lOh*  lon)i(iiiido;  thence  north-west  to  the  Colorado,  and  passing 
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through  the  Angosturas  to  San  Miguel.  We  suppose  this  route  was 
adopted  from  its  supplies  of  water,  and  to  avoid  the  Comanche  Indians. 
Whatever  advantage,  it  occurs  to  us,  in  distance,  a  road  across  from  the 
tea-coast  of  Texas  might  possess,  and  that  would  not  be  considerable,  it 
if  attended  with  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  too  far  southward  in 
its  Atlantic  terminus,  to  be  central  or  to  interest  any  number  of  States. 
A  work  so  stupendous  must  be  the  common  work  of  America,  and  for 
tbi«  it  ouffht,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  be  central.  Besides,  the  har- 
bors in  'l^exas  have  not  sufficient  capacity  or  depth  for  extensive  com- 
merce in  the  largest  class  of  shipping.  Texas  herself,  as  well  as 
Louisiana,  would  readily  yield  her  claims,  in  favor  of  any  better  pro- 
jection. 

G.  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Road.  This  was  proposed,  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Benton.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  were,  that  three-fourths  in  value  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon land  smiles,  and  one-half  of  all  other  land  sales,  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  with  a  branch  to  the  Colum- 
bia river;  where  .the  railroad  is  not  practicable,  macadamized  road  to 
he  used — track  of  one  mile  breadth  from  the  Missouri  frontier  to  San 
Francisco,  to  be  reserved  for  this  road  and  other  roads;  track  of  one 
thousand  feet  width  to  the  Columbia — road  to  be  built  under  directions 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates — road,  when  completed,  to  be  let 
our  by  contract,  by  government,  etc.  etc.  In  defense  of  this  stupendous  * 
enterprise,  after  quoting  from  Gibbon  to  prove  that  the  fiomans  had 
greater  ones,  Mr.  Benton  thus  eloquently  coricludes: 

*'Such  was  the  extent  aud  solidity  of  the  Roman  roads — a  single  line  of  road 
above  four  thousand  Roman,  and  equal  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
English  miles — and  the  four  thousand  cities  of  tiie  empire  all  connected  with 
roads  of  equal  solidity  besides.  The  road  which  we  propose  is  only  half  the 
length  of  one  chain  of  theirs.  I  mention  them  for  their  magnificence — ^heir 
grandeur — and  as  presenting  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  road  I 
propose  is  necessary  to  us,  and  now.  Wc  want  it  now.  The  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  demands  it.  The  time  to  begin  has  arrived.  All  the  ne- 
cessary information  is  on  hand.  The  means  are  ready.  The  title  to  Oregon  is 
settled,  and  a  government  established  there,  and  population  is  growing  op.  Cali- 
foriiia  is  acquired:  people  are  there:  aud  a  government  must  follow.  We  have  a 
fleet  on  that  co  ist— >troops  there  and  going.  Streams  of  population  are  concen- 
trating there.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus,  there  has  not 
been  such  an  unsettling  of  the  foundations  of  society.  Not  merely  individuals 
and  companies,  but  communities  and  nations  are  in  commotion,  all  bound  to  the 
setting  sun — to  the  gilded  horizon  of  western  A.merica.  For  want  of  an  Ameri- 
can road,  they  seek  foreign  routes,  far  round,  by  sea  and  land,  to  reach  by  an  im- 
mense circuit  what  is  a  part  of  their  own  land.  Until  we  can  get  a  road  of  our 
own,  we  miist  use  and  support  a  foreign  route;  but  that  is  a  temporary  resource, 
demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  until  we  can  {get  our  own  ready. 
Never  did  so  great  an  object  present  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  a  nation.  We 
own  tlie  country  from  sea  to  sea — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and  upon  a 
l>readth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  Mississippi — and  embracing  the  whole  temper- 
ate cone.  Three  thousand  miles  across,  and  half  that  breadth,  is  the  magnificent 
parallelograVta  of  our  domain.  We  can  run  a  national  central  road,  through  and 
through,  the  whole  distance,  under  our  flag  and  under  our  laws.  Military  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it:  for  troops  and  munitions  must  go  there.  Political  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it:  it  will  be  a  chain  of  union  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mis- 
sissippi States.  Comrnorciul  reasons  demand  it  from  us :  and  here  I  touch  a  bound- 
less field,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the  imagination  from  its  vastness  and  import- 
ance. The  trade  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 
aod  of  eastern  Asia,  will  all  take  its  track :  and  not  only  fior  onrselves,  bat  for 
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posterity.  That  trade  of  India  which  has  been  shiftingr  its  channels  from  the  time 
of  the  PhoBnicinns  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shift  once  more,  and  to  realize  the 
grand  idea  of  Columbus.  The  American  roud  to  India  will  also  become  the  Eu- 
ropean track  to  that  region.  The  European  merchant,  as  well  as  the  American, 
will  fly  across  our  contment  on  a  straight  line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of 
Asia  will  flow  through  our  center.  And  where  has  that  commerce  ever  flowed 
without  carrying  wealth  and  dominion  with  it?  Look  at  its  ancient  channels, 
and  the  cities  which  it  raised  into  kingdoms,  and  the  populations  which  upon  its 
treasures  became  resplendent  in  science,  learning,  and  the  arts.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bal- 
bec,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  among  its  ancient  emporiums,  attest  the  power  of  this 
commerce  to  enrich,  to  aggrandize,  and  to  enlighten  nations.  Constantinople,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  was  the  wonder  of  western  Eu- 
rope: and  all  because  she  was  then  a  thoroughfare  of  Asiatic  commerce.  Genoa 
and  Venice,  mere  cities,  in  later  time,  became  the  match  of  kingdoms,  and  the  envy 
of  the  kings,  from  the  mere  divided  streams  of  this  trade  of  which  they  became 
the  thoroughfare.  Lisbon  had  her  great  day,  and  Portugal  her  pre-eminence  dur- 
ing the  little  while  that  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in  com- 
munication with  the  E^sL  ^Amsterdam,  the  cHy  of  a  little  territory  rescued  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in  extent  to  one  of  our  lesser 
States,  became  great  in  arms,  in  letters,  in  wealth,  and  in  power;  and  all  upon  the 
East  India  trade.  And,  J^ondon,  what  makes  her  the  commercial  mistress  of  the 
world — whnt  makes  an  island,  no  larger  than  one  of  our  first  class  States,  the 
mistress  of  possessions  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — a  match  for  half  of  Eu- 
rope— and  dominant  in  Asia?  What  makes  all  this,  or  contributes  most  to  make 
it,  but  this  same  Asiatic  trade?  In  no  instance  has  it  failed  to  carry  the  nation  or 
the  people  which  possessed  it,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
with  it  the  highest  attainments  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  And  so  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  An  American  road  to  India,  through  the  heart  of  our  country,  will 
revive  upon  its  line  all  the  wonders  of  which  we  have  read — and  eclipse  them. 
The  western  wilderness,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi,  will  start  into  life  nn* 
der  its  touch.  A  long  line  of  cities  will  grow  up.  Existing  cities  will  take  a  new 
start.  The  state  of  Uie  world  calls  for  a  new  road  to  India,  and  it  is  our  destiny 
to  give  it — the  last  and  greatest.  Let  us  act  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  show  onrselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  by  securing,  while  we  can,  an  American  road  to  India— central  and  na- 
tional— for  ourselves  and  our  posterity — now,  and  hereafter,  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come." 

7.  Whitney's  Railhoad.  The  enterprising  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  this  has,  for  five  or  six  years,  given  it  almost  exclusive  attention,  and 
has  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country  illustrated  the  im- 
portance of  a  connection  with  the  Pacific.  He  has  explored  personally 
a  short  portion  of  the  route,  and  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
to  induce  their  legislatures  to  co-operate.  In  this  manner  his  outlay 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  His  proposition  is  to  construct  the 
road  as  a  private  enterprise,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  from  Congress 
of  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  from  its  eastern  terminus  at 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  western  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  or  at  Pu- 
get's  Sound,  which  is  entered  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  Latterly,  he 
has  proposed  a  branch  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  sale  of  the 
lands,  it  is  argued,  will  build  the  road  in  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
The  road  afler  a  certain  period  is  to  revert  to  the  government 

The  route  projects  from  Lake  Michigan,  striking  the  Mississippi 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
St  Louis:  thence  to  the  South  Pass^  42^,  and  through  the  Columbia 
valley  by  Lewis's  branch  to  the  ocean.  The  Pass  is  seven  thousand  nine 
huodred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf.  The  moulh  of  the 
Kansas,  on  the  route,  is  elevated  seven  hundred  feet  In  the  next  dye 
hundred  mileSi  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  three  himdred  feet  more 
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MUSI  be  attained,  to  Republican  Fork;  in  the  next  one  hundred  and 
twifotT-eighi  miles,  the  elevation  climbed  is  one  thousand  and  four  feet; 
Mibe  next  one  hundred  and  seven  miles,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
^ ;  in  the  next  eighty  miles,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
fceij  the  next  eighteen  miles,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  or  forty- 
two  feet  to  the  mile;  the  next  eighty  nine  miles  to  the  Fass,  two  hundred 
•od  twenty>seven  feet  We  question  if  this  road  to  the  mountains  be  as 
good  as  those  projected  to  the  southward.  From  the  mountains  to  the 
aea,  the  map  we  publish  will  show  the  elevation  and  depression  on  all 
th«  routes. 

ESTIMATED   COST  OF  ROAD. 

Gr«uin|f,  hriHgiug,  tec,  except  bridjres  across  the  Mississippi  and 

Missouri  rivers,  for  2630  miles,  m  $  5,000 ^13,150,000 

BrtdKt**  across  Mississippi  and  Missouri , , 600,000 

Suporstruoture,  single  track,  depots,  turn  oats,  Scc^  2730  miles, » 

•  » 0,501) . .  ; 28,000,000 

Kttinuw,  cars,  kc.,  Sec 10/276,600 

Coutinnp^ncies 2,000,000 

■Repairs  upoa  road  until  completed  and  before  it  can  earn  support. . . .  15,000,000 

ToUlcost $69,226^00 

TIME   OF  TRAVEL. 

From  Kngland  to  New  York 10  days. 

Froui  New  York  to  Pacific,  30iK)  miles  by  railroad 5    <• 

Krom  PnciAc  coast  to  Cbang-hai»  the    heart   of  Chinese  commerce, 

MOO  miles 16    «* 


TQtal  (in  place  of  prosent  sea  voyages  four  and  &ve  months) 31 


u 


KriMU  New  York  to  Australia 3!  days. 

•♦  "  •«  Manilla 24    »' 

"  »»  "Java 25    " 

••  ••  •«  Singapore .' 27    " 

••  •'  «»  Calcutta 29    " 


In  reply 
Riwitiw  A)  I 


to  an  attack  from  Professor  Forshay,  Mr.  Whitney,  in  our 
for  Octobor,  1847,  statrd  that  a  canal  through  the  Nicaragua 
would  Knvo  but  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  in  the  passage  from 
Iiondon  to  Valparaiso,  whilst  to  Sidney  there  would  be  one  thousand 
mlltii  lout  i  to  Canton,  six  hundred  and  eighteen ; to  Singapore, two  thou- 
•and  two  hundriHl  and  twenty*eight,  io  comparison  with  present  ship 
roiitm.  I  to  innintnins  that  no  southern  pass  exists  in  the  mountains  less 
ihnn  twnlvo  thousand  feet  (clearly  a  great  mistake) ;  that  a  southern  road 
lu  tlio  Pacilic  must  pass  through  soft  bottom  lands,  over  great  streams, 
mul  (Miuntrics  subji'ct  to  overflow,  bad  climates,  &c.  None  of  which  is 
iriH',  lor  Homo  of  the  southern  routes  proposed,  in  any  greater  degree 
Ihiui  fiir  lim  own  route.  His  objections  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  is 
wril  riistMl,  if  that  river  must  be  adopted  as  pari  of  the  line  of  travel; 
but  ihiN  would  not  bo  necessary  in  a  southern  route.  His  position,  that 
4 'liitilnntiin  In  nnorrr  to  China  by  his  route  than  by  a  inore  central  or 
miutlioiii  onn,  is  not  fairly  stated,  since  his  own  figures  give, 

nmrlnNltiii  lu  raclllp— Whitney's  route 2,919 

•(  ••  Houthern  route, 2,361 

4.IMiSlllsl«ltOf ^»^ 
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AadlbiaanTin^of  tut  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  jn  length  of  railroad 
Iravel,  will  compensate  Tor  mUch  more  than  the  l6s>  in  Bieamship  navi- 
gation upon  the  Pacific  Subject  to  this  objection,  we  furnish  his  tabn- 
Ut  estimates. 

TiBLi  nf  diitaneei  from  principal  AUaatie  eitia,  etc.,  ta  Charltiton.  Fifkiburg, 
Jfoisi.'an.  and  to  China,  by  fit  Ixniikern  roult :  alto/roM  Prairit  da  (Aim,  near 
U«  Miuiaippi,  to  Orrgm,  etc.,  etc.,  by  the  Jforthtnt  route,  wiA  amount  n/  differ- 
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Mr.  Whitney  introduces  testimony  to  prove  'the  cnons  on  his  route 
are  unimportant,  prevail  to  but  little  depth,  not  every  year,  are  dry  and 
do  not  stand  long ;  do  greater  cold  than  in  New  England,  and  no  great- 
er obstructions  than  upon  the  roads  there.  He  argues  that  a  southern 
route  must  necessarily  eara  dividends  (a  n«»  nquilur  always),  and 
charge  a  rate  of  freight  one  cent  per  ton  the  mile  against  bis  half  cent. 
Upon  his  estimates  of  one  cent  and  half  a  cent  is  consiiucted  a  table,* 
which  we  have  not  space  to  eive,  but  which  shows  a  rale  of  freight 
varying  from  twenty-three  10  fifty-three  dollars  a  ton  to  China,  Recording 
lo  the  route  and  the  point  of  departure,  or  from  one  to  two  dollars  the 
hundred  weight 

8.  Memphis  Railroad.  By  this  we  mean  the  road'which  our  fet- 
low-citizens  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  are  now  advocating,  and  which 

•  Mr.  Whitney'*  objectlonj  to  Maiallan  ■■  a  termioui,  h»TB  greiter  weight  th«n 
Hhj  coald  have  to  Ban  Diego,  or  FraociKo.  The  lailiTig  time  from  IheM  parli 
WDsId  be  Mmewhit  longer  than  from  Columbia  river  (the  coal  depot*  need  not  b* 
SB  OrafBs),  hot  this  would  b«  coBnlerbclanced  b;  other  ■dvanligei. 
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they  propose  to  submit  to  a  convention  of  the  south-western  States.  The 
road  would  leave  the  Arkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  and  strike 
across  the  country,  perhaps  to  Van  Buren,  with  branches  to  Little  Rock, 
&c.  From  here  it  would  follow  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river*  amd 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  along  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  same  river. 
Having  left  the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the  route  would  be  almost  due 
west  to  Santa  Fe,  should  there  be  found  a  mountain  pass  that  vyill 
answer,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Memphis. 
We  know  with  no  exactness  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  Santa  Fe, 
but  suppose  it  would  not  exceed  nine  hundred  miles,  as  there  is  little 
detour,  which  is  about  the  distance  between  Santa  Fe  and  St  Louis. 
Explorations  upon  this  route,  with  the  view  of  a  railroad,  have  not  yet 
been  made,  though  the  expeditions  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  others  have  given 
us  many  interesting  particulars. 

From  Santa  Fe  the  route  would  be  down  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte, 
following  to  some  extent,  perhaps,,  that  pursued  by  General  Kearney 
and  described  by  Major  Emory,,  which  crosses  somewhere  about  the 
parallel  of  34^  latitude  to  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  pursuing  that  river  to 
the  Colorado,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Californian  Gulf,  and  thence  across 
the  country  to  San  Diego.f  The  distance  between  Santa  Fe  and  San 
Diego  by  the  route  indicated  is  also  about  nine  hundred  miles,  making 
the  whole  distance  from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  ocean  eighteen  hundred 
miles.  Should  San  Francisco  or  Monterey  be  selected  as  the  western 
terminus,  the  distance  would  be  greater  and  would  be  measured  to  some 
extent  through  the  as  yet  unexplored  regions  of  the  Utah  Lake.  The 
distance  between  San  Uiego  and  San  Francisco  is  between  four  and  &ve 
hundred  miles,  and  the  two  harbors  will  thus  compare: 

"  The  PORT  OF  San  Diego  is  the  most  southern  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  is  of  considi^rable  extent,  being  in  fact  an  arm  of  the 
sea;  in  length  ten  miles  and  in  width  four  miles ;  from  being  land-locked 
it  is  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and  easily 
defended,  and  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  twenty  feet  at  lowest  tides, 
for  large  vessels.  The  tide  rises  five  feet.  The  tongue  of  kelp,  three 
miles  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  ofi*  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
must  be  avoided  by  large  vessels,  but  small  vessels  may  pass  through  it 
with  a  strong  breeze.  The  bank  has  three  fathoms  water  upon  it. 
During  gales,  this  kelp  is  torn  up  and  driven  into  the  bay,  where  it  is 
troublesome  to  vessels  by  the  pressure  it  brings  upon  them,  either  caus- 
ing them  to  drag  their  anchors  or  part  their  cables.  There  are  many 
drawbacks  to  this  harbor ;  the  want  of  water  is  on«  of  them,  the  river 
which  furnishes  the  Mission  with  water,  disappears  in  the  dry  season 
before  reaching  the  bay,  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be  called  a 
barren  waste  of  sand  hills.  The  town  of  San  Diego,  consisting  of  a 
few  adobe  houses,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  on  a  sand-fiat, 
two  miles  wide.     The  mission  establishment  is  seven  miles  from  the 

*  The  inundated  lands  of  Arkansas,  five  raillions  of  acres,  according  to  Mr. 
Borland's  Report  in  the  United  States  Senate,  one-seventh  of  the  State,  can  be 
readily  reclaimed. 

t  Major  Cook  in  1846,  left  Santa  Fe  considerably  to  the  north  and  pursued  a 
route  which  he  described  as  perfectly  level,  with  the  exception  only  of  seventy- 
tbree  miles.    We  have  not  his  report  before  us. 
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town,  up  a  valley  to  the  north-east,  and  here  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
water  the  year  rouad.  The  river  in  the  rainy  season  discharges  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  into  the  bay,  bringing  with  it  much  sand, 
which  has  already  formed  a  bar  across  False  bay,  rendering  it  useless: 
and  well  grounded  fears  may  be  entertained  that  it  will  eventually  des- 
troy this  harbor  also:  this  occurrence  however  may  be  prevented  at 
sligk  cost.  The  whole  country  around  San  Diego  is  composed  of  vol- 
canic sand  and  mud  mixed  with  scoria:  the  land  is  unfit  for  euhivation, 
and  filled  with  cacti,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  poorness  of  the 
soil :  tht9  leaves  the  port  of  San  Diego  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  uni- 
form climate^  good  anchorage ^  and  security  from  all  vnnds"^ 

The  Bat  of  San  Francisco  is  thirty  miles  in  length  by  an  average 
of  six  in  width ;  a  large  portion  of  its  southern,  eastern  and  northern 
shores,  are  bordered  by  extensive  and  wide  mud  flats,  preventing  the 
landing  at  low  water  of  even  a  boat;  so  much  so  that  the  eastern  shore 
may  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  and  this 
impediment  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  useful,  except  by  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  artificial  works.  •••••«»  These  ob- 
structions reduce  this  extensive  bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  reduced  when  the  safety  and  convenience  of  vessels  are  taken 
into  consuleration :  indeed,  with  the  deep  water,  cross  tides  and  exposed 
situations,  there  are  but  two  safe  anchorages,  Yerba  Buena  and  Sau- 
aalito.  The  former  lies  on  the  south  of  the  entrance,  between  the  island 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  but  of  small  extent,  with  mud  fiats, 
bare  at  low  water,  to  the  channel ;  it  is  also  very  much  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  blow  at  times  with  great  violence.  It  is  the 
usual,  but  by  no  means  the  best,  anchorage,  and  has  but  a  scanty  supply 
of  water— not  sufficient  for  the  population  of  the  town  or  the  vessels  that 
frequent  it;  this,  added  to  the  rocky  point  on  which  the  town  is  situated, 
will  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  the  seat  of  trade.  The  population 
of  the  town  exceeds  five  hundred  inhabitants  [several  thousand  now],  and 
from  its  being  nearer  to  the  gold  mines  than  Monterey,  has  become  of 
late  the  most  frequented.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  well  adapted  for 
a  naval  depot,  or  for  a  place  for  our  whalers  to  recruit  Its  possession 
insures  to  us  the  command  of  the  northern  Pacific  and  the  protection  of 
our  large  and  extended  interests  there,  but  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
natural  site  of  a  town  can  be  found  throughoi^t  the  whole  bay,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  extremely  difficult  to  select  one  where  the  locality  would 
permit  of  extensive  artificial  improvements,"! 

''The  HARBOR  OF  MoNTERET  is  Said  to  resemble  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Naples.  It  has  water  and  capacities  for  the  combined  ships  and  navies 
of  the  world.  The  winds  here  never  blow  home,  and  the  anchorage, 
therefore,  is  perfectly  safe."f 

Major  Emory  thus  contrasts  the  two  positions  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego: ''  At  present  San  Diego  is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  one 

*  Charles  Wilkes^,  Commaodant  of  Exploringr  Expedition,  Report  to  the  Nation- 
al Institate,  1849.  Captain  Wilkes  gives  preference  to  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lieut  Howison  of  the  navy, 
the  harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Wilkes  examined  it. 

t  Capt.  WiljLea  of  ^  Exploring  Expedition,**  &c. 

t  Maary'a  tetter  to  Mr.  King. 
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of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast  from  Callao  to  Poget's  Sound,  with  a 
single  exception,  that  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  opinion  of  sonie  intel- 
ligent navy  officers,  it  is  preferable  even  to  this.  The  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  has  more  water,  but  that  of  San  Diego  has  a  more  uniform 
climate,  better  anchorage,  and  perfect  security  from  winds  in  any  direc- 
tion. However,  the  commercial  metropolis  must  be  at  San  Francisco, 
owing  to  the  greater  extent  and  superiority  of  the  country  adjacent, 
watered  by  the  rivers  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  urdess  indeed^  San 
Diego  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  railroad^  leading  by  the  route  of 
the  Gila  to  the  Del  Norte^  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic"* 
The  route  from  Memphis  to  San  Di^ego  has  yet  been  scarcely  more 
than  reconnoitered.  Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies, 
describes  a  journey  made  by  him,  with  laden  wagons,  from  Van  Buren, 
on  the  frontier  of  Arkansas,  to  Santa  Fe,  but  with  none  of  that  minute- 
ness which  is  indispensable  in  forming  our  judgment  with  regard  to  a 
railroad!      Major  Emery's  Report  covers  the  ground  from  Santa  Fe 

*  Report  of  Major  Emery,  attached  to  Kearney's  Expedition. 

t  There  have  appeared  lately  in  the  colums  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  a 
■erics  of  ably  written  papers,  signed  ^<  Opithloco,"  upon  «  Trade  to  China,*'  in 
which  eminent  justice  is  done  to  the  claims  of  southern  cities,  and  the  full 
advantages  of  eastern  trade  are  enumerated.  We  extract  a  passage  from  the 
writer,  in  which  he  affords  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  route  from 
Memphis  to  tke Pacific:  "Beginning  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  ai  Mem- 
phis, we  will  have  nearly  a  perfect  level  over  the  alluvial  lands  to  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Francis.    In  the  construction  of  this  part,  it  may  be  best  and  cheapest  to 

Slace  it  on  piles,  five  or  six  feet  above  the  adnual  overflow.  From  the  west 
ank  of  the  St.  Francis  to  White  River  will  be  over  lands  firm  and  above  over- 
flow; likewise  from  thence  to  the  Arkansas,  near  Little  Rock.  It  appears  that 
Memphis  is  only  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  Little  Rock  34^  south;  but  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  35th  degree,  we 
would  cro8s  the  Arkansas  above  the  mouth,  and  would  utterly  avoid  the  Fourche 
de  Fave  pass,  near  to  Daville,  on  Jean  Creek;  and  in  our  due  west  course  our 
route  is  parallel  with  this  stream  to  its  head,  across  the  Portea  River,  a  email 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Arkansas.  We  will  be  thrown  a  few  miles  south 
of  our  direction,  by  a  short  bohd  in  the  Canadian  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  We 
arc  then  on  the  plain  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River.  We  will  not  have 
a  stream  to  obstruct  our  direct  course  until  we  arrive  at  the  False  Washita;  by 
crossing  this  stream  sixty  miles  north  of  where  it  flows  into  Red  River,  we  will 
poBS  through  the  southern  point  of  the  great  American  desert,  extending  north 
three  hundred  miles,  to  the  head  of  the  Platte  River,  with  no  streams  in  our 
course  until  we  reach  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe— 
where,  from  its  being  near  its  head,  is  an  inconsiderable  stream.  And  in  the 
lands  which  contain  the  precious  metals  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  attract  a 
trade  in  wagons  from  Missouri  for  many  years,  grading  the  road  will  develop 
many  of  these  mineral  resources. 

'<  From  this  stream  (the  Rio  Grande),  pursuing  our  direct  coarse,  we  pass  the 
heads  of  streams  on  each  side,  none  of  which  approach  so  near  as  to  cross,  we 
arrive  at  the  Colorado,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California — passing  again  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Sandy 
Desert,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  stretching  north-west,  which  would  be 
impassable,  but  is  thus  fortunately  placed  out  of^our  way.  And  in  the  further 
pursuit  of  our  direct  course,  we  arrive  at  the  head  of  Tule  River,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  termination  of  the  Pacitic 
road.  Directly  on  our  left  is  the  river  which  flows  to  Monterey.  The  road  will 
'  probably  be  constructed  on  the  plain  between  these  rivers,  and  may,  with 
scarcely  any  variation,  touch  Monterey  in  its  course  to  San  Francisco,  which  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ia 
only  one  degree  north  of  the  course  of  our  road."  * 
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to  the  San  Diego ;  but  he,  too,  admits  the  hastiness  of  his  notes,  and  that 
the  best  route  was  not  always  pursued,  'i  he  purposes  of  that  expedi- 
tion besides  were  altogether  military,  and  through  an  enemy^s  country, 
which  prevented  any  closeness  of  observation.  Gol.  Fremont,  it  is 
also  understood,  is  now  upon  this  line  of  exploration,  or  a  part  of  it, 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  project  of  the  St.  Louis  railroad.  He 
designed  crossing  the  south-eastern  projection,  or  ridge  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  above  Santa  Fe  and  Spanish  Peaks,  and  entering  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte,  trace  that  river  to  its  source ;  he  would  then  cross 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  some  pass  there  to  be  discovered,  and 
<< survey  his  last  line  across  the  continent,  complete  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  crown  the  labors 
of  long  explorations,  by  showing  the  country  between  the  great  river 
and  the  great  sea  to  be  inhabited  by  a  civilized  people,  and  practicable 
for  a  great  road,  and  that  on  several  lines,  and  which  was  the  best" 
This  exploration  is  one  of  the  most  important  yet,  and  will  be  necessary 
before  establishing  any  positive  opinion  in  regard  to  a  route  to  San 
Francisco  from  St.  Louis,  or  indeed  from  any  other  point,  through  some 
other  than  the  ''South  Pass,"  which  is  in  a  latititude  fully  five  degrees 
further  north  than  San  Francisco  or  St.  Louis.  The  government,  too, 
it  is  said,  are  now  about  dispatching  Captain  Stansley  into  the  Gila 
valley,  and  to  the  Great  Utah  Lake,  by  the  valley  of  Arkansas,  with 
the  view  of  a  full  and  complete  exploration,  occupying  about  eighteen 
months.* 

The  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas,  Van  Buren,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  judging  from  the  nature  of  the  lands 
through  which  it  must  pass,  is  of  the  most  practicable  character,  and 
involving  the  smallest  expense.  The  danger  of  overflow  in  Eastern 
Arkansas,  can,  without  doubt,  be  obviated  entirely,  by  proper  levees, 
constructed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  that  state.  Heavily  timbered 
lands  abound  upon  many  parts  of  the  route.  Our  facts  are  too  meagre, 
however,  to  venture  any  precise  calculation  of  obstructions  and  expense. 
We  know  that  the  Memphis  convention,  in  1846,  pressed  the  completion 
of  a  military  road  to  Fort  Gibson,  which,  if  fully  explored,  would 
give  us  all  the  facts  that  we  want,  to  that  point  of  the  route.  There  are 
also  good  lands  upon  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  and  to  us  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  all  the  facts  we  can  gather,  that  the  passage  from  Memphis 
to  Santa  Fe,  presents,  to  say  the  least,  no  greater  obstacles  than  that 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Sowih  or  some  other  Pass  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Gregg  left  Van  Buren  in  1839,  with  heavy  wagons.  He  passed 
along  the  south  or  main  fork  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Aikansas, 
which,  near  its  sources,  in  the  heights  about  Santa  Fe,  takes  the  name 
Colorado.  He  adhered  closely  to  the  river  until  the  peaks  of  Angosturas 
were  reached,  when,  for  a  short  time,  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  was  before 
him.  *For  sixty  miles  before  reaching  these  peaks  or  narrows,  the  party 
followed  a  plain  road  everywhere  passable  for  wagons.  Abrupt  pro- 
jecting routes,  reaching  even  in  height,  2,000  feet,  added  great  risk  to 
the  passage  of  the  narrows.     A  better  road  was  however  pointed  out, 

•  General  Worth  is  on  his  way  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  the  route  of  El 
Paao,  to  the  Gila  valley. 
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passing  near  the  Cerro  de  T\icumcari,  a  circular  mound,  visible  to  the 
southward.  This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  all  that  was  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Gregg  took  no  observations  of  the  altitudes, 
&c.,  of  the  route.     Reviewing  the  whole  expedition  he  says: 

"  If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  country  over  which  we 
traveled,  we  shall  find  but  little  that  can  ever  present  attractions  to  the 
agriculturist*  Most  of  the  low  val'leys  of  the  Canadian,  for  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles,  are  too  sandy  or  too  marshy  for  cultivation,  and 
the  upland  prairies  are,  in  many  places,  but  little  else  than  sand  hills. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  they  are  firm  and  fertile,  but  wholly  destitute  of 
timber,  with  the  exception  of  a  diminutive  branch  of  the  Cross  Timbersj 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  ridge  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
North  Fork.  The  Canadian  river  itself  is  still  more  bare  of  timber 
than  the  Upper  Arkansas.  In  its  whole  course  through  the  plains,  there 
is  but  little  except  cotton  wood,  and  that  very  scantily  scattered  along  its 
banks;  for  some  places  for  leagues  together  not  a  stick  is  to  be  seen. 
Except  it  be  near  the  mountains,  where  the  valleys  are  more  fertile,  it  is 
only  the  narrow  bottoms  which  sk;^rt  many  of  its  tributary  rivulets  that 
indicate  any  amenity ;  some  of  these  are  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
timbered  with  walnut,  mulberry,  oak,  elm,  hackberry,  and  occasionally 
cedar."* 

Comparing  the  route  to  Santa  Fe,  through  Arkansas,  with  that  of 
Missouri,  he  remarks: 

^^  As  regards  the  two  different  routes  to  Santa  Fe,  although  Missouri, 
for  various  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  explain  here,  c^n  doubtless 
retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  the  route  from  Arkansas 
possesses  many  advantages.  Besides  its  being  some  days  travel  shorter, 
It  is  less  intersected  with  large  streams^  there  are  fewer  sandy  sketches^ 
and  a  greater  variety  of  wood-skirted  brooks,  affording  throughout  the 
journey,  very  agreeable  camping  places.  Also,  the  grass  springs  up 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  Upper  Missouri,  •  •  ♦  •  for  the 
rigorous  winters  of  Missouri  often  prove  hxaX  to  the  unacclimated 
Mexican  animals,  &c."t 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  circular  of  the  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas, ^*  California  Emigrating  Company,''  which,  however,  like 
other  documents  of  the  sort,  must  always  be  taken  with  '*  many  grains 
of  allowance.'^ 

"The  route  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  ds  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Grrgg^  in  his  ^Commerce  n/  the  Prairies,''  and  lately  traveled  by  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Buford,  to 
Santa  Fe,  leaving  Santa  Fe,  however,  to  the  north  some  distance,  and  going  near 
Albuquerque,  immediately  to  El  Paso,  and  perhaps  take  the  route  traveled  by 
Major  Cook,  United  States  army,  in  the  year  1846.  This  road  he  describes,  in  a 
letter  to  CoJ.  Abert,  as  being  comparatively  level,  and  the  water  nnd  range 
f;ood,  with  only  a  single  exception  of  a  distance  of  75  miles.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  Memphis  to  the  Pacific  is  estimated  by  Lieut  Maury,  of  the'Unitrd 
Slates  nnvy,  to  be  1,500  miles;  and  Fort  Smith  being  300  miles  nearer,  the  dis- 
tance will  he,  according  to  his  estimate,  only  1,^^00  miles:  but  as  a  straight  road 
has  not  yet  been  laid  out,  we  cannot  give  any  correct  estimate  of  the  distance 
from  this  point  to  the  Pacific.     However,  we  feel  certain  the  distance  is  much 

*  Gregg^s  Commerce  of  Prairie?,  vol.  II,  154:  but  what  other  route  hai  any 
advantage  in  timber  over  this? 
t  Gregg's  Commerce  of  Prairies,  vol.  II,  53. 
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nearer  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Wagons  can  travel  on  this  route  with  ease 
and  safety,  the  plains  being  so  large,  the  ground  over  which  the  company  will 
have  to  pass  can  be  eelecied,  and  bad  places  thereby  avoided.  Two  hundred 
miles  of  this  route  is  a  plain  wagon  road ;  and  for  that  distance  provisions  and 
forage  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices.  It  is  supposed  thot  the  com' 
pany  will  arrive  at  the  point  of  destination  in  80  or  100  days  from  the  time  of 
starting.  We  would  here  remark,  that  an  excellent  guide,  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  can  speak  theComanche  and  other  Indian  languages,  will 
accompany  the  expedition.^ 

We  have  constructed,  with  some  considerable  pains  and  labor,  from 
all  the  various  explorations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  charts, 
a  diagraro,*  representing, 

1.  The  nature  of  the  route  and  its  elevations,  selected  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, after  the  Notes  of  Fremont,  between  the  South  Pass  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

2.  Route,  &c.,  from  South  Pass  to  San  Francisco.    (Fremont's.) 

3.  Route,  &.C.,  from  Santa  Fe,  or  Passo  del  Norte,  2C0  miles  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  to  San  Diego.    (Emory's.) 

On  inspection  of  the  profile  view  of  the  three  proposed  routes,  in  the 
construction  of  which,  we  were  aided  by  our  scientific  friend  C.  W. 
Sears,  Esq ,  of  this  city,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco,  by  the  South  Pass,  framed  upon  the  very  latest  map  of  Col. 
Fremont,  1848,  is  »o  mountainous  as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  The 
route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  whilst  that 
from  Santa  Fe  or  the  vicinity,  to  San  Diego,  by  the  valley  of  the  Gila, 
is  a  most  beautiful  one,  presenting  but  in  a  small  portion  any  serious 
obstruction.  The  profile  views  are  made  with  great  care  from  actual 
surveys  by  government  engineers  ;  but  these  surveys  are  not  as  perfect 
by  any  means  as  they  should  be.  They  yet  indicate  very  much.  From 
the  vicinities  of  the  Del  Norte^  another  route  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lerouz,  to  the  southward  of  thn  Gila,  and  intersecting  that  river  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  source ;  the  road  is  supposed  to  be  good — 
throu^  an  open  prairie — if  water  can  be  had.    It  deserves  exploration. 

We  could  easily  show  that  there  are  no  grades  on  the  San  Diego 
route  too  considerable  to  be  overcome  by  the  present  construction  of 
railroads,  even  without  inclined  plains.  This  we  may  show  hereafter. 
But  it  is  remarkable^  at  this  very  period,  two  important  inventions  and 
patents  are  noted  by  the  press,  by  James  S.  French,  of  Virginia;  the 
one  a  brake  for  stopping  an  engine  and  cars  almost  instantly ;  the  other 
for  the  easy  ascent  of  any  grades,  without  the  use  of  inclined  plains  or 
leveling.  A  railroad  may  be  laid  down  over  the  ordinary  undulations 
of  the  earth,  like  a  turnpike  road,  and  engines  and  cars  be  so  constructed 
that  they  can  so  over  it  with  safety.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
mvention  enables  the  engineer,  by  mechanical  means,  to  supply  any 
degree  of  adhesion  which  may  be  required,  at  any  instant,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  it  the  moment  he  ceases  to  need  it  And  to  do  this,  there 
are  no  rack-rails,  or  cog-wheels,  or  center  rail ;  nor  is  there,  by  this  plan, 
any  such  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  train  as  would  be  caused  by 
adding  weight  to  the  engine,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  adhesion. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  entire  field  of  projections,  it  is  full  time  to 
pass  to  some  general  observations.     A  few  points  we  think  abundantly 

*  See  Frontbpiece. 
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evident,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  introduced  and  from  those  that 
are  readily  suggested: 

1.  That  no  connection  or  line  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  is  likely  to  be  popular  among  us,  or  succeed,  which, 
does  not  pass  through  and  intersect  in  its  iDhole  extent  our  own 
territory.  All  others  depend  too  much  upon  the  wills  and  caprices  and 
jealousies  of  foreigners,  which  may  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  the 
enterprise.  Besides,  such  foreign  roads  do  not,  to  the  same  extent, 
benefit  and  extend  our  own  po})ulation,  and  conduct  their  persons  and 
their  property  from  location  to  location  in  the  march  of  western  empire. 
Any  such  roads  adopted  by  us  must  be  temporary;  and  with  reference 
to  canals,  the  great  facts  stand  out,  that  the  sailing  distance  to  the  east 
must  yet  be  very  vast,  supposing  them  constructed;  that  their  construc- 
tion involves  as  enormous  outlay,  all  things  considered,  as  some  central 
rail  road  ;  that  if  undertaken  by  a  single  nation,  the  jealousies  of  others 
would  be  excited,  and  no  union  of  nations  on  the  subject  could  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  almost  impossibility  of  keeping  such  a  canal  neutral, 

2.  That  if  a  great  rail  road  be  constructed  through  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Pacific,  that  road  must  be  as  nearly  as  can  be 
CENTRAL,  to  cuUst  the  Sympathies,  regards,  and  co-operation  of  all  sec" 
tions  of  the  confederacy.  No  city  or  town  can  set  up  a  special  claim. 
The  object  is  national,  and  the  American  people  should  speak.  Hence 
the  rivalries  of  the  Lakes,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Natchez  and  Galveston, 
would  be  preposterous  and  defeat  the  best  concerted  scheme  of  either. 
Nor  only  must  the  road  be  central  to  command  a  sufficient  support  ever 
to  start  or  construct  it,  or  make  it  afterward  prosperous,  but  it  must  be 
upon  such  a  line  and  to  such  a  port  as  shall  be  clearly  established  to  be 
the  best,  all  things  considered.  In  such  a  spirit,  difiiculties  and  obstruc* 
tions  sink  down  into  insignificance.  The  facts  are  yet  not  all  before  us 
that  we  may  pronounce  authoritatively  and  decisively  which  is  that 
line  and  that  route.  ^ 

There  are  yet  reasons  and  facts  sufficiently  cogent  to  determine  our 
decided  preference,  in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject,, 
for  the  Memphis  terminus,  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  these  we  will  con- 
cisely state. 

1.  This  route  to  the  Pacific,  whether  at  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco, 
equally  good  harbors,  at  least  if  the  former  be  not  the  best,  to  leave 
Monterey  out  of  the  question,  is  as  short,  very  nearly  as  any  other 
American  route  proposed — much  shorter  than  the  road  to  St  Ix>uis-^ 
many  hundred  miles  less  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

2.  The  Memphis  road  is  more  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  continent 
(Natchez  being  that  point  longitudinally*),  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  at  a  point  always  navigable,  and  is 
as  easy  of  communication  with  every  other  section  of  the  Union,  as 
(we  maintain  much  easier  than)  any  other  road. 

3.  The  route  from  Memphis  is  at  least  as  good;  we  believe  betteVy 
than  any  other,  so  far  as  the  face  of  the  country  and  obstructions  are 
concerned.     It  is  not  so  far  south  as  to  be  within  the  regions  of  sultry 

*  Dr.  Cariwright.  We  have  it  on  other  authority,  that  the  lines  drawn  through 
thf"  extiemttiea  of  Maiue  and  Texas.  Florida  and  Iowa,  intereect  each  other  at 
Memphit, 
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SODS  and  disease,  nor  yet  so  far  north  as  to  be  among  continued  snow 
and  ice,  bui  is  through  a  temperate,  and,  for  a  large  part,  most  salubrious 
climate. 
4.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  Mississippi  is  always  navigable. 
Notwithstanding  this  preference,  however,  convince  us  of  a  better 
Awuriean  route  and  we  yield.  More  full  and  perfect  surveys  may  fix 
OS  in  our  prepossessions  or  altogether  destroy  them.  Let  us  have  the 
surveys  at  once.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise  between  the  North  and 
the  South  and  the  West,  should  rivalries  arise,  they  might  perhaps  only 
be  silenced  by  the  selection  of  a  terminus  at  some  point  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River^  supposing  that  surveys  should  establish  its 
equal  practicability. 

For  ourselves,  we  declare  for  the  road*— the  road  as  early  as  possible — 
the  road  over  the  best  route,  and  with  the  best  terminii — the  road 
moat  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  whole  union — and  we  do 
-  not  intend  that  any  idle  preferences  or  prejudices,  or  worse  still,  any 
discreditable  and  unpatriotic  rivalries  shall  attract  us  to  the  right  or  the 
left  in  the  pursuit  of  this  great  and  stupendous  enterprise,  which  shall 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Here  indeed  the  object  is 
our  country  J  and  man. 

Stupendous  as  appears  this  proposed  enterprise,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  at  all  impracticable.  For  a  nation  so  extraordinary  as  ours,  the^a^ 
his  only  to  go  forth,  and  the  deed  is  done ! 

We  say  not,  nor  pretend  to  say,  how  this  road  shall  be  built; 
whether,  as  Mr,  Whitney  proposes,  by  a  grant  of  the  land  on  either  side 
to  a  private  company,  making  of  them  the  greatest,  the  wealthiest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  corporation  in  the  world ;  or,  as  Mr.  Benton 
would  have  it,  by  government  appropriations  and  government  officers, 
thus  fearfully  increasing  executive  patronage,  and  leaping  at  once  head- 
kNig  into  a  system  of  such  prodigious  expenditures  for  internal  m- 
provements^  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  shall  in  a  few  years  make 
it  lose  the  federal  character  altogether  and  become,  unless  some  checks 
cut  be  devised,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  irresistible  centralisms  on 
evth — or  yet  by  Slate  appropriations  and  action  conjointly  with  indi- 
tiduals,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  perhaps  would  have  it,  or  as  economy  and 
expedition  might  demand,  since  government  ever  pays  much  anci  gets 
Uitie^  if  indeed  the  means  of  States  and  individuals  are  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  We  express  not  an  opinion  here.  Concert  of  action,  counsel, 
deliberalion,  are  required.  Wise  heads  must  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
MDDce.  We  see  difficulties,  vast  difficulties  in  either  or  any  view,  but 
ourfaiik  in  the  road,  and  the  road  at  once,  is  unshaken. 

It  is  demanded  by  our  wants.  Would  we  be  without  this  great  link 
to  bind  together  our  continent,  extend  our  pressing  population,  fill  up 
our  interior  valleys  and  vast  wilderness  with  an  enterprising  people, 
ncnre  onr  defenses  by  land  and  water,  and  bring  together  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  every  part  of  the  continent  in  common  marts? 
We  want  the  road  to  develop  our  mineral  resources,  which  appear 
to  be  inexhaustible.  We  know  not  yet  the  treasures  which  ore  beyond 
k  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  found  virgin  gold  in  quantities  to 
kwikJer  oar  imaginations  and  astound  our  judgments,  yet  we  know 
Mvcely  any  thing  yet  of  the  country.    Are  there  other  precious  metals? 
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Is  there  iron?  is  there  coal?  which  have  enriched  Pennsylvania  and 
given  rise  to  her  public  works,  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.*  We 
know  that  the  quantity  of  salt  is  altogether  inexhaustible  on  the  route ; 
and  is  this  article  so  valueless  that  it  will  not  bear  a  transportation  two 
or  three  times  as  great  only  as  is  borne  by  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania? 

We  want  the  road,  finally,  to  complete  for  us  that  commercial  Empire 
after  which  we  have  sighed — which  has  been  indicated  for  us  in  every 
step  of  our  progress,  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which 
appears  to  be  ours  by  a  manifest  and  inevitable  destiny.  Shall  we  noi 
then  have  it  ? 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  fifteen  hundred,  or,  it  may  even  be,  two 
thousand  miles  of  country  to  be  traversed  over — a  thousand  miles  of 
howling  wilderness — mountains,i)ills  and  valleys  and  rivers — all  of  that  I 
Sixty,  OF  perhaps  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  must  be  expended  and 
lie  for  a  time  without  income — even  so.  But  what  is  two  thousand  miles 
of  railroad  to  the  American  people,  and  what  is  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  in  the  United  States  a  single  loco* 
motive  engine  in  successful  operation.  Our  first  railroad  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1825,  and  it  was  not  until  October,  1829,  that  the  empire 
oi  steam  was  established  upon  our  shores.  In  that  twenty  years  what 
events !  Every  State  and  section  of  this  vast  republic  are  already  pene* 
trated  and  traversed  by  the  magic  power  it  engenders.  The  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  already  constructed  and  in  operation,  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one^  over  one  thousand  miles  of  which  center 
at  a  single  city,  Boston,  having  cost  $49,221,400,  and  earning  clear  of 
all  expenses  in  1848,  $2,678,745.  These  American  roads  have  varied 
in  cost  from  8  to  $60,0001  per  mile,  or  assuming  an  average  of  $30,* 
000 :  the  total  amount  expended  on  railroads  among  us  during  the  ^r5^ 
twenty  years  of  their  existence,  is  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

We  begun  these  railroad  enterprises  with  13,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
we  have  now  22,000,000.  We  begun  them  with  1,700,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  we  have  now  3,000,000  miles ;  we  begun  with  an 
annual  industrial  revenue,  which  has  increased  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  our  population ;  and  we  set  out  upon  the  career  of  the 
twenty  years  to  come  with  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  business  of  rail- 
roads in  every  point,  and  with  such  facilities  and  improvements  and 
reductions  in  cosl|  as  no  human  being  twenty  years  since  could  have 
foreseen.  Shall  the  future,  then,  be  staggered  by  this  project  of  a  rail- 
road only  one-third  as  long  as  the  past  has  already  built,  more  than  one- 
half /ess  expensive  and  one-fifth  part  in  extent  of  the  railroads  which  have 
been  projected,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  for  future  construction? 

When  the  first  American  road  was  constructed,  ''  twenty  tons  on  a 

*  Lieut.  Manry,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  King,  says  that  Lieut.  Minor,  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  Governor  of  San  Diego,  informed  him  of  having  found  bituminous  coal 
in  the  Selidad  valley,  about  lix  miles  from  the  port.  He  found  it  on  the  surface, 
and  used  it  in  the  forffe,  though  it  was  impregnuted  with  sulphur. 

t  The  Boston  and  Lowell  cost  $68,196  per  milo.  Reading  railroad,  Pennsylva- 
nia, much  more. 

X  The  average  price  of  iron  alone  in  bwrs,  at  Liverpool,  has  fallen  from  jSl4  per 
ton,  in  18A  to  £S.5  in  1819« 
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level  road  at  ten  miles  an  hour^^  was  ihe  extent  of  the  requirements  of 
those  who  were  in  advance  of  the  age  in  these  matters.  And  even  this 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  power  was  confined  to  a  very  few  persons 
in  England,  while  in  all  Europe  besides,  and  with  here  and  there  an 
exception  in  this  country,  they  were  as  little  thought  of  as  the  magnetic 
telegraph  in  1840  !  And  yet  at  this  date  a  locomotive,  even  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  which  will  haul  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
tons  on  a  level  road  at  the  same  speed,  is  no  uncommon  thing."* 
There  is  yet  existant  that  recklessness,  we  would  say  that  insolence^  of 
opinion,  which  would  set  itself  wp  in  judgment  here,  and  determine,  as 
it  did  twenty  years  a^,  the  acme  of  progress  is  reached,  and  your 
schemes  of  railroad  extension  are  visionary  and  impracticable  1  There 
is  a  modesty  in  true  science  which  almost  reaches  to  the /at/A  of  Ter- 
tullian:  *^this  is  impossible,  it  is  therefore  true,"  for  who  is  it  that  shall  de- 
termine the  impossible  ?    Those  who  think  ever  iSnd  it  easy  to  conclude. 

What  have  other  nations  done  in  the  progress  of  railroad  extension  ? 
England  in  thirty  years,  has  built  and  set  in  operation  3549  miles  of 
railroad,  costing  8550,706,802.  In  1845,  there  was  4000  additional 
miles  chartered,  at  a  computed  cost  of  very  nearly  as  much  more,  mak- 
ing, together,  a  railroad  investment  of  $1,000,000,000 1  A  single  one  of 
her  roads,  the  North  Western^  is  428  miles  long,  and  cost  $104,114,- 
633.  Has  Britain  so  got  the  start  of  us,  who  have  nearly  equalled  her 
in  population,  that  she  must  bear  the  palm  of  great  deeds  forever  alone  ? 

France  had,  in  1846,  1000  miles  of  railroad — Belgium  348 — Aus- 
trian Dominions  1935  miles — Prussia  700  miles — all  Germany  in  con- 
struction 7600  miles,  in  operation  4760  miles.  Nine  or  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  built  upon  the  continent! 

Even  Russia,  despotic  Russia,  is  on  her  way  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Warsaw  and  Cracow — to  Moscow — to  Odessa,  to  connect  the  Volga 
and  the  Duna:  these  are  all  stupendous  works. 

The  following  table,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  will 
show  aD  the  railroads  in  operation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  their  cost. 

Mlleg.  Coft  per  mil*  to  Jan.  4,  '49.  ToUl. 

United  States M'2l                 $30,000  $192,630,000 

Canada 54                   30,000  1,620,000 

Cnba 350                  38,000  7,000,000 

Total  in  America 6,725  $200,050,000 

United  Kingdom, 4.420  145,000  640,!)00,000 

France 1,2.50  1]0,0;>0  137.500,000 

Oermany 3,370  50,000  166,500,000 

Belfinn 495*  80,000  39,640,000 

Holland. 162*  25,0i)0  4.062,500 

Denmark  and  HoUtein 282  40,000  1 1 ,2d0,r.00 

Switxeriand 78  50,000  3,600,1)00 

lul  j: 1 62*  90,000  14,fi2.>,0<»0 

RnMia, 113  60,000  6,780.000 

Poland 187*  50.000  9,375,000 

Hnofarj.. 157  50,000  7.850,000 

Total  in  Earope 10.678  $1,044,402.500 . 

Total 17.403  $1,^744.602  500 

*  American  Railroad  JoomaL 

3  VoL-L 
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If  w€  ask,  what  has  been  attained  in  regard  to  speed  f  When  Mr. 
Stephenson  asserted  in  England,  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  attained^ 
he  was  hooted — it  has  reached  now  forty-seven  and  five-tenths  miles, 
and  we  understand,  more  lately,  even  as  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour  on 
the  Great  Western  road  in  England.  A  scientific  man  (Dr.  Lardner) 
would  not  undertake  to  fix  a  limit  short  of  two  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

If  we  ask  in  regard  to  econom^y  of  travel  and  freight?  The  Erie 
Railroad,  eighty-seven  miles  in  length,  transports  its  passengers  at  one 
and  seventy-two  tenths  of  a  cent  per  mile,  and  the  Providence  Rail- 
road established  its  rates,  a  few  years  ago,  at  one  cent  per  mile.  Coal 
is  transported  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  rate,  we  learn,  of  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  the  average  freight  upon  New  England  roads  is  less  than 
two  cents.  Compared  with  any  other  mode  of  travel,  where  can  com- 
petition arise  ?  The  British  railroads  carry  bale  goods  at  two  pence  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  twenty  miles  an  hour  !  Some  of  the  best  of  our  roads 
have  declared  over  ten  per  cent  annual  dividends,  whilst  those  of  Eu- 
rope have  gone  as  high  as  twelve  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  and  in  England 
4.24  per  cent,  was  declared  upon  a  gross  receipt  in  1848  of  forty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  on  all  the  lines. 

If  we  ask  in  regard  to  safety  ?  Dr.  Overton,  of  Nashville,  stated  in 
1845,  that  upward  of  forty-four  millions  of  people  had  traveled  over 
the  dififerent  railways  in  Great  Britain,  in  five  years,  toith  the  loss  of 
only  ten  lives.  In  raris,  in  1844,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  had  traveled  toithout  a  sin- 
fU  person  being  injured,  whilst  in  the  samd  period  there  were  nine 
illed  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  wounded  by  the  common  road- 
carriages  !  In  our  own  country,  however,  from  greater  recklessness^ 
the  accidents  have  been  much  greater,  though,  out  of  seventeen  millions 
of  passengers  transported*  on  the  Massachusetts  railroads,,  in  1 846-7-8, 
the  whole  number  of  fatal  accidents  were  one  hundred  and  eight 
(twenty-four  only  being  passengers),  being  about  six  in  ivery  million! 
We  question,  too,  if  this  is  not  greatly  higher  than  the  average  from 
year  to  year. 

Should  we  falter,  then?  For  as  it  is  sufficient  that  Great  Britain 
has  built  a  single  road,  costing  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  as  much 
as  is  required  for  a  road  across  our  continent,  and  that  the  statistics  of 
our  own  country,  as  carefully  collected  by  our  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington, show  an  annual  ^income,  realized  from  all  branches  of  industry 
among  us,  |amountinff  to  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.^  If  we 
were  to  build  the  road  in  ten  years,  not  perhaps  an  impossibility,  and 
the  income  of  the  nation  were  not  augmented,  an  utter  impossibility, 
the  amount  annually  expended  on  the  road  would  be  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  annual  income  of  the 
country  1 

Our  public  works,  we  mean  of  the  states,  and  cities,  and  govern- 
ment, have  already  cost  perhaps  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We 
pay  in  taxes,  state  and  federal,  &c.,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  annually, 
and  expend,  now  and  then,  when  the  humor  seizes  us,  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  single  year,  and  on  a  single  war.    What  of 

*  Patent  OAica  Report,  184& 
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these  tbinfifs  !    The  credit  of  the  American  nation  was  never  so  high 
before,  and  wealth  and  prosperity  never  so  universal  among  us. 

We  all  know  the  extraordinary  stimulus  which  was  given  to  Brit* 
ish  industry,  and  the  prodigious  strides  that  were  made  by  that  empire 
when  the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  causing  her  an  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  over  and  above  her  vast 
and  over-taxed  reven^ies,  and  in  twenty  years  an  expenditure  of  three 
thousand  millions,  all  of  it  raised  among  her  citizens. 

The  Romans  constructed  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  road,  a  single 
one  of  four  thousand  miles,  many  of  stones  and  rocks  joined  with 
great  care,  which  remain  sound  to  our  day;  they  had,  and  we  find 
among  their  ruins,  acqueducts  bringing  water  through  rocks  and  moun- 
tains for  sixty  miles,  over  valleys  raised  upon  immense  arcades  of  stone, 
and  supporting  large  canals.  The  Egyptians,  for  vain  purposes,  could' 
construct  prodigious  pyramid^?,  obelisks,  and  statues,  sometimes'  eleva- 
ting single  stones  of  seventy  feet  square.  The  Babylonians  had  their 
hanging  gardens  and  great  wall-^the  French  built  the  great  Semplon 
road  across  the  Alps — ^the  British  cut  a  tunnel  uTider  the  TkameSj  float- 
ing with  all  its  navies— -the  Chinese  put  up  a  great  wall  to  protect 
their  empire,  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  carried  over  the  highest  moun- 
tains, through  the  deepest  valleys,  and  continued  by  bridges  over  rivers, 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of  fifteen  feet  at  the  top, 
of  masonry,  with  square  towers  at  short  intervals  thirty-seven  feet  high! 
They  build  a  g^at  canal  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  mile»l  Even  the 
ancient  Americans,  if  Montaigne  can  be  credited,  hac^  a  road  from 
Quito  to  Cuzco,  nine  hundred  miles  long,  twenty-five  paces  broad, 
made  of  stones  ten  feet  square.  In  fact,  there  are  ruins  all  over  our 
country  of  stupendous  ancient  works,  that  might  perhaps  make  our 
Pacific  railroad  itself  blush. 

Build  the  road,  then — it  is  for  us,  and  not  for  our  children— it  is  within* 
oar  easy  efifort— it  is  most  promising  in  results — it  will  create,  as  it 
goes  along,  the  trade  which  shall  sustain  it,  and  will  even  carry  with  it, 
irora  station  to  station,  the  timber,  foundations,  and  supports,  which  it 
requires,  from  the  forests  to  the  prairies,  like  man  himself,  in  his  prog* 
ress  through  the  wilderness,  laden  with  the  material  which  is  to  nour- 
ish and  sustain  him.* 

*  Many  roads  in  our  coantry  have  already  done  this.  Hi»w  many  viliajires  do 
we  find  sprinijring  up  all  along  our  milroads,  and  what  an  extent  of  country  do 
they  bring  into  cultivation.  The  amount  of  trade  between  any  two  points  is 
always  vastly  enhanced  by  them. 

The  trade  of  Santa  Fe,  in  its  present  discouragements,  amounts  to  perhaps 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum  both  ways,  for  the  supply  of  Chihuahua 
and  the  other  neighboring  provinces;  The  cost  of  freight  is  full  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  «per  hundrea  pounds.  With  a  reduction  of  this  freight  to  one  dollar 
the  hundred  weight,  what  extension  of  the  New  Mexican  trade  may  be  con«> 
templated  ! 

It  will  cost  the  fiflty  thousand  passengers,  who  are  going  to  California,  two  hun* 
dred  dollani  each — ten  milHons  of  dollani.  If,  in  twenty  years  time,  thut  number 
of  persons  were  to  pass  and  repass  from  the  United  States  or  the  one-hulf  of 
them,  we  should  have  from  this  source,  from  the  road  alone,  several  millions  of 
dollarsr 

Five  millions  of  dollars  clear  of  working  expenses,  which  in  New  England  are 
estimated  at  fifty-four  per  cent  of  gross  income,  would  be  five  per  cent,  on  the 
co»c  of  road— •  food  divklend.    To-do  this,  the  gross  income  must  be  ten  millions 
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If  we  can  suppose  a  population  on  the  route  of  this  communication, 
and  in  constant  use  of  it,  of  four  millions  only,  and  that  it  will  reach 
the  number  in  twenty  years  would  not  seem  improbable,  considering 
the  riches  of  California  and  the  past  progress  of  our  western  country, 
and  the  impetus  the  road  itself  would  give,  that  population  alone  would 
support  the  roadj  with  its  travel  and  trade,  judging  from  the  number  of 
miles  of  railways  we  at  present  require. 

Thus,  then,  if  not  one  dollar  of  eastern  trade  is  realized  by  our 
Pacific  railroad,  if  begun  now,  it  is  capable,  in  less  than  one  genera- 
tion, of  being  as  profitable  as  other  American  roads  1 

Demonstrate,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  we  get  the  trade  of  India,  or 
even  make  it  highly  probable^  and  what  motives  are  there  superinduced 
to  gratify  national  avarice  or  ambition. 

We  call  upon  the  Memphis  Convention,  then,  to  act  with  energy  and 
promptness.  Other  routes  are  pressing,  and  their  partizans  are  sleepless. 
Some  of  them  have  the  advantages  of  surveys  in  progress.  Col.  Fre- 
mont is  engaged  upon  the  St.  Louis  route.  Let  the  city  of  Memphis, 
and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Arkansas,  make  a  contribution  for  an 
immediate  survey — a  few  thousand  dollars  will  be  sufficient  Let  an 
-engineer  be  appointed,  who  shall  start  at  once,  say  in  August,  over  the 
route  as  far  as  the  Pacific  at  San  Diego.  A  company  of  eight  or  ten 
can  easily  be  procured  to  accompany  him.  at  slight  expense.  They 
can  reach  San  Diego  in  time,  after  a  reconnoisance,  for  a  report  to  reach 
the  United  St|ite3  in  time  to  influence  the  action  of  the  very  next  Con- 
gress— say  in  January  or  February  next  We  believe  this  perfectly 
practicable,  aifd  that  the  necessary  funds  could  be  raised.  Reliance  in 
this  emergency  should  not  be  placed  upon  explorations  to  be  sent  out 
by  government,  which  are  loo  tedious. 

As  a  Southron,  we  confess  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  these 
schemes  to  connect  the  two  oceans.  Our  own  cities  must  revive  under 
their  influence,  and  commerce  visit  again  and  rule  in  her  wonted  marts. 

We  have  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  Why  has  the  progress  of  all  of  these,  save  the  laBt,  been 
unnaturally  checked  ?  Why  has  Charleston,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  doubled  New  York  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce, 
fallen 'SO  infinitely  behind  7  The  operation  of  our  federal  system  has 
built  up  New  York,  and  centered  in  it  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  nation,  which  is  conducted  with  the  produce  of  southern 
climes. 

Will  men  tell  us  that  our  slavery*  has  been  the  retarding  cause, 
when  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  that  whatever  of  products  this  nation 
has  sent  abroad  and  used  in  her  commerce,  until  within  a  year  or  two, 
have  been  the  exclusive  creation  of  this  very  slave  labor?  The  sweat 
of  the  African  and  the  bondman  has  as  much  built  up  the  granite  fac- 

•of  dollars.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  passengers  using  the  road,  in  whole 
«r  in  part,  for  ttaotl  backward  and  forward,  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Califor- 
nia, OrefTon,  India,  South  America*  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe,  at 
sixty  dollars  each,  would  give  this  amount*! 

*  We  trast  our  readers  will  all  procure  and  study  the  able  lecture  of  Glwood 
Fisher,  of  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  refutes  this  calumny,  and  vindicates  for  the 
South  a  high  social,  political,  and  industrial  eonditioa,  for  which  her  citizens  need 
not  blush.    We  shall  have  more  to  taj  about  thit  lecture  hereafter. 
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lories  and  palaces  of  New  England,  and  ordered  her  thousand  railroad 
routes,  as  it  has  harvested  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina,  nurtured  the  cot- 
ton of  Mississippi,  or  crushed  the  cane  of  Louisiana. 

Are  southern  climates  unfavorable  to  enterprise  and  trade?  Has 
the  South  ever  been  backward  in  contributing  her  quota  of  great  minds, 
and  working  minds,  in  'every  department  of  our  country,  in  peace  or 
in  war?  Antiquity  refutes  the  libel,  that  southern  Jaiitudes  are  not 
fitted  for  extensive  commerce.  The  empires  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media^ 
Persia,  and  Arabia  were  southern.  All  civilization  has  come  from  the 
souih — the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  sotUhemets.  Venice  was  a 
soiUhern  city.  Were  not  all  the  soulhern  Indian,  tribes  of  America,  at 
the  discovery,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  northern — Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians,  Natchez? 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Mobile,  our  neighbor  city,  which  is 
even  now  projecting  a  railroad  to  take  her,  perhaps,  five  hundred  miles, 
to  the  mouth  of  the, Ohio;  and  what  of  New  Orleans,  the  emporiunri 
of  a  dozen  states,  and  of  as  many  more  to  be  formed,  we  trifet,  in  the 
future — a  city  more  strictly  commercial^  perhaps,  than  any  other  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — which  has  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Mississippi,  an  infant  Hercules,  feeding,  growing,  and 
enlarging  upon  trade,  and  incapable  of  a  single  breath  without  the 
workings  of  its  great  arteries — stretching  out  its  broad  arms  and  draw- 
ing in  the  wealth,  resources,  and  power  of  an  empire — challenging,  in 
its  march  to  greatness,  and  threatening  to  outstrip,  every  other  commer- 
cial mart  upon  the  continent. 

Yes,  we  can  build  up  again  southern  marts,  and  that  when  the  conti- 
nent is  "bridged'*  by  a  railway  track,  connecting  with  Charleston  and 
Savannah  and  Mobile — for  these  cities  have  all  routes  in  progress  to  the 
Mississippi — and  with  New  Orleans  by  the  unrivalled  navigation  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  the  cheapest  and  the  best  navigation  in  the  world. 
Then  shqll  the  destinies  of  New  Orleans*be  fulfilled ;  and,  commanding 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  shall  go  out  to  trade  in  eastern  products,  having 
for  her  exclusive  markets,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  a  common  interest  in  the  commerce  of  all  other  countries. 

This  period  may  be  distant;  but  it  will  come  if  wc  do  our  duty— do 
it  manfully  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity — regarding  the  perpetuit}f^ 
and  power  of  our  glorious  confederacy,  but  not  unmindful — no,  not  for 
a  single  instant,  though  traitors  assail — or  recreant  to  our  own  hearths 

AND  HOXBSTEADS,  and  THE  SACRED  INnSRlTANOES  OF  OUR  FATHERS.* 

^  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  difltinguished  friend,  is  commended 
to  our  readers  for  their  consideration.  The  author  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  matters  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  ablest  reasoners,  and,  withal,  is  as  well 
known  as  nlmost  any  man  in  our  country. 

**  Yon  know  my  views  as  to  the  claims  of  Memphis;  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  are 
now  the  rivals  for  the  eastern  terminus.  Suppose  the  route  from  eacb  place  should 
be  fonnd  equally  practicable,  let  us  see  how  the  case  would  stand.  Virginia  migrht 
go  for  Memphis;  North  Carolina  would  be  lukewarm ;  South  Carolina, Georfi^ia and 
the  seven  other  southern  states,  including  Texan  and  Tennerare,  would  be  all  most 
unanimons— eleven  states.  Kentucky  and  Maryland  we  will  call  doubtful, 
though  I  rather  thiuk  they  would  be  most  in  favor  of  St.  Louis.  Ohio,  Indiana^ 
Illinois,  and  all  to  the  north,  would  go  for  St.  Louis;  so  would  the  eastern  states, 
and  all  the  fne  states;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  the  accursed  question  of  slavery  is 
already  niiziog  itself  up  with  the  road,  and  the  free  states,  who  are  removed  from 
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A  SKETCH  OF   THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER.  AS  TO  SOIL,  CLIMATE,  PRODUC- 
TIONS, &Cm  emigration,  PROSPECTS,  &c.,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

To  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Valley  of  the  West, 
matter  touching  any  portion  of  it,  I  trust,  will  be  acceptable.  To  an 
observer  of  the  present  day,  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  sec- 
tion of  country  did  not  earlier  attract  the  examination  of  the  enterprising 
to  the  many  points  of  interest  to  be  found  in  its  bosom,  as  well  as  the 
research  of  literary  labor  in  regard  to  its  earlier  history.  Surely  it  is  a 
theme,  in  all  its  bearings,  worthy  of  the  attention  oi  our  ablest  and 
wisest.  The  philosophic  Frenchman,  De  Tocqueville,  writing  of  our 
country,  says:  "The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  magnificent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God  for  man's  abode." 
And,  in  speaking  of  the  Atlantic  States,  he  says  again,  that,  "the  cen- 
ter of  poWer  still  remains  there,  whilst,  in  the  backward  States,  the  true 
elements  of  the  great  people,  to  whom  the  future  control  of  the  conti- 
nent belongs,  are  secretly  springing  up.**  Scarce  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  above  was  penned  by  a  sagacious  foreigner,  yet  they 
have  served  far  more  than  to  fulfill  his  remarkable  prediction.  And  here  I 
might  say  much  on  this,  which  would  be  alien  to  the  purposes  of  this  brief 
article.  As  to  the  truth  of  it,  it  sufiiceth  that  there  is  no  more  pertinent 
evidence  needed  for  the  moment,  than  the  establishment  and  success  of 
the  "  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,*'  located  at  the  great 
seat  of  their  trade  and  power,  and  devoted  to  the  complex  and  mighty 
interests  growing  up  in  their  midst  May  it  continue  to  prosper,  and  re- 
main worthy  of  the  important  duties  it  has  assumed.* 

Among  the  fair  sisterhood  of  States,  so  beautifully  traced  out  on  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  West,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
than  the  State  of  Mississippi,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  name  of  their  com* 
mon  boast,  the  Father  of  the  American  waters.  Though  among  the 
first  of  the  Western  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  Mississippi  seems 
only  for  a  brief  period  to  have  attracted  much  of  the  general  attention. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  great  land  speculations,  which  are  a  part 
/)f  the  history  of  the  West,  its  southern  portion  came  fully  into  market, 

it,  will  not  fo  for  it  if  it  is  to  go  throagh  slave  territory.  Opposition,  it  will  have, 
from  New  i  ook  and  Massachusetts  both,  on  these  grounds.  Now  suppose  we  say 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  for  the  terminus;  we  get  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania*  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  addition  to  the  others  to  the  south. 
These  states  can  carry  it,  and  the  south,  if  ii  cannot  get  it  as  low  down  as  it 
would  have  it,  must,  nevertheless,  get  it  as  low  down  as  it  can. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  question  this  turn,  but  I  think  it  wise  to  look  things 
in  the  face. 

**  1  make  these  suggestions  to  you,  not  because  I  mean  that  you  should  quote 
me  for  father,  or  speak  of  it,  but  because  you  asked  me  for  my  views  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  is  nearest  to  my  heart,  and  because  I  tliink  it  wise  for  southoru  people  to 
have  their  eyes  about  thorn ;  and,  above  all,  because  I  think  the  convention  should 
not,  in  the  present  meager  state  of  information  as  to  routes,  commit  their  constit- 
uents to  nny  particular  route.^* 

*The  writer's  compliment  is  acknowledged;  but,  alas!  the ''success*^  of  the 
'*  Commercial  Review*'  has  not  been  as  eminent  as  he  supposed,  iu  the  past,  what> 
ever  may  be  the  hopes  of  the  future.— £o. 
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and,  some  years  later,  eimilar  scenes  were  re-enacted  at  the  sale  of  that 
fine  tract  of  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  known  as  the 
"Chickasaw  session."  After  the  disposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  domain,  at  these  sales,  interest  seems  to  have  subsided  as  to  the 
State,  and  to  have  turned  aside  in  the  pursuit  after  the  rich  loam  of 
Louisiana,  the  new  regions  of  Arkansas,  and  the  varied  expanse  of  the 
young  republic  of  Texas.  Among  the  many  causes  which  might  be 
assigned  for  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  the  State  seems  then 
to  have  fallen,  I  will  mention  only  one.  It  is  a  conceded  point,  I  be- 
lieve, that  our  western  land  sales  were  at  the  same  time  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  nucleus,  of  much  reckless  speculation,  in  which  bona  fide 
settlers  could  not  participate,  and  which  was  managed  and  governed  by 
gambling  traders  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
banks  of  the  time,  managed  as  they  then  were,  furnished  the  food  in 
this  headlong  race  after  fortune.  Without  a  further  waste  of  words,  we 
have  here  the  cause  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  private  financial  history  of  our  people  in  the  West  No 
land  sales  presented  a  higher  de^ee  of  excitement,  or  more  gigan- 
tic schemes  of  speculation,  than  in  Mississippi.  No  State  plunged  with 
a  bolder  leap  into  the  corrupt  banking  system  of  the  times,  and  nowhere 
did  more  disastrous  consequences  follow  in  the  train  of  either.  The 
monopoly  of  large  bodies  of  the  public  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  profits  of  gam- 
bling, instead  of  the  regular  returns  of  honest  industry,  were  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  one  and  the  other.  In  the  crash  of  1836,  7,  *8, 
and  '9,  an  almost  universal  bankruptcy  ensued  amongst  us,  and  some  of 
the  finest  portions  of  Mississippi  became  partially  depopulated.  Then, 
in  the  breaking  up  of  our  miserable  banking  system,  many  unhappy 
conseaaences  followed,  the  baleful  efifects  of  which  have  pursued  the 
State,  kept  down  its  natural  growth  and  prosperity,  and  are  yet  seen, 
and  daily  felt,  in  our  courts  of  justice  and  our  halls  of  legislation.  The 
effects  of  these  causes  (proceeding  from  whence  they  may,  for  I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  here)  are  very  obvious.  They  have  greatly  im- 
peded oar  increase  in  population;  turned  away  from  us  the  goodly  tide 
of  eastern  emigration,  and  thus  crippled  the  revenue,  resources,  and 
power  of  the  State.  In  speculative  schemes,  the  agricultural  interests 
have  been  grievously  neglected,  and,  in  its  infancy,  our  rich  virgin  soil 
has  been  squandered  and  exhausted.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  abusing 
effects  of  this  race  after  gold,  on  the  intellectual  growth  and  character. 
It  is  to  be  seen  amongst  us ;  and  there  are  many,  rarely  and  nobly  gifted, 
who  look  with  vain  regret  on  labors  expended  in  the  race  for  specula- 
tion and  money,  which,  if  properly  directed,  would  have  made  them 
useful  to  their  country,  an  ornament  of  general  society,  an  honor  to 
their  State,  and  enabled  them  to  have  left  to  their  children  a  lofty  herit- 
age of  fame.  Lastly,  from  peculiar  causes,  the  confidence  of  our  sis- 
ter States  in  our  general  policy  and  system  of  laws,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. But  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  The  old  Regime  of 
Mississippi  has  passed  away,  and  better  times,  I  hope,  are  ahead  of  us. 
Our  landis  are  now  in  the  hands  of  earnest  cultivators.  The  banking 
sjTStem  is  no  more,  and  but  one  diminutive  member  of  the  tribe  is  leit 
to  remind  as  of  the  days  of  the  ''olden  time.''    The  laws  and  legisla- 
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tjon  of  the  Stale  have  become  permanent  and  settled.  We  have,  at 
last  gone  through  the  fiery  ordeal;  credit  and  confidence  have  been  re- 
stored, and  the  present  population  of  Mississippi  is  almost  unindebted. 
Our  State  is  once  more  attracting  the  share  ot  public  attention  to  which 
her  many  natural  advantages  so  richly  entitle  her.  To  these  it  is  my 
present  intention  briefly  to  call  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

The  State  is  comparatively  small.  It  yet  presents  a  great  variety  of 
soil,  and  is  divided  into  many  different  districts.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  State  is  generally  known  as  North  Mississippi,  though  the  region 
thus  designated  includes  a  portion  only  of  the  North.  This  section  of 
the  State  came  into  market  and  cultivation  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  rather  rolling,  but  generally  it  is 
very  clean — has  an  open,  champaign  appearance,  and  is  beautifully 
wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  &c.,  devoid  of  undergrowth.  The  uplandts 
produce  very  abundantly  for  a  year  or  two,  when  they  are  apt  to  h% 
ruined  by  heavy  rains,  the  substratum  of  the  country  being  sandy. 
The  valley  lands,  as  they  are  termed,  are  much  more  durable^  the  soil 
being  heavier  and  darker,  and  are  highly  productive;  but  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be,  and  are  frequently,  submerged,  acres  at  a  time,  under  billows 
of  sand  washed  from  the  uplands  during  the  heavy  freshets.  Cotton 
has  hitherto  been  the  chief  product ;  but  as  the  soil  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  the  country  colder  from  being  more  open,  its  cultivation 
will  probably  be  in  some  degree  abandoned,  and  attention  given  to 
lighter  crops.  It  is  considered  a  healthy  country.  The  water,  what 
there  is  of  it,  is  very  good ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  watered. 
There  is  a  small  creek,  called  Cold  Water,  in  its  borders,  and  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River  makes  from  it  Hut  for  the  scarcity  of  water,  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  a  good  stock  country,,  and  also  proper  for  the  raising 
of  small  grains.  The  chief  outlet  of  this  lec^ion  is  by  wagons,  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  which  town  it  may  be  said  almost  to  have  built 
Before  the  Chicakasaw  Cession  came  into  cultivation,  it  was  a  muddy 
village,  and  since,  in  a  few  years,  through  its  wagon,  grocery,  and  cot- 
ton trade,  it  has  sprung  into  the  fair  and  stately  city,  which  now  salutes 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  from  the  brow  of  the  ancient  Chickasaw  BlufE 

The  settling  of  this  region  is  one  among  the  many  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Western  States.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  an  Indian  wilderness,  and  now  it  has  reached  and  passed,  in  its 
population,  other  portions  of  the  State  of  ten  times  its  age ;  and  this  popu- 
lation, too,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  West  Great  attention  has  been 
given  to  schools  and  education,  and  here  has  been  located  *4he  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,"  so  amply  endowed  by  the  State,  and  now  just  going 
into  operation^  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  most  able  professors 
from  the  eastern  colleges.  There  13  no  overgrown  wealth  among  them, 
and  yet  no  squalid  poverty ;  the  people  being  generally  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial, and  independent  farmers.  Considering  its  climate,  soil,  health, 
and  general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  think  no  more  desira- 
ble or  delightful  residence  could  be  found,  than  among  the  hills  and 
sunny  valleys  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession. 

Another  section  of  North  Mississippi  is  called  the  '^  Prairie,"  or 
^^Tombigbee,"  country,  commencing  in  the  extreme  county  of  Itawam- 
ba^ covering  the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  and  sweeping  far  down  od 
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the  Alabama  line.  The  country  is  uniformly  level ;  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  flat,  with  scarcely  a  tree;  covered  by  rank  grass;  dotted 
sometimes  with  pools  and  marshes,  and  intersected  by  dull,  sluggish 
branches.  The  soil  is  a  dark,  heavy  loam,  coal  black,  and  of  surprising 
strength  and  fertility.  The  dirt  is  different  from  that  of  lower  Louisi- 
ana in  this,  that  it  is  more  of  an  original,  and  less  of  a  depositary,  char- 
acter ;  and  also  in  being  thick  and  highly  adhesive,  instead  of  light  and 
ashy,  as  the  former.  It  is  also  corrosive,  and  deeply  impregnated  with 
lime.  The  soil  is  a  strong  one,  and  certainly  inexhaustible.  The  crop 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  cotton — of  which  the  yield  is  abundant,  when  the 
rank  grass  of  the  prairie  is  overcome  by  cultivation,  and  the  cotton  is 
not  ruined  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  strong  nature  of  the  soil  The 
black  mud  becomes  excessively  disagreeable  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
rains  are  very  heavy,  and  render  transportation  through  the  country,  as 
well  as  its  cultivation,  very  laborious.  The  yield  of  corn  is  luxuriant  and 
abundant 

This  region,  though  lying  by  the  Chickasaw  counties,  finds  its  mar- 
ket at  Mobile^  by  means  oi  the  Tombigbee  river  principally ;  a  fine 
stream,  and  navigable  for  good  boats  seven  months  of  the  year.  The 
head  of  its  navi^tion  is  Aberdeen,  a  thriving  town  in  Monroe  county, 
sprung  up  in  a  lew  years,  and  already  a  place  of  very  heavy  trade ;  the 
third  shipping  point  in  the  State,  having  cleared  near  forty  thousand 
bags  of  cotton  the  past  season.  The  border  counties,  down  the  Ala- 
bama line,  change  from  the  prairie,  and  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  the  Chickasaw  Cession.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  healthy  range  of 
counties,  finely  watered,  and,  for  several  years,  fast  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  growing  in  wealth.  Cotton  grows  well,  and  the  lighter  grains 
abundantly,  which  is  wagoned  to  Gainsville,  or  some  shipping  point  in 
Alabama,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  and  thence  to  Mobile. 

A  large  district  of  the  State  is  known  as  East  Mississippi,  which 
really  includes  the  South  East,  and  part  of  the  Southern  portion. 
Though  one  of  the  oldest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  settled  portions  of 
the  State.  The  people  of  East  Mississippi  boast,  and  with  reason,  of 
their  good  health,  pure  bracing  air,  and  aelightful  water.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  land  is  mixed — some  poor  and  some  very  rich — broken  hills 
and  fertile  valleys.  Cotton  is  produced,  though  to  no  great  extent;  corn 
and  small  grain  abundantly ;  sometimes  rice  in  small  quantities.  Fruits 
are  plenty.  This  region  is  somewhat  famous  for  cattle,  in  which  a 
chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  many  of  its  citizens  consists ;  hence  has 
often  been  applied  to  them  the  familiar  soubriquet  of  the  ''  cow  coun- 
ties.'* The  country  is  indeed  highly  pastoral  and  possesses  many  of  its 
pleasant  characteristics ;  without  the  soil  or  the  market  for  the  sole  cul- 
tivation of  the  heavier  Southern  staples,  it  rejoices  in  other  advantages, 
contributing  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  general  happiness  of  its  people. 
Scattered  thick  here  and  there,  are  to  be  found  lands  of  the  most  fertile 
and  generous  cast ;  and  there  cannot  be  met  with  a  more  independent  or 
hospiuible  community  than  among  the  East  Mississippians.  Among 
their  fertile  valleys,  and  on  their  green  hills,  is  to  be  found  "  many  a 
cozy  nook  and  dingle,  bushy  dell  and  bousky  bourne  fram  side  to  side," 
where  are  to  be  seen  the  bright  eye  and  rosy  cheek  of  health,  and  to 
be  felt  the  warm  heart  and  generous  hand  of  a  frank  and  manly  people. 
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A  small  portion  of  their  trading  is  done  at  Jackson,  the  present  termi- 
nus of  the  Vicksburg  railroad ;  a  small  portion  down  Pearl  river  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  greater  part  to  the  city  of  Mobile. 

The  portion  of  the  State  bordering  on  the  sea  shore,  with  its  bathing, 
fish,  oysters,  and  pleasant  sammer  retreats,  is  well  known  to  the  dast- 
coyered  denizens  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  becoming  a  place  of  resort,  as 
well  for  own  people  as  for  the  citizens,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  rival  the 
famed  gatherings  of  Newport  and  Cape  May.  Back  from  the  sea  coast 
is  generally  a  sandy,  broken  tract,  covered  by  quantities  of  fine  pine. 
The  turpentine  busmess  is  already  attracting  attention ;  applibation  has 
already  been  made  by  individuals  to  the  General  Government  for  grants 
of  public  lands  there  situated,  in  order  to  test  the  business  and  thereby 
enhance  the  value  of  the  residue.  A  large  factory  has  been  opened, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  the  business.  The  position  and  material 
favor  such  a  trade,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  no  boubt  become  heavy 
and  profitable,  and  furnish  a  fine  investment  for  capital. 

The  south-west  and  country  above  it,  though  the  oldest,  is  the  por- 
tion of  Mississippi  least  known  to  the  writer.  The  soil  is  rich,  and 
the  population  numerous,  wealthy  and  highly  distinguished  for  intelli- 
gence. The  course  of  trade  of  a  portion  is  through  Bayou  Sara,  on  the 
West  Feliciana  railroad,  and  the  whole  to  New  Orleans,  through  some 
point  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the 
ancient  and  time-honored  city  of  Natchez. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  only  remaining  section  of  Mis- 
sissippi which  I  can  notice.  Commencing  some  fifty  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  inclining  to  the  interior  tor  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  line  gently  circling  northward,  up  through  the  center,  then 
diverging  to  the  northwest  to  a  point  below  Memphis,  including  the  coun- 
ties of  Desoto  and  Panola,  is  to  be  found  as  noble  a  sweep  of  country  as 
any  in  the  world.  It  is  washed  by  the  Mississippi  frotn  Memphis  to 
Vickburg,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Yazoo,  its  head  waters  and  tribu- 
taries, throughout  its  greatest  extent.  The  facilities  for  market  are  un- 
equaled.  The  Yazoo  river,  running,  as  we  have  said,  through  nearly 
its  whole  extent,  is  an  excellent  stream,  affording  steam  navigation 
sometimes  as  high  as  the  southwest  corner  of  Marshall  county.  The 
soil  is  of  the  most  productive  character,  being,  as  it  is  called,  swamp 
land.  It  possesses  all  the  strength  of  the  prairie  lands,  without  their 
sticky,  adhesive  and  corrosive  nature.  This  region  of  our  State  has 
come  into  cultivation  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  it  having  been, 
heretofore,  considered  damp  and  unhealthy.  This  impression  is  fast 
losing  ground,  and  the  cotton  planters,  deserting  the  rolling  uplands,  are 
fast  pouring  in  upon  the  "  swamp."  Indeed  the  impression  of  the  sickness 
of  the  South,  generally,  has  been  rapidly  losing  ground  for  some  years 
back ;  and  that  blessin;?  is  now  sought  with  as  much  confidence  on  the 
^  swamp  lands''  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi,  as  among  the  hills  and 
plains  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Population  of  the  very  finest  character 
is  being  attracted  hither;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  must  be  the  wealthiest 
and  most  flourishing  part  of  Mississippi.  When  other  portions  of  the 
State  shall,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  worn  out  and  exhausted  (as  they 
will,  unless  our  mode  of  cultivation  is  greatly  improved),  it  will  be  the 
storehouse,  the  granary,  the  Egypt  of  th&  surrounding  country.    One 
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drawback  on  these  lands,  however,  is  their  liability  to  overflow  from 
freshets  in  the  Mississippi  river.  This  danger  is  diminishing  every 
year,  and  as  population  increases,  levees,  good  and  substantial,  will  be 
built  An  enbrt  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Liegislature,  to  pass 
a  Levee  Bill,  which  failed,  but  which  will  be  renewed  with  better 
success  at  the  next  session.  Some  years  ago  Congress  donated  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi  500,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  Internal  Improvement.  Most  of  these  lands  are  located  within  the 
district  we  are  speaking  of.  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  they 
were  advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Planter's  Bank  bonds  and  coupons  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment therefor.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  Government  land 
here  also  vacant,  and  selling  for  the  minimum  price.  Very  heavy 
tracts  of  land  are  here  also  held  by  speculators,  whose  necessities  and 
our  tax  laws  are  forcing  to  sell.  The  natural  advantages  of  these  lands 
are  appreciating  them  in  value  every  year,  and  the  present  is  probably 
the  most  advantageous  period  to  purchase  which  will  evei*  occur  again. 
I  may  also  mention  that  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  these  lands, 
owned  by  old  Commission  Houses,  and  foreign  Banks,  and  no  doubt 
could  be  purchased  of  them  low. 

The  section  last  spoken  of  embraces  the  counties  of  Yazoo,  Sun- 
flower, Washington,  Bolivar,  Coahomo,  Tunica,  Tallahatchie,  and  a 
portion  of  De  Soto,  Panola,  Yallobusha,  Carroll  and  Holmes,  and  is 
generally  known  as  the  Region  of  the  *' River  counties." 

Biississippi  can  as  yet  boast  of  but  few  work?  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment There  has,  however,  for  a  few  years  past,  sprung  up  a  strong 
disposition  to  carry  out  something  of  the  sort  The  idea  of  connecting 
Memphis  by  a  railroad,  running  through  North  Mississippi,  with  the 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Carolina  road,  has  been  broached  and  advocated 
through  your  Journal.  The  plan  is  feasible,  and  is,  every  day,  engaging 
the  attention  of  men  who  will  accomplish  their  undertaking. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  Railroad  from  Vicksburg  to  Jack- 
son. This  road  has  long  been  ^aded  twelve  miles  east  of  Jackson  to 
Brandon;  by  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  our  two  per  cent  fund,  do- 
nated to  us  by  Congress  for  such  purposes,  was  appropriated  to  extend- 
ing and  completing  this  line  to  Alabama.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  so  doing. 
The  Road  will  soon  be  completed  to  Brandon,  and  if  a  small  amount 
of  foreign  capital  can  be  aUracted  to  it,  it  will  be  completed,  so  as  to 
connect  with  the  Atlantic  at  Charleston.  The  recent  addition  of  North- 
em  Mexico  to  our  Union,  the  immense  mineral  wealth,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  its  ports  and  harbors,  toward  the  rich  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  Orient,  render  the  question  of  a  land  connection  between  the  Califor- 
nias  and  the  Atlantic  a  matter  of  pressing  and  glorious  interest.  It  is, 
however,  too  important  a  theme  to  be  discussed  here.  At  an  early  day, 
if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  from  an  examination 
of  a  mass  of  papers  heretofore  before  the  United  States  Senate,  lay  be- 
fore your  readers  a  sketch  of  the  different  projects  connected  with  the 
above. 

There  is  otie  cause  which  at  present  I  will  mention  as  operating 
against  the  resources  and  population  of  Mississippi :  is  the  heavy  amount 
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of  Government  lands  remaining  unsold  within  her  borders.  By  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office,  they  amount- 
ed, on  the  30th  June,  1845,  to  10,409,034  acres.  Of  these,  there  had 
been  in  market ^^ve  y6ars,  1,018,114  acres;  te/i  years,  451,390  acres; 
fifteen  yearSj  2,974,097;  twenty  ye&rs,  934,131  ;  twenty  five  years,  894,- 
424;  thirty  years,  2,924,172;  and  over  rAtr/y  years,  1,222,706.  These 
lands  are  all  held  at  a  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  which  price  they 
can  never  be  sold,  and  will  remain  a  heavy  incubus  upon  our  prosperi- 
ty. The  subject  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and  was  ably 
urged  upon  it  by  General  Shields  in  the  Report  above  named.  Under 
the  graduation  system,  of  about  4,344,725  acres  in  nine  years,  was  sold 
3,469,320.92  acres,  and  the  balance  is,  and  will  be  soon  disposed  of. 
Every  consideration  demands  strict  legislation,  economy,  comity  to  the 
States  in  whose  borders  these  lands  lie,  and  justice  to  the  mighty  wave 
of  the  frontier  population,  sweeping  onward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  extending  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  our  country  across  the  continent.  The  removal  of  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  occupancy  of  our  public  lands,  has  always 
been  a  favorite  idea  with  me,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  I  cannot  here 
help  alluding  to  a  public  man,  whose  official  career  is  now  nearly  run— - 
one  whose  untiring  industry  and  unvarying  accuracy,  have  made  him 
famous,  whilst  his  far  reaching  sagacity  and  comprehensive  ability  have 
shed  a  mighty  flood  of  light  upon  all  the  financial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  his  country.  I  allude  to  Robert  I.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  and 
I  cannot  better  conclude  this  subject,  than  by  quoting  his  own  language 
in  reference  to  it  "Reduce,"  says  he,  "the  price  which  the  laborer' 
must  pay  for  the  public  domain ;  bring  thus  the  means  of  purchase 
within  his  power;  confine  the  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited 
quantities;  preserve  thus  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  for  ages  to 
come,  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  oppressed ;  reduce  the  taxes  by  re- 
ducing the  tariff,  and  bring  down  the  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life — ar^d  more  will 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor,  than  if  millions  were  added 
to  the  profits  of  manufacturing  capital." 

There  is  much  else  which  I  could  well  allude  to  in  connection  with 
my  State,  but  I  am  warned  to  conclude.  I  can  only  say,  that,  to  my 
view,  no  State  has  fairer  and  brighter  prospects  before  her  in  the  future, 
if  prudence  shall  rule  the  action  of  her  people,  and  wisdom  guide  their 
counsels  and  conduct 
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PROPOBBD   NEW    ROUTB   FOR  A  DIRBCT  COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN   NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS,  ACROSS  THE  PENINSULA  OF  FLORIDA. 

Since  the  reception  of  the  followinsr  poper,  we  have  had  an  oportunity  of  con- 
▼ersing  with  senator  Yulee,  of  Florida,  who  ii  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
measure  it  proposes,  and  who  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before 
Congress.  Mr.  Yulee  states,  that  considcraMe  interest  has  been  manifented  by 
northern  cnpitalists  in  the  undertsliina,  and  that  some  early  aieps  with  regard 
to  surveys,  &c.,  will  be  made.  Certainly,  nothing  can  bo  more  important  than 
the  proposed  eoDoection»  and  aothiog  can  be  more  tmmediiitefy  praetieable,  if 
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taken  spiritedly  in  hand.  The  idea  of  bringing  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
these  ^reat  emporium?,  by  a  safe  and  pleaaani  medium  of  travel,  w'nh'in  four 
days  distance  of  each  other,  is  worthy  of  the  progreKive  spirit  of  thf  ago,  and  is 
but  another  indication  of  tho  high  destinies  of  our  country.  We  shall  bo 
oblii(ed  to  Mr.  Fuirbank,  or  senator  Yulee,  for  further  and  more  full  particulars, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  afford  the  review  as  a  mcdiam  of  their  discussion. — Ed. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  the  immense  and  increasing 
commerce  which  has  its  center  of  operations  at  New  Orleans,  a  speedy 
and  direct  communication  between  New  York,  the  great  northern  em* 
porinm  of  commercial  interest,  and  New  Orleans  that  of  the  south  and 
south-west,  has  engrossed  much  of  public  attention,  and  has  been  con- 
stantly a  matter  of  absorbing  interest 

The  first  and  most  natural  channel  of  communication,  was  by  means 
of  ship  packets  between  the  two  places;  and,  for  freight,  this  has  con- 
tinued  ihe  sole  means  of  transportation.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
was  the  ordinary,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  usual,  route  of  passage. 
The  distance  by  sea  is  estimated  at  about  2,500  miles,  or  nearly  as  far 
as  to  Europe;  and  the  length  of  passage  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days. 

By  means  of  the  steamboats  ascending  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  a  new  channel  of  communication  was  opened  inland  by  steam- 
boatSy  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  and  connected  with  Baltimore,  within  a  few 
years  past,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  This  route,  following 
the  circuitous  meandering  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, .  and 
ascending  against  their  strong  currents,  ahhough  perhaps  performed 
with  greater  comfort,  is  but  little  loss  in  point  of  time  than  that  by  the 
packet  ships. 

The  most  direct  route  has  always  been  through  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Somh  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States  on  the  line 
of  travel.  Performed  by  stages,  this  was  an  exceedingly  tedious,  difii- 
cnlt,  and  expensive  route,  and  was  only  used  by  those  to  whom  time 
was  an  object  The  gradual  opening  of  railroads  through  these  States 
has  increased  the  comfort  and  dispatch  of  this  route.  It  is  now  so  con- 
nected, that  but  about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  journey  are  made  by 
stages,  and  the  remainder  is  traversed  by  steamboats  and  railroads. 
Tl^  most  disagreeable  feature  of  this  route,  at  present,  is  the  outside 
steamboat  connection  between  Charleston,  B.C.,  and  Wilmington,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  steamboats  of  very  ordinary  size  and 
construction ;  the  shallowneiss  of  the  water  upon  the  bar  at  Cape  Fear 
rendering  the  employment  of  larger  steamers  impracticable.  Another 
disagreeable  feature  is  the  rare  connection  of  the  different  roads,  and 
consequent  transfer  of  passengers  and  luggage  at  the  different  lerminii, 
with  diay  and  night  traveling  in  the  cars,  and  but  little  opportunity  for 
rest  The  time  within  which  the  connection  is  made  through  to  New 
York,  is  eight  days;  which  may  be  abridged,  perhaps  to  seven,  when 
the  one  hundred  miles  of  stageing  is  connected  by  railroad. 

Within  the  past  season,  by  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  a  new 
route  has  been  thrown  open  by  way  of  the  great  lakes,  by  which  nearly 
the  whole  distance  is  performed  by  water,  with  an  increase  of  distance, 
but  an  addition  of  comfort;  this  route  beipgsome  three  or  four  thousand 
miles,  but  not  more  expensive  than  the  others. 

The  impulse  given  to  commereei  by  the  introduction  of  ocean  steam- 
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ers,  although  soon  realized  in  this  country,  has  not  been  ^cted  upon 
until  within  the  last  three  years;  our  dock  yards  have  teemed  with  the 
rapid  construction  of  ocean  steamers.  This  mode  of  communication  is 
evidently  superior  to  any  other  yet  made  use  of.  Combining  the  greatest 
safety  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  and  under  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  the  steamship  is  becoming  the  striking  feature  of  the 
present  century ;  and  with  these  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  electric  tele* 
graph  upon  land,  we  are  compressing  the  globe,  by  the  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  into  a  thousandth  part  of  its  former  compass. 

An  attempt  was  made,  as  early  as  1S20,  to  run  a  steamship  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans.  A  vessel,  built  by  Messrs.  Henry  Eckford  and 
David  Dunham,  of  New  York,  named  the  Robert  Fulton,  made  several 
trips;  but  it  was  found  that  her  engines  were  not  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  it  was  abandoned.  Since  that  time,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  stramehip  line,  until  within  the  past  year. 
Messrs.  Newton,  Howard  Sl  Co.,  built  the  Crescent  City,  which  proved, 
on  her  trial  trip,  that  she  was  probably  the  fleetest  steamship  afloat,  and 
that  the  distance  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  could  be  run  in 
less  than  seven  days,  and  in  advance  of  the  mail.  The  steamship  Falcon 
has  also  been  p heed  on  the  line,  and  others  are  being  built.  This  is  a 
new  era  in  the  communication  with  New  Orleans,  and  its  success  has 
awakened  new  aUention  to  the  subject  The  rapidity  of  the  passages 
of  the  Crescent  City  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise  and  gratulation.  But 
since  the  successful  issue  of  this  route,  the  ouestion  has  arisen,  can  the 
route  be  further  shortened,  and  accomplished  in  less  time  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  project  of  a  ship  canal,  to  cut  oflf  the  long 
and  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has  been 
talked  of  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  Within  a  few  years, 
several  railroad  routes  have  been  suggested,  terminating  on  diflferent 
points  and  water-courses;  and  in  the  year  1845,  a  survey  was  made 
across  the  peninsula,  from  the  St  Johns  river  to  the  Gulf,  by  Capt. 
Blake,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  under  the 
authority  of  government 

As  these  ocean  steamers  are  enabled,  even  with  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  which  requires  a  circuit  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles,  to  compete  successhiUy  with  the  mail  line  by  railroad 
and  steamboats,  upon  the  most  direct  land  route,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
if  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by  them  could  be  lessened,  their  lenmh  of 
passage  would  be  shortened  by  that  amount  A  canal,  or  railroad, 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  would  seem  to  aflford 
the  only  prospect  of  thus  shortening  the  distance.  A  canal  is,  for  many 
reasons,  impracticable;  or,  at  all  events,  in  comparison  with  a  rail  road, 
does  not  ofler  advantages  commensurate  with  the  increased  expense.  A 
railroad,  then,  which  should  enable  these  steamers  to  connect  at  each 
end,  and  avoid  the  circumnavigation '  of  the  reef,  is  the  desideratum. 
The  first  question  to  be  solved  is,  can  harbors  be  found  at  the  term  in  ii  on 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  steamers 
of  that  class  ?  The  next  point  is,  the  length  and  feasibility  of  construc- 
tion, considered  in  reference  to.  the  distance  saved.  With  these  data  we 
can  form  a  correct  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  practical  importance 
and  bearing  of  any  sueh  proposed  route. 
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We  will  proceed  to  discuss  the  topographical  view  of  the  matter.  By 
a  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  commencing 
from  a  point  due  east  from  New  Orleans,  the  peninsula  and  its  reefs  ex- 
tend southerly  about  four  hundred  miles,  the  circuit  of  which  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  direct  line  northerly,  occasioning  a  loss  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles.  Upon  the  Atlantic  side,  in  about  latitude  31°,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans,  is  found  the  harbor  of  Sl 
Marys,  ninety  miles  south  of  Savannah,  having  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet 
OD  the  bar  at  its  lowest  tides,  and  some  twenty-three  at  high  tides.  This 
'm  better  than  Charleston,  and  equal  or  superior  to  Savannah,  and  is 
amply  fit  to  admit  ocean  steamers.  On  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  Gulf, 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  is  found  the  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys,  where, 
it  is  believed,  sufficient  depth  of  water  exists  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  distance  from  St.  Mary's  harbor,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cedar  Keys,  on 
the  Gulf,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles ;  and  the  distance  of 
Cedar  Keys  from  New  Orleans,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles;  while  the  distance  of  St.  Marys  from  New  York  is  not  over 
eight  hundred  miles;  thus  giving  a  route,  if  practicable,  of  only  thirteen 
hundred  miles  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  much  less  by  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  than  any  practicable  traveling  land  route. 

The  next  consideration  is,  the  feasibility  of  such  a  route  and  the  cost 
of  its  construction.  Upon  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  route  has  been  surveyed  by  the  late  Lieut.  Blake, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  ascertained  by  him  to  be  of  easy 
and  exceeaingly  cheap  construction,  as  the  route  traverses  principally  an 
open  pine  country,  very  level,  and  intersected  with  no  considerable 
water  courses,  and  with  abundance  of  timber  along  the  line,  suitable  for 
ifii  construction.  The  whole  route,  with  all  its  appendages,  ready  for 
operation,  it  is  believed,  would  not  cost  over  two  millions,  if  laid  with  a 
heavy  T  rail. 

We  will  next  examine  the  probable  time  within  which  the  distanced 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  could  be  traversed  by  such  a 
routa  The  distance  from  New  York,  by  sea,  to  St  Marys,  by  the 
usual  route  for  vessels,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  St.  Marys 
being  but  about  ninety  miles  from  Savannah.  The  Cherokee  has,  with 
eaae^/Viade  her  voyage  to  Savannah  in  sixty  hours,  and  could  readily 
make  the  vo3rage  to  St.  Marys  in  sixty-five  hours.  By  the  rail  road 
route  proposed  from  St.  Marys,  on  the  Atlantic,  across  Florida  to 
Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles, 
five  hoars  would  place  the  traveler  on  the  Gulf^  and  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  to  New  Orleans  could  be  run  in  thirty-five  hours; 
thos  giving  one  hundred  and  five  hours,  or  about  four  days,  as  the 
running  time  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and,  includine:  all  de- 
tritions, in  less  than  five  days,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  speed,  which 
are  constantly  being  increased;  a  shortness  of  passage,  renderingf  all 
competition,  by  any  other  route,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  When 
taken  in  connection  with  the  advantage  of  having  only  two  transfers  of 
baggage,  and  the  superior  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  traveling 
by  sea  steamers,  would  ensure  for  such  a  route,  when  established,  nearly 
•II  the  travel  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports,  North,  Texas, 
Mexico,  4lc 
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Would  not  such  a  road  receive  from  the  Gulf  a  large  amount  of 
freight  for  transfer  to  the  Atlantic.  The  time  and  risk  sav^,  the  interest 
on  capital,  the  accuracy  with  which  commercial  transactions  coald  be 
carried  on,  would  all  be  reasons  pointing  to  such  a  probability.  The 
numerous  small  vessels  engaged  in  freighting  cotton  from  St.  Marks, 
Apalachicola,  and  Mobile,  to  New  York,  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  cotton  carried  by  steamers  to  the  Gulf  terminus  of  the  road,  and 
thence  transferred  to  St.  Marys  and  shipped  direct  to  Europe — that  harbor 
beine  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  class  of  merchant  vessels.  The 
local  business  of  Florida  would  form  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the' 
business  of  such  a  road. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  the  southern  States,  pro- 
misins^,  as  it  does,  to  bring  New  York  and  New  Orleans  within  an  easy 
four  davs*  journey  of  each  other,  and  almost  following  up  the  telegraph 
in  rapidity,  ft  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  leading 
commercial  minds  of  the  North,  and  efforts  are  beiag  now  made  to  carry 
this  project  into  successful  execution. 


ART.  IV.— COTTON, 

AND  TBB  ONLY  PRACTICAL  METHODS  PRESENTED  TO  ITB  PRODUCERS  OP 

ADVANCINO    AND  CONTROLLING  ITS  PRICE. 

That  this  country  does  now,  and  probably  for  ever  will,  possess  the 
monopoly  of  raw  cotton,  is  assumed.  Great  Britain  has  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  become  independent  of  us,  and  has  made  fruitless  experiments 
after  experiments  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  staple  in  every  part 
of  her  empire  most  favorable  to  its  cultivation ;  the  field  of  experiment 
has  been  unlimited,  and  the  means  used  have  been  fully  adequate  to 
the  object  in  view. 

As  long  as  children  come  into  the  world  naked,  so  long  is  the  cotton 
fabric  likely  to  be  of  more  extensive  use  than  any  other  covering ;  until 
the  iron  hands  of  machinery  are  palsied,  so  long  will  civilized  msB^put 
down  all  competition  of  bark,  grass,  furs,  and  even  of  wool,  with  his 
cotton  garments. 

Have  we  clothed  all  the  shivering  people  of  the  north?  Have 
we  covered  the  nakedness  of  all  who  awell  within  the  tropics) 
By  no  means:  a  small  proportion  of  mankind  have  just  begun  to 
rely  on  us,  and  the  residue  of  our  race  have  markets  kf  us  yet  to  be 
opened. 

We  alone,  then,  have  a  great  staple,  which  may  be  made  of  univer- 
sal use,  and  to  the  consumption  of  which  no  limit  can  be  fixed. 

But  how  shall  we  enlarge  its  consumption,  and  how  regulate  its 
value  ?  To  do  this  effectually  we  must  eotUrol  its  fabrieaiicn  as  well  as 
Us  production. 

So  long  as  we  rely  on  cotton  spinners  and  weavers*  who  are  starving 
this  year,  fighting  next  year,  and  in  all  years  are  trodden  to  the  earth 
by  the  tax  gatherer  and  police  officer,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot 
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effect  the  end  io  view.  Neither  shall  we  be  more  successful  while  we 
waste  our  substance  and  exhaust  our  energies  in  and  about  the  costly 
machinery  of  exchange. 

To  undersell  the  tapa  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  fabrics  made  of  grass 
and  the  fibres  of  the  cocoanut  and  agave,  we  must  sell  cheap.  The 
rich  will  buy  the  lawns  at  any  price,  but  the  masses  require  cheap 
sheetings.  How  shall  the  cost  of  these  be  lessened  9  What  says  the 
eotton  planter?  Is  he  willing  to  grow  the  material  at  rates  cheaper 
than  now?  The  starving  operative  of  Europe  declares  that  he  can 
barely  live  on  what  he  now  receives  as  wages;  the  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, find  Lille  mill  owners,  show  a  balance  sheet  indicative  of  a  most 
unprofitable  business ;  the  sailor  refuses  to  work  at  lower  rates,  and 
the  shipyards  of  the  country  are  now  comparatively  silent,  because 
eamtal  m vested  in  ships  does  not  pay. 

Turn  the  glass  whichsoever  way  he  will  around  the  present  horizon, 
die  cotton  planter  sees  over-production  and  the  fall  in  value  of  his  sta- 
ple. Even  if  he  grows  less  cotton  and  more  food  and  hemp,  the  food 
and  hemp  growers  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennesee,  deprived  of 
m  market  for  their  staples,  will  send  their  slaves  to  compete  with  his  in 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  He  has  but  one  mode  of  relief.  His 
staple  must  he  fabricated  nearer  home.  The  profits  of  making  the 
doth  must  not  be  absorbed  in  the  support  of  kings,  queens,  bishops, 
field-marshals,  the  paupers,  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  mistresses  of  nobles, 
and  the  pensioners  of  the  state  in  Europe.  And  how  shall  these  ex- 
pensive instruments  be  discarded  ?  Perhaps  the  salvation  of  England 
depends  on  the  present  state  of  things.  The  cheaper  she  can  buy  the 
taw  cotton^  the  higher  taxes  she  can  impose  on  her  people  who  work  it  wp. 
Her  policy  is  always  the  same.  The  power  of  her  government  and 
of  her  monster  bank  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  for  ever  will  be,  exerted 
to  their  utmost  limit,  that  her  imported  raw  materials  shall  be  laid  in 
at  the  cheapest,  and  that  her  manufactured  commodities  shall  be  sold  at 
the  highest  rates. 

Can  the  cotton  planters,  scattered  over  nine  large  states,  ever  expect 
to  fix  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  price  on  their  staple  by  individual 
association.  The  history  of  individual  combinations,  formed  to  effect 
pecuniary  interests,  shows  clearly  the  futility  of  any  such  movement. 

There  are  but  two  methods  now  presented  to  the  cotton  planter  for 
achieving  his  independence,  and  securing  reasonable  profits  on  his 
capital  and  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor.  Both  are  equally  cer- 
tam.  The  one  would  effect  the  result  almost  immediately,  and  the 
other  in  time.  The  one  by  legislation,  and  the  other  by  the  force  of 
eircumstances. 

At  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  the  South  insisted  on  a  positive 
prohibition  of  export  duties.  It  was  then  evident  that  she  was  to  be 
chiefiy  dependent  on  afi^ricultural  products,  and  she  wisely  provided 
that  these  products  should  be  burthened  with  no  domestic  shackles,  but 
be  left  free  to  seek  the  best  markets  of  the  world.  But  then  the  supply 
of  these  products  was  far  less  than  the  demand ;  then  the  South  had  no 
knowledge  of  her  capacity  to  fabricate  her  own  products ;  then  she  did 
Dot  expect  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  west  of  her  for 
centuries;  then  human  labor  did  the  work  now  performed  by  iron 
4  VoL.1 
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machiaery ;  and  then  we  did  not,  as  now,  control  the  whole  cotton  dis- 
trict of  North  America. 

But  circumstances  have  changed ;  we  do  now  over  produce,  we  can 
now  manufacture.  We  are,  in  respect  to  industrial  pursuits,  situated  as 
older  countries  have  been,  and  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  ejcamine  the 
lessons  of  national  policy  taught  in  foreign  schools. 

The  general  policy,  the  common  usages  of  civilized  nations,  are 
^nerally  based  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  common  sense.  Now, 
if  there  is  one  principle  that  more  than  another  has  been  acted  on  by 
every  government,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  it  has  been  that  of  making 
every  possible  profit  out  of  any  and  every  material  and  commodity  over 
which  it  possessed  the  control. 

Holland  monopolized  spices — Spain,  quicksilver — France,  silk  fiib- 
rics ;  England  put  a  prohibitive  export  duty  on  raw  wool  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  and  she  even  interdicted,  under  the  most  severe  penal 
enactments,  the  exportation  of  mind  until  it  had  expended  all  its  profit- 
able results  at  home.  For  years  the  English  inventor  of  labor-saving 
machinery  was  under  a  closer  surveillance  of  the  police  than  the  felon; 
he  could  not  leave  home,  nor  could  he  send  abroad  the  slightest  descrip- 
tion of  his  improvements. 

But  the  instances  of  this  policy  are  so  numerous  and  well  known, 
that  it  is  needless  labor  to  cite  more  of  them.  The  policy  remains  the 
same  in  this  as  in  preceding  centuries,  and  is  strictly  followed  by  every 
country  except  our  own.  Our  cotton  planters  could  afibrd  to  be  liberal, 
while  their  profits  were  ample,  and  until  they  had  the  means  of  realiz- 
ing the  profits  of  the  mill,  as  well  as  those  of  the  field. 

The  first  method  then  proposed  for  consideration,  is  the  calling  for 
anch  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  as  will  authorize  the  imposition 
of  export  duties,  and,  when  this  is  obtained,  the  imposition  of  such  an 
export  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  will  ensure  the  fiibrication  of  all  coarse 
cotton  goods  at  home;  laces  are  for  the  rich,  and,  as  they  are  more  the 
product  of  human  hands  than  of  machinery,  their  material  will  bear 
almost  any  duty. 

If  the  cotton  planter  asks  for  such  a  change,  and  si^ch  a  law,  both  can 
bq  obtained  The  food  and  hemp  growers  of  the  West,  and  the  manu- 
fiu^turers  and  carriers  of  the  East,  would  interpose  no  difficnlties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aid  the  movement,  when  they  understood  its  object. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  result  ?  Let  the  year  1865  be  fixed  a»  the 
period  when  the  law  advocated  should  take  eflect ;  will  any  one  deny 
that,  within  the  period  named,  cotton  mijls  would  start  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  over  tne  country,  and  sufficient  for  the  working  up  of  the 
entire  cotton  crop,  whatever  its  increase  may  be  1  Our  own  surplus 
labor  would  direct  its  attention  to  this  employment  and  to  its  auxiliary 
branches  of  industry.  The  English,  French,  Belgium,  Swiss,  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon  cotton  mills,  would  be  gradually  closed,  and  their  spin* 
ners  and  weavers,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  would  bring  their  tools  of 
trade  where  they  would  be  of  use.  Capital  would  follow  this  labor;  We 
should  have  a  home  market  for  whatever  is  produced  by  our  fertile  soil, 
ajod  the  rich  ores  that  now  lie  undisturbed  beneath  Uiat  soil;  money 
would  accumulate,  because  we  should  have  ceased  to  send  it  abroad  in 
large  quantities  for  the  necessaries  of  lifd.    Our  exports  of  cotton 
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fiibries  would  be  exchanged  with  China  for  tea,  with  Brazil  for  cofiee, 
with  Southern  Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  spices,  with' 
the  West  Indies  for  inter-tropical  fruits,  with  Chili,  Peru,  iMexieo  aDd* 
California  for  the  precious  metals.  Our  land  would  appreciate,  out 
labor  would  be  better  paid,  and  our  capital  would  yield  larger  returns 
up  to  the  point  at  which  the  supply  of  the  cotton  fabric — the  product  of 
the  combined  surplus  labor  of  the  country — would  reach  the  demand. 

The  South  has  but  to  will  this  thing  and  it  is  done.  The  result  can 
be  accomplished  by  ourselves  in  half  the  time  named.  The  machine 
shops  already  in  operation  in  the  country,  have  the  capacity  of  duplica- 
ting our  own  cotton  machinery  in  five  years ;  we  now  have  the  best 
teachers  and  in  abundance,  and  we  have  spare  labor  enough  for  twice 
the  number  of  mills  required  for  our  purpose. 

Baf,  although  I  believe  the  constitution  and  laws  will  eventually  be  so 
modified  and  framed,  as  to  protect  our  home  industry  from  the  legisla-' 
tion  and  preponderating  capital  of  foreign  nations,  1  do  not  look  for  such 
a  change  of  opinion  among  southern  men  as  would  result  in  aflbrding. 
OS  immediate  relief  by  law. 

I  present,  therefore,  the  other  method,  and  append  to  it  such  statistics 
and  calculations  as  may  best  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  cotton* 
planters,  who  are  now  investing  their  surplus  capital  in  lands  and 
negroes  to  make  more  cotton  and  a  superabundance  of  that  which  is 
now  superabundant 

Let  the  cotton  planter  look  into  (he  modus  operaridi  of  manufacturing 
cotton.  An  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  him,  that  less  labor, 
capiUil,  and  care,  is  required  in  (he  fabricntion  than  in  the  production  of 
his  staple;  and  that  one  bale  of  cloth  will  bring  him  more  money,  or 
more  exchangeable  commodities  than  five  bales  of  his  material.  Let 
him  employ  the  cheap  and  inexhaustible  power  and  ores  of  the  West;, 
let  him  use  cheap  labor  and  skill  at  home,  and  invite  both  from  abroad  ; 
)ef  him  encourage  the  building  of  ships  out  of  our  cheap  timber,  with 
fcsteMBgs  of  oar  tenacious  iron,  with  rigging  from  our  cheap  hemp'^^ 
to  be  provisioned  with  our  cheap  food,  and  to  carry  our  own  fabrics'of 
cotton  to  the  most  remote  consumers ;  let  the  cotton  planter  of  the  Sooth, 
and  the  food  and  hemp  producer  of  the  West,  unite  in  developing  ail 
the  kome  resources  that  will  tend  to  cheapen  the  production,  the  fabrica- 
tion, and  the  transportation  of  the  materials  which  should  naturally  be 
combined  at  home. 

That  the  cotton  planter  may  see  the  relative  cost  of  producing  and 
manufacturing  the  cotton,  I  give  the  following  estimates.  Of  the 
fiiirness  of  the  first,  the  planter  is  fully  competent  to  decide.  Of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  last,  I  have  to  say  that  it  shows  actual  restdis.  The  mill^ 
from  whose  books  the  items  were  taken,  is  of  modern  construction  and 
has  been  running  twelve  months.  Its  operatives  are  chiefly  new  to  the 
business,  and  its  position  is  remote  from  machine  shops,  founder ies,  and 
other  auxiliaries,  and  it  is  seventy  miles  by  railroad  from  the  city  where 
its  material  is  purchased  and  its  goods  are  sold. 

The  cloth  is  the  finished  product  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
planter,  the  carrier,  and  the  manufacturer  and  their  respective  adjuncts. 

For  coovenience  I  take  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles,  making  No.  14 
diaeiiogt,  nnmgmg  f^-ffj  yiTds  to  the  lb.    The  ctoth  sells  in  the  mar- 
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icets  of  the  central  West  at  7}  eeots  per  yard.  I  allow  6  cents  per  lb. 
lor  the  cotton,  good  middling,  and  nudlio^  kir,  which  is  higher  than  its 
present  value. 

The  mill  will  employ  275  operadTet,  ehieflj  girls,  and  prodnee 

per  aooaiD  4,500,000  yardi,  at  1%  cents $337,500 

Coat  of  cotton  l,dOO,000  Iba.  at  6  centa $108,000 

50,000  bathela  of  coal,  at  3  centa 1,500 

Carding  (leaa  waste)  1,650.000  Iba.  at  O.S04  ceuu  per  lb. 13,*266 

Spinnbg,        *<  "  •'    at  0.893  centa. 14,734 

Shreaaing  inclading  atareh  at  0.564  centa 9,306 

Weaving  including  all  expenaea  at  1.612  centa 26^598 

Repalrf,  inclading  machiniata,  or  wear  and  tear  at  0.788  centa    17,002 
General  expenaea,  inclading  all  officera,  inanrance,  tranaporta- 

tion,  uxea,  &C.,  at  1.251  eenu 20^2  211,048 

$126»452 

We  may  nowdedaet  farther  expenaea  attending  the  operations 
of  the  mill  owned  by  diatant  atockboldera,  and  managed 
by  paid  agenta. 

Bay  salary  of  Treasorer 500 

Say  5  per  cent,  on  aalea,  and  gnamntec 16,875 

Balary  of  local  manager 3jOOO     20,375 

Net  profits,  $106»077 

The  cost  of  mill $25,000 

The  cost  of  manager's  house 3,000 

The  cost  of  tenements  for  375  operatjves . .......    20,000 

The  cost  of  warehonae  and  atore 2,000 

The  coat  of  10,000  apindles  and  machinery  com- 
plete   160,000 

Working  capital  for  orer  4  montha  atock, 40,003 

Capiul  invested,  8250,000      yields      $106,077 

t!08T  OP  PRODUCINO  l,S60/l»Iba.  OF  COTTON. 

The  fixed  capital  Is  the  land,  improvements  and  negroes.  Sixty 
working  hands  are  as  many  as  can  be  profitably  managed  by  an  over- 
seer. There  will  require  900  acres  of  good  land.  Let  us  take  a  model 
jpkintation  on  the  Mississippi  river,  between  latitudes  32^  and  34^. 

600  acres  of  land  in  cotton,  at  632  per  acre $19,200 

150  acrea  of  land  in  corn,  at  $32  per  acre 4,800 

150  acrea  of  land  in  paatnre  and  wood,  at  $12  per  acre. . . .     1,800 

60  working  handa  a vera^ng  6650  each 39,000 

Cost  of  gin,  mill,  dwelling  and  cabina 5,000  * 

Cost  of  mules,  oxen,  carts  snd  tools 4^000 

Fixed  capital  in  the  model  plantation ^73,800 

Annual  coat  of  operation- 
Overseer $600 

Clothing  $15  per  hand 900 

Deficiency  of  meat,  sugar*  coiSee,  dec 650 

Medicine  and  attendance 200 

$2,350 

The  accretion  of  slaves  is  about  balanced  by  deterioration  of  stock 
and  improvements,  abrasion  of  the  river  and  renewal  of  levees. 
There  is  an  average  loss  on  bagging  and  rope.    920  per  acre  will  be 
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regarded  as  a  low  cost  of  clearing  land,  and  912  per  acre  for  wild  land 
is  below  its  present  rate. 

The  average  produce  per  hand  is  not  over  7^  bales  of  400  lbs.  each. 

Tbenihe  model  plantation  willyield  per  annum  180,900  lbs.  of  cotton, 
and  ten  plantations  will  be  required  to  supply  the  mill  with  1 ,800,000  lbs. 

The  asgregate  of  ilaTes  to  produce  the  cotton  ie 600 

The  amount  of  fizt;d  capital  it t7d8,00O 

The  aggregate  cost  of  operating  the  plantation  ia 33,500 

SUMMARY. 

The  groaa  product  of  the  joint  operationa  per  annum  ia ^ $337,500 

or  thia  the  6zed  capital  of  the  planter  receivea 9108,000 

Leaa  coat  of  operating $23,500  * 

Leaa  carriage  $1  per  bale 4,500 

28,000 

Or $738,900  yielda ..$80,000 

The  fixed  capital  of  the  manufacturer  receiTee $337,500 

LeMCoat  of  materialaand  of  operating  or  $211,048  pi  na  20.375.  231,423 

Or  $050,009  yielda $106,077 

The  capital  of  the  planter  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  manufitc- 
tnrer,  and  yet  he  receives  the  least  portion  of  the  profits.  The  600 
laborers  get  less  than  the  275.  The  planter  has  to  look  after  tea 
overseers,  on  whom  there  can  be  but  few  checks.  The  manufacturer 
has  but  five  overseers  and  these  are  checks  on  each  other.  The  man«- 
facturer  is  charged  with  the  cost  of  a  treasurer,  who  elves  bonds  for  the 
fidthful  disbursements  of  the  money  he  receives  and  of  a  manager  whose 
high  salary  ensures  the  exertion  of  all  his  energies.  They  who  are 
responsible  to  the  planter  may  assign  fioods,  winds,  the  woim,  sickness 
of  the  hands,  A;c.,  as  the  reason  of  short  crops;  they  who  are  account- 
able to  the  manufacturer  can  find  few  excuses. 

Your  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  estimates  of  the  results  of 
manofiicturing  cotton,  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  mill  is  located 
St  a  coal  field  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  Ohio,  where  power, 
food,  and  lands  arc  cheap;  where  the  climate  will  allow  full  work,  to 
which  eastern  and  foreigh  skilled  labor  can  be  attracted,  and  where  a 
large  part  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  can  be  saved.* 


ART.  V.-THB  MISSISSIPPI  SWAMP. 

"  Variett  is  the  spice  of  life.''  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  my 
piece  will  receive  the  merit  of  a  spicy  composition ;  I  only  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  those  of  your  readers,  who  dwell  on  the  htU»  and  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  beautiful  scenery  which  nature  has  spread  out  before  them, 
in  the  romantic  eminences,  gurgling  streams,  beautiful  waterfalls,  highly 

*  We  give  the  Tiewa  of  our  correapundent  in  regard  to  export  dutiea  upon 
eotton,  without  any  comment  now.  We  have,  however,  no  prejudicea  against 
•Qch  dutiea  ^hich  do  not  equally  apply  to  tboae  upon  the  uiipof<f  of  the  country 
for  which  its  ezporta  are  exchanged. 
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cultivated  farms,  and  populous  neighborhoods,  with  the  stirring  industry 
and  active  enterprise  which  characterizes  them,  to  transfer  their  cootem- 
plations  to  the  '*  vale  beneath,''  and  become  interested  by  the  contrast,  if 
not  from  the  intrinsic  worth,  of  the  region  of  cciuntry  which  flourishes 
under  the  above  cognomen.  It  is  not  supposed  that  a  name,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing.  The  term  swamp^  as 
understood  from  Webster,  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  popular  de- 
signation of  the  term,  which  custom  here  has  sanctioned,  and  habit 
allows.  To  those  who  desire  information  of  its  character  and  location,  a 
short  description  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  permit  me  to  correct  a  very  erroneous  impression  and  very  pre- 
valent, in  respect  to  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
will  introduce  us  to  the  gist  of  this  subject  The  arable  lands,  or  those 
suitable  for  cultivation,  and  for  the  purposes  of  organized  society,  are  not 
confined,  as  many  suppose  when  descending  or  ascending  the  river,  to  the 
lands  immediately  skirting  the  banks.  The  forests  on  both  sides,  in  the 
rear  of  the  plantations,  would  seem  to  indicate  this.  Like  parallel  lines 
they  run  up  and  down,  and  appear  to  the  beholder  to  divide  the  tillable 
land  from  the  morass,  leaving  him  to  infer  that  all  bej'ond,  where  the 
trees  are  covered  with  moss,  is  not  relieved  by  a  single  feature  to  extricate 
it  from  associations  the  most  gloomy  and  unpleasant. 

But  enter  just  beyond  this  perspective,  and  there  are  flourishing  plan- 
tations. You  may  continue  your  route  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  the 
same  interesting  spectacle  is  aflTorded.  The  activity  and  industry  of 
southern  plantations  is  as  much  exemplified  to  this  distance  from  the 
Father  of  Watera,  as  on  its  banks. 

A  stranger  just  entering  the  swamp,  as  it  is  termed,  or  the  "back 
lands/'  is  surprised  with  its  beauty*  its  evenness,  the  winding  roads  lead- 
ing by  plantations  of  fine  location,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  spring,  when  all  the  land  is  robed  in  loveliness  ;  or  in 
the  glowing  summer,  when  the  bright  tints  of  richest  coloring  gladden 
in  the  sunshine;  or  in  the  golden  autumn,  when  every  hue  is  brightened 
and  forest  and  field  are  ripe  /or  the  garnering:  the  lovely  scenery 
which  meets  his  eye,  the  luxuriant  soil,  and  rich  beauties,  impress  the 
mind  so  favorably,  that  he  is  filled  with  delight. 

The  road  in  its  winding  way  leads  along  the  bayous-^ne  running  into 
another,  of  sufficient  width  and  depth  to  be  used  as  canals,  which  tra- 
verse the  country  in  every  direction — then  along  the  banks  of  some  mag- 
nificent lake,  which  spreads  out  for  miles,  aflfording  an  enchanting  view 
of  the  verdant  fields  and  tall,  black  forests.  You  then  reach  a  river  of 
fine  proportions,  bold  current  and  high  banks,  but  of  tortuous  course, 
offering  excellent  advanuiges — carrying  the  rich  products  to  the  mart, 
and  giving  the  privileges  of  the  bold  Mississippi  in  miniature.  Then  is 
seen  the  indications  of  a  fine  estate;  its  neat  dwelling  house,  and  neat 
flower  garden  in  the  front,  with  the  rose  of  varied  hue  and  odor,  and  vio- 
let and  jasmin ;  the  grapes,  6lc.  ;  the  walks  arranged  with  tasteful  grace, 
with  bovver  and  alcove  manifesting  the  taste  of  the  projector  and  propri- 
etor. There  is  the  gin  house  and  mill,  and  the  large  pastures  where  the 
horses  and  caule  and  sheep  promiscuously  feed,  the  "quarter,"  and  may- 
be the  "  chapel,"  and  other  of  the  arrangements  of  a  large  planting  in- 
terest. 
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Scattered  here  aod  there  are  Dumerous  mounds  of  various  height  and 
width ;  objects  of  great  curiosity — ^the  cemetery  of  the  savages  who  once 
lived  and  roamed  as  lords  of  the  land. 

Nothing  can  attest  so  fully  the  energetic  character  of  our  race,  as  the 
improvements  and  cultiv&tion  which  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  lowlands 
bordering  the  Mississippi  river,  or  in  the  swamp.  By  the  wholesome 
influence  of  municipal  law,  this  whole  country  is  bordered  by  levees^ 
which  to  a  great  extent  protects  it  from  inundation.  Very  little  of  the 
land  but  what  is  secured,  and  the  inhabitants  live  as  peaceful,  and  nearly 
as  free  from  care,  as  it  respects  an  overflow,  as  if  they  were  living  on 
some  eminence. 

^  What  has  time  and  industry  eflfected  ?  A  few  years  since,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  an  adventure  to  remove,  and  an  exhibition  of  great  heroism 
to  reside  here.  Noiv  many  families  have  made  it  their  permanent  resi« 
dance;  many  who  were  to  the  manor  born,  as  well  as  in  the  more  hum« 
ble  walks  of  life;  and  they  have  beautified  the  wilderness,  and  caused 
refinement  and  elegance  to  spring  up,  while  religion  and  literature  have 
not  been  neglected. 

The  health  of  the  lowlands  has  been  impeached.  Many  who  are 
pleased  with  its  rich  soil  and  bountiful  products,  are  fearful  of  its  health- 
mess.  Its  level  character,  its  bayous  and  lakes,  have  excited  their  ima- 
gination, and  the  miasma  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  them,  to  infecl 
the  air  and  produce  disease.  This  consideration  first  prevented  emigra- 
tion, even  when  the  barriers  on  the  Mississippi  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
overflow,  and  even  now  how  many  suppose  that  it  is 

'*  A  land  of  careaMes  and  grave»— 
One  dreary  waste  of  chaina  and  slave*." 

But  if  experience  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  this  matter,  surely  we  say 
that  the  health  of  this  country  compares  favorably  with  that  on  the 
hills ;  and  indeed,  it  is  considered  by  many  superior.  Unprejudiced  per- 
sons who  have  resided  on  both  have  declared  this.  But,  we  may  with 
reason  conclude  that,  as  the  country  advances  in  age  and  prosperity,  and 
comforts  more  generally  abound  (the  products  of  prosperity),  we  may 
anticipate  a  greater  freedom  from  disease,  and  to  rival  then  our  neigh< 
bors  of  the  hilly  country. 

Society  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  here  as  in  the  older  settle- 
ments of  the  country :  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  respect  for  reli- 
gbn,  an  increasing  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other 
appliances  to  develop  the  talent  of  our  citizens,  and  render  them  applica- 
ble to  the  various  pursuits  of  refined  life.  We  cannot,  of  course,  boast 
the  advantages  of  our  neighbors  who  are  situated  in  regions  where  learn- 
ing aift^  religion  and  refinement  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
who  reside  on  the  high  dry  land  where  there  are  no  obstacles,  such  at 
bayous  or  lakes  or  rivers,  to  prevent  interchange  of  civilities,  or  learning 
from  each  other  "  manners  as  they  rise.*^  Possessing  now  a  population  of 
industrious  and  enterprising  citizens,  endowed  with  the  principles  of  gen- 
nine  b'ispitality,  of  sweet  and  facinating  frankness,  and  who  oy  that  free 
heaitednees,  and  proud  thought,  and  just  apprecintion  of  the  blessings 
snrroonding  them,  prove  themselves  worthy  their  heritage,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  future  in  hope  that,  in  every  respect,  improvement  shall 
mark  oar  j[Nrogres8,  that  we  may  enjoy  all  the  ameliorations  which  relig- 
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ion  and  literatare  produce,  and  all  the  comforts  and  adyantagea  which 
follow  a  dense  society  and  a  diligent  attention  to  that  important  branch 
of  a(^riculture»  so  actively  pursued  in  thp  sunny  south. 
HopeweUj  Temoi  Parish,  La, 
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Mint  of  thb  United  Statis,) 
PkOadtl^ia,  Feb.  bih,  '49.    { 
To  Prof.  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith,  I  send  you  for  publication  in  yonr  Reyiew,  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  dated  lat  Angutt,  1848,  addiesied  to  me  by  N.  Rillienx,  eeq.,  of  your  city, 
together  with  a  traiulation  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Degrand  of  Paria,  puUiahed  in 

I  alao  inclose  the  ancoeeaive  articlea  of  a  newapaper  controveray,  extracted  from 
the  New  Orleana  Picayune,  and  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Rillieux ;  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, entirely  to  your  own  judgment  and  pleaanre,  whether  or  not  they  ahonld  be 
reprinted. 

The  circular  to  which  Mr.  R.  refera,  and  which  gave  riae  toaaid  controveray,is 
contained  in  your  Review  for  March,  1848. 

It  waa,  I  believe,  the  wish  of  Mr.  Rillieux,  that  I  ahonld  embody  the  papen 
neeompanyin?  hia  letter  in  a  eecond  edition  of  my  reports,  now  in  press ;  but  they 
ftave  appeared  to  me  too  controveriial  to  justify  their  insertion,  or  more  than  a 
ceference  to  them,  in  a  document  printed  by  order  of  the  United  Statea  Senate. 
I  have,  therefore,  concluded  to  aend  them  to  your  Journal ;  in  which  they  may 
find  an  appropriate  place,  aa  well  aa  any  criticiama  they  majp  call  forth. 

Of  Mr.  Degrand'a  pamphlet,  I  have  elsewhere,  though  leas  explicitly,  given  my 
•(5inion,  that  it  ia  the  production,  rather  of  an  intereated  inventor,  than  of  an  im- 
partial and  scientific  engineer.  It  will,  however,  be  intereating  to  many  of  your 
readers;  some  one  of  whom  may  find  time  to  point  out  the  errora  it  containa. 
For  my  own  part,.  1  muat  forbear  to  pay  attention  to  the  sugar  industry,  that  I 
may  prosecute  inveatigationa  more  purely  acientific  with  undivided  and  constant 
devotion.  Very  rospectfally, 

your  obdU  aerv^t, 

RICH'D  S.  M'CULLOH. 

Philadelphia,  August  Isl,  1848. 
R.  S.  AfCvLLOH,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  hate  learned  that  another  edition  of  your  report  upon 
Cane  Sugar  is  to  be  published,  under  your  direction,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  that  report  to  which  I  bee  leave 
to  call  your  attention,  so  that  they  may,  if  you  see  fit,  be  corrected  in  the 
forthcoming  reprint  A  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  boiling  sugar 
by  vacuo  in  France,  may  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the  errors  referred 
Ii0  in  their  proper  order. 

In  1821,  or  '2,  the  first  vacuum  pan  was  set  up  in  France.  *  It  was 
heated  by  the  direct  application  of  fire,  and  the  vacuum  was  maintained 
by  an  air  pump  worked  by  horse  power.     It  was  a  complete  failure. 

In  1831,  Roth  introduced  his  first  vacuum  pan  with  large  condenser. 
After  some  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  thereto  an  air  pump 
worked  by  a  small  steam  engine.  Finally,  Roth's  large  condenser  was 
dispensed  with,  and  his  apparatus  became  a  common  Howard  pan,  using 
high  pressure  steam.  Since  that  time,  all  the  vacuum  pans  in  France 
have  been  heated  by  steam  of  high  pressure,  instead  of  low  steam  as  used 
in  England.    Until  recently,  the  French  pans  were  of  small  size,  male- 


ing  freqaent  small  strikes  at  intervals  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  In 
1844y  they  began  to  Qse  pans  of  larger  size,  and  suitable  for  graining  the 
9ugar  in  the  pan,  but  they  still  adhere  to  the  injurious  practice  of  using 
high  steam. 

I  come  now  to  my  apparatus  for  making  sugar,  the  invention  of  which 
I  am  prepared  to  trace  back  to  January  or  February,  1832,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  Louisiana.  In  1834,  a 
part  of  my  invention  was  described  to  Derosne  and  other  persons  in 
France;  and  subsequently,  my  idea  of  boiling  one  vacuum  pan  by  the 
vapor  from  another,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  persons  who  can  be  traced. 
[See  Note.]  In  1843,  Derosne  made  a  trial  of  the  last  idea  in  such  a 
defective  manner  as  to  show  plainly  that  he  did  not  comprehend  it  Mr. 
Dumas,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Chemistry,  gives  a  drawing  of  that 
apparatus  tried  by  Derosne,  which  you  have  copied  in  your  report  and 
stated  to  be  the  same  you  saw  in  operation  in  Cuoa,  on  the  estate  of  Don 
Villa  Urmia,  and  on  the  Amistad  estate  [near  Guinea,  owned  by  the  wid- 
ow Ayesterau  and  her  sons.  I  have  recently  seen  all  the  apparatus  set 
up  by  Derosne  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  except  that  of  Don  Contero ;  and 
none  of  them  use  the  steam  of  one  pan  to  boil  another.  I  afterward  saw 
Don  Contero.  in  Havana,  and  he  informed  me  it  was  not  so  used  in  his 
apparatus.  Don  i^esterau  told  me  that,  when  you  visited  their  planta* 
tion,  he  had  only  one  vacuum  pan  vrith  a  Degrand  condenser.  The  next 
year,  he  bought  a  second  pan,  a  plain  Howard  pan,  using  a  pumping  en- 
gine and  injection.  On  that  estate,  they  now  have  one  vacuum  pan  with 
Degrand  condenser  and  pumping  engine,  to  boil  to  syrup  of  28^,  and 
one  plain  Howard  pan  and  pumping  engine  to  make  the  strike ;  both 
pans  being  supplied  with  hign  pressure  steam  direct  from  the  boilers.* 

Don  Ayesterau  told  me  be  wished  to  use  tigers,  but  that  he  could  not 
granulate  in  his  pan,  and  must,  therefore,  procure  either  a  targe  English 
pan  or  one  of  mine  At  Don  Villa  Urutia's,  they  have  two  Degrand 
pans ;  one  for  syrup,  and  one  for  the  strike  At  Don  Diego's,  two  open 
steam  pans  for  syrup,  and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike.  At  Don 
Arieta's,  two  open  steam  pans  and  one  Degrand  pan,  to  make  the  syrup, 
and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike  The  whole  of  these  pans  are  heat- 
ed by  high  pressure  steam  direct  from  the  boiler.  At  Don  Soulieta's, 
the  last  and  largest,  and  the  most  improved  apparatus  set  up  by  Derosne 
in  Cuba,  there  are  two  open  steam  pans  and  two  Degrand  pans,  to  make 
the  syrup,  and  one  Degrand  pan  for  the  strike,  a  pumping  engine  of  the 
size  formerly  made  by  Derosne  for  each  of  the  two  first  pans,  and  one  of 
larger  size  with  condenser  and  injection  for  the  strike  pan.  There  is 
also  a  Degrand  condenser,  for  condensing  the  steam  of  the  two  grinding 
engines.  The  whole  five  pans  are  supplied  with  high  pressure  steam 
direct  from  the  boilers. 

The  quality  of  the  syrup  made  on  all  these  estates  hy  the  Degrand 
apparatus  (as  made  by  Derosne),  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  made  by 
the  open  steam  pans.  The  great  defects  of  this  system  (as  made  by  De- 
rosne) are  the  use  of  high  pressure  steam  and  of  vacuum  pans  of  too 
small  size. 

*  At  the  only  notice  of  that  apparatus  ia  the  one  in  Dumaa'a  Chemiatry,  and  so 
Deroane  has  noTor  applied  the  aame  idea  to  any  of  the  appaiatoa  made  by  hin 
■iiiee,  it  ia  certain  that  ho  did  not  aucceed  at  all.  N.  R. 
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I  hand  you,  herewith,  a  publication  by  Degrand^  id  which'  he  asserts 
and  proves  that  Derosne,  so  far  from  improving  the  apparatus  invented 
by  him,  has  actually  injured  it  by  his  modifications. 

Derosne  also  attempted  to  deprive  Degrand  of  the  credit  of  his  inven- 
tion, but  the  Royal  Uourt  of  Paris  recognized  his  rights,  declared  him 
to  be  the  only  and  true  inventor,  and  ordered  Derosne,  under  a  heavy 
penahy,  to  take  off  his  own  name  as  inventor  from  all  the  apparatus  he 
had  made  and  substitute  ''  Degrand  inventor,"  in  large  letters.  In  justice 
to  the  inventor,  I  suggest  that  you  record  this  fact  in  your  report. 

I  also  hand  you,  herewith,  a  statement  in  tabular  form,  showing  the 
comparative  results  of  diflerent  methods  of  making  sugar  in  Louisiana* 
It  is  difficult  to  get  precise  data,  because  the  planters  are  averse  to  making 
their  operations  known.  I  was,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  compelled  to  get 
my  information  from  persons  employed  on  the  plantations.  The  general 
correctness  of  the  statements  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  only  two 
of  the  planters  have  made  any  objection  thereto.  One,  Mr.  Valcour 
Aime,  and  his  engineer,  objected  to  the  statements  in  the  report,  and  I 
refer  you  to  a  newspaper  correspondence  from  which  you  may  judge  of 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  other,  Mr.  Osgood,  briefly  denies  in  general 
terms  the  correctness  of  the  statement  respecting  his  crop.  He  was  re- 
quested to  give  the  data  to  enable  me  to  correct  the  table,  and  refused  to 
do  so.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself  about  the 
matter.  I  have  obtained  from  persons  on  his  plantation  the  following 
statement  of  his  crop:' 

Sugar  made -        -        650,000  lbs. 

Fuel  consumed: 

<•     wood 1,300  cords. 

"    begassa,  from  year  before,  equivalent  to        -  550 

<<    coal,  2,000  barrels,  »        u        ,  400 


«« 
it 


2,250  " 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  quantity  of  sugar  given  was.  the  total 
product  of  first  and  second  sugar,  or  first  sugar  only.  I  believe  it  was 
the  whole  crop;  in  which  case  there  would  be  about  470,000  lbs,  of  first 
sugar  and  180,000  lbs.  of  second  sugar;  which  gives  a  consumption  of 
4.78  cords  of  wood  per  hogshead  of  first  sugar,  instead  of  4^  cords,  as 
given  in  the  circular. 

If  the  weight  of  first  sugar  was  650,000  lbs.,  then  the  consumption 
of  fuel  was  3.46  cords  of  wood  per  hogshead  of  1,000  lbs.  As  to  the 
price  of  his  sugar,  I  stated  that  his  molasses  sugar  sold  for  3^  cents; 
this  was  a  mistake;  it  was  the  molasses  sugar  of  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Johnson  (sold  by  same  merchant),  which  sold  for  that  price.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  about  one-half  of  his  crop  in  New  Orleans,  at  6<Sf ; 
but  to  keep  it  at  that  price,  he  was  compelled  to  send  the  balance  to  Mo- 
bile, where  it  was  sold  at  the  same  rate:  thus  netting  Mr.  Osgood,  at  New 
Orleans,  about  50 — say  an  average  price  of  5i(^  for  the  whole  crop  as 
given  in  the  circular.  N.  Rillieux. 

Note. — Tn  December,  1H31,  or  January,  1832,  I  Titited  the  ettate  of  T.  A. 
Morffan,  Esq.,  in  Louiaiana,  and  propoaed  to  bnild  one  of  my  apparetua  for  that 
gentleman.  He  had  made  op  his  mind  to  have  a  common  vacuum  pan  for  bis 
next  crop,  and  declined  my  ofier. 
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la  Jaauarj,  lame  year,  I  was  in  treaty  with  Mr.  W.  Fieret  for  the  same  par> 
poM,  mod  with  the  same  result.  Finding  that  the  planters  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  adopt  such  an  improved  apparatus,  I  set  up  at  my  own  expense,  in  November, 
1832,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Cocullu,  some  open  steam  pans,  to  show  to  the 
planters  that  steam  could  be  used  for  evaporating  cane  juice.  I  was  compelled  to 
take  it  down  before  trial,  because  ii  happened  to  be  in  the  way— and  it  was  deemed 
absurd  to  believe  that  the  cane  juice  of  Louisiana  coold  be  boiled  by  steam. 

In  the  beginnings  of  1834,  I  was  in  treaty  with  another  planter  of  Louisiana, 
who  brought  his  overseer  to  tny  office  to  see  the  sketch  of  my  apparatus,  since 
patented.  Thia  overseer  soon  after  went  to  France,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Cail  (after- 
ward of  the  firm  Derorne  k  Cail),  to  whom  he  explained  what  he  could  recollect 
of  the  appsratus  I  bad  shown  him.  He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  my  invention,  and 
supposed  that  it  was  from  Paris,  and  that  Cail  knew  all  about  it,  being  engaged  in 
making  sugar  machinery.  Cail  told  him  it  was  new,  an  excellent  idea,  and  that 
he  had  a  vacuum  pan  already  made  to  which  he  would  apply  it,  and  desired  him 
to  call  in  six  weeks  and  he  should  see  it  carried  out.  The  pan,  with  the  improve- 
ments, ittaa  sent  to  the  National  Fair  of  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  where  it 
was  aeea  by  Degrand,  who  had  invented  and  patented  the  same  thing  in  1833. 
He  entered  suit  against  Derosne  for  infringement  of  patent,  but  the  matter  was 
settled  by  compromise,  in  which  ii  was  agreed  that  Derosne  should  be  the  assignee 
and  only  builder  of  the  patent  apparatus  for  the  north  of  France  and  the  colonies, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  to  Degrand  a  fixed  sum  as  patent  chsrge 
for  every  apparatus  he  made. 

In  1835, 1  set  up  one  of  my  complete  apparatus  at  the  expense  of  myself  and 
others  concerned  with  me,  on  Z.  RanBt>n*s  estate,  Paridi  St.  Charles,  La.,  which 
was  taken  down  without  trial  and  before  completion,  because  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  persons  associated  with  me  in  the  experiment.  The  su^r  maker  engaged 
to  oporate  with  this  apparatus,  described  to  Derosne  and  his  other  friends,  in 
France,  my  idea  of  boiling  one  pan  by  another;  and  in  1843,  Derosne  made  a  trial 
of  that  idea  in  such  a  way  as  to  |nve  positive  proof  that  he  did  not  understand  it* 

N.  R« 
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Havino  formerly,  at  some  length,  treated,  in  your  valued  periodical, 
CD  Tine  culture,  I  ofier  you  now  a  few  remarks  on  the  true  secret  of 
successful  wine  making  in  our  country,  and  especially  in  southern  vine- 
yards. And,  in  so  doing,  I  shall  have  reference  to  certain  remarks  of 
Mr.  N.  Longivorth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  of  his,  in  Burke's 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1847.  Mr.  L.  combats  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Institute,  that  the  grape  is  a  certain  crop,  and  that  the  Scup- 
pemoDg  is  a  superior  grape  for  either  the  table  or  wine.  He  further 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Adlum,  and  others,  put  too  much  sugar  in  wine  made 
with  the  addition  of  that  ingredient  only.  That  i  have  not  misrepre- 
sented Mr.  L's  position  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  I  think,  by  reading 
his  letter.  That  Mr.  Longworth  deserves  great  credit  for  his  enterpris- 
ing spirit,  in  turning  some  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  like  those 
of  the  Rhine  and  other  European  rivers,  into  vineyards,  and  for  making 
more  wine,  annually,  than  any  vintner  in  our  Union  (three  hundred 
barrels  in  one  year ;  my  product,  as  next  highest,  heing  about  fifty  bar- 
rels, only),  would  appear  from  his  letter,  and  from  others  in  the  Patent 
Office  Report  of  1845.  But  so  much  the  more  dangerous  any  erro- 
neous opinions  of  his,  tending  to  discourage  the  vineyard  enterprise. 


*  The  remaining  papsrs,  reftned  to  bj  Profsswr  M'CaOob,  wlH  appear  hi  the  next  nombcr 
•f  lbs  Eevlew.— B». 
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coming  from  so  high  an  authority.  For,  if  true  that  the  grape  is  an 
uncertain  crop  (in  our  southern  country,  particularly),  and  successful 
one  year  in  four^  only,  and  that  the  Scuppernong,  the  greatest  of  grapes 
for  yield,  and  reputed  excellency  every  way,  is  inferior  for  fruit  and 
wine,  and  that  Mr.  Guignard's  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon  is  too  much, 
notwithstanding  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  wine  by  turning  sour, 
then,  I  say,  who,  in  the  South  in  particular,  would  undertake  the  vine- 
yard business? 

But  suppose  a  full  crop  of  grapes,  every  year,  is  expected,  or  two 
thousand  gallons  per  acre,  as  the  Scuppernong  is  capable  of  yielding, 
and,  through  an  uncertain  process  of  making,  most  of  the  wine  is 
spoiled,  as  w^s  Mr.  Guignard's,  through,  I  venture  to  say,  his  too  tmall 
quantity  of  sugfar-— who  would  think  it  desirable  to  make  a  large  crop  of 
grapes?  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  making  a  very  small  quantity 
of  wine,  dry  or  tod,  by  shriveled  or  half  dried  grapes,  as  1  have  done, 

1  am  bold  to  assert  that  the  position,  that  an  American  vineyard  can 
ever  be  made  profitable,  without  any  safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredient 
whatever,  added  to  the  grape  juice,  is  altogether  chimerical,  or  IXopian, 
Efibrts  to  make  good  wines  as  a  crop,  in  the  teeth  of  European  and 
other  experience  of  ages,  will  issue  in  vUer  failure.  Suppose,  for  a 
moment,  that  European  vintners  of  Port,  Madeira,  and  Malmsey  wines, 
should  cease  now  from  what  they  have  been  doing  for  ages,  viz.,  adding 
one-third  spirits  to  their  wine,  how  long  would  their  wine  reputation 
and  business  last?  How  soon  would  the  highly  reputed  medicinal, 
and  other  superior  qualities  of  these  wines,  cease  to  araw  annual  mil- 
lions from  our  country. 

Mr.  Long  worth  himself  advises  southern  vintners  to  add  one-third 
brandy,  or  spirits,  to  their  vine  juice,  if  designing  a  brandied  wine.  But 
how  much  sugar,  1  emphatically  ask,  is  equivalent  thereto,  if  a  sugared, 
or  sweet  wine  is  designed?  I  say,  from  chemical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, three  pounds  per  gallon,  at  least.  Where,  then,  is  the  consis- 
tency of  saying,  that  Mr.  Adlum  and  others  put  too  much  sugar  in  their 
wines?  And  no  mean  judges  of  foreign,  as  well  as  American  wines,  in 
our  State  capital,  Raleigh,  consider  my  Scuppernong  Hock — made  with 
three  pounds  of  doubly  refined  sugar,  as  the  only  enriching,  safe-keep- 
ing ingredient — the  best  wine  anywhere  found  in  market  It  commands 
four  dollars  per  gallon,  readily.  My  Scuppernong  Champaign,  made 
with  a  fourth  spirits,  and  a  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon,  sells  at  two  dol- 
lars. Common  brandied  Scuppernong  brings  one  dollar  per  gallon,  or 
that  made  with  about  one-third  spirits,  only,  as  Mr.  L.  recommends. 
So  that  the  Scuppernong  grape  is  capable  of  making  wines  of  all  grades 
of  excellence. 

And  that  it  is  the  very  best  of  grapes  would  appear  from  this,  if  no 
other  circumstance,  that  of  the  many  guests  visiting  my  establishment, 
paying  entrance  fee,  and  buying  grapes  to  carry  away,  the  Scupper- 
nong is  preferred  to  all  others  by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred ;  though 
I  have  about  two  hundred  varieties  of  grapes,  and  among  these  the 
most  approved  by  Mr.  L.  himself;  as  the  Uatawba,  Herbemonts^  Ma- 
deira, iic.j  6ic.  Indeed,  Mr.  L.  reasons  as  erroneously  in  identifying 
the  Scuppernong  with  the  Muscadine,  as  if  one  should  deny  the  famed 
excellence  of  a  certain  peach,  because  of  its  being  of  the  same  species 
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lis  another  tree  of  inferior  fruit.  And  so  certain  is  the  grape  crop  here, 
that  I  have  not  known  any  failure,  save  one,  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
that  was  last  year,  a  very  partial  one  of  the  Scuppernong.  Some  years 
since  there  was  an  almost  universal  failure  of  fruit  in  the  United  States, 
throagh  late  spring  frosts,  but  there  wer§  abundance  of  grapes  notwith- 
standing. About  two  years  before,  having  sent  Scuppernong  vines  to 
Mr.  Noyes  of  or  near  Pfatchez,  Miss.,  1  learned  from  him  that  his  Scup- 
peraoQg  vines  bore  finely  that  year,  and  was  almost  the  only  fruit  in  his 
region,  and  that  they  were  ^esteemed  most  excellent.  And  further,  that 
the  bottles  of  Scuppernong  Champaign  I  had  inclosed  in  the  box  of 
▼ines  were  pronounced  first-rate,  by  the  best  judges  at  Natchez  and  in 
the  vicinity. 

But  to  return  from  these  digressive  remarks  connected  with  the  main 
subject,  I  repeat  the  position,  that  the  grand  secret  of  making  American 
wioes.  never  to  disappoint  the  vintner  in  his  hopes  of  success  therein,  is 
to  ^iinpleniif  of  safe-keeping,  eqriching  inp;redients,  of  a  pure  health- 
ful nature,  as  sugar  and  spirits,  or  both.  Spirits  add  their  own  bulk  to 
the  volume  of  wine,  and  sugar  adds  half  its  bulk;  so  that  two  pounds 
or  a  quart  of  sugar,  adds  to  the  quantity  of  wine  one  pint ;  and  that  pint 
sold  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,  pays  well  for  the  sugar.  Doubly  refined 
sugar,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  doubly  pays  for  itself  in 
wine,  when  the  latter  sells  for  four  dollars  per  gallon.  True,  alcohol  is 
the  purest  preservative  substance  in  nature,  and,  through  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, pervades  (as  distillation  shows)  all  the  vegetable  creation  for  the 
good  of  man. 

Mr.  Longworth  repeats  an  adage  that,  *'  a  poor  man  cannot  make  good 
wine;"  yet  his  letter  states  that  he,  the  rich  man^  put  some  poor  German 
emigrants  in  the  way  of  making  good  wine  and  a  profitable  business  of 
it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.  How  long  this  will  con- 
tinue the  case  with  his  Catawba,  so  prone  to  rot,  and  the  older  the  vines 
the  worse,  and  with  his  Eutopean  recommendation  to  make  dry  wines 
with  no  safe-keeping  or  enriching  ingredients,  to  suit  the  artificial  for- 
eign formed  tastes  of  eastern  connoisseurs,  I  cannot  4ivine.  But  it  seems 
he  begins  to  complain  of  uncertain  crops.  This  as  it  may  be;  my  ob- 
ject is  to  set  forth  an  American  system  of  vinyard  business,  that  may 
eventually  and  measurably  at  least,  meet  the  wants  or  calls  of  American 
citizens  for  good  and  unequivocally  healthful,  unadulterated  American 
wines,  so  that  we  shall  not  always  be  dependant  upon  foreigners  for 
annual  millions  worth  of  an  article  that  we  are  capacitated  by  climate, 
soil,  and  in  all  respects,  to  make  oiirsclves.  My  vineyards  are  now  be- 
coming profitable,  and  as  an  item  of  their  profit,  I  state  that  I  made  the 
present  vintage  about  fifty  barrels  of  wine,  none  of 'which  I  expect  to 
lose  by  spoiling,  and  which  I  calculate  to  sell  at  a  good  price,  as  I  have 
preceding  crops.  I  have  sent  my  wines  to  various  sections  of  our  Union, 
m  bottles  or  in  casks,  and  the  conctirrent  testimony  in  their  fovor  is,  that 
they  are  preferred  to  the  foreign.  One  advantage  of  my  system  of  wine 
making,  and  not  a  small  one,  to  the  poor  man  at  least,  is,  that  the  wine  is 
fit  for  use  and  market  directly;  and,  connected  with  that  circumstance,  is 
another— that  the  wine,  with  plenty  of  pure,  safe-keeping  ingredients,  not 
only  is  not  apt  to  spoil,  but  keeps  improving  with  age,  by  having  the 
HMnioa  or  eofital  to  improve  on. 
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Oae  mode  for  a  viRtner  to  keep  improving  annnally  ia  his  art  of  mak- 
ing wine,  I  will  name  ere  I  close  this  communication.  This  mode  T 
have  practiced  with  happy  effect  for  a  few  years,  viz. — to  pot  down  in  a 
record  book,  all  essential  er  important  particulars  respecting  the  making 
of  any  one  cask  of  wine,  as  ^en  and  of  what  made,  quantity,  and  kind 
of  enriching  and  safe-keeping  ingredients,  d^,  d&c  And  to  that  cask 
attach  a  label  with  the  number  of  the  cask  thereon.  This  label  trans- 
ferred to  another  cask,  into  which  the  wine  is  racked,  designates  the 
wine.  By  turning  to  his  book  the  vintner  is  never  at  a  loss  to  learn,  from 
thepast^  wisdom  for  ihe  future.  For  instance,  in  my  own  experience  this 
yeary  my  casks  run  up  to  number  fifly-siz,  containing  various  quantities, 
from  say  fifteen  to  seventy  gallons  each.  And  No.  1,  in  my  book,  reads 
like  this:  ^ 

"  No.  Iw— Made  Jaly  10th,  of  grem  f(npes,  plucked  from  ends  of  branches,  cut  off 
from  Catawba,  laabetla,  and  other  kinds  prone  to  rot,  to  prevent  those  grapst  left 
from  rotting.  These  green  grapes  were  mosbed  in  my  machine,  and  spirits  pot 
into  the  mushed  injrredients,  to  the  amoant  of  at  least  a  fourth  per  gallon.  The 
whole  was  left  to  (erment  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning,  when  it  was 
pressed  off;  iitrained,  while  running  from  the  press,  through  folds  of  woolen  blan- 
ket; tlien  two  pounds  of  common  sugar  were  added — two  pounds  besides  spirits, 
for  more  ingredients  are  necessary  for  green  grapes— and  then  titrned  into  a 
cask.  Quantity,  thirty-three  gallons;  color,  faint  red;  racked  Jnly  18;  Angast 
5th,  6ned  it  with  six  whites  of  eggs ;  result,  a  good  sweet  wine.  Sold  the  barrel 
for  $33,  at  Louisburg,  N.  C,  August  7." 

I  select  another  sample  from  my  records  of  1847,  viz: 

<*No.  13.— Made  October  1st,  of  white- Scuppernong  grspes,  except  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  black  Scuppernong  grapes,  to  give  a  color  by  fermenting.  Grapes 
mashed  by  the  machine,  and  mashed  ingredients  left  to  ferment  forty-eight  hours; 
weather  cool.  Pressed  and  strained,  and  to  the  twenty  gallons  of  purified  juice 
added  sixty  weight  of  doubly  refined,  pulverized  sugar.  Racked  the  wine  several 
times,  and  a  beautiful  and  first  rate  bnght  red  wine  the  result,  called  Scuppernong 
Hock,  which  was  sold  at  Raleigh  for  $i  per  gallon." 

My  Scuppernong  Madeira  is  made  pretty  much  in  the  same  way, 
except  it  is  not  fermented  till  after  it  is  turned  into  the  cask  and  sogam. 
It  is  colorless,  or  of  all  white  Scuppernong,  and  brings  me  three  dollars 
in  the  market.  The  Scuppernong  Champaign  brings  two  dollars,  and  is 
made  with  a  fourth  pure  spirits  and  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

In  haste,  yours, 

Sidney  Weller. 
BrinkUyville,  Halifax  Co.j  North  CaroKna. 


AET.  Vm.-8LAVEBT  IN  THB  NEW  TBREIT0KIE8. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  an  able  southern  jurist,  who  declines  for 
the  present,  that  his  osme  should  be  made  public.  We  commend  the  argument 
10  the  whule  South. — Ed. 

The  advocates  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  belong  to  several  classes  of 
the  people,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  very  different  characteris- 
tics.    Manv  come  from  among  the  waiters  on  popularity,  who  believe 
there  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  question  to  obtain  for  them  offices  and 
the  spoils  pf  victoiy,  to  which  their  statesmanship  gives  them  no  chum. 
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Some  are  driven,  by  the  fear  ofits  power,  into  the  service  of  the  fanaticism 
which  raised,  the  exciting  question;  and  others  are  restrained,  by  their 
apprehensioft  of  the  phrenetic  influence,  from  making  open  opposition 
to  the  Proviso^  and  airect  their  efforts  solely  to  the  object  of  avoiding  a 
decision  of  the  question.  Persons  of  the  last  mentioned  description 
equally  dread  to  incur  the  final  condemnation  of  their  own  consciences 
or  the  displeasure  of  the  disturbers  of  the  country's  peace.  They  are 
in  effect  the  supporters  of  the  Proviso.  The  advocates  of  it  are  encour- 
aged to  hope  for  thiB  aid  of  the  undecided  and  wavering  at  some  future 
time,  and  consequently  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  and 
increase  the  excitement,  which  threatens,  unless  it  be  speedily  checked, 
to  pervade  the  whole  Union. 

The  feeling  and  ignorance  frotn  which  the  question  arose— the  influ- 
ence and  motives  by  which  the  supporters  of  the  proviso  have  been 
enlisted — and  the  number  of  them  may  be  increased,  and  by  which,  also, 
the  opposition  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  many  quarters  has 
been  silenced  or  paralized — are  all  unfavorable  to  a  correct  interprftation 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  just  judgment  of  reason  upon  the  angry  con- 
trovery. 

While  the  Provisoists  profess  to  believe  that  Congress  has  constitu- 
tional power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
they  admit  the  exercise  of  it  in  California  and  New  Mexico  would  be 
unnecessary,  because  they  affirm  slavery  had  been  previously  abolished 
in  these  territories,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  government, 
which,  they  ny,  existed  in  them  both,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the 
United  States;  and  that  the  prohibition  must  continue  in  force  till  it 
shall  be  annulled  by  competent  authority.  If  there  be  such  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  effect  of  it  should  be  determined  by  the  constitution,  the  treaty, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  If  by  the  authority  of  these  the  prohibition  is 
in  force,  a  judgment  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
fiivor  of  the  obligation  of  the  prohibition  would  seule  the  question.  A 
judgment  on  either  side,  would  be  considered,  by  the  slave-holding  States, 
as  decisive  and  final.  These  States  deny  that  Congress  has  power  either 
to  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory.  If  the  power  belonged 
to  Congress,  it  might  be  exercised  as  a  State  may  exercise  it,  either  to 
prohibit  or  authorize  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  If  slavery  be 
not  now  authorized  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  these  States  admit 
there  is  no  power  to  establish  slavery  there.  The  power  to  do  so,  will 
come  into  existence  hereafter,  and  belong  to  (he  State  or  States  which 
may  be  founded  in  these  territories  in  future,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Till  States  may  be  established  there,  the  exemption  of  the  terri- 
tories, if  it  exist  now,  from  the  institution  of  slavery  must  continue. 

If  the  Provisoists  have  faith  in  their  published  political  creed  upon  the 
subject,  that  there  is  a  legal  prohibition  in  full  force  in  these  territories, 
whKh  must  continue  to  be  a  law  until  it  may  be  repealed  by  competent 
authority,  there  ou^ht  to  be  no  such  controversy  as  the  existing  one 
between  them  and  tne  inhabitants  of  the  slave-holdiing  States.  Aft^  r  the 
fiicts  shall  have  been  ascertained,  the  only  questions  will  be  of  a  legal 
constitutional  character;  and  the  authority  to  decide  them  does  not  be- 
long to  Congress,  but  is  vested,  by  the  constitution,  in  the  judicial  de- 
ptftmeoi  of  the  gOTemment  of  the  United  States.    If  the  question  were, 
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as  to  the  effect  of  a  supposed  Mexican  law,  of  either  territory,  which 
could  operate  only  on  individuals,  would  any  representative  of  a  State 
in  the  Senate,  or  of  the  people  in  the  House,  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his 
reputation  for  a  proper  sense  of  impartiality  and  justice,  by  making  an 
attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  express  an  opinion  favorable  to  either 
side)  All  could  and  would  see,  that  the  controversy  involved  a  legal 
question,  which  ought  to  be  decided,  unless  it  should  be  abandoned  by 
the  parties,  by  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  If  the  alleged  prohib- 
ition exist,  the  actual  question  is,  can  it  operate  in  the  territories  con- 
sistently with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  If  it  cannot,  it  was 
annulled  by  the  cession,  because  the  prohibition  was  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.  This  question  relates  not  only  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  persons,  but  to  the  relative  political  power,  also,  of  the  slave  and 
DOti-slave-holding  states.  But,  although  it  may  affect  the  relative  power 
and  supposed  adverse  interests  of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  yet 
as  it  k  a  constitutional,  and  therefore  a  legal  question,  it  is  as  exclu- 
sively iwithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  as  if  individual  parties  only 
were  interested  in  it 

The  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
States,  included  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  are  involved  in 
this  controversy.  If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  alleged  prohibi- 
tion does  exist,  and  has  the  authority  of  law,  the  claim  of  slave-holders 
to  employ  their  slaves  in  the  territories,  where  many  of  them  believe 
they  could  increase  the  comforts  of  their  bondmen,  and  derive  greater 
profits  from  their  labor,  would  be  destroyed.  The  efiect  of  such  a 
decision  would  be  to  deprive  many  masters  of  their  right  to  migrate  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  territories,  as  their  attachment  to  their  slaves 
would  prevent  them  from  residing  where  they  were  prohibited  from 
settling  any  member  of  their  femilies. 

The  capacity  to  distinguish  between  ri^ht  and  wrong,  which  would 
penetrate  without  difliculty  any  disguise  intended  to  conceal  the  odious- 
ness  of  an  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  express  the  opinion  of  that 
body  upon  a  legal  question  involving  only  the  rifi^hts  of  individuals, 
ought  to  perceive  the  gross  impropriety  there  would  be  in  the  expression, 
by  Congress,  of  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of  the  same  character,  raised 
in  a  case  of  the  greatest  imporuince,  and  involving  not  only  the  con- 
flicting interests  or  claims  of  citizens  of  different  States,  but  of  difierent 
sections  of  the  Union — each  composed  of  many  States. 
«  If  the  Proviaoists  assert  the  existence  of  the  prohibition  contrary  to 
their  belief  of  what  is  true,  and  the  obligi^tion  of  it  in  opposition  to 
their  judgmant,  they  act  unworthily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre- 
senting the  conduct  of  slave-holders,  who  are  thus  made  to  appear  to 
claim  the  right  to  seule  slaves  in  territories,  the  laws  of  which,  as  the 
Provisoists  affirm,  prohibit  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  advocates  of 
this  opinion  betray  their  own  want  of  confidence  in  it,  by  their  repeated 
and  clamorous  efforts  to  induce  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  prohibit 
what  they  assert  the  existing  laws  of  the  terytories  forbid  now  and  have 
long  pronibited. 

In  some  brief  remarks,  which  Mr.  Berrien  made  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  third  of  March  last,  he  correctly  stated,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  the  hw  of  nations,  the  laws  affecting  the  relation  of  individuals 
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in  a  ceded  country,  continue  in  force  after  the  cession ;  but  those  which 
affect  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign,  cease  with  his  dominion 
who  transfers  the  country  to  another  sovereign. 

As  slaves  are  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a  part  of 
the  basis  of  taxation  and  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  took  the  position,  th^t  a  Mexican  law  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  the  territories  before  the  treaty,  was  political  in  its 
character  andt  ceased  to  operate  there  immediately  the  cession  was 
made,  because  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Mexican  sovereignty 
was  terminated  by  the  transfer  of  the  territories  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  people  are  our  only  sovereigns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri* 
tories,  at  the  time  of  (he  cession,  were  placed  by  that  act  in  their 
present  relation  to  the  American  sovereigns,  and  the  constitutional  law 
of  this  new  relation,  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  to 
own  and  hold  slaves  there,  because  the  constitution  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  citizens  of  any  state,  if  a  majority  of  them  shouTd  determine,  to 
allow  it  to  have  property  in  slaves  and  to  hold  them.  The  citizens  who 
may  found  in  future  any  state  in  the  territories,  will  have  the  election 
to  abandon,  or  to  exercise,  the  right  of  owning  and  making  slaves  a 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  taxation  to  which  their  state  may  be  liable,  and 
of  her  re[$resentation  in  Congress.  Every  territory  has  the  constitutional 
light  to  receive  within  its  limits  and  protect  all  persons  who  may  law- 
fully constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  a  state,  and 
property  of  every  Kind  which  the  constitution  allows  to  be  included  in 
the  basis  of  taxation.  Congress  cannot  foresee  that  the  inhabitants  of  any 
territory,  when  they  may  act  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing a  state,  will  not  prefer  to  make  slaves  a  part  of  her  basis  of  repre- 
sentation and  a  source  of  her  wealth,  which  may  be  charged  with  direct 
taxes  for  the  use  of  the  General  Government.  The  will  of  the  people 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  cannot  be  controlled,  when,  as  citizens,  they  may 
found  a  state  on  the  territory  they  inhabit;  and  every  person,  or  subject 
of  property,  they  might  prefer  to  retain  in  their  state,  if  they  had  been 
previously  in  the  territory,  they  are  constitationally  entitled  to  receive  and 
nold  in  the  territory,  that  they  may  exercise,  at  the  proper  time,  their 
election — to  which  they  have  a  clear  and  perfect  right,  either  to  keep 
and  preserve  within,  or  exclude  from,  the  limits  of  their  state,  any  persons 
or  property  they  constitutionally  may.  Congress  has  no  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  purpose  of  controlling  this  election — none  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  a  territory — as  the'  probable  effect  of  such  a  prohibition  would  be,  to 
indoce  the  inhabitants,  when  they  founded  a  state,  to  continue  the  pro- 
hibition ;  and  none  to  authorize  slavery — ^the  existence  qf  which  would 
tend  to  procure  the  establishment  of  the  institution  by  state  authority. 

The  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  absurd,  that  Congress  has  power  lo  close, 
in  a  territory,  any  source  of  wealth  or  of  political  power — as  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  they  take  rank  as  the  citizens  of  a  state,  may  think  such 
source  would  be,  and  which  the  same  territory,  when  organized  as  a 
state,  would  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  open.  Congress  has  no 
power,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  institution  of 
slavery,  by  the  authority  of  some  state  which  may  arise  hereafter  in  the 
territories,  to  require  by  law,  that  of  the  immigrants,  who  may  annually 
ctlablish  themselves  there,  one-third,  or  any  other  proportion  of  them, 
5  Vol.  I. 
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shall  be  slaves.  The  want  of  power  is  equally  clear  to  prevent,  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  settlement  in  the  territories  of  slaves,  and  of  fami- 
lies consisting  of  free  white  persons  and  of  slaves.  The  effect  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  would  be  to  prevent  the  establishment  in  the  territories, 
of  many  families,  some  members  of  which  are  the  owners  of  slaves. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  requires,  ^^  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers; 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per- 
sons, including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  ali  other  persons.''  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  the  persons,  for  the  representation  of  three-fifths  of  whom 
the  constitution  provides,  were  slaves.  Slaves  were  held  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  when  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution  con- 
tains not  only  a  recognition  of  slavery  in  every  state,  which  was  then 
in  existence,  but  a  prospective  recognition  of  it  in  every  state  which 
might  be  formed  and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  future.  The  constitu- 
tion gives  no  authority  to  Congress  to  interfere  with  any  state— or  any 
people,  when  they  may  be  engaged  in  founding  a  state — in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  persons  the  citizens  of  the  state  may  prefer  for  the  basis  of 
her  repre.sentation  and  taxation;  but  the  constitution  does  require  all  the 
persons  mentioned  in  it,  to  be  enumerated  in  every  state  where  they 
may  be  found,  and  according  to  the  directions  in  the  constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  number  of  representatives  to 
which  each  may  be  entitled  at  every  apportionment  The  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  is  applied  by  the  con- 
stitution which  established  it  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  the  admission  of  any.  It  governs  the  first  apportionment 
to  a  state  as  well  as  every  subsequent  one;  and  the  first  apportionment, 
therefore,  of  every  ne\3r  state. 

The  constitutional  right  of  a  new  state  to  have  slaves  as  well  as  free 
persons  enumerated  according  to  the  constitution,  at  the  first  apportion- 
ment made  for  her,  involves  the  right  also,  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  terri- 
tory on  which  the  new  state  may  be  founded,  to  hold  slaves — because 
the  right  of  the  same  persons  as  citizens  of  the  state  could  not  be 
exercised  at  the  first  apportionment,  unless  this  right  had  been  previ- 
ously enjoyed  by  them  while  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 
The  effect  therefore  of  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory 
to  hold  slaves,  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  same  people,,  when  they 
may  establish  ^a  state,  to  have  slaves  enumerated  accordmg  to  the  con- 
stitution at  the*first  apportionment  of  her  representatives.  To  prohibit 
slavery  in  a  territory  before  the  inhabitants  have  the  power  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state  to  exercise  their  own  will,  and  decide  for  or  against  the 
institution,  would  be  to  render  that  will,  if  it  should  be  expressed  at  the 
proppr  time  in  favor  of  slavery,  ineffectual  at  the  first  apportionment  for 
their  state — because  the  prohibition  by  Congress  would  prevent  the  exist- 
ence in  the  territory  at  that  time  of  the  persons  whom  the  new  state 
might  prefer  for  a  part  of  the  basis  of  her  representation  and  taxation. 

There  is  nn  obligation  on  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
entitle  the  territories  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  whenever 
the  inhabitants  may  give  proof  of  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
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and  the  number  of  them  shall  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  residents  of  the 
territories  heretofore  received  os  states  into  the  Union;  or  the  number 
may  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  burdens  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  state. 
The  obligation  created'  on  the  United  Slates,  by  the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty,  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  inhabitants  who  may  elect  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  could  not  be  discharged  without  tlie 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  to 
establish  a  state,  at  the  proper  time^  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  mentioned.  The  obligation  to  admit  the 
territories,  is  as  perfect  as  one  would  be  to  receive  as  a  state  a  territory 
with  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  including  persons  of  every 
description,  upon  the  ground  that  a  compact  between  the  Union  and 
such  territory  bound  the  former  to  admit  the  latter  as  a  state  whenever 
her  population  amounted  to  this  number.  Congress  would  have  no 
authority,  if  it  should  change  its  opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  compact,  to  limit  the  annual  number  of  settlers  in  the  territory,  or 
make  a  requisition  of  those  allowed  to  establish  themselves  there  from 
particular  descriptions  of  persons.  The  effect  of  any  such  act  of  Con- 
gress would  be  to  retard  the  increase  of  population,  and  postpone  to  a 
more  distant  period,  in  violation  of  the  compact,  the  right  of  the  inhabi- 
tgiUts  to  establish  a  state,  and  have  it  admitted  into  the  Union.  If  the 
act  made  the  right  of  any  persons  to  settle  there  to  depend  upon  their 
civil  and  political  condition,  the  act  would  affect  the  right  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, when  they  might  found  a  state  to  elect  whether  slavery  should  be- 
authorized  or  prohibited. 

The  sovereign  power  of  each  state  belonj^s  to  the  citizens  of  the  state; 
A  portion  of  this  power  they  have  granted  by  the  constitution  of  the* 
United  States  to  the  General  Government:  the  remainder  of  it  was 
retained  by  the  citizens  of  each  state.  The  sovereign  power,  in  every 
state,  to  establish  or  prohibit,  continue  or  abolish,*  the  institution  of 
slavery,  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  This  power,  the  citizens 
of  a  state  may  exercise  in  a  convention,  in  which  they  adopt  or  alter 
their  constitution,  or  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  if  they  be  authorized 
by  their  constitution  to  exercise  such  power  in  the  legislative  department 
of  the  state  government. 

Of  the  states  admitted  into  the  Union  since  its  formation,  some  have 
established' and  others  rejected,  the  institution.  Some  of  the  old  thirteen 
have  abolished  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  them  has  preserved  and  yet  maintains  it. 

The  citizens  of  the  several  states  who  may  migrate  and  establish 
themselves  in  the  territories,  and  the  Mexican  inhabitants  who  may 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty,  together 
with  such  other  citizens  as  were  there  at  the  conquest  and  cession,  and 
who  yet  remain,  will  be  the  first  citizens  of  any  state  that  may  be 
founded  there  in  future.  Citizens  of  slave-holding  states  may  settle 
themselves  there  who  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  intend  to  employ,  at 
the  proper  time,  their  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  will  be 
exercised  to  establish  a  state  in  the  territories,  to  prohibit  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  From  non-slnve-holding  states  citizens  may  go  there 
with  the  intention  of  using  their  share  of  power  to  authorize  slavery, 
that  had  been  excluded  by  the  will  of  the  majority  from  the  states  they 
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may  leave.  The  will  of  all  and  of  each  of  these  descriptions  of  persons 
had  been  rendered  ineiTectual,  by  the  adverse  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  states  from  which  such  immigrants  may  go.  But  these, 
and  all  other  citizens  of  the  several  states,  who  toay  settle  in  these  terri- 
tories, will  carry  with  them  equal  and  inherent  shares  of  sovereign 
iMwer,  to  be  exercised  whenever  a  state  may  be  formed  for  the  territory 
in  which  they  may  establish  themselves.  Whether  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  at  that  time,  will  be  the  establishment  or  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  result  will  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  the  right  of  citizenship 
in  the  new  state  when  it  may  be  founded.  As  the  territories  were 
acouired  by  the  united  power  and  resources  of  all  the  states,  the  citizens 
and  other  inhabitants  of  each  state,  have  an  equal  right  to  seek  homes 
ther^  and  a  new  theater  for  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  these 
citizens,  in  the  establishment  of  new  states  to  be  admitt^  into  the  Union, 
for  the  increase,  we  hope,  of  its  prosperity,  power  and  glory. 

As  the  sovereign  power  belongs  to  the  citizens  of  each  state,  it  is 
divided  into  so  many  shares,  and  will  so  shortly  be  divided  into  many 
more,  that  the  possessors  of  the  numerous  portions  of  it  do  not  attract 
4he  attention  which  an  absolute  monarch  does,  and  they  themselves  do 
net  realize  the  possession  of  such  power  and  habitually  think  and  rea- 
son in  relation  to  it  as  single  sovereigns  do.  In  this  want  of  attention 
40  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  sovereigns,  is  the 
source  of  all  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  the  examination 
of  the  question  we  are  considering. 

If  each  of  the  states  of  the  Union  were  an  elective,  but  an  absolute 
monarchy,  with  all  the  sovereign  power  of  every  state  exercised  by  her 
monarch,  and  acknowledged  by  his  subjects  to  belong  to  him  ;  if  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  were  established  by  law,  and  slaves  were 
numerous  in  some  of  the  states  and  from  the  others  excluded  and  the 
relation  forbidden  \  if  a  union  of  the  monarchies  existed,  and  their  for- 
eign afiairs  were  conducted  and  controlled  by  a  council  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  each ;  if  this  agency  or  government,  in  the  exercise 
jof  power  derived  from  the  joint  grant  of  all  the  sovereigns,  should 
acquire  l)y  treaty  any  territory — what  would  be  a  just  and  lawful  dis- 
position of  it?  The  agency  or  government  of  the  league  could  not 
make  it  a  state.  A  state,  when  founded  on  the  territory,  must  be  an 
elective  monarchy,  like  the  other  states ;  as  we  suppose  a  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  league  that  each  state  admitted  into  it  shall  be  of  this 
form  and  character.  The  citizens  of  these  states  who  might  settle  in 
the  territory,  together  with  the  old  inhabitants,  entitled  under  the  treaty 
to  the  right,  would  become  the  citizens  of  the  new  state,  when  one 
'might  be  established  in  the  territory,  and  the  monarch  who  might 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  them,  would  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
determine  whether  the  institution  of  slavery  should  be  authorized  or 
prohibited,  continued  or  abolished.  The  government  would  hold  the 
country,  while  it  continued  to  be  a  territory  of  the  league,  in  trust,  to 
•encourage  the  settlement  of  it  by  the  subjects  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  league,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  the  immi- 
grants. How  long  would  the  league  endure,  if,  in  the  council  which 
governed  it,  the  influence  of  the  slave-holding  monarchies  was  the 
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greatest,  and  prohibited  the  employment,  in  the  territory,  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  manufactories,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  slave-holders  to  settle  there,  that  they  might  elect  a  monarch 
who*wouId  establish  slavery,  and  thus  increase  the  power  in  the  league 
of  the  slave-holding  monarchies? 

The  general  government  of  the  United  States  acquired  and  holds 
these  territories  in  trust  for  the  sovereign  citizens  of  the  several  states. 
The  object  of  the  Wilmot  Provisoists  is  to  induce  Congress,  the  trus- 
tee, to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  property  in  slaves,  and  the  removal  of 
their  persons  to  the  territories — to  forbid  the  employment  there  of 
most  of  the  moveable  property  of  slave-holders ;  while  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  non-slave-holding  states  is  treated  as  unquestionable 
to  remove  to,  and  use  in,  the  territories  all  of  their  own  moveable 
property. 

The  consequences  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  would  be  the 
exclusion  from  the  territories  of  most  of  the  persons  who  are  slave- 
holders and  would  otherwise  establish  themselves  there,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  nearly  the  whole  country  by  immigrants  from  the  non-slave- 
holding  states.  The  combined  operation  of  these  causes  would  secure 
the  conversion  of  the  territories  into  non-slave-holding  states,  and  the 
soil  and  roost  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  new  acquisitions,  mainly  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  existing  states  of  this  description.  What  would 
be  thought,  by  all  the  disinterested  and  impartial  of  our  race,  of  an 
individual  trustee  of  a  large  real  estate,  abounding  in  rich  gold  ^'  wash- 
ings,'' who,  years  before  the  time  when  it  would  be  his  duty,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  to  divide  and  sell  the  estate  in  many  different  par- 
cels, permitted  some  of  the  beneficiaries  to  work  the  gold  ^*  washings  '* 
with  all  the  means  and  laborers  they  could  transfer  and  employ  in  them, 
and  thus  increase  their  ability  to  purchase  and  monopolize  the  estate  at 
the  sale  to  be  made  by  the  trustee,  while  he  prohibited  the  others  from 
using  more  than  half  their  wealth  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the 
same  kind  of  work? 

If  the  treaty  had  provided  that  the  former  Mexican  laws  should  con- 
tinue in  force,  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  the  proper  legislative  power 
to  terminate  the  authority  of  all,  except  such  as  are  political,  by  repealing 
them.  But  an  express  agreement  in  the  treaty,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
obligation  of  the  political  laws  of  Mexico  in  the  territories,  would  be 
void,  as  the  treaty-making  power  is  incompetent  to  give  authority  to 
laws  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.  If  a  Mexican 
law  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territories  while  they  belonged  to  Mexico, 
a  stipulation  in  the  tfeaty  for  its  continuance,  could  not  preserve  its  au- 
thority in  the  ceded  country  after  it  became  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  cession  would  be  to  annul  the  law,  upon  the 
ground  of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  acquisition  of  these  territories,  does  not  present  the  case  of  a  country 
conquered  and  relinquished,  or  ceded,  to  the  United  States,  with  laws 
the  obligation  of  which  the  treaty  secured. 

The  feeble  Mexican  government,  which  existed  once  over  a  small 
part  of  the  territories,  had  been  subverted,  and,  upon  its  ruins,  a  military 
government  established,  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  character  of  ComroaDder-in-chief  of  the  American  army, 
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before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  military  government  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  legal  effect  of  the  cession,  was  to  termi- 
nate the  military  government,  and  the  conquered  and  ceded  territories 
were  left  without  a  government  or  civil  laws.  If  there  were  a  govern- 
ment defacio  in  the  territories,  it  would  derive  its  authority  from  the 
'  implied  assent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  power  it  exercised,  and  a  majori- 
ty of  them  consists  now  of  American  citizens.  Some  of  these  were  there  at 
the  conquest,  and  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  and  the  others  have  migrated 
there  since.  The  Mexican  government  and  laws  had  been  overthrown, 
before  nine-tenths  of  them  established  themselves  in  the  country;  and 
they  have  done  no  act  since,  from  which  their  assent  can  be  implied  to 
the  re-establishment  of  any  of  the  laws  of  the  old  local,  civil  govern- 
ment. There  is,  indeed,  no  lawful  civil  authority  in  the  territories,  and 
there  can  be  none,  till  after  the  establishment,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  country,  or  by  Congress,  of  a  government,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  state  in  the  territories  and  the  admission  of  it  into  the  Union.  The 
condition  of  things  which  exists  there,  is  the  same  that  it  would  be  if 
the  territories  had  been  without  Mexican  inhabitants  and  occupied  sole- 
ly by  savages,  not  subject  to  Mexican  laws,  but  having  a  right  to  occu- 
py the  soil,  while  the  fee  in  it,  and  the  dominion  over  the  country, 
belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  bad  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  territories  first,  and  obtained  a  cession  of  them 
afterward.  In  the  case  we  have  supposed,  there  would  be  no  Mexican 
laws  in  force,  in  the  territories,  at  the  date  of  the  cession,  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Republic  had  not  been  extended  and  established 
over  the  waste  territories.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  principle 
that  would  apply  to  a  case  in  which  a  Mexican  government  and  laws 
bad  not  existed  before  the  cession,  and  the  case  that  has  occurred,  in 
which  all  these  had  been  subverted  before  the  treaty  was  made  that 
contains  no  provision  for  the  re-establishment  of  any  of  them.  Mexican 
grants  of  wild  lands,  would  entitle  the  grantees,  in  either  case,  to  the 
estates  conveyed,  which  the  United  States  would  be  bound,  by  the  trea- 
ty, and  the  laws  of  nations,  to  recognize  and  protect.  * 

Any  inhabitant  of  the  territories,  whether  an  American  or  Mexican, 
who  was  there  when  the  treaty  was  made,  or  has  gone  and  established 
himself  there  since,  occupies  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  over 
which  no  civil  government  or  civil  laws  exist  A  Mexican  inhabitant, 
who  owned  property  there  before  the  cession,  has  a  good  title  to  it  still, 
unless  it  has  been  impaired,  or  transferred,  by  some  act  of  his  own. 
Any  American,  or  other  person,  who  is  there  with  a  right  to  property, 
which  was  property  in  the  state  of  the  Union  from  which  he  migrated, 
is  entitled  to  hold  and  enjoy  it  as  property,  in  the  territories.  As  there 
was  no  law  of  the  territories  which  prohibited  the  removal  of  his  proper- 
ty of  any  kind,  and  none  of  the  United  States,  he  had  as  clear  a  right 
to  take  and  use  it,  as  he  had  to  go  himself  and  reside  in  the  territo- 
ries. 

Every  owner  of  property  is  entitled  to  an  equal  measure  of  protection 
for  it,  from  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed there,  and,  if  Congress  should  establish  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  equally,  with 
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impartiality  and  fidelity,  property  of  every  kind  within  its  territorial 
limits  and  belonging  tb  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

As  the  Mexican  inhabitants  were  left,  by  the  cession  and  conquest  of 
foreigners,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  territories  without  local 
laws,  and  many  Americans  resided  there  when  these  events  occurred, 
some  of  whom  held  slaves,  and  other  slaves  have  been  moved  there 
since,  and  are  held  in  bondage,  the  masters  can  establish  as  perfect  a 
right  to  the  property  they  claim  in  their  slaves,  by  producing  and  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  which  they  acquired  the 
property,  as  any  Mexican  inhabitant  can  to  the  property  he  possesses, 
by  tracing  his  title  to  the  laws  of  Mexico  as  the  source  of  it.  No 
American  resident  has  a  right  to  require  the  claim  to  moveable  proper- 
ty, of  a  Mexican  inhabitant,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  on  which  the  American  relies  to  maintain, his  own  title  to  per- 
sonal property.  The  same  principle  rejects  the  pretension  of  Mexican 
inhabitants  to  have  the  question  of  the  title  to  such  property,  set  up  by 
an  American  resident,  determined  according  to  the  extinct  laws  of  the 
subverted  local  government,  or  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  If  a  territo- 
rial government  should  be  established  by  the  inhabitants,  or  by  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  power  in  either  to  authorize  the  government  to  make 
a  distinction  between  property  of  different  kinds,  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  government,  and  to  afford  protection  to  one  kind  and  with- 
hold it  from  another,  or  to  prescribe  any. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  the  territories  were  ceded, 
secures  the  right  to  the  Mexican  inhabitants  to  continue  their  residence 
there,  and  allows  them  the  alternative  of  retaining  there  their  charac- 
ter and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  election,  to  be  made  within  a  year  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty.  The  effect  of  a  failure  on 
their  part  to  make  an  actual  election  within  the  year  to  retain  their 
character  of  foreigners  and  of  Mexican  citizens,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  residence  in  the  territories  after  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
the  same  article  declares  shall  be  a  constructive  election,  the  effect  of 
which  would  make  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  probable  there  have  been  many,  if  any,  actual  elec- 
tions under  the  authority  of  the  treaty,  and  there  could  be  none  by 
construction  before  the  30th  of  May,  1849,  the  end  of  one  year  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Every  Mexican  inhabitant  could,  if  he 
elected  to  do  so,  acquire  the  right,  under  the  treaty,  to  remain  during 
his  life,  in  the  territories,  as  a  foreigner  and  a  Mexican  citizen.  The 
territories  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with  no  people,  uncondition- 
ally, and,  as  the  effect  of  the  treaty  alone,  incorporated  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  savages,  who  occupied  the  territories,  were 
their  own  rulers,  and  not  subjects  of  Mexico,  and  neither  party  to  the 
treaty  intended  they  should  ever  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Territory,  merely,  was  transferred,  without  any  Mexican  inhabitants 
made  absolutely,  by  the  treaty,  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  entitled,  after  the  cession,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  laws  that 
were  not  political  in  their  character,  by  which  they  had  been  governed 
in  the  territory  before  the  treaty.  No  laws  of  a  sovereign,  who  cedes  ter- 
ritories, can  be  impressed  upon  territory  alone  and  made  inseparable  from 
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it  If  a  territory  be  transferred  without  people  incorporated  by  the  treaty 
with  the  people  who  receive  the  cession,  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the 
former  sovereign,  in  the  territories,  ceases  with  his  dominion. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  have  the  right  reserved  to  them  by  the  trea- 
ty, which,  for  any  thing  we  can  foresee,  they  may  exercise,  to  leave  the 
territories,  and  reside  in  some  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  or  to 
continue  their  residence  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  foreigners 
and  Mexican  citizens.  Should  they  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  the  efiect  of  a  process  of  naturalization,  after  a  resi- 
dence, from  necessity,  for  some  time  in  the  territories,  after  they*  became 
territories  of  the  United  States.  They  were  foreigners  before  the  ces- 
sion, and  their  right  to  remain  in  the  territories  as  foreigners  was  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty,  which  prescribed  a  mode  in  which  they  might 
afterward  be  naturalized  and  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 
acts  of  Congress  do  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  foreigners^  who  establish 
themselves  in  the  United  States  and  apply  for  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  Mexican  inhabitants  have  the  privilege,  in  common  with  all  other 
foreigners,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  naturalization ;  but  neither  they  or 
any  other  foreigners  have,  or  can  acquire,  the  right  to  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  native  country  of  any  of  them  the  citizens  of  the  Union  in 
states,  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  contains  a  statement  of  a  fact  made, 
and  therefore  affirmed  to  be  true,  by  the  governments  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  of  Mexico,  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  that  were  ceded, 
was  occupied  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  not  subject  to 
Mexico,  or  ta  any  local  authority  established  by  that  Republic.  From 
other  sources  of  information  we  have  learned*  that  all  but  small  parts, 
comparatively,  of  the  territories  were  occupied  exclusively  by  the  tribea 
referred  to  in  the  treaty.  They  had  preserved  their  independence. 
They  had  chiefs  and  councils  and  usages,  or  laws,  of  their  own.  They 
acknowledged  no  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  rendered  do  obedience  to  her 
laws ;  but  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wars  against  her.  The 
Mexican  inhabitants  Were  indebted,  for  their  occupancy  of  the  soil,  in 
many  of  their  settlements,  to  the  sufferance  of  some  of  these  tribes, 
which  had  the  power  to  terminate  the  privilege  whenever  they  chose — 
and  they  frequently  extinguished  it  suddenly,  and  took  compensation 
for  the  temporary  possession  of  the  soil,  in  the  plunder  of  the  property, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  people. 

These  tribes  had,  by  their  power  and  cruelty,  excited  such  terror 
in  Mexico,  that  the  United  States  were  required,  by  that  Republic,  to 
create,  by  the  treaty  an  obligation  upon  the  General  Government  to 
prevent  the  tribes,  forcibly,  if  necessaiy,  from  making  any  incursions 
into  any  territory,  which  continued,  aner  the  treaty,  to  be  a  part  of 
Mexico,  and  to  punish  and  exact  satisfaction  for  them  from  the  Indians, 
if  they  should  elude  the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
make  any  such  incursions. 

These  Indians,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  nearly  all  the  territo- 
ries, held  slaves,  as  the  parties  to  the  treaty  admit,  in  the  i  I  th  article  of 
it,  and  would  sell  and  transfer  them  to  others ;  and,  according  to  one  of 
the  most  recent  authorities,  Indian  men  and  women  are  held  in  le^al 
servitude  by  the  Californians,  who  are  the  deaceiktants  of  the  Spanish 
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conquerors,  and  form  the  best  part  of  the  whole  population  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  usage,  or  law,  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject,  which  prevailed  ovet 
nearly  all  the  territories,  authorized  slavery.  At  the  time,  and  before  the 
local  government  of  the  territories  was  overthrown  by  the  employment 
of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  this  Indian  usage,  or  law, 
as  well  as  the  authority  in  relation  to  property  of  the  same  kind  under 
which  the  Californians  acted,  prevailed.  Property  in  slaves,  held  by 
the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  territories,  and,  probably,  by  white  persons 
and  Mexicans  residing  among  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty. 

One  object  of  the  article  was  to  prohibit,  in  future,  any  purchase,  by 
any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  of  any  Mexican  or  foreigner  re- 
siding in  Mexico,  who  had  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  the 
territory  of  either  of  the  two  republics.  *This  prohibition  relates  to  all 
the  persons  who  had  been  previously  captured,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  persons  who  had  been  captured  before  the  session  by  the  Indians 
of  California  and  New  Mexico.  Another,  and  the  next  part  of  the 
same  article,  binds  the  Uqited  States  to  exercise  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  General  Government,  faithfully,  to  rescue  and  return  to 
their  country,  or  deliver  them  to  the  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Grov- 
ernment,  all  persons  captured  within  Mexican  territory  and  carried  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  after  the  cesssion,  as  we  understand 
the  meaning  and  efiect  of  the  treaty  to  be.     No  part  of  the  treaty  re- 

Suires  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  extinguish  the  claim  of 
le  Indians  to  property  in  their  captives,  or  to  prevent  them  from  selling 
their  captives  to  any  other  person  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States.  The  prohibition  in  the  treaty  extends  no  further  than  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or  ac- 
quire any  such  captives.  In  the  limitation  of  the  prohibition  is  a 
recognition,  by  the  governments  of  the  two  Republics,  of  the  property  of 
Indians,  or  of  those  who  claimed,  under  them,  in  such  captives,  and  of 
the  right  of  those  who  were  the  owners  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  to  sell 
their  slaves  to  any  other  person  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 


ART.  H— HOW  SHALL  COTTON  MAINTAIN  REMIINERATIN6  PRICES? 

Various  propositions  have  been  advanced  in  reply  to  the  above  query.  Some 
have  proposed  a  **  Cotton  Planter's  Convention,''  to  reduce  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion. Some  have  attacked  the  doctrine  of  protective  duHet  as  destructive  to  the 
planters, like  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  his"  forty  bale  theory/' and  advocated  **  free  trade," 
as  the  natural  parent  of**  high  prices.*'  The  truth  is,  the  question  is  difficult  of 
solution  ;  and  no  wonder  eoch  various  opinions  are  ventured,  even  among  the 
most  intelligent.  We  are  willing  to  let  the  planters  speak  for  themselves,  and 
f;ive  publication,  with  pleasure,  to  the  following  communication  from  one  of  them, 
if  the  plan  advocated  be  objectionable,  or  impracticablet  it  may  suggest  to  some 
one  a  better  one,  and,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  us  far  less  impracticable  and  objec- 
tionable, than  the  Cotton  Plantert*  Convention,  which  takes  for  granted,  that  the 
supply  of  the  staple  is  above  the  world's  wants.  The  world  has  yet  millions  to  be 
clothed,  if  we  will  hot  trade  with  them  opon  fair  terma.  Give  us  new  markets, 
and  extended  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  will  be  scjual  to,  if  it  does  not 
oiceed,  the  supply,  which  experience  begins  now  to  show  is  hmtl^— Ed. 
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Panola  County,  Mississippi. 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — Seeing  numerous  calls  made  upon  the 
cotton  planter,  by  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  papers,  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, to  take  into  consideration  the  adoption  of.  some  plan  to  protect  our- 
selves from  ruin,  which  must  ensue,  if  no  relief  be  found — for,  really,  our 
principal  commodity  (cotton)  is  not  selling  for  enough  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent plantation  expenses — I  am  induced  to  write  to  you,  making  some 
suggestions  to  said  Convention,  or  to  you,  whom  we  look  to  as  the  great 
advocate  of  our  rights.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  and  admirer 
of  your  Review,  which  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the  plan  that 
I  propose  for  the  protection  of  cotton  planters,  which  is  this,  that 
we  (the  cotton  planters)  call  on  our  commission  merchants  to  form  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  be  called  "  The  Planters'  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.'* There  are,  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Augusta,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  ^dc,  commission  merchants,  who  can  communicate  by  Tel- 
egraph, every  hour,  who  shall  be  considered  our  representatives,  elect- 
ed by  our  patronage,  as  are  our  members  of  Congress,  by  our  votes, 
and  they  shall  act  tn  concert,  which  the  cotton  planters  can  never  do, 
from  the  fact,  that  we  are  too  numerous,  and  scattered  over  too  large  an 
extent  of  territory,  without  the  means  of  communicating  with  each 
other  by  Telegraph.  It  shall  be  the  diity  of  this  "Chamber**  to  say, 
that  cotton  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a  stated  price,  and  any  mer- 
chant, departing  from  that  law,  would  not  again  receive  any  patronage. 
Said  Chamber  might  ^x  the  price  of  cotton  at  Memphis,  Natchez,  and 
all  other  inland  towns.  The  object  would  be,  to  make  the  commission 
merchant  the  true  friend  and  representative  of  the  planter,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  no  cotton  planter  will  patronize  any  merchant  who  will  not  ad- 
here strictly  to  laws  enacted  by  such  a  Chamber.  It  might  be  urged, 
that  the  factor  had  accepted  for  the  planter.  To  illustrate,  grant  that 
I  draw  a  bill  on  my  factor  to  the  amount  of  my  cotton — the  bill  is  sent 
forward  and  my  cotton  is  not  sold — the  bill  goes  to  protest,  in  order  to 
sustain  its  legal  claim:  are  there  not  capitalists  that  would  always  be 
glad  to  take  paper,  based  upon  cotton,  wnen  it  is  known  that  the  parcel 
is  in  hand?  If  not  so,  the  Chamber  could  pass  a  law,  that  such  protest 
should  not  discredit  either  merchant  or  planter,  until  the  cotton  was 
sold.  This,  I  think,  would  work  well.  Now,  sir,  these  views  are  pre- 
dicated upon  a  statement  in  your  last  March  number,  that  there  is  not 
more  cotton  made  than  would  be  needed  for  consumption ;  yet,  with 
this  fact  before  us,  we  see  that  the  price  has  gone  so  low,  until  what  we 
receive  does  not  pay  expenses.  The  cause  has  been  attributed  to  the 
revolution  in  France;  but  time  has  proved  this  untrue.  Up  to  the  iSth 
of  last  month,  France  had  taken  from  your  market  within  twelve  thou- 
sand of  as  many  bales  of  cotton  as  she  did  the  year  before,  and  Great 
Britain  more  than  twice  that  amount  her  usual  quantity.  What  does 
this  prove,  but  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  a 
want  of  concert  amongst  planters,  which  can  only  be  effected  through 
our  factors?  Look  at  the  enormous  profits  realized  by  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer. A  few  days  since,  I  conversed  with  a  manufacturer  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  boasted  that  he  had  purchased  cotton  at  5  cts.  per 
lb.  and  worked  it  into  sheeting,  which  he  was  selling  at  6^  cts.  per 
yard,  as  fast  as  he  could  make  it,  and  one  pound  of  cotton  made  three 
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yards  of  cloth.  I  would  not  have  the  price  of  cotton  advance  so  as  to 
check  consumption,  but  merely  to  remunerate  labor.  Let  us  examine 
the  efibrt  made  last  summer,  by  the  bagging  manufacturers,  to  lower  the 
price  of  hemp.  When  they  stopped  work  for  60  days  the  growers  of  the 
raw  material  held  on,  and,  as  it  were,  by  concert  raised  the  price  from 
5  to  5i  cents  per  lb. ;  when  it  was  represented,  by  all  calculations, 
that  there  was  nearly,  or  quite,  enough  then  manufactured  to  put  up 
the  present  crop.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  manufacturers  con- 
tending, by  concert,  against  the  planters,  and,  accordinc^  to  the  statistics 
of  your  Review,  there  are  many  more  laborers  engaged  in  working  up 
the  raw  material,  than  in  producing  it ;  and  it  would  be  as  ruinous  for 
them  to  stop  their  machinery,  as  for  us  to  quit  our  fields.  Their  em- 
ployers are  making  enormous  profits,  and  why?  Merely  by  concert  of 
action  among  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  and  the  brokers  of 
Liverpool,  who  govern  the  price  of  cotton  over  the  whole  world.  Our 
home  manufacturers  obey  their  bidding.  Now,  I  think,  nothing  is 
needed  to  give  the  cotton  planter  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor,  but 
concert  of  action,  which  can  only  be  efifected  through  our  factors.  Should 
you  deem  the  views  contained  in  this  letter  worthy  consideration,  I  would 
feel  gratified  for  you  to  publish  them,  that  it  might  draw  public  attention 
to  the  plan  proposed ;  at  the  same  time,  you  would  lend  us  the  aid  of  your 
high  position,  in  carrying  out  this,  or  some  other  plan,  for  concert  of  ac- 
tion, to  relieve  those,  whose  interest  you  so  ably  advocate,  from  ruin. 

With  a  sincere  desire  for  your  success  in  aiding  the  planting  and 
great  commercial  interest  of  the  South,  I  remain,  with  the  highest  con- 
sideration, your  obedient  servant.  Miles  H.  McGehee. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1848. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Review,  we  have  preserved  regularly, 
as  our  volume  will  evince,  the  commercial  results  of  the  whole  Union, 
as  well  as  of  individual  states  and  cities.  From  the  last  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  compile 

1.  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1848. 

Summarj/  ttaUmeni  o/theaalue  of  tke'exportiof  the  growth,  produee,  and  manu- 
fatture  of  the  United  States,  during  tfie  year,  eommeneing  July  1, 1847,  andefid- 
ing  June  30.  1848. 


THE   SEA. 

Fisheries — 
Dried  fi«h,  or  cod  fisheries.  .$609,482 
PicJLled  fish,  or  river  fislier- 

#  ies  (herring,  shad,  salmon,  .    . 

macker«l) 109,315 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 55^2,388 

Spermaceti  oil 208.832 

Whalebone 314,107 

Spermaceii  candies 186»839 


THB 

Skins  and  furs. 
Gingseng 


FOKEST. 


$1,980,963 

. .     607,780 
..     162,647 


Product  of  Wood — 

Staves,    shingles,    boards, 

hewn  timber 2,429,863 

Other  lumber 283,133 

Masts  and  spars 129,760 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.. ..    184,126 
All  manufactures  of  wood  2,042,695 
Naval  storep,     tar,    pitch, 

resin    and    turpentine...    752,303 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 466,477 

AORICULTURE.  $7,059,084 

Product  of  animals- 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horn,  cat  1,905,341 
Butter  and  chese 1,361,668 


CONMEKOS  OP  TBE  nSITSD  STATXS. 


Pork  (pieklad), bacon,  lard, 

livefaoga 9,0a3^C 

Honei  and  male* I90^> 

Sheep 30,813 

Wouf.- 57.497 

VeseiaUo  food—  (13,538.696 

Whe»t 3,6691,76 

Flour 13,194.1091 

Indian  corn 3.S37,4H3 

"       meil 1.807,601 

Ryemesl 174,566 

R]rr,  oati,  *ad  oibet  imtM 

grain  and  palM 376,573 

BiicaU  or  ihip  bread 619,096 

Polalo«i 87G.5T3 

Apple* B8.944 

RicB 3.331,82* 

$35,193,647 

Tobacco 7,6Sl,iai 

Cotton 61,996,394 

Homp 37.657 

All  other  agricaltuTatpTodnet*— 

FliHMd 1,584 

H>>pi J7,67l 

Bmwniufir _.        8891 

Ipdiso 1,100 


Wbiia 4,866,559 

Nankeen                >  3,365 

Twill,  yam,  and  ibreid...  170,633 

Al     nihet  manufmuieaaf  337,479 
Flat  and  bemp— 

Cloih>n<l  tbread 49S 

Bag!  and  all  manafaclutei 

of 6,518 

Wearjag  apparel 574.834 

Cambiand  buttoni I6,l6t 

Braahea 3,160 

Billiard   labiea     and   appara- 


Umbraltaa  and  paraioli 


■tmiricniu. 
Soap  and  lallow  candle*. , . 
Leather,  boon,  and  aboea. . . 

Houahhold  farnllare 

Coacbei  and  other  catriagea 

Haia 

Saddlery.  

Wai 

Spirit*  from  grain 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider. 

Snuff  and  lobaeeo 

Linieedoil  and  ipiriia  of  inr- 

peniine 

.    Cordaite 

Iron— pig,  bar,  and  niila. . . . 

*■      eaalinsa 

«      aM  mal»>fact 
Spirit!  from  niolait 
Sugar  re6ncd 
Cbocalnta. 


$39,246 
670,933 

194,095 
297,358 


27,433 

IS*,,")?? 
90,957 

78,071 


....13 
2,916 

16.483 

Firu  euitinra  and  apparaiua  .  7,686 

Printini!  prcssca  and  type. . ..  E0.403 

M uiicaT inatrur^enls. ... ....  38,508 

Booli*  and  r»apa                    ..  75,193 

Paper  and  ■laiioner;'            .  78,307 

Pamti  aod  varniah                 .  50,739 
Vineiat...                               .  *  13,930 

Barlben  nnd  atoaeware            .  8.512 

Manafaeture*  of  glut.  76,007 

tin 12.353 


aible  I 


7,739 
33,466 


39,911 
1.^,036 
S3.ira 
1,D£),408 
3(59,467 
253.900 
3.207 
135,263 


.      61,4__ 
310,581 


"  Bold  and   i 

ver  and  gold 

leaf 6,341 

Gold  aad  ailier  coin 3,700,413 

Artificial  flowei*  sod  jewel- 
ry   11,317 

Molat*** 5,563 

Trunk* 6,136 

Brick  and  lime 34,174 

Salt 73.374 

19,586,624 

Coal 47.118 

Lead 84,378 

Ic 75,547 

A  nicies  not  ennmeTated — 

Manufactured 1,137,828 

Oiber  aniclea 851,383 


11,989,211 
Grand  loUl $132,904,131 

3U«I  Mbv  ifDamatU  Merthmdue  tijutrUd  to  emehjitmgn  eomby,  diitingvM- 
ingAtmumbA^>edmJmerirmaad/ortignrtueU,m  1847-8. 


tomnoj.     of  each  powti. 


»».*a 


(998,969         |48,6-»       1,047,583    {1,047,583 
145,074  I4.'i,n74  145,074 


Swediih  Wmi  laditt . . 

Dumark 

Jhoiih  Wed  IndiM . . . 

H«nM  Town*. 

U«llaad 

Doich  E«B(  lodies.... 

Dulch  Woitlndiu 

Duleh  Gntaaa 


EnglaDd ... 


71.053 
3.089 
783,136 
604.046 
740,363 
U8.767 
993,336 
115,501 


BiiiiA  Eft  ladiet 

C*pa  of  Good  HoM 

Hondun. 

Briliih  Ouitni 

Britith  Weal  lodiet. 

Briliah  American  CalaDiea. . 
Franca  on  tb«  Atlanlie  . . . , 
Prance  on  the  MadiiamneaD 

Freneh  Weat  Indiea 

Frsnch  Guiana 

Miquc'laK&oih.Fr'h.  fiahV. 

French  AfiicanpoTta 

Spain  on  ibfl  Atlantic 

^nontbe  MrdllrirBncan 
Tenetifla  and  oiheiCannriei 
Kanilla  ft  Philippine  UI'de. 

Cni»« 

Other  SpaniA  Weat  Indiea. 

Fortunl 

Madeira 

Fajal  and  other  Aaora. . . . 

CapedeVerda 

Italian  porta  act  apeciGed. . 

Bieilj... 

Saldinia 

TriMa,  and  otbei   Anatrias 

pone  on  the  Adriatic 

Tnrke]',  LcTant,  Ice 

Bayli 


43,764.681 

1,309,417 

811,193 

383,365 

33,138 

510,984 

100,338 

!l34.8&7 

»4,-»4 

3,573,01s 

9,695,3»6 

13,754,788 

1,IS1,S37 

436,471 

48737 

33,079 


36,949 

6,341,147 

777,661 

54.603 

84,07) 

3,660 

101,733 

959,136 

13,131 

150,706 

5,197 


771,524 

3,704,663, 

1,405.010 

63,U60 

41,983 

19,787 

839 

180,063 

1,387,098 

3,119 

'9*1533 
94,171 
57,657 

46,771 


164,551 

876,6691 

3,856,676! 

1,595.450 

133.905 

316,666 

115,501. 

1,989,764 

63,938,034 

9.465,436 

3.379,891 

310.400 

33,138 

510,384 

100,338 

349,648 

695,114 

4,314.536 

6.399,959 

14.159,796 

1,415,087 

469,353 

48.737 


Ceninl  Repnblie  of  America 

Mew  Greudn 

Veneiaela 


Ciaplaline  Repnhlic. 
ArROtiDa  Rapnblic 

fani : 


65,667 
97.573 
4,945 
74,931 
36,903 
168,008 
66,665 


597,787 

1,741,474 

9,931 

36,949 

6,433.380 

801,733. 

113,360 

110,843 

3,660 

101,733 

1,101.113 

17^54 

175.583 

6,197 


China. 

Pera 

Weat  Indiaa  penenHy 

Sooth  AmencB  generally. . . 

Aaia  generally 

Africa  geneiallj 

SoBth  fima  and  Pacific 


1,997,913 
39,996 
4,334 

373,337 
9,934,738 

373,994 

176,614  -^       »,689  ^      9661703 

1,703,605  

9,063,015 

113,503 

199,741 
86,385 

966,453 

681,415 

305,118 


9,095,481 
34,940 
79,165 
400,330 
3,093,736 
339,859 


1,703,6 

3,063,633 
134,618 
133,961 


1,101,113 
17,764 
175,583 


1,701,495 
114,830 
937,586 

3,095,465 
34,940 
79,165 
400,330 

3,093,736 
339,859 
908,703 

1,703,635 

9,063,635 
134,618 
133.961 
86,385 


Total <95,544,917$37,3S9,904ai39,904,191«l3I,904,m 
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ComEBCE  OF  THB  UHITED  STITES, 


FOREIGN  HEBCHANDIBB  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 

ii  fJr  ..««  A«  30. 1848.  r«'"«  'o"- 

B.„i.".:..T. «,«3  .1M.U5 

swXVnj ■«;;;■.;■  :■.■..;:     "i^  ^  3.;^ 

^  ,T^  I  k         .  ^ 'A79  9.774 

n^     rw«.iDji« ^'*"  ^'^^ 

Un«  'I-  .wni '58.107  307,002 

["V,"                             ....            32,091  238,523 

S'tilindii W.33i  I5.r^ 

Dutch  W«l  IndiM 9.5M  I2,fi43 

P".',^!;,"'""" ; ; ;  .*     ioi'.«i  v   m^iae 

!r„5.'j e.a39,«T  684,43< 

&nd;:: 3«.5^l 

Li^Ka^t  indie. 56,-S^  l^-JH 

OpeoflioodHop* Ij.589  4,350 

Br  U  \V«t  Indie. ia.»l«  a^.'fiS 

nr   U  American  colome.. .           361300  1,090,796 

France  on  .he  AtUnllc  ....       3,804,426  473.733 

France  on  Ihe  MitditerranMii          107,817  6B,409 

French  We.1  Indi» 7.133  12.948 

French  Gui.n. ■  ■  -  ■  I.SS4 

Spain  on  the  MediterranMil  6.875  

TSneriffe  ..nd  other  Cai.»ti«                  970  M9 

M„nillu  Mid  Philippine IbIM.            12,696  847 

Cuba 128,836  335,497 

Other  Ppaoirfi  Weit  Indie. 37,018 

PertogJ * ■"  3,984 

Madeira °"  0,513 

C.«deV«rd. 2.M3  4.307 

luf;                 112,951  46,537 

Sicilv" S-O'S 

BiXiV....;:... 7.3M  11.025 

Trlerte,&c„ 39,096  68,631 

Turkey  Uvant  &c 79,355  30,966 

H,v,i'               16,694  ■■    139,605 

Meiico 34^68  1,924,899 

Central  America 15,438 

NewOreneda 19.907  25,531 

V.nnuela 44,286  18.302 

Bmll >95.325  84,.173 

Ci»la(lne  Repablic 21,925  22,644 

Arr-ntine  Repablic 14,165  ■     11.060 

ChTu r 9,588  21,298 

!.„„               16,731 

I-hina" 73,359  54.0M 

WHt  Iailip*ffeuerdly 1.337 

Aal*  pn-ialU M-4»  *,BI9 

AWcVp-nerilly lB-494  42.909 

KowlhSPB.andPwificOcean             3.408  64.075 

Toial •14,551,511  •6.576,499   : 

Flolille.)  to  .irawbai-k 2.947,151 

Not  rniillxd  to  drawback. . .      14.551,511  759.40T 

Fndi  war«houM ■.■  


UNITED  PTATEfl. 

«  (U*  frrrifn  aiKUtf  *ai»f 

10S.4i8 

•108,428 

15,385 

1S,38& 

"fioo: 

33,644 

17.262. 

76.763: 

94,016 

465.109 

465,1» 

271,513 

107.954 

aa,i47 

403.131 

1.517 

200, 171 

8,924.39! 

61,545 

156,715 

11.286,756 

19.939 

44,181 

40,347 

1,982,696 

4,278,159 

166.2661 
20,071 1 

4,466.180 

1,684 

6,875 

1.339 

464.333 

37.012 

a.984 

6,849 

17,940 

159,488 

9,075 

107,797 

110,321 

156.229 

1.9S8.967 

1,958,967 

15,438 

15.438 

45.438 

45.438 

62,5P8 

62,688 

43,869 

43,86?^ 

3.5,«S 

2.%a2* 

830,886 

!6,7.11 

16.731 

1)6,388 

1,337 

1,337 

61,403 

61.403 

67,483 

67.483 

rJi.iafiiUio 

•21,138.010 

2.947,151 

3,8fi9,94l 

COMMERCE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 
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The  total  valae  of  foreigrn  merchandise  exported,  as  above,  from  the  United 
States,  during  the  year,  amounted  to  $21,128,010,  of  which  $14,113,714  was  ship- 
ped in  American  vessels,  and  $7,014,2!)6  in  foreign  vessels. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ALL  NATIONS. 


Statement  of  goods,  waret^  and 
foreign  countries 

Wbenre  Imported. 

Rnssia   

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Datch  West  Indies 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

MalU 

British  East  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies. . 

Ionian  Islands 

France  on  the  Atlantic. . . . 
France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  Guiana 

Miqaelon  and  Fr.  Fisheriefl. 

French  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

ntain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Tenerifie  and  other  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Isl'ds 

Cuba ,. 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. . 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores .... 

Cape  de  Verdi 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports. . 
Turkey  and  Levant  ports. . . 

Hiyti 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Bnzil 

Gisplatine  Republic 

Aiventine  Republic 

Chui 

Peru 

Ghins 


merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848. 


Paying  duties 

ad  valorem. 

$1,^99,690 

22,817 

749,304 

4,158 

19,557 

391,494 

6,261,756 

1,204,680 

346,790 

92,528 

51,297 

1,313,262 

56,616,204 

1,645,794 

289,891 

4,445 

369 

2,068,243 

59,902 

79,882 

11,677 

694,023 

9,418,244 

15,106 

340,613    26,719,101 


Free  of  duty. 
$19,394 

•  ••■•• 

1,513 

9;e27 

60 
144,244 
31,524 
213,222 
106,825 
156,818 

Vl',799 

3.147,298 

20.900 

126,032 

'  '  is 

1,389 

529 

105.802 

12,577 

464,540 

1,228,223 


11,091 
29,741 

107,376 
55,429 

«j4,«I40 

'l0,382 

1.004,446 

56,949 

3,944 


784 


68,712 

5,001 

2,537 

590 

1,074,594 

865,223 


99,142 

636,709 

5^98,162 

26,192 

2,836 

65,834 

76,660 

6,225,914 


1,025,226 

34,247 

733 

19,663 

221,676 

885,001 

35.061 

1,186,645 

11,849,026 

2,049,347 

210,8^8 

9,432 

10,654 

225 

1,557.388 

613.028 

383,276 

405.438 

292..580 

716,014 

18,272 

114,154 

588,902 

1,994,486 

496,872 

1.023,261 

1,244,617 

241,099 

1,857,582 


22,817 
764,602 

555,355 
6,293,280 

2,172,166 
1,325,061 


69,011,085 


From  dominions 

Total,      of  each  power. 

$1,319,084     $1,319,084 

22,817 

750,817) 

13,7855 

19,617/ 

535,738$ 

6,293,280 

1,417,908 

453,615 

249,346 

51,297 

1,325,061 

59,763,5021 

1,666,694 

415,923 

4,445 

384 

2,069,632 

60,431 

185,684 

24,254 

1,158,563 

3,646,467 

15,106, 

27,069,7141 

1,036,317  I 

63,988  [  28,287,791 

733 

127,0391 

277,105^ 

919.346 

35,061 

1,197.027 

12,853,472 

2,106,296^ 

214,782^ 

9,432 

11,438 

225 

1,616,100 

618,029 

385,813 

406,0*28 

1,367,174 

1,581,247 

18,272 

213,296 

1.225,611 

7,992,648 

623,064 

1,026,097 

1.310,461 

317,759 

8,083,496 


17,388.307 


225377 

1.616,100 

618,029 

385,813 

406,028 

1,367,178 

1.581,244 

18,272 

213,297 

1,225,619 

7,992.644 

.'523,061 

1,026.097 

1,310,456 

317,751 

8,083.496 


r  THB  UNITED  ffTATXB. 

Wtn  Indlw  nnrallv 3,358  T,<i3S  10,194  10,594 

Ar)>  etDerairv 15,515  939,885  155,400  355,400 

Afr>«  KFDer^lv 100,383  555.909  655.565  655,585 

SouLUSeuaDdHaciGcOcun             1,800  8,160  .         9,960  9.9EO 

Sandwich  UltQd* 6,508  6,508  6,508 

OtbarpluM 371  371  371 


ToUl.. 


n3,7I  6,603  •139,983,335  •154,998,998*  154.998,938 

Tlie  toLal  value  of  import*  from  allconntriM  duriog  the  y«r,H  iboTc,  imonnt- 
ad  totl54.e98,9.i8i  ofwhich  •128,647,332  wu  received  in  Ameiicia-vasMlt,  uid 
426,351.^96  in  foreign  veMeis. 

EXPORTS  TO,  AND  lUPOETB  OP,  nNtT^  STATES  FBOII  ALL  NATIONS. 

Slalulitalview  efVit  txparCt  to, and  impoTbfrQtii,eatK foreign  tauntru  duriagtht 

l/car  ending  June  30. 1848. 

Filui  ^  Xxftrit.                                           rtlut 
CoontrtM.                  DoDiisilr  pradunr.    yw'n  pndic*.         Total.          tf  imftrU. 
Ronii •l,l)4T,?ib'i         ■-"     --  ■-- -- 


Sweden  and  Norwijp . . 
Swetlish  Weallndiee  .. 
Denmi 


h  West  Indiei . . 

ilolland 

Dutch  Eut  Indiec. . . . 
Dnteh  Weat  Indie*. . . 

Dutch  Gulua 

Banae  Town* 

Belfiam 

Enflanil 


14S,ff74 

6S6,»TS 

75.496 

164,661 

876,969 

1,595,450 

133,905 

316,666 

116,501 

3^6,676 

1,989,764 


Gibraltar 

HalU 

Britiih  Baat  Indie* 

BriUrii  Wait  iBdia* 

Brittili  Gniann 

Briti*h  HoDdora* 

Capp  of  Good  Hope 

Brilish  AmariciiD  Colonir*.. 
Fraiii:e  «n  the  Atlenlic  .... 
France  on  the  Mediterraneas 

French  Weet  iDdie* 

Freneti  Gniaua 

French  fiaheriea .• 

Fi«nch  African  port* 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  MedilerranMii 

l^nerifia,  tea. 

Manilla 

Cota 

Porlo  Rico 

PorlapJ 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  the  Aiore* 

Cape  de  Verd  latanda 

Sardinia 

States  of  theCharch 

Sicily 

Italian  8ute*  ^narall; .... 
loikian  Rapsblw >, , 


9,455,498 
3,379,991 
310,400 
33,I9S 
510,984 
4,344,536 
695,114 
349,648 
100,338 


31344 


750,817 


76,396 
181,913 
953,843 
1,866,963 
341,859 
338313 
117.018 
465,109  4,331,785 
900,171  9,189,935  1,335,061 
8,994,391  71359.315  59,763,509 
38.418      3,493,845 


76374 
371,513 
107,954 

92,147 


19,617 
535,738 
1,417.908 
349,346 
453.615 

M,39T 


1,303      9,380,594 


61.545 
15,955 
156,715 
40,347 
1,365 
44,181 
19,939 


371,946 


415,9! 


4,445 
3,069,639 

1,isa5e3 

34Jt54 
ISS.684 
60,431 


3.646,467 


14,159,798 

4,378,159 

18.437,957 

166.S66 

1,381.353 

1/136,317 

469,363 

90,071 

489.934 

197,039 

50,491 

S3366 

733 

697,797 

597,797 

6.875 

1,748,349 

919,346 

1,399 

11,150 

35,061 

13,543 

60,499 

1,197.037 

464,.')33 

6,896,713 

13,853^72 

37,013 

3,106.99$ 

9,984 

7,407 

9,433 

a660 
101.793 
175.583 

5,197 


3,660 
108,579 
193,979 

5,197 


<X>Him.OB  •F  TUB  UMITBD  STATBft. 
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Trieste,  ice 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Central  America ' 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil ^  . . . 

Ciflpiatine  Republic 

AffEentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

Bolivia 

China 

Hayti 

Europe  firenerally \, 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

West  Indies  |renerally 

South  America  generally. . . 

Liberia 

Pacific  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Sandwich  laJa^da 

North-west  Co^t 

Uncertain  placcHi 


1,701,495 

107.727 

114,830 

110,321 

2,095,495 

1.962,951 

34,940 

15,438 

79,165 

45.438 

400,230 

62,798 

3,092,736 

279,698 

339,859 

43369 

20a703 

25,225 

1,703.625 

220.886 

124,618 

16,731 

•  •••••• 

3,06^625 

126.388 

937,586 

156,229 

266,452 

28,279 

771,389 

61,403 

132,961 

1,337 

86,385 

■•...*. 

1,809,222 
225,151 

4,058,436 

50,378 

124,603 

463,028 

3,372,434 
383,728 
233,928 

1,924,511 
141,349 

2,190,013 
1,093,815 

294,731 

832,791 

134,298 

86,385 


305,118 


67,483         372,601 


385,813 

406.028 

1,581,247 

18,272 

213.296 
1,225.611 
7,992,948 

523,064 
1,026,097 
1,310,451 

317,759 

8^083'496 
1,?67,174 

'255,460 

655,585 
10,594 


9,960 


6,508 
*37i 


ToUl $132,904,121  $21,132,315$154,036,436$154,998,928 

JSkOemerU  0/  the  Commeree  of  each  State  and  Territory,  from  July  1,  1847,  to  the 

Both  dmy  of  Jttne,  ]B^. 

Vatus  •f  ExpmrUm 


Domestic 
Prodaee. 

Maine. $1,937,006 

New  Hampshire ...  7^07 

Vermont 299,269 

Hassachusetts. 9,308.337 

Rhode  Island ft\5S60 

Connecricut 501,064 

New  York 38,771,209 

New  Jersey 62 

Pennsylvania. 5,428,309 

Delaware 8.3,039 

Maryland 7,016,0.34 

District  of  Columbia 83.666 

Virginia 3,679,858 

North  Carolina 340,028 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 1396,683 

Alabama 11,920,693 

Louisiana. 39^50,148 

Mississippi 

Tennessee • 

Missouri 

Ohio 147,599 

Kentucky « 

Michigan 111,194 

Illinois 41.835 

Texas. 12,089 


Forelfn 

Prodocs. 

$20,389 

436 

234,833 

4,111,362 

5,771 


TotaL 

$1,957,395 

8,243 

534,102 

13,419,699 
221,631 
501,064 


Total. 

$795,565 

61,303 

306,005 

28,647,707 

351,590 

229,310 


14,579,948     53,351,157     94,525,141 


62 

5,732,333 

83,058 

7,129,782 

83,666 

3,681,412 

340,028 

8,081,917     8,081,917 

3,670,415     3,670,415 

, 1,696,683 

7,066     11,927,749 
1,621,213     40,971,361 


304,024 

19 

113,748 

* "  *  '1,554 


441 


131,521 


147,599 

Yl1*,635 

41.835 

143,610 


1,835 

12,147,584 

490 

5,343,643 

25,938 

215,031 

195,814 

1,485,299 

2]7,114 

64,267 

419,396 

9,380,439 

*id.66i 

148vS60 
186,726 

25,971 

115.760 

4,365 

94,024 


« 


^132,904.121  $31,132,315  $154,036,4d6$154,998,928 
V0L.L 
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COMMERCE  OF  TEX  UNTTSD  STATES. 


Siatement  oflhe  total  imports,  and  the  imports  consumed  in  the  United  Statee^  ear- 
elusive  of  specie,  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  1821  (o  1848;  thawing,  aUor  the 
domestic  and  foreign  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  employed  during^ 

the  same  periods. 

Import! con* Domestle  pro-  For*n  mdie. 
mimed  In  U.S.  dace  ezp'td      exported 
Total  im-     exclusiTt  of  excltutve  of  excloslTe  of 

Yean.  ports.  ipecie.  tpecto.  tpecle.       To'ai  exp*ti.  Tonn«fft> 

1821* 162,585,724  |43,69M05  |43^7U94  1 1 0.824429 164,974,382  1,396.958 

1822 83,241,541     68,395,673     49374,079     11,476,022     72,160,281  l,3a4,6IO 

1823 77,579,267     51.310,736     47,155408     21,170,635     74,699^0  1,336,506 

1824 80,549.007     53,846,567     50,649,500     18  322.605     75386,657  ],380,1«3 

1825 96340,075    66,395,722    66,944,745    23.793,588     99,535,388  1423,118 

1826 84,974477     57,652,577     52,449,855    20.44<l,934     77,595,322  i;ai]91 

1827..'.....      79.484,068     54,901,108     57,878,117     16,431,830     fi2,324327  1,890,008 

1828 88,509.824    66,975.505    49.976,632     14.044,578    72,264.686  1,741,393 

1829.. 74492.527     54,741,571     55,087,307     12.347.344    72358.671  1,580,796 

1830 70376,920     49375,099     58324378     13,145,857     73,849308  1,191,778 

1831 103,191.124     82,808,110     59,218383     13,0774)69     81310383  1.987347 

1832 101,029,266    75327388     61,726.529     19,794,074     87,176.943  1.439.450 

1833. 108,118311     83,470,067     69,950356     17377,876    90,140433  1398,151 

1834 126321332     86373.147     80,623362    21.636353  104.336373  1.758307 

1835 149,895.742  122,007374  100,459,481     14,756321   121393377  13MiM0 

1836 189380335  158311392  106370,942    17,767,762  128.663.040  1381,103 

1837 140.989.217   113310371     94,280,895     17,162.232  117,419376  1396358 

1838 113717404     86,552398    95360.880      9417.690  108,486,616  1395340 

1839 162,092,132  145.870.816  101325333     10.626,140  121,028416  8,088,479 

1840 107,141,519     86,250335  111,660361     12.008371   132,085,946  8,180,784 

1841 127,946,177   114,776309  103,636.236      8,181,235   121351303  8,130,744 

1842 100,162,087     87,996318    91,799,242      8378.753  104391334  8,008391 

1842 21384399     12,431376    25,895,451       1,713,112    28»]15493  8,174,608 

1843 43.169.200    24,862.753     51,790303      3,426,28S    56,230387  8,158388 

1844 108.435,035     96390348    99331.774      6,214,058  11130046  8360,005 

1845 117.254364  105399341     98,455330      7384,781   114346306  8,417308 

1846 121.691,797   110.048,859  101,718.<l42       7.865.206  113.488,516  8388,065 

1847 146,545338  116.258310  150374,844      6,166,039  158.648,622  8339,048 

1848. 154,977376  127,490,012  130.203,709:      7,986306  154392,131  9,150308 

*  Prom  1881  to  1848  the  amoanti  are  to  September  30.  Tbey  are  Ihea  ftven  for  the  lait  thrw 
month!  of  1843 ;  then  for  first  six  months  of  1843  to  3801  June.  The  years  1844,  *45,  *46,  *47,  *48, 
are  to  the  30th  June,  from  1st  July,  each. 


Aggregate  value  of  Breadsh^  and  Provisions  exported  each  year,  from  1891  ta 


Tears. 


Value. 


1821 $12,341,901 

1822 13,886,856 

ISSa*. 13,767,847 

1824 15,0,59,484 

1825 11,634.449 

1826 11,303,496 

1827 11,685.556 

1828 1M61,144 

1899 1.3,131,858 

1830 12,075,430 

1831 17,538,227 

1832 12,424,703 

18.33 14,209,128 

1834 11,524,024 


Yeara. 


Value. 


1835 $12,009,399 

1836 10,614,130 

1837 9,588,359 

1838 9,636,650 

1839 14,147,779 

1840 19,067.535 

1841 17,196,102 

1842 16,902,876^ 

1843 '. 11,204,123 

1844 17,970,135 

1845 16,743,421 

1846 27.701,121 

1847 68,701,921 

1848 37.472.751 


$471,000,405> 


COKMBRCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tods; 


Aggregate  tonnage,  30th  June,  1848 .- 3,154,041 

Of  which  permanent  registered 1,067,976 

temporary        "  292,910 

Total  registered.  ...<... .— — 1,660,886 

Permanent  enrolled 1,691,327 

Temporury        "       56,304 


Licensed  under  20  tons  coasting 38,328 

•'  "  "      Cod  fishery 7,196 


1,747,631 


45,594 


Total  tonnage 3,154,041 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  in  roasting 1,620,988 

111  Mackerel  Fishery. . . .    483,558 
In  Cod  "       ....      82,651 

In  Whale  "      ....  432 


Total. 


.. 1,747,629 

The  Whale  Fishery  employs  in  all. about  192,000  tons,  and  stenn  oavigatioa 
411,823  tons  in  coasting  trade. 

ADULTERATED  DRUGS. 

The  Inspector  of  Drugs,  at  New  York,  under  the  late  act  of  Congress,  reporti 
that  he  rejected  as  base  and  spurious,  in  six  months,  the  following :  6,650  lbs.- 
rhubarb  root,  from  Canton,  2,249  lbs.  from  London,  645  lbs.,  768  lbs.  and  185  lbs. 
also  from  London;  545  lbs.  from  Hamburg;  878  from  Canton;  1075  from  Mar- 
seilles; Opiian,  931  lb*.,  750  lbs.  from  Marseilles;  758  lbs.,  156  lbs.  from  London; 
2,940  ihs.  jalap  from  Tampico;  875  lbs.  and  3,400  lbs.  from  Vera  Cruz;  1414  lbs. 
gamboge f  from  London;  1,400  lbs.  senna,  from  Leghorn;  yellow  bark,  2,900  lbs. 
1,8^5 lbs.  from  Bordeaux;  13,120  lbs.  from  Marseilles;  iodine,  1,783  oz.,  1,280  oi» 
from  London;  gum  myrrh,  227  lbs.,  413  lbs.,  1,065  Iba.  from  London^  12,8l01b8» 
Cinchona  bark,  from  Cartbagena. 


2.    PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES,  I848* 

the  produett  of  the  UAor  and  eapittU 
the  year  1848. 


Table,  exhibiting  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 

of  the  United  States  in 
DeseriptioDS. 

Wheat 

Indian  Corn 

Barley , 

Rye 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes ,,,,, 

Beans 

Peas 

Flaxseed 

Hay (tons) 

Hemp  and  Flax 

Tobacco (lbs) 

Cotton 1 

Rice 

Sugar  (including  Maple) 

Silk  Cocoons 

Hops 

Beeswax 

Honey  


Price. 

$1  15 

59 

65 

65 

35 

50 

30 

100 

87i 

120 

800 

100,000    180  00 

218,909,000  04 

,066,000.000  07 

119,199,000  03 

275,000,000  05 

400.UOO        2  00 

1,566,000  09 

789,525  21 

23,685,750  10 


aoantltlcs. 
1^64,000 
587150,000 
6,22:2,050 

32.957,500 
185,500,000 

1*2,533,000 
114.475,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 
1,600,000 

15,735,000 


Value. 

145,319,190 

344,058,500* 

4,044.332 

21.418,475 

64,925,000 

6,266,500 

34,344,500 

10,000,000 

17,500,000 

1,920,000 

125.880,000 

18,000,000 

8,756,000 

74.6-20,000 

3.575,985 

13.750,000 

800,000 

140,967 

165,800 

2,368,000 


*  Tt9m  tte  aUeraponor  ttelait  OoaunMoaar  of  fsiulfa,  Mr.  Burka. 
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OOMIIEBOE  OF  THB  VMITED  STATEa 


Molasses (gallons)        9,600,000 

Wine 500,000 

Pastarage (annual  value) 

Value  of  the  residuum  of  crops — Straw,  Chaff 

and  Manurd^ 

Products  of  the  Orchard— Value  in  1840 $  7,256,904 

Increase  25  per  cent 1,814,226 

Products  of  Gardens— Estimated  number  3,- 

000.000— Annual  value  estimated  at  $15 

each 

Product  of  Nurseries— Value  in  1840 593,534 

Increase  25  per  cent 148,H83 

Sheep  in  1848 25,000,000 

Wool (lbs.)      60,000,000 

Neat  Cattle  in  1848 18,7 14,482 

Swine,  number  in  1848 35,000,000 

Botcher's    Meat — including    Mutton,   Beef 

and  Pork 3,664,934,000 

Value  of  Hides,  Tallow,  &c 

Increase  of  Neat  Cattle  in  1848,  estimated  at 

3  per  cent.,  of  the  sum  in  1847,  449,147, 

valued  at  $  10  per  head 

fiorses.  Mules  and  Asses— Number  in  1840       5,419.586 
Increase  25  per  cent,  (labor  not  estimated). 

Poultry— Value  in  1840. 9,344,110 

Increase  25  per  cent 2,336,102 

£ggB,  number  consumed 1,084,300  000 

Live  Geese  Feathers (lbs.)       2,000,000 

'Products  of  the  Dairy— Value  in  1840 33,787,008 

Increase  25  per  cent 8,446,750 

Milk— Value  of 

Products  of  the  Forest — Including  Timber, 

Furs  and  Skins 

f'ire-wood 25,000,000 

Capital  employed  in  Commerce,  Trade  and 

internal  TransporUtion $400,000,000 

Profits  at  6  per  cent ^ 

Manufactures — Products,  value  of 

Mines — Products  of,  including  Iron,  Lead, 

Gold,  Silver,  Marble,  Granite,  Salt,  Coal,  Sec, 

Bank  Capital 212,000,000 

Insurance — Capital  of not  known. 

Profits  of M 

Profits  of  money  loaned  on  interest 

Rental  of  Houses  and  Lands 

Professions— Profi II  of 

SBCAPITULATIOir. 

Total  value  of  Crops 

Orchards  and  Gardens 

Live  Stock  and  its  products 

Products  of  Forests 

Products  of  Fisheries 

Commerce  and  Manufactures 

Mines 

Banking,  Insurance  and  Interest  on  Money. 

Rental 

Professions 

Grand  Total 


M 

<t 

»< 

»l 

(4 

It 

(» 

l( 

Ik 

(« 

•4 

U 

i< 

« 

4( 

« 

tt 

fcl 

28i        2,736,000 

1 00  500,000 

€0,768,136 

100,000,000 

9,071,130 

45,000,000 

741,917 

30        18,000,000 


04      146,597,.')60 
20,000.000 


4,49M76 

8,129,350 

11,680,512 

k        5,421,500 

50         1,000,000 

42,233,758 
20.000,000 

22,250  000 
1 50        17,581,339 


24,000,000 
550,000,000 

75,000,000 


20,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 

$1,119,666,420 
54,813,047 

.  277,553,950 
59,750,000 
17,581,339 

.  574^)00,000 
75,000,000 
45,000,000 
50  000000 
50,000,000 

.$2,323,564,758 


3.    THB  LAST  PATE?n*  OFFICE  REPORT. 

In  tnking  leave  of  the  able  gentleman  who  has  presided  for  four  years  over  this 
department  of  government,  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  his  successor  will 
prove  as  efficient  sad  energetic,  and  carry -ont  the  good  works  that  have  been  begun. 
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We    take    th<    roUowing   intereatiiig    tablei,    Ice,  iVooi   Mr.  Darke,  who  wyi: 
"  This  oSc«  ii  Dndflr  graat  oblignliou  Id  the  taleJIigeiit  gentlemeo  «rha  have  M 

froniplly  and  fully  reiponded  to  it*  inquiriei.  And  particularly  i«  it  indebted  la 
D.  a  Dfl  Bow,  Eiq.,  of  New  Orleana,  Ciarlea  Ciet.  Esq.,  of  CincinDatl,  B.  P.  John- 
san,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  M.  B.  Battbeio.  FMf..  of  Colambai,  Ohio,  J.  Deliliald,  of  Seneb* 
eounly.  N.  Y^  T.MBrshttll  Painttr,  E«q..  of  Lucerne,  Pa.,  and  N.J.  Wylhe.Eaq., 
of  Cambridge,  Mus.,  Tor  interMliog  and  valnable  conimuDicalioDa." 
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SUtritiatl  Banma. 

Id  the  pnraoit  of  iti  ■tatiiticd  iDTcitigatioa*,  (hi)  office  bH  keenly  fell  the  w*tit 
of  mean*  for  oblainiii^  accorale  and  reliable  infarmaiioD  caDcemiDg  the  great 
iBduairiol  intereate  or  the  conntry.  No  proviaiaii  baa  been  mada  by  ihe  genei^l 
lOTBrnmenl  for  obtaining  luch  infonnation,  except  in  relation  to  the  foreign  rom- 
merce  of  the  country;  and  but  very  few  of  the  Statea  hava  adopted  meaiurFa  for 
obuining  anthenlic  information  m  lelalian  lo  (heir  induatrial  ieterult.  MaaM- 
chuielta  aad  Louiaiana  are  in  advance  of  moai  other  Stale!  in  Ihefr  IrgitlatioB 
npoD  theae  lubjecta.  In  the  former  State,  very  full  returng  are  obtained,  in  amall 
perioda  of  a  few  yearn,  if  not  annually,  of  ila  iodnslry  and  reaouicea;  and  in  (be 
laller,  a  bureau  of  ■Latialic*  hat  been  eatabliehed.  at  (he  head  of  which  hat  bean 
placed  one  of  her  nioat  intelligent  and  Ulenled  citiien*. 

A  Dioat  intereating  view  of  the  vatt  reaoarcra  or  thia  grrat  republic,  woald  ba 
annually  eihibiled,  if  all  the  ^lalea  ahould  fallow  Ihe  example  of  Louiaiana  and 
MaiaBchuaelta.  The  ata  tea  man  and  legialator.  lo  whom  the  people  commit  Ibo 
dealiniea  of  Iheir  common  coaalry,  would  then  have  at  their  handa  ample  mate- 
rial  10  aid  Ibem  in  Ihe  iDlelligeDt  diicharge  of  Ibeir  momeDloai  and  mponiibia 
dotiea,  without  which  they  are  like  btind  men  feeling  their  way  in  tbe  dark. 

(MtU^iiM  of  Aigar  Cane,  He. 
A*  ■  commPTteement  of  Ihia  tyatem  of  inveatigition,  I  employed  an  intelligent 
and  able  genlteman,  Charlea  L.  Fliecbmann,  EUq.,  to  Tiait  Louiaiana  durian  the 
lajl  ieaaon,  lo  make  inquiry  into  the  conditian  and  progreaa  of  the  augsr  culture 
in  tliat  Stale.  He  haa  accompliafaed,  in  part,  the  abject  for  which  he  wg<  ■ent,and 
tiaa  prewnted  lo  me  a  moat  raluible  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
(a  tk«  agricDitBnl  report,  maAad  Ho.  iL 
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A«  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  him  for  the  execution  of  the  inveatigation 
committed  to  his  charge,  watt  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  inqoi* 
ries,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  resume  his  labors  daring  the  approaching  sea- 
son. His  report,  although  necessarily  incomplete,  it  is  believed  contains  much 
yaluable  information  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  and  partiea« 
larly  useful  to  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sugar  culture  in  this  country.  The  circulars  sent  out  from  this  office,  solicitin|r 
information  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  were  very  full  and  minute  in  the 
inquiries  which  they  embodied,  and  the  replies  to  them.  Many  of  them,  equally 
minute,  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  iuteresUn&r  information,  which 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  agricultural  report  and  appendix. 

4.    SEA  AND  RIVER  SHORE  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

Col.  Abert,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  thus  answers  to  the  questions  of 
government: 

Question  I.  '*The  extent  of  shore  Mne  of  each  of  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  navigable  for  steamboats  of  the  lightest  draft  now  used,  designat- 
ing the  extent  of  shore  line  of  each  principal  river  and  its  tributaries." 

Answer.  Shore  line  of  rivers,  to  head  of  tide  water,  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
The  head  of  tide  water  i^ assumed  as  the  limit  of  steamboat  navigation,  as  imped- 
ing falls  or  rapids  are  usually  encountered  at  that  point,  above  which  many  of 
oar  rivers  are  adapted  to  steam  navigation,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  sufficiently 

known 10,501  miles. 

Shore  line  of  rivers  of  Texas 1,210     •« 

Mississippi  (lower)  islands  and  bayous 8,372     ** 

Mississippi  (upper)  and  tributaries 2,736     ** 

Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  bayous 1,190     ** 

Md  river  and  tributaries 4,934     ** 

Arkansas  river  and  tributaries 3.2.'>0     ^ 

Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries 7.830     ** 

Ohio  river  and  tributaries 7,343     *^ 

Total  miles,  including  both  banks  of  rivers 47,355     « 

Question  2.  "  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the  United  States,  bordering  on  the 
British  possessions.** 

Answer.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Paci6c  ocean,  by  treaty  liies, 
3,303  miles. 

Question  3.  ^'  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the  United  States,  bordering  on  Mexico.'* 

Answer.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  treaty 
lines,  1,456  miles. 

Question  4.  **  Extent  of  shore  line  of  the  northern  lakes,  including  bays,sooiids, 
and  islands.*^ 

Answer.  American  coast,  or  shore  line 3,620  miles. 

British  coast,  or  shore  line 2,620     ** 

Total  miles , .6,240 
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1.     ei.AVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina.— We  have  bad  various  Inquiries  for  vuch  a  publication,  from  a  ([feat 
many  quartern,  and  are  deiermined  to  commence  iu  It  will  lie  seen  by  tbe  letter  In  our  present 
Dumlier.  from  an  intelli>;ent  K<^ntleman  of  Cub&,  how  anxious  the  people  of  that  ialandare  now 
to  obtain  information  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  regulate  their  own  aysteros. 

We  shall  ourselves  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  Louisiana  slave  laws,  unless  aome  other  ISfsl 
gentleman  will  relieve  us  of  tbe  taek.  We  also  invite  rdntrlhutiona  upon  the  slave  laws  of  the 
other  southern  states  from  the  Profession,  and  feel  assured,  they  will  in  tbla  way  greatly  aerre 
«ar  aonthern  country. 

We  publish  now  a  few  pafes,  from  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  negro  laws  of  Booth  Caroltais, 
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«eiit  uf  by  oir  dUitlngutobed  friend.  Hon.  J.  Dellon  O'Neall,  the  aatbor.  ft  was  prepared  by 
request  of  ••  Carolina  Agricultural  Society."  Our  intentlona  are  to  pablleb  the  pamphlet  hi 
parte.  In  aueceaeive  numbers  of  the  Review,  if  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John  6.  Bowman,  of 
Columbia,  w^  has  the  copyright,  will  permit.  It  will  uot  certainly  injure  bb  sale,  and  wUl 
extend  tlie  usefulness  of  Judge  0*Neali*8  labors. 

T%e  Stattu  of  the  J^egro,  hit  lUghtt  and  DuabOitiet, 

Section  1.  The  act  of  1740,  sec.  1,  declares  all  negroes  and  Indians  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  Government,  neffroee,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  who 
now  are  free,  excepted)  to  be  slaves:  the  onspring  to  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother  :  and  that  such  slaves  are  chattels  personal. 

SeCn  2.  Under  this  provision  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  color  is  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  the  party  bearing  the  color  of  a  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo, 
is  a  slave :  but  the  same  prima  facie  result  does  not  follow  from  the  Indian 
color. 

See.  3.  Indians,  and  descendants  of  Indians,  are  regsrded  as  free  Indions  in 
amity  with  this  Government,  until  the  contrary  be  shown.  In  the  second  proviso 
of  sec.  1,  of  the  act  of  1740,  it  is  declared  that  **  every  negro,  Indian,  mulatto 
and  mestizo  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear^'— yet,  in  the 
same  it  is  immediately  thereafter  provided — *<  the  Indisns  in  amity  with  this 
government  excepted,  in  which  case  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  on  the  de- 
fendant,'* that  is,  on  the  person  claiming  the  Indian  plaintiff  to  be  a  slave.  This 
latter  clause  of  the  proviso  is  now  regarded  as  furnishing  the  rule.  The  race  of 
slave  Indians,  or  of  Indians  not  in  amity  to  this  Government  (the  State),  Is 
extinct,  ond  hence  the  previoas  part  of  the  proviso  has  no  application. 

See.  4.  The  term  negro  is  confined  to  slave  Africans  (the  ancient  Berbers) 
and  their  descendants.  It  does  not  embrace  the  free  inhabitants  of  Africa,  such 
as  the  Egyptians,  Moors,  or  tho  negro  Asiatics,  such  «s  the  Lascars. 

See.  5.    Mulatto  is  the  issue  of  the  white  and  the  negro. 

Sec.  6.  When  the  mulatto  ceases,  and  a  party  bearing  some  slight  taint  of 
the  African  blood  rsnks  as  white,  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  a  jury. 

See.  7.  Whenever  the  African  taint  is  so  far  removed,  that  upon  inspection* 
a  party  may  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  white,  and  such  has  been  his  or  her 

Erevious  reception  into  society,  and  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  usually  enjoyed 
y  white  people,  the  jury  may  rate  and  regard  the  party  as  white. 

Sec.  8.  No  spt-eific  rule,  as  to  the  quantity  of  negro  blood  which  will  compel 
a  jury  to  find  one  to  be  a  mulatto,  hss  ever  been  adopted.  Between  one-quarter 
and  one-eighth  seems  fairly  to  be  debstable  ground.  When  the  blood  is  reduced 
to,  or  below  one-eighth,  the  jury  ought  alwaya  to  find  the  party  white.  When 
the  blood  is  one-quarter  or  more  African,  the  jury  must  find  the  party  a  mnlalto. 

Sec.  9.  The  question  of  color,  and  of  course  of  coste,  arises  in  various  ways; 
and  may,  in  some  cases,  be  decided  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  At 
when  a  psrty  is  convicted  and  brought  up  for  sentence,  or  a  witness  on  the 
stand  ol^jected  to  as  a  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  in  these  cases,  if  the  color 
be  so  obvious  that  there  csn  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  judge  may  refuse  to 
sentence,  or  may  exclude  the  witness;  still,  if  the  party,  against  whose  color  the 
decision  may  be  made,  should  claim  to  have  the  question  tried  by  a  jury,  it  must, 
I  apprehend,  be  so  tried. 

See.  10.  There  are  three  classes  of  cases,  in  which  the  question  of  color,  and 
of  course,  of  caste,  most  commonlv  occurs.  1st.  Prohibition  against  inferior 
courts,  or  the  tax  collector.  2d.  Objections  to  witnesses  offered  to  testify  in  the 
superior  courts.  3d.  Actions  of  slander  for  words  charging  the  plaintiff  with 
being  a  mulatto. 

See.  11.  In  the  first  clsss,  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  are  liable  to 
be  tried  for  all  offenses,  by  a  magistrate  and  five  free  holders  (except  in  Charles- 
ton, where  two  magistrates  must  sit),  and  of  course,  any  person  claiming  to  be 
white  (over  whom,  if  that  be  true,  they  hove  no  jurisdiction),  charged  before 
them  criminally,  may  object  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  they  persist  in  trying 
him  or  her,  mav  spply  for,  and  on  makine  good  the  allegation,  is  entitled  to 
bsve  the  writ  ot  pronibition.  It  seems  if  tne  party  submits  to  have  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  tried  by  the  Inferior  Court,  he  will  be  concluded. 

•Sec.  12.  The  writ  of  prohibition  is  generally  granted,  nisi,  on  a  suggestion 
sworn  to  by  the  relator,  by  any  judge  at  Chambers,  on  notice  being  given  to  the 
eonrt  elaimmg  juriadiction;  but  if  the  fact  be  uncontroverted,  or  so  plain  as  not 
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to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  relator  ia  white,  the  judge  may  at  once  grant  an 
absolute  prohibition.  Generally,  however,  an  iaaue  is  ordered  to  be  made  up  oit 
granting  the  prohibition,  nisi,  in  which  the  relator  is  plaintiff,  and  on  the  jury 
finding  the  relator  to  be  a  free  white  person,  the  prohibition  is  mad^absolute. 

See.  13.  In  this  class,  too,  the  tax  collectors  frequently  issue  tax  execuLiona 
for  capitation  taxes,  against  persons  whom  they  suppose  to  be  free  negroes^ 
iDulatioes,  or  mestizoes  ("  free  persons  of  color,'*  as  they  are  sometimes  loosely 
called).  If  the  person  or  persons  against  whom  they  be  issued,  be  not  liable  to 
the  tax,  they  may,  on  a  suggestion,  move  for  and  have  the  writ  of  prohibition. 

See.  14.  In  such  cases,  where,  from  the  affidavits  accompanying  the  sugges- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  relator  or  relators  has  or  have  been  received  in  society 
as  white,  and  has  or  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  white  person,  or  of  white 
people,  1  have  uniformly  made  the  order  fur  prohibition  to  become  absolute,  if 
the  tax  collector  did  not  within  a  given  time,  nle  his  suggestions  contesting  the 
status  of  the  relator  or  relators.  This  eourse  has  been  adopted,  because  the 
tax  collector  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  relator,  and  has  no  judi- 
cial authority  whatever,  to  decide  the  question  of  caste.  His  execution  is  predi- 
cated of  an  assumed  fact.  He  is,  therefore,  bound  to  make  that  good,  before  he 
can  collect  the  tax.  This  course  has  been  found  extremely  convenient,  as  it 
has  cut  off  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  For,  generally,  the  tax  collectors 
exercise  a  aound  and  honest  discretion,  in  pursuing  only  those  cases  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  the  degraded  caste  of  the  relator  or  relators. 

See.  15.  Where,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  color  of  the 
relator  or  relators,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  cast  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  tax  collector,  or  the  relator.  Generally,  I  think,  it  should  be  cast  on  the  tax 
collector,  as  his  execution  is  the  first  allei^ation  of  the  color  of  the  relator.  Aa 
the  issue  may  result,  the  writ  of  prohibition  is  made  absolute  or  dissolved. 

See,  16.  In  all  the  casea  of  the  first  class,  the  decision  is  conclasivc;  in  all 
subsequent  cases,  civil  or  criminal.  For  the  prohibition  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
criminal  proceeding,  operating  in  rem,  and  binds  not  only  the  parties,  but  also 
all  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  So  it  seems,  that  any  decision  made  in 
favor  of  the  caste  of  the  relator,  as  white,  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  his  favor. 

See,  17.  In  the  second  class,  the  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  witness, 
makes  the  issne  collateral,  and  it  is  tried  instanter,  without  any  formal  issue 
being  made  up,  and  the  finding  is  upon  the  record  on  trial.  The  verdict,  in  such 
a  case,  concludes  nothing  beyond  the  question  of  competency  in  that  case.  It, 
however,  might  be  given  in  evidence  for  or  against  the  witness,  not  as  conclu- 
sive, but  as  a  circumstance  having  weight  in  settling  the  question  of  statue,  io 
all  other  cases. 

See,  18.  In  the  third  class,  where  jurisdiction  is  pleaded  and  found,  it  would 
seem  to  forever  conclude  the  plaintiff  from  re-agitating  the  question.  But, 
where  the  defense  is  as  usual,  that  the  defendant  had  good  reason  to  suspect  and 
believe  that  the  plaintiff  was,  as  he  alleged*  a  mulatto,  in  such  case,  a  fiiyiing  of 
nominal  damages  sustains  the  defense,  yet  it  concludes  not  the  plaintiff  from 
afterward  averring  and  proving  that  he  was  white. 

See,  19.  Fiee  Indians  and  their  descendants,  unmixed  by  African  blood,  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  white  men,  except  that  of  suffrage  and  office. 
The  former,  and  of  consequence  the  latter,  has  been  denied  to  a  pure  Indian, 
living  among  the  whites.  The  foregoing  principle  resulting  from  the  care  cited 
in  the  margin,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  wrong.  The  term  white  ("  free  white  man''), 
used  in  our  constitution,  is  comparative  merely:  it  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
opposition  to  the  colors  resulting  from  the  slave  blood.  The  case  should  be  re- 
viewed, and  I  trust  the  decision  will  be  reversed;  for  the  case  in  which  it  was 
made,  will  always  condemn  it.  The  relator,  the  Rev.  John  Mush,  was  an  Indian, 
of  the  Pawmunki  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Virginia;  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  had  assuch,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Catawbas.  He.  however,  did  not  reside  among  them;  he  lived  among  the 
white  inhabitants  of  York  District,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  held  not 
to  be  entitled  to  vote.  If  that  decision  be  right,  how  long  is  the  objection  to 
prevail?  When  is  the  descendant  of  an  Indian  to  be  regarded  as  white?  Is  it, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  so  regarded,  until  a  jury  shall  find  him  to  be  white,  on  account 
of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  white  blood?    But  the  Indian  blood,  like  that 
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f]4  the  white,  is  the  blood  of  freedom;  there  is  nothingr  degrading  in  it;  and  hence, 
therefore,  the  Indian  and  his  descendants  may  well  claim  to  be  white  wiihin  the 
le|^l  meaning  of  oar  constitation. 

See.  20.  A  Mestizo  is  the  isoae  of  a  negro  and  an  Indian,  and  is  subject  to  all 
the  disabilitiea  of  a  free  negro  and  mulatto. 

See,  31.  The  burden  of  proof  of  freedom  rests  upon  the  negro,  mulatto,  or 
mestizo,  clsiming  to  be  free. 

See,  22.  Under  the  act  of  1740,  Ist  sec,  1st  proviso,  and  the  act  of  1799,  it  is 
provided,  if  any  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo  shall  claim  his  or  her  freedom,  he 
may,  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  of  the  District, 
have  a  laruardian  appointed,  who  is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  of  trespase,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  clsiming  property  in  the 
said  negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  having  possession  of  the  same;  in  which 
action,  the  general  issue  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  special  circumstances  given  in 
evidence;  and  upon  a  general  or  special  verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given 
according  to  the  very  right  of  the  case. 

2.     MOniLE  AND  OHIO  RAILBOAD. 

7b  Sydney  Smith,  Esq,,  Pretident  Motile  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Dtar  iSAir— Having  made  a  partial  reconnoisance  of  the  country  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  Mobile;  and  having  organized  and  placed  in  the  field  four  efficient 
parties  of  surveyors,  who  are  now  sctively  engaged  in  running  the  necessary  lines 
to  determine  the  best  location  of  the  raili'oad,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  use- 
ful to  your  company,  to  receive  from  roe  some  general  remarks  upon  the  practica- 
bility and  character  of  the  great  work  you  have  undertaken.  These  I  sm  happy 
to  make,  in  advance  of  a  detailed  report  upon  the  results  of  the  surveys,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misapprehension  existing  along  the  route,  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  in  Mobile,  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  build  the  road  at  this 
time, and  to  its  capacity  as  a  labor-saving  machine. 

Fint.  The  countrv  throughout  the  whole  distance  ia  of  the  secondary  allu- 
vial formationa,  exhibiting  but  few  pointa  of  rock  excavation,  and  these  of  the 
softest  kind  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  Its  surface  is  moderately  undulating, 
but  w*^ere  the  road  will  naturally  cross  the  dividing  ri<)g£B  does  not  exceeid 
850  to  300  feet  above  the  nearest  navigable  waters  of  theTennessee,  or  Tom- 
bi^bee  rivers.  Nor  will  the  road  be,  at  the- highest  point,  over  650  to  700  feet 
above  the  tide  water  at  Mobile.  Very  little  stone,  fit  for  masonry, can  be  found; 
but  materials  for  bricks  and  timber  in  the  greatest  abundance,  are  everywhere 
convenient  and  suitable  for  railroad  structures.  In  fact,  the  country  under 
examination,  topographically  and  geographically,  is  very  favorable  for  the  con- 
stmction  and  use  of  a  railway. 

Second,  In  consequence  of  the  slight  elevations  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
otherwise  general  feasibility  of  the  country  for  the  railroad  in  the  nonh  and 
south  direction,  the  gradients  and  cnrvss  can  be  made,  by  a  careful  location,  of 
easy  passage,  so  that  the  speed  and  effective  power  of  the  engines  may  be  greater 
upon  your  road,  other  things  being  equal,  than  upon  anv  other  line  of  equal 
extent  in  the  United  States.  Goibg  south,  we  hope  to' have  no  (gradients  to 
exceed  thirty  feet  per  mile,  or  north,  over  forty  feet;  and  the  shortest  curve  not 
lees  than  1432  feet  radius.  With  these  natural  facilities  for  construction,  and 
the  certainty  of  taking  a  fair  portion  of  the  immense  traffic  of  thr  Mississippi 
and  of  its  northern  and  eastern  tributary  valldys — also,  the  whole  of  th«  local 
basinees  of  the  extensive  agricultural  country  through  which  the  road  will  pass— 
you  can  have  no  apology  for  building  any  other  than  a  permanent,  first  class 
road^-one  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  north-eastern  states.  With  this  view,  a 
location,  plans  and  estimates,  will  in  due  time  be  presented,  which,  if  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  five  the  following  results,  viz: 
Time  of  trsnsit  of  passenger  trains  through 20  hoars. 

do.  do.  freight,        do.        do 40    do. 

Grose  load  of  20  ton  engine  going  south  on  on  max.  grade  of  30  feet.  .400  tone. 

Of  which  will  be  merchandise 236    do. 

Gross  load  of  same  engine  going  north  on  max.  grade  of  40  feet 3S0    do. 

Of  which  will  be  merchandise 194    do. 

On  a  road  of  this  character,  paasenger  fares  will  ranffe  from  24  to  3^  cents 
per  mile,  inveraely  to  the  distance  traveled.    Freight  charges  1)^  to  3  cents  per 
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ton  per  mile,  for  affrienltaral  products,  salt,  lime,  plaster,  &c.,  and  2^  to  5  cts. 
per  ton  per  mile  for  importea  merchandise.  All  freight  charges  being  propor* 
tioned  directly  to  the  value,  risk,  and  bulk  of  the  articles,  and'  inversely  to  the 
distance  transported. 

The  fullnwiiiff  table  of  comparative  loads  on  different  inclinations,  will  show 
the  value  of  reducing  the  maximum  gradients  to  the  lowest  procticable  limit: 


I 


LOAD  <»K    ASCKKT    OF 


Gross  loads  24  tons  engines 
Net  loads  of  merchandise. . 


lK>ad.  110  ft. 
level.  I  p.  m. 
tons.    tonf. 


1,000 
587 


672 
3961 


90  fi. 
p.  in. 
tons. 


502 
296 


3Utt. 
p.  no 
tonfl. 


40  It. 
p.  m. 
tons. 


400    330 
2361  194 


&0ft. 
p.*  in. 
tonf. 


280 
166 


60  ft. 
p.  m. 
tons. 


243 
143 


Hence  the  cost  of  traction  per  ton  on  a  load,  compared  with  the  gradients 
mentioned  in  the  table,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  1 — 1,49--- 1, 98—2,49 — 3 — 3,53  an'd 
4,13.  Every  person  can  see  from  this  the  importance  of  the  low  gradients  as  an 
element  of  cheap  frcighta;  also,  of  a  strong  iron  rail^  without  which  a  smooth 
road  surface  cannot  be  maintained  even  on  a  level  gradient. 

Third.  The  great  benefita  of  this  road  to  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  it, 
will  be  fully  proved  by  enabling  the  agriculturists  of  western  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to  crop  their  fielda  and  place 
their  products  in  the  Mobile  market  twelve  to  twenty  days  earlier  than  can  be 
done  from  the  atates  north  of  the  Ohio;  and  also,  by  furnishing  the  citizens  of 
Mobile  and  the  planters  of  the  whole  cotton  growing  region  of  eastern  Missis- 
sippi and  western  Alabama,  with  their  supplies  of  provisions  directly  from  the 
north,  a  I  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  over  an  average  distance  of  2C0  to  400 
miles,  instead  of  1500  to  1800  miles,  as  is  now  the  practice,  via  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi and  Tombigbee  rivers. 

The  soil  on  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  route,  is,  on  the  average,  aa  rich 
and  fertile  as  any  in  the  western  country,  and,  in  consequence  of  iia  distsnce 
from  market,  is  now  but  partially  cultivated;  that  it  will  be  thickly  settled  and 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  your  road  cannot  be  doubted.  Of  this  enhance- 
ment of  value,  I  venture  to  give  you  the  following  estimate : 
Miles.  Arm.  Avftrage. 

Ist.  each  side  of  the  road 450,000 15 12,250,000 

2d 450,000 4} 2,137,500 

3d 450,000 41 2,025,000 

4th 450,000 4i 1,912,500 

5ih 450,000 4 1,800,000 

6th 4^0,000 3J 1,688,500 

7th 450,000 3* 1 ,565,000 


8th 450,000 . 

9th 450,000. 

lOih 450,000. 

11  th 450,000 . 

12th »450,000 . 

I3ih 450,000. 

14th 450,000. 

15th 450,000 . 

16th 450,000. 

17th 450,000 . 

18ih 450,000. 

19th 450,000. 

20th 450,000. 


3i 1,462,500 

3  1,30,000 

.21 1,237,500 

2* 1,125,000 

.2i 1,012,500 

.2 900,000 

.1} 787,500 

.11 675,000 

li 562,500 

.1   450,000 

.  1 337,500 

.   k 225,000 

i 115,500 


Pine  region  and  ridge  lands. .  .2,300,000 k 1,150,000 

11,500,000  (24,769,000 

Judging  from  the  effect  of  railroads  elsewhere  upon  the  value  of  real  estate, 
one-half  of  this  increase  will  be  realized  in  five  years,  and  the  whole  within 
fifteen  vears  after  the  road  shall  hove  been  completed. 

Fhurth.  Are  the  people  of  the'conntry  adjacent  to  the  route  sufficiently 
numerous  and  in  condition  to  make  the  road  in  tba  nozt  five  years t    I  believe 
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they  are^  and  could  they  all  be  induced  to  unite  in  contributing  to  the  work  by 
taking  stock  in  proportion,  retpeciively,  to  their  taxable  property,  real  and  per- 
tonal,  the  road  would  be  completed  in  two  and  a  half  yeara,  instead  of  five,  or 
any  longer  period.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  there  are 
at  this  time,  not  less  than  seventy-eight  thosand  men,  white  and  black,  living 
within  two  tiers  of  counties  on  the  route.  About  sixty-three  thousand  of  these 
are  in  the  condition  of  laborers,  while  the  other- fifteen  thousand  are  occupied 
in  professional  and  mercantile  callings,  as  large  landed  proprietors,  or  eentlemen 
of  fortune  and  leisure — each  and  allable  to  pay  for  toe  labor  of  others.  We 
may,  therefore,  consider  the  country  capable  of  furnishing  eontinuoiuly^  for  all 
departments  of  the  work,  one-eighth  of  its  entire  manual  strenffth,t^ay  9750  men; 
and  as  many  horses  as  may  be  needed.  In  two  and  a  half  years  these  men 
should  work  G25  days  each,  which  will  f^ive  in  the  aggregate'  6,093,750  daya' 
work;  two-thirdsof  this  labor  will  probably  be  required  on  the  grading,  bridges, 
and  permanent  fixtures  of  the  road,  and  the  remaining  one-third  will  consist  of 
foreign  labor  expended  in  making  the  iron  and  machinery,  and  transporting  the 
same  to  the  line.  Without  going  at  this  time  into  a  calculation  of  the  actual 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  survey  now  in 
progress,  I  assume,  for  this  argument,  that  about  an  average  of  13,^0  days* 
work  of  men,  and  5,000  of  horses,  may  be  required  per  mile,  to  complete  the 
road  and  stock  it  with  buildings,  cars  and  engines;  making  an  aggregate  for  the 
whole  route  of  6,072,000  days*  work  of  men  and  3,300,000  days*  work  of  horses. 
The  manual  portion  being  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  present  labor  of  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  route  for  the  period  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Let  then 
the  local  and  laboring  people,  with  their  cattle,  build  the  roadway,  permanent 
fixtures,  and  lay  the  track;  and  the  15,000  other  citizens,  who  hold  and  control 
capital,  furnish  the  iron  and  machinery. 

This  will  be  a  simple  application  of  the  principle  of  associate  labor  of  men 
and  capital,  which  has  been  so  vastly  beneficial  to  the  northern  and  middle 
states;  the  fruits  of  which  are  honorable  and  tueful  emplcymenti  common  intcreitt^ 
protperiiy  and  happineaif  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

In  nature  the  ant  and  the  bee  beautifully  exemplify  the  same  beneficent  idea. 
Apply  it  to  your  present  enterprise,  and  every  man  interested  will  be  astonished 
to  behold  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  even  during  the  waste 
dsys  of  a  single  winter.  From  what  I  have  seen  of*  the  people  of  the  interior, 
they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  road,  and  will  be  well  disposed  to 
associate  for  their  portion  of  the  work,  as  above  suggested*  They  all  know 
that  *^manv  hands  make  light  work.*' 

Fifth.  The  work  of  making  the  rond  belongs  to  the  people  who  are  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  it;  at  least  threefourtht  of  it;  thereby  creating  a  property  upon 
which  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cost  may  be  borrowed  for  a  time,  if  necessary  or 
convenient,  until  the  road,  by  invigorating  industry  of  all  kinds  and  producing  a 
revenue,  moy  entirely  pay  for  itself.  But,  if  what  I  have  said  of  the  labor  of  the 
country  and  the  mode  of  combining  it  with  capital  in  this  work  be  true,  there 
will  be  little  need  of  borrowing.  So  long,  however,  as  the  idea  is  entertained 
of  foreign  aid  in  raising  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  stock,  the  completion  of 
the  road  will  be  delayed. 

Sixih.  The  route  now  under  survey  is  thst  mainly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Troost;  psssing  through  portions  of  Bsliard  and  Hickman  counties,  Kentucky; 
Obion,  Gibson,  Madison,  McNairy,  Hardin  and  Hardiman  counties,  Tennessee; 
Tisbs mi ngo, corner  of  Pontotoc,  Itawamba,  Munroe,  Lowndes,  Noxubee,  Kem- 
per, Lauderdale,  Clarke  and  Wayne  counties,  Mississippi;  and  Washington  and 
Mobile  counties,  Alabama. 

Another  general  route  is  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  is  as  follows: 
diverging  from  the  first  route  in  Obion  county,  Tennessee;  thence  through  por- 
tions of  Gibson,  Haywond  and  Favetie  counties,  Tennessee;  Marshsli,  Fayette, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Winston,  Neshobs,  Newton,  Jasper,  Clarke  and  Wajrie 
coantiea,  Mississippi;  and  Washington  and  Mobile  counties,  Alabama;  joining 
the  other  route  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Escatawpa.  These  two  routes,  denomi- 
nated the  EatUm  and  Western^  are  the  most  favorabla  that  the  country  presents, 
and  the  thorough  examination  now  under  way  will  enable  me  to  report  upon 
their  comparative  merits. 

Verv  respectfully  and  truly,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Columbus,  Ken.,  Jan.  5,  1849.  JOHN  CHILDE,  Chief  Engineer. 
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3.  SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE. 

We  hail  with  delight  the  establishment  of  such  an  institute  in  our  neighbor  city 
of  Charleston,  and  trust  to  see  the  example  imitated  everywhere*  The  able  and 
lucid  address  before  the  Institute)  by  Messrs.  Taylor»  Walker  and  Thomson,  ihall 
have  a  place  in  the  next  number  of  our  Review. 

The  SonUi  Carolina  Jnititute,  for  the  Promotion  ofArtt^  Mechanical  hgertuify 
and  Induttry. — The  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  above  Institute  will  be  held  in  Charles- 
ton, commencing  on  Wednesday,  17th  October  next,  and  continue  open  during 
the  week. 

Specimens  of  Art,  Ingenuity,  Mechanical  Skill  and  Industry,  of  every  descrip* 
tion,  are  solicited  for  the  Exhibition,  and  Prtmivrnt  will  be  awarded  to  those  pre- 
senting the  best  specimens. 

A  list  of  the  Premiums  to  be  awarded  will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

All  thobo  who  intend  sending  article^  for  exhibition,  will  please  give  notice  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  an  early  day  as  possible,  and  every  specimen 
sent  will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Committee  of  arrangements. 

Offieert  of  the  JntHtule. 

WM.  GRKGG,  President. 
WM.  KIRK  WOOD,  1st  Vice  President,        B.  C.  JONES,  Secretary, 
WM.  M.  LAWTON,  2d  Vice  President,       L.  A.  EDMUNSTON,  Treasurer. 

Directors. 

Joseph  Walker,  E.  W.  Edgerton,  C.  D.  Carr,  D.  N.  M'Intosb, 

G.  N.  Reynolds,         W.  G.  Desaussure,        H.  D.  Walker,        C.  Y.  Richardson, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  L.  M.  Hatch,  F.  J.  Porcher,  Wm.  Lebby. 

4.  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Richard  F.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  valuable  report  to  that  body,  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  a  regular  "Standing  Committee  on  Commerce,**  etc.,  in  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  KeynoTds  deiierves  great  credit  for  his  exertions,  in  this  rerpect, 
and  in  many  others  bearing  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the  South.  His  idea 
of  a  Bureau  of  Statittiet,  in  South  Cirolina,  as  in  Louisiana,  is  what  we  desire  to 
■eo  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  very  soon. 

It  is  a  fact  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  whilst  within  sight  of  this  building, 
there  are  beds  of  the  noblest  granite  in  the  world,  the  very  pillars  of  our  Capitol 
gates,  of  similar  material,  have  been  brought  from  abroad — transported  a  thousand 
miles  by  sea,  and  more  than  a  hundred  miles  by  land ;  that  whilst  we  have  lime 
formations  in  abundance,  the  walls  of  our  dwellings  are  cemented  by  like  mate* 
rials,  brought  from  an  equally  distant  region ;  that  whilst  we  have  iron,  the  very 
best  in  the  world,  gold,  copper,  lead,  precious  stones,  white  and  variegated  mar- 
bles, of  fine  quality  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish,  freestone,  slate,  plumba- 
go, chalk,  lithic  paints,  sulphur,  asbestos,  porcelain  clay,  and  many  other  mineral 
productions,  which  might  oe  prepared  for  use,  and  rendered  productive  of  great 
profit,  they  are  suffered,  for  the  most  part,  to  remain  in  their  natural  state,  unap- 
preciated and  unused.  But  a  new  era  is  breaking  upon  us,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  avail  ourselves  of  those  natural  advantages  which  Providence  has  placed  within 
our  reach.  We  have  discovered  that  cotton  can  be  manufactured  at  a  much  leas 
cost  here  than  at  Lowell  or  Manchesier^^that  whilst  our  labor  is  cheaper,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  at  smaller  cost,  and  that  therefore  we  can,  without 
the  protection  of  federal  tariffs,  compete  successfully  with  others  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  ample  profits.  It  has  become  apparent, 
too,  that  mechanical  pursuits  of  almost- every  description,  can  be  conducted  with 
greater  profit  here  than  in  more  northern  latitudes,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  a  more  liberal  dispensation  of  solar  light  and  heat,  but 
from  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  capital,  with  her  magic  wand,  to  call  into  being  those  establishments  which 
concentrate  and  economize  mechanical  labor,  in  order  to  render  us  entirely  inde- 
pendent in  this  respect.  And  commerce,  too— commerce  is  opening  to  us  new 
avenues  of  wealth.  Within  a  brief  period  we  were  consumers  of  northern  flour; 
now  we  are  the  exporters  of  it  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  barrels,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  comply,  by  logislative  enactments  regulating  its  inspection. 
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with  thoie  imperative  demands  of  foreign  commerce,  which  the  merchant  uug' 
getfts,  and  which  he  only  can  intelligently  direct,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  sale  in 
the  markets  which  he  has  found  for  yoa.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  all  the  flour  now 
produced  in  this  state,  and  sent  to  the  sea  board,  an  average  loss  of  one  dollar  per 
itarrel  is  sustained  by  the  agriculturist  or  the  miller,  in  consequence  of  non-com- 
pliance  with  the  inspection  laws  of  the  world,  which  require  the  packages  to  be 
of  peculiar  character — their  capacity  perfectly  uniform — and  the  qualities  duly 
classified  and  certified— a  loss  which  might  be  entirely  saved,  by  decreeing  thoso 
wholesome  regulations  against  which  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  are  raised,  be* 
cause  they  impose  an  inspection  tax,  as  it  is  called,  of  five  cents  per  barrel.  It  is 
a  fact  so  entirely  notorious,  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  reiteration,  that  southern 
flour  is  better  than  northern,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its  profitable  sale  in  for* 
eign  markets,  is  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  those  inspection  laws  which  the  mer- 
chant dictates,  and  the  necessity  of  which  is  forced  upon  his  convictions  by  actual 
experience  of  their  importance.  No  wonder  that  your  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
were  charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  bill  of  this  character,  have  felt  them* 
selves  constrained  to  ask  its  transfer  to  another  committee;  and  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising if  your  Committee  on  Agriculture  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bill  of 
that  sort  is  as  far  removed  from  Uie  appropriate  sphere  of  their  duties,  as  of  that 
of  the  Judiciary.  It  is  a  Commercial  Committee  you  need  for  such  matters,  and 
if  the  membership  of  this  House  does  not  furnish  merchants,  the  committee  woyld 
be  not  the  less  able  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  decision  in  all  such  cases,  inasmuch 
as  that  class  of  citizens  would  place  within  their  reach  all  such  information  as 
might  be  necessary  or  desirable.  There  is  now  no  proper  or  recognized  destinSf- 
tion  for  such  information. 

The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  mechanic,  comes  to  the  capitol— he 
looks  into  your  Rules  of  Order,  and  finds  that  you  have  provided  for  the  planter, 
the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  but  that  he  is  nowhere  recognized  there.  A  name 
and  a  place  are  denied  him,  and  he  feels  that  although  his  brethren  of  the  legisla- 
tare,  who  are  sent  up  here  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  all,  are  entirely  disposed  to 
mete  out  justice  to  him,  yet  he  finds  you  unadvised  of  his  requirements,  and  ac- 
tually prejudiced  unwisely  and  unjustly  against  him,  in  consequence  of  being  un* 
aware  of  his  true  position  in  the  productive  community.  The  lack  of  legislative 
encouragement  and  protection  to  industrial  pursuits  in  this  state,  and  (he  aston- 
ishing energy  of  at  least  one  class  of  our  aiftizans,  which  overeomes  even  the 
coldness  and  apathy  of  the  legislative  power,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
some  allusions  to  the  lumber  trade  of  South  Carolina,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  indi- 
cated by  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  which  finds  vent  at  the  Port  of 
Charleston,  and  which  present,  to  the  eye  of  every  one  who  desires  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  features  as  gratifying  as  they  are  astonishing,  showing  that  in  scarcely 
a  single  item  of  trade,  in  any  part  of  this  country,  is  an  increase  exhibited  so  re- 
markable as  this.  The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  exports  of  lumbert 
foreign  and  coastwise,  from  the  port  of  Charleston,  for  the  last  four  years: 

EXPORTS  FROM  CHARLESTON  OF  LUMBER  AND  TIMBER. 

1845.  1846.  1847.             1848. 

Emorirdio                                     Feet.  Feet  Feet             Feet 

Great  Britain, 11,051  527.658  42,.'i26  478.675 

France, 14,000          75,991  50,051           85,750 

North  of  Europe, 3,165            5,000  41,980         235,217 

South  of  Europe, 150,319  109,563  1,142,069  1,186.217 


ope,. 

OLC., 


West  Indies,  ^lc 1,017,613         710,883      1,448,198      1,776,451 

Total  to  foreign  ports, 1,196,1 68      1,429,094      2,725,014      3,762,310 

CoMitwite 8,727,301    12,231,963      9,208,H0    15,931,436 

Grand  total 9,923,469     13,661,057    11,933,134    19,693,746 

It  is  well  known  that  about  ten  yean  ago  the  foreign  export  lumber  trade  of 
Charleston  was  in  its  infancy.  The  home  market  had  become  glutted,  and  the 
merchant  eought  a  new  outlet  Across  the  Atlantic  he  found  purchasera  who 
were  eager  for  our  pine  lumber  and  timber,  and  this  has  led  to  the  remarkable  re- 
talts  which  are  now  exhibited.  The  temporary  falling  off  which  has  occurred  at 
■MM  ef  iIm  foreifB  portfy  hts  reeolted  from  ▼wioas  oaoses,  bat  principally  in 
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consequence  of  the  absence  of  that  system  of  inspection  of  Inmber  which  this 
legrislature  will  be  sought  at  no  distant  day  to  establish,  and  which  although  indis- 

Cnsable  to  the  continued  rapid  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  in  that  article,  may 
crushed  in  its  inception,  unless  sustained  by  the  enlightenment  which  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  a  Committee  especially  charged  with  such  investiga- 
tions.   In  the  pine  trees  of  South  Carolina  lies,  hidden  and  unexplored,  a  mine  of 
wealth  as  valuable  as  it  is  inexhaustible.    The  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  lumber  and 
timber  which  they  afford,  and  the  demand  for  which  in  the  European  market,  is  of 
incalculable  extent,  render  them  thd  most  valuable  trees  of  our  forest,  and  the  day 
IS  not  far  distant,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  value, 
the  pine  forests  which  abound  in  every  part  of  our   state  will  be  carefully  con- 
•erved — they  will  be  fenced  and  hedged  around  with  safeguards  from  injury,  and 
instead  of  beholding  in  our  cotton  fields  thousands  of  belted  trees,  the  mocking 
monuments  of  a  reckless  and  disastrous  policy,  we  shall  jealously  provide  for 
their  use  and  improvement    The  experimen1|  which  have  already  been  made  in 
the  production  of  such  naval  stores  as  the  pine  produces,  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.    At  one  of  the  depots  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, may  now  be  seen  more  than  five  hundred  barrels  of  turpentine,  ready  for 
shipment,  which  are  but  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  single  individuid  engaged 
in  this  new  and  profitable  business.    The  results  of  these  experiments  clearly 
prove,  that  an  average  net  profit  of  more  than  $250  to  the  hand,  is  easily  accom- 
plished in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  and  this  whilst  the  cotton  planter  is 
scarcely  able  to  realize  a  net  gain  of  more   than  $50  to  the  hand.    The  proofs  are 
at  hand,  that  in  North  Carolina  the  production  of  a  single  laborer  of  great  activity 
and  industry— in  a  season  unusually  favorable  for  the  yield  of  the  pine— and  with 
prices  at  a  liberal  rate,  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $700   has  been  realized.    Do 
not  facts  such  as  these  present  inducements  to  a  diversion  of  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  our  labor  from  its  customary  unprofitable  channels  t    But  the  inquiry  will  be 
propounded,  what  can  legislation  do  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  this?    The  an- 
swer is  plain.     We  ask  not  for  bounties  or  protections,  other  than  such  as  every 
other  interest  craves.    We  desire  only,  such  legislation,  and  the  means  of  direct- 
ing it,  as  is  granted  to  other  pursuits.    We  ask  only  that  sort  of  protection  which 
legislation  provides  against  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant^— only  that  sort  of  fos- 
tering care  which  will  tend,  by  the  diffusion  of  information  respecting  our  true 
interests,  to  direct  our  energies  into  the  most  profitable  employments.    It  may, 
also,  be  apprehended  by  some,  that  we  desire  to  mterfere,  in  matters  of  commerce, 
with  those  regulations  of  trade  which  properly  belong  to  the  federal  government 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  wishes  than  this.    We  are  content  to  leave  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce,  and  its  regulations,  precisely  where  the  Constitu- 
tion has  placed  it,  but  we  do  seek  to  regulate,  and  in  so  far  as  falls  within  the 
scope  of  state  legislation,  to  facilitate  and  develop,  that  purely  internal  trade, 
which,  in  extent  and  importance,  is  infinitely  beyond  the  former.    The  internal 
trade  and  commerce  of  South  Carolina,  with  which  the  general  government 
has  nothing  to  do,  and  which  has  already  been  recognized  and  provided  for,  in 
some  measure,  by  our  own  statutes,  is  infiniteljr  greater  in  extent  than  all  our  for- 
eign commerce.    The  interesting  statistics  which  would  correctly  indicate  this, 
may  not  properly  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  such  a  document  as  this,  but 
sufficient  illustration  is  found,  for  our  present  purpose,  in  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
trade,  internal  and  foreign,  of  the  United  States.    The  exports  of  the  United 
States,  for  fifty  years  past,  show  an  average  of  less  than  $7  to  each  inhabitant, 
and  the  imports,  of  course,  are  about  the  same— arising  from  that  well  established 
maxim  in  political  economy,  which  declares  that  the  imports  of  any  country  must 
correspond  with  the  exports,  except  in  so  far  as  the  former  may  be  augmented 
by  the  price  of  freight  to  the  foreign  market,  and  the  mercantile  profit  which  ac- 
crues thereon.    Now,  let  it  be  considered  that  all  that  we  import  from  abroad,  in- 
cluding luxuries,  works  of  art,  books.  Ice,  do  not  average  so  much  as  (7  to  each 
inhabitant ;  and  then  take  into  view  the  average  personal  expenditure  of  each  in- 
dividual at  home,  for  food,  clothing,  implements  of  trade,  house  furniture,  horses, 
•arriages,  &c.,  aii  of  which  enter  into  the  channels  of  trade  before  they  reach  the 
consumer,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  that  vast  internal  trade, 
the  regulating  and  fostering  of  which  falls  legitimately  within  the  province  of 
state  legislation. 
The  unavoidable  haste,  and  comeqiieiit  imparfeotion,  ol.  tach  a  report  ai  tkia. 
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precludes  the  display  of  such  facts  and  considerations  as  would,  if  properly  ex- 
hihited,  prove  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  this  way,  some  such  organization  as 
would  lead  to  a  correct  understanding  of  these  important  matters,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  data  here  presented  only  serves  to  show  cooclusivelyr  that  we 
have  been  heretofore  neglectful  of  those  nittLns  of  information  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  correct  apprehensions  of  our  advantages  and  our  duties.  • 

We  know  not  how  strong  we  are  at  some  points,  nor  how  weak  we  are  at  oth- 
ers. The  appoiotment  of  such  a  committee  will  soon  lead  to  the  estabiishme&t 
of  an  efficient 

<<BORBAU  OP  stat:stics/' 

which  will  be  the  means  of  coIIecGngand  disseminating  statistical  information  touch- 
ing Atf  the  interests  of  the  state  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  It  will  surely  hardly 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  before  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  those  classes  of  citizens  whose  interests  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  memorial.  By  common  consent,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic,  stand  first  and  highest  on  the  platform  of  civilization.  The  agricuitu- 
nl  interest,  with  us  at  least,  stands,  it  is  true,  at  the  base  of  our  social  fabric ;  but 
after  all,  agricultur«is,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  one  remove  from  the  hunter 
state  of  the  savage,  whilst  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  are 
the  offiipring  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  that 
knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the  devotees  of  the  learned  professions  are  called  into 
requisition,  and  made  the  especial  repositories  of  those  treasures  of  information 
which  were  previously  elicited  by  the  demands  arising  from  those  occupations. 

5.  THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1848,  ETC. 

Mobile,  January  9,  1849. 
Bright  skies  are  now  decidedly  before  us.  The  diminished  consumption,  for  the 
past  two  years,  of  cotton,  has  left  all  markets  bare  of  manufactures,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  confidence  in  France,  will  give  the  impulse  to  trade  I  predicted,  which 
has  not  been  exceeded  before.  This  instinctive  opinion,  with  the  modified  esti- 
Butes  of  our  crop,  which  the  minds  of  all  are  becoming  prepared  for,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  advance  and  sustain  prices  for  the  present  season,  and  i  might  ven- 
tors  now  the  opinion,  that  prices  another  year  will  be  better  than  they  may  reach 
thb.  The  era  of  low  prices  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  positively  passed.  The  enor- 
mously increasing  consumption  in  our  own,  and  also  in  every  other,  country,  with 
the  impossibility  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  production,  will  do  for  the  cotton 

flanter,  what  his  own  prudence  has  scarcely  warranted  his  expecting.  But  while 
allow  that  prices  may  go  handsomely  up  another  year,  I  must  again  repeat,  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  advancing  to  a  figure  that  will  make  the  return  equal 
to  the  investments  of  the  same  amount  of  capital  in  the  various  manufacturingy 
coal  and  iron  mining,  or  railroad  and  bank,  stocks,  which  exist,  or  might  be  most 
advantageously  created.  In  the  South,  and  particukirly  Alabama,  we  have  very 
many  advantageous  modes  of  investing. 

To  the  end  that  concert  of  action  mi^ht  be  obtained,  and  the  concentration  of 
iBtelligent  thought  upon  the  many  and  important  interests  of  the  cotton  planter, 
I  should  consider  a  convention,  or  congress,  of  cotton  planters, annua%  convened, 
to  propose  and  consider  their  ^neral  wellfare,  as  of  vast  and  practical  importance. 
It  need  not  convene,  as  it  did  in  Macon,  in  1839,  to  keep  prices  up  to  what  were 
at  that  time  prevailing,  144lI7c.,  but  it  would  result  in  preventing  the  price  from 
(vnder  any  circumstances)  going  so  low  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  spring  or 
fall.  And  low  as  cotton  may  be,  there  is,  at  even  omt  per  cent  annual  profit  on 
the  capital  invested,  a  large  aggregate  of  capital  accumulated  in  each  year ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  stock,  that  profit  should  be,  and  some  besides,  di- 
verted toward  other  industrial  interests.  From  our  national  and  state  legislatures 
we  can  expect  nothing;  and  the  total  indifference  of  our  government  to  the  sub- 
ject may  be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  when  to  this 
stnpenaous  interest  he  devotes  some  tenth  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  notice  he 
takes  of  objects  comparatively  valueless  to  this,  and  as  usual  represents  Georgia 
as  the  largest  cotton  growing  state^when  Mobile  alone  exports  more  cotton  than 
all  the  AUantic  states  together,  Georgia  included.    To  which  might  be  added,  to 

Sent  the  Alabama  crop  (according  to  the  census  of  1840),  some  120,000  bales 
from  North  Alabama  down  the  Tennessee,  and  50,000  bales  going  down  the 
looobae*    Freoi  this  dedact  tooie  60,000  b«les,  from  the  eeveral  eastern 
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conntiea  of  Mississippi,  and  yoa  have  the  Alabama  crop.  Our  bales  weigh  an  av- 
erage  of  490  lbs.,  those  of  the  Atlantic  states  360  to  380. 

Then  organize  a  convention  to  meet  annually,  through  which  yon  will  give  and 
receive  information  by  published  reports,  &c.,  that  must  be  valuable,  its  duties 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  miad  of  any  one  who  will  consider  the  subject,  and 
I  merely  desire  to  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  the  proposition. 

Our  cotton  crop,  I  think,  will  not  vary  far  from  :;2,35U,UOO  bales.  The  fine  pros- 
pects of  July  were  destroyed. in  some  measure,  and  I  think  the  figures  below  will 
not  be  far  from  the  mark. 

Atlantic  sUtes, 575,000 

Florida, 175,()O0 

Mobile » 485,000. .  .to. .  .500.00e 

New  Orleans, : 1,000,000. .  .to.1,050,000 

Texas, 50,000 

2,350,000 

The  receipts  are  largely  over  those  to  the  same  period  last  year,  but  last  year 
they  held  back  dissatisfied  with  , prices  so  much  below  those  of  September  (1041 
IS^c).  This  year,  in  September,  the  fear  of  a  3,000,000  bag  crop,  and  the  im- 
proved prices  then  over  those  of  April  and  May  last,  induced  heavy  and  anxious 
shipments.    Already  the  receipts  are  largely  falling  off. 

I  may  submit  a  remark  here,  with  regard  to  slave  property,  which  may  be  of 
Interest  to  some.  It  is  known  that  in  Virginia,  in  1832,  a  proposition  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  her  legislature  to  emancipate  slaves  in  that  state,  in  the  usual  way, 
lacked  but  one  vote  of  being  carried.  It  was  a  sudden  proposition  sprung  upon 
the  members  without  consultation  with  the  people.  The  naked  circumstance  has 
induced  the  impression  tha^  slavery  was  held  in  that  state,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky, by  rather  a  slight  tenure.  Upon  careful  inquiry  on  the  subject,  I  under- 
stand that  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  not  one  of  the  membertt  who  voted  for 
that  measure  have  ever  been  able  to  be  elected  to  any  office  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, BO  uncompromisingly  has  it  been  condemned.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sppreciation  of  this  property  there,  by  their  extended  public  works,  factories,  &c., 
a  likely  fellow  is  worth  now  in  Richmond  tG0O,and  instead  of  3,000  being  shipped 
from  Baltimore  south  this  year,  as  was  done  some  years  ago,  probably  350o400 
will  cover  the  number.  Light  and  information  is  being  procured  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  contrasting  their  present  with  their  original  con- 
dition in  Africa,  or  with  free  negroes  any  where,  or  with  the  corresponding  class 
of  laborers  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  country— their  tasks  are 
lighter,  their  food  better,  and  their  situation  happier  in  every  particular*  And 
writers  have  not  hesitated  in  England, of  late,  to  advocate  the  institution;  and  the 
possibility,  I  suppose,  exists  of  their  restoring  it  in  their  destroyed  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  Coincident  with  the  fate  of  the  Vir^nia  politicians,  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  Lamartine  and  other  distinguished  eittMent  of  France,  who  fashioned 
and  carried  the  Republic  through  its  embryo,  and  who  seemed  entitled  to  her  high- 
•St  honors,  but  who  sanctioned  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  their  oolonies,  have 
been  politically  proscribed,  and  their  names  sre  scarcely  mentioned.  I  submit 
this  to  show  that  the  value  of  this  property  is  not  deteriorating. 

By  the  improvement  in  cotton,  your  lands  will  be  benefited,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  promised  from  the  Califor- 
nia mines,  will  enhance  inevitably  the  value  of  your  property,  and  tend  to  the 
•welling  of  the  price  of  cotton  and  other  articles  of  produce. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  G.  HENRY. 

6.  COASTS  AND  KEYS  OF  FLORIDA. 

8.  R.  Mallory,  Collector  at  Key  West,  thus  writes  to  Professor  Bache  of  the 
Coast  Survey: 

<^  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  the  character  and  extent  of  the  immense  and 
increasing  commerce,  which  passes  through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  Florida 
and  the  Cuba  and  Bahama  shores,  as  the  published  statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment upon  the  subject  are  familiar  to  you.  In  the  navigation  of  this  passage', 
and  particularly  dnrin|;  the  summer  months,  when  the  trade  winds  are  light  and 
variable,  and  the  rapidity  of  tht  gulf  strstm  is  believed  to  b^  mcceUiatddi  ▼••••!• 
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boand  frmn  flie  Mttward  to  Caba  and  the  loath- waster n  Atlantic  porta,  are  com- 
pelled to  hag  the  Florida  ehore,  not  only  to  avoid  the  stream,  but  to  find  an  an- 
ehora^  in  calm  weather,  which  frequently  continoee  sereral  daye,  and  both  on 
their  outward  and  homeward  voyages,  they  keep  the  Florida  shore  aboard,  regnni- 
ing  the  iron  bound  coasts  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  u  most  fMrilous.    The  Flor- 
ida reefs,  extending  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Tortugas,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  miiea,  subject  to  violent  storms  and  the  action  of  wayward  currents,  have 
always  proved  disastrous  to  navigators  in  that  region.    The  number  of  vessels 
publicly  known  to  strike  upon  tEem«  including  as  well  those  extricated  with  as 
witiioat  the  aid  of  wreckers,  is  not  less  than  forty-eight  per  annum,  or  one  in 
every  seven  days  nearly;  but  it  is  confidently  believed,  from  reliable  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  the  people  of  the  coast,  that  many  others  strike  upon 
the  reefs  and  get  off,  of  which  no  accounts  are  published.    Twenty-two  vessels, 
averagiBg  about  fifty  tons  each,  are  stationed  at  various  points  along  the  reefi^  and 
pursue  exclusively  the  business  of  relieving  stranded  property,    many  of  them 
are  owned  by  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  New  York ;  they  are  expensively  and 
labstantially  built  and  furnished,  manned  by  strong  crews  of*  from  ten  to  mteen 
men,  and  commanded  by  skillful  pilots,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  peril- 
ous profession  of  wrecking.    These  men  are  rarely  heard  of»and  seem  to  be  known 
oalv  to  those  who  have  received  assistance,  or  life  itoelf,  at  their  hands;  and  yet  it 
is  tnoB^t  that  few  vocations  are  more  essential  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
eonntry,  and  that  the  Florida  wreckers,  in  character  and  conduct,  may  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  class  of  seamen  in  the  world.    They  are  licensed  by  the 
judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  souihern  district  of  Florida,  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  the  Sd  of  February,  1847.    Their  claims  for  salvage  upon 
the  property  saved  by  them,  are  adjudicated  in  this  court,  and  they  are  held  to  a 
vtrict  accountability,  not  only  for  the  property  taken  into  their  possession,  but  for 
their  personal  deportment  toword  the  recipients  of  their  services.    The  value  of 
tkt  property  stranded  on  the   reefs  and  carried  into  Key  West,  daring  the 
sresent  year,  cannot  fall  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.    During  some  years  it 
far  exceeds  this  amount,  and  the  value  of  all  the  property  which  strikes  upon 
IhsB  may  be  safsly  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.    During  the 
year  1846,  there  were  fifty-five  vessels  stranded  and  carried  to  Key  West  in  dis- 
tress, the  aggregate  value  of  which,  with  their  cargoes,  was  $1,6^,800.    The 
amount  of  salvage  decreed  to  the  wreckers  was  $10d,992,  and  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  at  Key  West  by  these  vessels  and  cargoes,  was  (313,423.    Of 
these  fifty-five  vessels,  eleven  were  owned  in  New  Yorki  twelve  in  Maine,  seven 
hi  Massachusetts,  two  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Rhode  Island,  ^ve  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  South  Carolina,  five  in  Florida,  and  ten  in  foreign  countries. 

7.    THB  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  Boston  Jonmal  gives  the  subjoined  statistics  in  relation  to  the  Cotton  trade.* 

The  table  shows  the  amount  imported  into  England  during  the  following  periods: 

Years.  Poonds  per  yesr. 

1771  to  1795 1.170J81 

mi  to  1780 6,132,717 

1771  to  1790 19,105,547 

1791  to  1800 31,341.373 

1801  to  1810 69,373.179 

1811  to  1830 105,571,546 

1881  to  1815 105,687.083 

1816  to  1845 351,700.000 

1846 588.000,"00 

1847 439,000,000 

In  twenty  years,  from  1826  to  1845,  of  every  10,000  boles  worked  up : 

'England  ns«d 6,700  bales. 

France 1,700    " 

Holland  and  the  North  of  Europe a'O    •• 

Trieste  and  the  South  of  Europe 450     •• 

United  States 1  ,."00    « 

No  particular  account  was  kept  of  the  amount  need  in  England  from  1705  to 
1770.  In  1833, the  amount  ttfed  in  that  country  was  977,000,000  Ib^,  and  the 
QbMI  States  now  use  e^nal  tolhnlsmount    Daring  the  twonty  yaars  spmiJed 
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above,  it  will  be  seen'  that  the  tmonnt  uied  in  France,  exceeded  that  uaed  in  thia 
conatry.    The  United  States  now  nse  more  than  France. 

The  pricea  of  upland  cotton  in  1808,  in  England,  waa  72  centa  per  lb. ;  in  Am- 
aterdam,  $1944  per  lb.,  and  in  Havre,  $1,92  per  lb. 

In  the  years  1845-6,  England  used  1,630,000  Iba-^at  a  cost  of  $167,000^)00, 
and  gained  in  mannfactaringrt413,0OO,000.  Of  which,  exported  to  foreign  conn- 
triea,  9359,000,000;  used  at  home,.  $220,000,000  value.  Whole  value  manufac- 
tured in  three  yearsr9599,000,000. 

The  amount  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  Statea  tn  the  year  1836,  waa 
valued  at  97 1,284,925,  and  would  have  taken  more  than  one  hundred  tons  of  gold, 
at  £3  17sw  9d.  per  oa.  to  pay  for  it. 

8.  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON  1848-0. 

The  following  from  the  London  ESconomiat  is  deserving  the  consideration  of 
our  planters: 

MANCBESTEa,  •^prU  i^,  1849. 
Sir — As  I  have  made  free  use  of  the  cotton  atatiaties  contained  in  your  last 
number,  I  think  it  but  civil  to  vou  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  calculationr 

My  inquiry  has  been  to  fina  how  far  we  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
2,600,000  bales  from  America,  soppoiing  all  other  countries  to  send  us  the  same 
ouantity  as  last  year.  The  Brazilian  and  other  imports  I  have  taken  from  HoU 
linshead,  Tetley  &  Co.*s  circular,  dated  Dec.  29, 1848,  and  have  added  30,000 
bales  to  it  for  imports  info  London  and  Glasgow  from  those  countries*  The 
whole  growth  of  American  being  taken,  requires  no  addition. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  whole  growth  of  cotton,  at  the  present 
rate,  will  go  into  consumption,  and  that  the  stock  at  the  end  of  1849  will  be  more 
likely  to  1^  reduced  than  increased. 
According  to  the  tablea  in  the  Economiat  of  April  7, 1849,  it  appears  that— 

1848-»49         1847-'48. 
The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  taken  for  consumption  In    bales.  bales, 

the  U.  S.  of  America,  from  Sept.  1, 1848  Tdate  of  the 

New  York  cotton  statement),  to  March  13, 1849,  is  323,696  against  969,695 
America  hss  therefore  consumed  323,626  balea  in  194 
davs.    If  194  days,  323,626  balea;  7  days,  11,677 
bales  weeklv. 
Exported  from  the  U.  B.  of  America  to  all  other  coun- 
tries, omitting  Great  Britian,  between  September  1, 

1848,  and  March  13, 1849—194  days. 307,757  against  358,650 

If  194  days,  307,757  balea ;  7  days,  11,105  bales  weekly. 
Ck>tton  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries, 

between  Jan.  1, 1849,  and  March  31, 1849—90  days.    51,200  against    19,500 
If  90  days,  51,200  bales;  7  days,  2,982  balea  weekly 
export. 
Consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  between  Jan.  1, 

184»  and  March  31,  1849—90  days. 41 1,814  against  326,429 

If  90  days  411,814  bales;  7  days,  32,030  bales  weekly 
consumption. 

Bhies. 

Weekly  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  of  America 11,677 

Weeklv  exports  trom  America  to  other  countries,omiitingGreat  Britain.        11,105 

Weekly  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries 3i982 

Weekly  consumption  of  Great  Britain 32,030 

Weekly  consumption 58,794 

If  1  week,  58,794  bales ;  52  weeks 3,057,288 

Estimated  irrowth  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 2,600,000 

Import  of  Brazilian  cotton  into  Liverpool  in  1848. 100,200 

Import  of  Peruvian    do.  do.  do.     ],89d 

Import  of  West  India,  Carthagena,  Ire.  do.    4,161 

Import  of  Egyptian    do.  do.  do.    S7329 

Import  of  East  India  do.  do.  da    136^11^ 
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Import  into  London  from  other  pttces,  omitting  the  United  States — 

soppose 30,000 


Total  aapply  of  cotton  for  1849 2,900.090 

On  the  supposition  that  the  present  rate  of  consumption  should  be 
matntaiaed  in  England,  America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1849,  the  requirement  would  be. . .  3,057,298 

The  estimated  growth  of  cotton  ayailabte  for  the  year  1849,  is 2.900,090 

■ 

Deficiency  in  bales. 157.198 

I  am,  sir.  yours,  very  respectfully,  H.  HEYCOCK. 
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1.  8mUksm  f^mrttrljf  Rivigw, 
t.  Jforth  Jtwurican  Rnigw, 

4.  SMiCAsm  Littrarf  Metgenger, 

5.  W99Ur%  Jaurumi, 

6.  *•  PUugk,  L»0m  MMd  Anvil,*" 

7.  B^nkgr't  Mttgatitu, 
t,  Jftw  OriMu  Mtiical  J0umat, 
9.  CkmrU»t0n  *•  « 

11.  Wttttm  Jourumi  tf  B&Mimtm, 
11  MmU  R0*d  Jvurnml^ 

13.  JfhUng  Journal, 

14.  Mth*0l0giealj0ummif 

15.  Liitrmrf  WtU, 

16.  8imm»»i'9  CtUnial  Mmgatin^ 
Yl,  RtfuhKemtian  F)$r§ig%  Jt«vt«w«, 
It.  JUnthlf  Lum  R*frt9r^ 
19.  Wirmnklin  ImstitfUt  Journal^ 

These  leading  periodicals  are  all  on  our  exchange  list,  and  are  rsgularlf  received.  ^  The 
9nik9m  Quartirlf  is  now  under  the  editorial  charge  of  that  accomplislied  gentleman  and 
scholar.  William  Gilmore  Simms  of  Booth  Carolina,  and  already  exhibits  the  evidences  of  his 
ikUitf .  For  the  honor  of  the  South  we  wish  the  work  perpetual.  The  JVsreik  Am»ricam 
Beads  no  eulogium  from  our  hands,  occupying  the  prominent  position  and  fune  that  it  does. 
Mr.  B0iV9  Magatint  continues  to  win  golden  opinlOBS  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  our  own 
eoaatry ;  and  among  its  ablest  papers  are  those  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  P.  Kettell,  Ksq.,  of 
New  Yoric  We  always  read  the  lAUrmrf  Metttnger  witli  the  liveliest  interest.  In  Us 
character  it  is  almost  alone  in  our  country.  Mr.  Thompson  has  done  great  credit  to  the  litera- 
tars  of  the  South,  in  the  last  number.  Lieut.  Maury  contributes  an  excellent  paper  upon  the 
projected  routes  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  fFMUrn  Journal  at  St.  Louis  eontinually  im- 
praves  in  appearance,  sixe  and  matter ;  and  from  Us  location  has  the  widest  field.  Skinner  of 
the  PUugk,  Loom  and  J§n9il,  Is  a  veteran  in  agricultural  matters  and  has  done  as  much  good 
la  their  behalf  as  any  other  man  In  the  Union.  Though  ws  like  not  the  theory  of  his 
work,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  who  do.  and  should  sustain  it  liberally :  tmdi  alttram 
poitem  In  any  case.  We  have  often  commended  the  Banker't  Mngaiine  as  deserving  the  sup- 
pert  of  thtf  bankers  and  liberal  minded  merchants  throughout  the  Union.  Dr.  Hester  has  lately 
bsceme  sole  editor  of  the  JW»  Orlwma  Jledieal  Journal^  and  is  continually  adding  to  ite  inter- 
eiL  We  congratulate  our  neighbor  on  his  success.  Dr.  Fenner  is  one  of  his  most  constant 
and  valuable  contributors,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Journal.  The  Churleston 
JIMitnl  Jommml  seems  to  lose  nothing  in  ability  or  Interest.  Every  person  interested  in  the 
pretiesB  of  science  will  of  course  read  SiUimmCt  Journal.  The  old  series  of  fifty  volumes 
■hould  fill  a  nicbe  In  every  respectable  library.  The  Bootman*a  Magauno  is  a  new  enterprise 
by  Mr.  Embree,  and  the  object  is  to  disseminate  knowledge  about  our  Western  boats,  boatmen, 
■Id  Bavl««tk>o.  Tbe  Rait  Roai  Journal^  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Minor,  has  passed  Into  the 
of  U.  V.  Poor,  who  spares  no  labor  In  elevating  its  chara^er.  The  Important  Interest  of 
land  miners  is  welt  represented  In  the  Mining  Journal,  Tlie  Etknologieal  Jonmnlt  eoB> 
by  Loke  Bwke,  Es^.,  Is  one  of  the  profbundest  publlcattooa  In  any  country,  relating  to 
tti  phfilesi  MsUry  of  M«B  and  ths  RaesB.    Webavsinteiid6d,fi>rseaMttiBe,  psjriag  cor  rt- 
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pecta  to  the  If enra.  Doyekiaek,  who  hKf  faeeeodtd  Mr.  RoSjMn  \m  the  LUarmry  WtlL 
They  l>«ve  made  It  one  of  tbe  moet  Intereetinf  pabilcatlona  in  the  world  to  men  of  letters,  and 
deaerve  I  be  moet  abundant  aucceea.  In  It  we  get  a  ralthAil  reeord  of  all  tbe  late  pubilc&tiona  in 
every  eoantr)*.  Somehow  or,oiher,  of  late,  our  exchange  with  8imm»nd''a  Colonial  Magaiiiu 
liaa  lieen  atopped.  We  deaire  freatly  to  renew  it,  from  the  Tatue  we  aet  upon  that  admirable 
etatiitieal  journal  of  the  Britlah  coloniea.  We  may  say  the  aame  of  Meaara.  Leonard,  Scott  it 
Oo.*8  N«wyork  refukUcation  of  IHackwood,  Bdlnbargh,  London  aaarterly  and  PorelfB  M^ 
9itwa,  They  have  not  been  received  by  ua  Ibr  eome  tkne.  The  aobeBriptton  price  for  the  four 
worka  le  bat  |10  per  annum,  about  one-third  of  the  English  price. 

It  la  our  Intention  regularly  to  notice  our  exchangee,  as  a  matter  which  muat  be  of  iniareat  t» 
every  reader  of  the  Review. 

S.  LATE   ADDRESSES. 

1.  Adirto  before  MoehanUo*  rtutihUe,        New  York.  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  1849. 

2.  M       •   it      PrankHn  Lihrorjf  Sotiotjf,       •*  tt  m  m 

3.  w       attko  Dedication  of  the  J§tkonmumt  Baltimore,  on 

M  Commereo^  Literattire  and  Jtrt**  Brants  Mayer,  JBaq. 

4.  •*       b^ort  ToungMon*9  X<*rery  df aaeaieC^eii,  dncbmatl,  O.'^ 

'  •>  Cineinnati  and  ktr  Destiny^**  Governor  Belib. 

5.  M  **      JVna  England  Soeiotf  of  Loui0ianM,  Hon.  S.  Thacher. 

6.  •*  '•      Stole  dfgTtnt/tMrai  Stfetaty,  itouth  Carolina.  Hon.  R.  F.  W.AIIaton. 

7.  **  e«  thB  opening  Univortily  of  JUiatittippi,  Hon*  Jacob  ThompWHK 

8.  *«  Inaugural,  a*  Preoidont  Univ^r,  of  Mistitoippi,      Geo.  Fredk.  Holaiea. 

9.  *'  h^ore  Cincinnati  MoreantiU  Society,  Elwood  Fiabtr. 

All  who  know  Mr.  FnATT.  are  acquainted  with  the  atrong  practical  character  jof  hie  mini, 
and  the  Interest  betakeeln  everything  tending  to  advance  tbe  condition  of  the  working  claaaii» 
He  la  one  of  the  moat  prominent  and  uaeAil  men  In  the  State  of  New  York.  It  la  our  intaatien 
to  nuke  aoroe  extracta  f^om  Mr.  Matbe^s  eloquent  production.  <3overnor  Bbbb  la  enthusleilie 
about  the  deatlniee  of  Cincinnati.  We  ahall  exhibit  hereafter  many  cf  hta  viewa.  Oar  at 
qualntance  with  Judge  TajLcnam  datee  from  bla  vlalt  here  last  aeaaon,  to  deliver  bto  ailrtiiw 
The  prevalence  of  a  fearful  epidemic,  at  the  time,  waa  unfortunate.  Tbe  addreaa  la  a  ▼IndkNl* 
tion  of  New  England.  Mr.  Allston  la  one  of  the  moet  liberal  agrieultorlata  of  Carolina,  aatf 
la  the  author  of  one  of  the  ableet  memoira  upon  miva,  yet  given  to  the  world.  Our  friend  Oid. 
Febik  Holmbs,  whom  we  have  known  for  many  yeara  aa  an  erudite  eeholar,  will  preakle  wdl 
over  the  Mieaieaippl  Univeraity.  HIa  Inaugural  ia  an  admirable  paper,  and  haabeee  extollad 
in  the  highest  terma,  by  the  Southern  Literary  Measenger,  which  we  indorse.  Mr.  Fibmbi,^ 
address  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  South  from  the  aaperaiona  of  the  abolltionlsla  and 
othera,  and  ahowa  that  thla  portion  of  the  Union  ia,  if  anything,  the  moet  prosperoua.  Tbe  a^ 
gnmenie  are  powerful,  and  are  well  auatalned.  Hundreda  of  tbousandB  eopiea  of  the  mAinm 
have  been  printed,  and  we  ahall  «ion  present  it  to  onr  readera. 

3.  REPORTS,  ETC., TO  CONGRESS. 

1.  Vaaowmro*»  ImtonuUianal  Emkangu, 

2.  SoeriUtrjf  of  Trsaaary,  1848. 

3.  Coaot  Survey  in  rtgmrd  to  Florida,  1848.  9 

4.  Prefootor  Baeho  on  Coaot  Sunoy,  IMS. 

5.  Woigkto  and  Moatwrt,  1848. 

6.  CoL  Abort  on  Cowmoreo  Weotom  Lakso, 
9.  7.  ButUr  King  on  Pacific  Steamcro. 

8.  J,  D,  Weatcott  on  Evergladot  ef  Florida, 

9.  Aaron  H.  Palwur,  «•  Memoir  regmrdimg  Eaot  India  Ceemaiva.** 
10    Ooological  Survey  of  Mieeouri, 

11.  Frowiont  and  Emtory*9  Ecploratioma, 

12.  R^oH  Commioeionor  ef  PatonU  sn  SCsaai  ExpUoiomt  mod  Patent  Lamt, 

On  several  occasions  we  have  called  aUention  to  Mr.  Vattemare^s  system  of  Exthangea  !•• 
tween  governments,  of  products  in  literature,  arts,  science,  ike.  It  hasohuined  favor  in  moeK 
of  tbe  Statea.  We  Intend  an  effort  to  get  our  next  Legblature  to  unite  in  the  movement. 
Mr.  Wa]ker*a  cloalng  report,  as  Secretary  ef  the  Treaoury,  la  one  of  the  moet  intereaUng  pub- 
lic documenia  for  a  long  time  We  were  pl<*aaed  to  aee  tbe  triumphant  vindiratlon  of  Piof. 
Bacbe,  In  the  laat  O^iRrfaa,  from  the  attacka  of  Mr.  Itenton  and  othera.  The  apeech  of  JaSbr- 
eon  Davia  of  Misalanppi,  in  thia  reapect,  waa  powerful  and  Irreaktlble.  Pftor.  Uacbb*8  worfcf 
are  an  h  nor  to  tbe  acience  of  our  c<  nntr)-.  We  wlab  we  had  time  to  analyse  the  repoili 
now.  Tbe  onn  on  weigkta  ^nd  meaouroo  will  eerve  ua  much  in  the  preparation  of  an  arttola 
on  that  interesting  aubject  From  tbe  report  of  Col.  Albert  on  Woatem  Lakeo^  we  abaS 
hereafter  extract  largely,  aa  we  have  referred  in  the  preeent  number  of  the  Review  to  the  4lt> 
tinf  uiahed  labom  of  Mr.  King,  regarding  our  Padfit  cemsiarea,  etc.  Mr.  Weeicott,  on  llw 
EvergUdet  of  Florida,  is  at  home,    Ula  labon  make  alnoai  a  voliima»  from  wbleb  wo  iMi 
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be  able  to  prepare  a  paper  of  great  Intereat  to  our  readera.  But  of  tbia  hereafter.  We  would 
alao  acknowledge  Mr.  Yulee*a  labors  lii  respect  to  a  ruil  road  aerpta  (la  Florida  peninsnU, 
bat  have  not  the  n«ce8«ary  information  now.  Mr.  Palmer  propoaea  the  eatablkahnienl  of 
ao  Eaatern  or  Or/enta/ a/«iiey,  and  gives  a  great  variety  of  intereaiiog  matter  in  regard  to 
eastern  countries.  He  proposes  a  volume  upon  these  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  of  Mh- 
worl  petition  for  a  geological  turvtf  of  that  Btate.  These  surveys  should  be  everywhere 
more  common.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  a  partial  one  in  Louisiana,  but  the  manuscript  re* 
port  was  not  prhttod,  and  Is  lost.  Thus  art  our  affairs  often  roanagad,  tliough  the  people 
Pat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  to  the  North  Western  Explorations,  having  sufllciently 
noticed  them  in  our  introductory  article.  Mr.  Burke's  report  on  sttam  explosions  will  afford 
■aitor  hareafler. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebUdneas  to  the  varioas  gentlemen  above  for  their  reporta,  and  also 
ft»r  similar  eoartesiea  from  Hon.  U.  Johnson,  8.  Dowas,  E.  La  Sere,  Lleut«  Maury,  etc.,  etc 

4.  LATE  BOOKS,  E88AT8,  ^C. 

1.  JTaslam  df  aiartca,  by  Charlea  Wilkea,  U.  8.  N.  75  «. 

1  M'otss  eS  Travel  in  California,  25 

3.  Chambers*  Miscellany,  Monthly. 

4.  JHMtls  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  F.  B.  Claris,  Mobile. 

5.  Btports  and  Catalogue  Young  Mon*$  Library,  Cincinnati. 
S.  CuMoation  of  tke  Tea-Plant,  by  Junius  Smith,  LL.  D. 

7.  VUal  Dfnamics,  by  Dr.  Dowler,  New  Orleans. 

t.  Oirardia  on  Dramatic  Literature:  translated  by  R.  G.  Barnwell,  New  Orleans. 

9.  Arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  by 'A.  J.  Pickett  of  Alabama. 

J.  B,  Steel.  Camp  street^  has  the  two  first  works  for  sale,  and  refeives  all  the  varloas  pnblica- 
tlaos  oi  the  Messrs.  Appletou  of  New  York.  We  commend  those  on  Calfnrnla  to  all  desirous 
of  rmigrailon.  Mr.  Morgan  Is  agent  for  Chambers*  Misee^any :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln, 
Basloii,  publiahera.  The  work  is  well  known.  We  shall  give  publication,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Clarke  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  illustrated  by  his 
sap.  If  we  can  get  it.  He  will  please  Inform  us.  The  Young  ^en*s  Mercmntile  Society  at 
CiuiMMoti,  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its  kind  in  tiie  Union.  We  thank  the  Society 
tor  tte  following  resolution  they  have  sent  us : 

**  MxRCAMTiLi  LiBKAKT  SociBTY,  CiMcmiiATi,  Jaooary,  1849. 
»Mesol9odt  As  the  sense  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Ciocinnall,  that  De  Bow*§ 
Cemmertial  Review  of  the  South  and  West  supplies  an  imporunt  desideratum  in  the  mercantile 
Kteratnre  of  thia  great  western  valley ;  t^at  the  comprehensive  views  and  practical  attainmenta 
•f  Profeseor  De  Bow  are  special  qualifications  for  eondmtting  such  a  periodical ;  and  that  thia 
Aaaociation  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commercial  Review  to  general  favor  and  the  special 
patronage  of  oar  mercantile  community.** 

Mr.  Bmlth*8  pamphlet  on  the  Tea-Plant  Is  a  curtoos  ami  Instractlve  paper.  He  maintains 
that  the  United  States  must  become  yet  a  great  tea  raising  country,  and  selects  the  upper  parts 
of  Booth  Carolina  as  the  most  favorable  sites.  We  intend,  hereafter,  an  abstract  of  his  paper. 
The  translation  of  Girardin's  Dramatic  Literature,  by  our  amIaMe.  aecompliobed  and  intelli- 
|set  frteed,  R.  G.  Barnwell,  Eaq.,  of  thia  city,  and  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  haa  only  reach* 
ffd  aa  in  the  proof-sheeta.  We  watched  the  progress  of  our  friend's  labors  with  great  Interest, 
and  sow  concratnlaie  him  upon  their  consummation.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  regularly  pub- 
Hibed,  we  will  give  it  an  elaborate  notice.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  Dr.  Dowler*s  pam* 
pblct  in  this  or  the  next  number.  Col.  Piekeu*s  pamphlet  regarding  Burr*8  arrest.  Is  an  extract 
er  chapter  from  h's  forthcoming  work  npon  the  History  ef  Alabama.  It  is  well  written,  and 
ghrea  much  new  and  interesting  information  upon  the  Kubject  of  tiie  arrest,  which,  it  appears, 
leek  piece  iii  Alabama.    We  anxiously  await  the  history  itaelf. 

5.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

1.  With  the  experience  of  three  years  and  after  a  temporary  suspension,  we  have  recom- 
the  Casiaisreiai  Review  upon  a  far  better  basia  than  ever,  with  an  increaaed  subscript 
list,  with  good  publishers  and  the  removal  of  prominent  difflculties.  Tf  our  friends  and  the 
Soetb  and  West  generally,  stand  by  us,  our  success  is  established,  and  the  perpetuity  of  th§ 
work  seemrad — a  matter  of  the  otmoet  Importance  to  the  whole  of  these  regions. 

We  eever  knew  the  number  of  our  friends  nntil  the  hour  of  need.  In  answer  to  our  cirea- 
lar.  Dr.  Wlnfkee  of  New  River,  sends  the  amount  of  |60  in  new  subseriptioms  ;  Mr.  Miles 
MeOebee  says,  ••  T  will  bind  rtiself  far  tan  naw  subscribers,  and  will  pay  yoa  |50  annually ; 
nd  if  I  can  get  the  niimber,  will  Airalsh  yoa  with  the  names,  aod  shall  also  exert  myself  Air- 
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th«r.*^  Judge  Hopkins  of  Mobile :  •«  I  tnelote  herein  twelve  new  tuktcrikere,^*  R.  P.  W. 
Allflton  of  Soath  Carolina :  *•  I  incloee  you  eight  new  enheerihere,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to 
remit  to  you  soon,  five  or  six  years  t»  advance  of  my  individual  sobseription."  Bz-GoTemor 
Hammond  of  Soutli  Carolina :  *•  It  is  a  illsfraee  to  the  South  if  your  Review  should  ikil.  It  is 
not  that  our  people  do  not  pay  enough  to  support  all  truly  southern  papers  and  periodicals. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  seduced  by  agents  of  all  sorts  of  trashy  publications,  ^c,  ^e.**  Rob- 
ertson Topp,  Esq.,  Memphis :  ••  I  am  with  you  for  the  South,  and  will  assist  yoo  in  getting 
subscribers."  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  great  many  others  whom  we  will  notice  hereafter 
as  they  deserve.  Among  others.  Col.  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Birtmp  Polk,  etc.  We  will  pablieh  a 
(UthAil  Hst. 

Professor  De  La  Torre  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  leading  gentleman  of  Cdia,  writes  as 
follows :  '*  I  send  you  some  questions  of  the  Roffol  Mkanomieal  Society  of  Cuia^  which  have 
been  confided  to  me  by  the  planters  of  the  island.  To  whom  ceuld  I  more  appropriately  apply 
for  answer,  than  to  the  able  editor  of  the  most  complete  Review  in  America?  I  hope  yoa  will 
answer  the  queries  in  successive  numbers — also  giving  ns  a  paper  upon  Stevsry  and  tka  Mses 
Lowe  in  yours  and  the  other  Slave  States,  and  publishing  whatever  you  can  upon  eafea,  rieer 
maixe,  cotton^  wheatt  waz^  timber  01^ lumber.  You  may  calculate  upon  the  snkeeripUan  ef 
mare  than  one  bvMdred  persona  in  JSTcvana,  who  have  oxproased  to  me  a  desire  that  a  place 
may  be  designated  where  they  may  subscribe,  etc.,  etc.*' 

We  intend  digesting  tlie  letters  that  are  received.  We  have  one  from  Mr.  Ballustler,  Aner* 
icaa  Consul  at  Singapore  In  the  Eaet  Indiee^  who  says  the  articles  on  eugar,  published  by  ne, 
•*  have  produced  a  revolution  in  it8«ultare  there** 

One  of  the  dUHculties  which  the  Review  has  met  with  is.  that  subaeribers  da  mataU  pm§ 
pran^tljf.  Is  this  fair  1  Will  they  wait  for  the  call  of  a  collector,  which  coets  ue  large  cooh 
missions,  when  the  opportanlties  of  remitting  by  mail  are  so  frequent  7 

We  wish  that  tboee  of  our  subscribers  who  can  afford  it,  would  take  two  or  more  eeplet  ibr 
themselves,  or  pay  several  years  subscription  in  advance.  In  addition  to  our  labor,  we  have 
already  lost  a  large  sum  by  the  Review.  It  ii  our  hope  hereafter,  to  make  It  up  from  the  ex- 
eelTent  publishing  arrangements  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make,  and  the  strong  Mends 
of  the  Review.  « 

6.  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  able  article  on  the  Falley  and  Waters  ef  the  Mississippi,  by  Mr.  Stein  of  Mobile,  hae 
been  received,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Col.  Hamilton's  article  will  also  appear, 
and  Mr.  Cooke's  of  St.  Louis,  and  Hamilton  Smith's,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  on  the  CoUan  Mann- 
faaturet  etc  We  regret  that  these  eonld  not  appear  in  the  present  number.  We  shall  publish 
Hammond's  unanswerable  •</.«tt«re  em  SIcesry,"  and  Ell  wood  Fisher's  "JVertA  and  SstrtA.** 
ahd  an  elaborate  paper  on  »SZevery,**  now  on  our  desk.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  additional 
matter,  and  have  eog  iged  many  new  and  able  contributors  for  tlie  Review.  John  M.  Cardosa 
of  Charleston,  will  soon  be  a  regular  correspondent, 

7.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.— SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  an  aobwot  In  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Review,  to  aM  tte 
planters  in  the  yurehaee  and  sale  of  estates^  has  frequently  sngftested  itself.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  start  it.  As  the  Review  circulates  larcely  in  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
and  is  now  getting  a  Northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their 
estates  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  be  (Charged  for  the  advertisement  of  estates,  according 
to  the  space  ocrupied  and  time  advertised,  on  reasonable  terme.  In  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  agreed  upon.  When  sales  are  effected  through  the  aobsct,  the  usual  commisslOB 
will  be  chnrgfd.  Editorial  notices  will  be  called  to  the  estates.  Messrs.  11.  Weld  Jt  Co.,  pnb- 
llshers  of  the  Revl«fW.  able  and  energetic  business  men,  will  take  exclusive  charge  of  this  de* 
partment.  In  the  present  number  we  call  attention  to  a  large  plantation  In  Attakapas,  LeeW* 
ana,  among  our  advertisemenis. 

IJ^  All  letters  relating  tit  the  business  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weld  Jfc  Co.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  cere  of  Weld  '|p  Oo.,  Publishers  Comnereial 
Review,  New  Orleans. 
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UniVERSITT  OF  LOUISIANAr-NEW-ORLEANS. 

AlBDICAEi    OKPARTHBIVT. 

JV^MMrvw-Dn.  T.  HUNT,  JAMBS  JONES,  WARREN  8T0NB,  J.  L.  RIDDELL,  A.  H. 
CENAS,  G.  A.  NOTT,  A.  J.  WEDDERBURN,  T.  R.  LE  MONNIER. 

The  Lectures  in  thii  College,  lately  concluded  by  the  graduation  of  a  large  class,  will  com- 
mence on  the  90ih  of  November,  in  the  capacious  edifice  on  Common  streeu  Havinsr  adopted 
aad  maintained  a  hicli  standard  of  medical  education,  the  Professors,  from  their  connection  with 
the  City  Hospital,  enjoy  superior  advantages  for  practical  instruction  In  clinical  Medicine.  8ur- 
gery,and  Midwifery.^  There  is  a  fine  amphitheater  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  for  surgical  opera^ 
tions  and  lectures.  Opportunities  ibr  the  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  are  unequalled— subiects 
being  supplied  gratuitously  in  any  number.  For  further  informaiion, persons  will  please  address 
the  Dean  far  the  printed  circulars  and  catalof  ue.  For  the  correction  of  false  suiements  it  Is 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  expenses  of  boarding.  &e..  In  this  city  are  much  reduced,  that  the 
epidemic  yellow  fever  never  prevails  after  the  first  week  in  November,  and  that,  hereafter,  con- 
tsffiouB  diseases  will  not  be  promlaeoously  admitted  into  the  medical  wards  of  the  Hospital. 

JAMES  JONES,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

EjA^t  HBPARTnEirr. 

The  Lectures  and  instruction  In  this  department  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  of 
November  next,  and  continue  until  the  1st  of  Msy. 

Those  by  Professor  Bullabd  will  embrace*  History  of  Roman  Law,  Analysis  of  the  general 
priaclples  of  Roman  Law,  on  the  approved  method  of  the  German  School;  Jurisprudence  of 
UNilslana,  compsjred  with  Roman  Law,  and  French  and  Spanish  codes  ;  outline  of  Land  Titles 
in  Loolsiana,  derived  from  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Those  by  Professor  McCalbb  will  embrace  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law,  International  Law, 
Inclodlnc  Law  of  Prize,  Riehta  of  Peace  and  War,  Treaties,  etc.;  Jurisdiction  United  States 
Coorts,  Supreme,  Circuit,  District,  Instance,  and  Prize  Courts,  ^-c. 

Those  by  Professor  Hunt  wili  embrace  Commercial  Law,  as  it  relates  to  mercantile  persons, 
propeny,  contracts,  remedies,  partnerships,  corporations,  bills  of  exchange,  freight,  average, 
UHoraace  sale,  foarantees,  lien,  &&,  ftc;  Criminal  Law  and  Practice ;  Law  of  Evidence. 

Those  by  Professor  Momrob  will  embrace  the  Common  Law  and  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Plaaice  and  Pleadings  in  Civil  Cases :  Constitutional  Law. 

Chief  Justice  Eumtis  will  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Rights  of  Persons  and  the  Conflict 
of  Laws ;  and  Chbutum  Kosblids,  Esq.,  will  assist  as  Adjunct-Professor,  in  the  department  of 
Ctfll  Law. 

Students  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

The  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Laws  conferred  on  those  who  have  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures, 
or  one  full  course  aft«r  havine  studied  at  least  one  year  in  the  office  of  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  and 
after  strict  examination  by  all  the  Professors.  A  Diploma  from  the  law  faculty  of  the  University 
Is  equivalent  to  a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana.  During  the  course  there  will  be 
fiiquent  examinations.  There  will  be  organized  also,  a  Moot  Court,  which  will  be  holden  once 
wmf  week,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Profess4)rB. 

No  city  m  the  United  States  has  the  advantages  which  New  Orleans  possesses  for  the  ready 
aad  perfect  acquirement  of  the  Modem  Laognages.  Good  Board  can  be  obtained,  varying  from 
tweoiy-flve  to  thirty  dollars  per  month. 

The  price  of  TicktUfor  tlu  Cour%t  Is  fixed  at  tlOO,  or  tQ6  for  each  Professor. 

U.  A.  BULLARD,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
IC^  ACCOM  to  a  good  Library  aflbrded  the  Students, 

ABPABTHBNT  OF   POIilTICAL.    BTONOIHT,    COHEIVIEBCE,    &c. 

The  courw  of  Instruction  will  be  coodocted  by  Oral  Lectures  and  examinations,  Thoueh  pri- 
BNrily  Intended  for  the  large  and  Imporunt  class  engaged  in,  or  preparing  for.  Commercial  life, 
kis  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  all  who  are  pursuing  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view  to  any 
of  the  professions.  No  subject  can  be  more  cenerally  interestii^  and  important  than  those 
wkkh  relate  tn  the  Industry,  resources,  and  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  laws  which  influence  their 
pmiiies  or  decline.    The  course  will  embrace, 

L  Relations  of  Governments  and  Indusinr ;  Poarees  of  National  Wealth  and  Progress,  etc.; 
Piroductioa,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  w«>alth. 

n.  History  and  Progress  of  Commbbcb,  its  Principles  and  Laws ;  Home  and  Foreign  Com- 
BMTce  ;  Tariflb,  Treaties,  Life  Insurance;  Koads,  Canals,  Shipping,  and  Revenue  ;  Systems  of 
Reciprocity  ,  Balances  of  Trade ;  Mercantile  and  Navigation  Systems ;  Colonies  and  Colonial 
Syatmns;  Bian lis.  Finances,  Accounts,  Timnsportatlon,  Book-keeping.  Principles  of  Merchant 
Law ;  Commerce  of  Nations,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Geography  of  Commerce  ;  Commodities  of 
Commerce;  Literature  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc 

lU.  Progress  and  results  of  AoaicuLTUBAL  Scibncb  ;  Principles  of  Agriculture ;  Comparative 
OMiditloa  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Manufsicturing  communities;  Statistics  of  Agrlcul- 
tire.  etc. 

IV.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  MANtrFACTuanro  f>TeTBM  :  Its  relations  to  the  other  pursuits; 
Invention  and  Machinery  in  Manufaaures;  Condition  of  the  Manufiicturing  Classes  ;  iiuiistics 
«f  Manufactures,  etc 

A  course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  upon  the  Pboobbss  of  tbb  Ambbioam  Rbpubuc,  and 
socaskmal  Public  Ltetures  upnn  the  same  subjects.  The  advantages  of  Public  and  Private  LI- 
bnriee.  Reading  Rooms,  and  Business  Experience  enjoyed  In  New  Orleans,  are  unrivalled. 

Leaores  begin  in  November  and  continue  throughout  the  winter. 

lUkieQia  will  have  the  Advantage  of  any  of  the  other  chairs  of  the  University,  by  paylnx  the 
««•&  fsM.  A  Tutor  in  the  Modem  Lauuafss,  Buok-keeplag,  etc  etc,  will  be  provided  for 
'         addllional  fiMS.   Applicants  will  apply  early,  J.  D.  B.  DB  BOW,  ProfMsor. 
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MANUFACTURED    BY 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Geo.  H.  Or  AT  At  Co.,  Boston. 
Turrt  ^  HoBAaT,  NewOrleanit  La. 
JoBN  PaiLm.  Mobile,  Ala. 
Bakcii  k,  LiTTLC.  Natches,  MIm. 
Tat  LOR,  Hour  fc  Co.,  Vickibarfb,  do. 


Sig^nt0 : 


J.  Hraro  Sc  Co.,  Tasoo  City,  Mbs. 
Harri*,  Metnpbls,  Tenn. 
Edward  Hobar,  Galvetton,  TexiR. 
Jamk*  UiBBARD,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flags,  Baebelor*e  Bend,  MIm. 


Tbe  anderaigned,  manufaetureri  of  the  Eaolb  GinStabd,  reepectfully  invite  the  attention  of 

Cotton  Planten,  and  other*  Interesifd,  to  lonie  of  the  recent  Improvements 

In  their  Gin  Stands  now  offered  for  sale : — 

Tbe  frame  of  tbe  machine,  which  Is  so  essential  to  tbe  durability  and  accurate  working  of 
the  parts,  is  constructed  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
eight  posts  or  stands,  and  Is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  wl.h  j«int  bolls. 

Tbe  >*  J)etacbed  Grates,**  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  for  many  years,  have  been  im* 
proved  in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  pans  of  the  Improved  machine ;  tbey  are  chilled  or  hard* 
ened  where  sMst  exposed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  in 
many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

I^The  *•  Improved  Patent  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  GinStand,  Is  believed  to  com- 
bine all  the  advantai;es  of  tbe  cylinder  or  close,  and  tlie  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoiding  tbe 
objections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable ;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for  tbe  draA  of  the 
Stand  is  received  through  openings  in  the  Brush-heads,  and  forced  out  between  the  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  full  and  uniform  current  is  established ;  tbe  motes,  dirt  and  false 
seeds  are  more  eflTectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  deliver^ 
into  tbe  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  »  combed  **  or  *•  carded  *'  appearance  so  well  known  to 
dealers  in  that  staple. 

There  are  mnny  minor  Improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  In  this  circular,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  these  Gins,  may  be  obtained  firom  their 
agents.  ■ 

03*  Orders  addressed  to  ub  dh'ectly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  Immediate  at* 

tention.  

Bridgtwatir,  Matt*  BATlOi^    IIYIMB  4k   09. 

aAavBBvfl  innpaovBB  aovvea  bibb. 

a.  BURKE  k  CO., 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

CHIEF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
B.    CABTBR    dk    €0>9. 

IMPROVED    COTTON    GINS. 

THEY  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  USUAL 

SIZES. 
!V«.   TO   HIttgaBlBe   Street^ 
OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANK,  JCEW- ORLEAJfB. 


Com  k,  Mawlovb,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Titits  k,  Co.,  Memphis, Tenn. 

F.  B.  Errrst,  Natches,  do.  Hortor  k,  Clarr,  Mobile,  Ala. 

BovoHTOR  k  Morbocr,  Rodney,  do.  Oilhkt  k  Co.,  Montgomery,  do. 
N.  McCohoall,  Bayou  Sara,  l..a. 

Note.— The  Cuts  that  should  accompany  these  advertisements  have  been  misplaced. 

Phoenix  Fouadiy,  Oxetna. 

The  subserlhfff  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  orders  fbr  any  de* 
scrlption  of  FOUNDRY  WORK,  on  an  good  terms  as  can  he  given  by  any  concern  in  tbe 
country.  He  solicits  the  patronage  of  Sugar  Planters  and  others,  pledging  bliuslf.  that  for 
workmanship  and  dispatch,  his  establishment  shall  bi»  surpsused  by  none.  Q^*  Orders  left 
with  his  agent,  Artrmor  Hill,  Xo,  34  Orseisr  ft.,  JVtw  C^rit^ntj  will  have  Immediate  atten* 
Ion.  SILVESTER  BENNETT. 
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ISRANG  8l  WAGNER. 

D.  ISRANa, 
MILITARY  AJTD  CIVIC  TAILOR. 

C.  F.  'WAaNER, 

PLAKTAT10J€  GOODS,  CLOTHUTO, 
MUiUry  Goods  and  Genilemeii'te  Furnishing 

Siore. 

J[j*All  »rd»r»/illed  0%  the  akortest  notiew. 

82  Magazine,  corner  ofPoydraa  St. 


GOOD  AND  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING. 

#jr0  rUWCB  ST0MB. 

AUPRBD  nijNKOB  *c  CO., 

JVb.  34»  Mt^azint  St., 

RaTt  now  tbe  largest  stocic  of  Clothing  anil 
Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods  in  the  South ; 
tad  as  all  our  goods  are  manufactured  efepress- 
If  for  oar  own  retail  sale,  we  con8(>quently 
liavn  the  fullest  assortment  of  evtry  di'scrip- 
tloQ  of  Clothing  in  New-Orleans;  and  in  re- 
faeatisf  a  call  from  all  who  read  this,  we  do 
10  wlib  the  fullest  confidence  that  we  are  ahte 
to  nMet  their  wishes,  and  afford  the  most  per- 
fMt  satisfaction  to  all  our  customers.  'J'lie 
tjrstem  of  business  which  we  have  established 
cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 
BvMT  article  In  our  store  is  oflfered  at  the  low 
est  price  at  which  It  can  be  soM.  and  no  redue- 
tien  ean  in  any  Instance  lie  made.  If,  after 
tbt  purchase  of  any  article,  any  dissatisfaction  j 
eifsis.  It  may  be  reincned  or  exchanged,  or 
Uw  money  will  be  refunded. 
■  I 

A.  EIU;  11*11.  R.    DTAS.  W.   T.    MaSJ». 

KIRKMAN,  DTAS  &  CO., 
IVMOIjBSALiB   GROCBU8, 

59  »md  53  JV*w  M^c^u 


J.  D.  HALLAM, 
Attorney  and  Cevniellor  at  Law* 

Opelousat,  La., 
Will  attend  ttie  Courts  in  the  14th  and  15tb 

Judicial  Districts. 
Hffwnee  :  lion.  Geort^e  R.  King, 

MessS.  Sioclitou  dt  Steele,! 
Waters  &.  Co., 
J(»mnh  H.  Moore. 


»4 


AT.  O. 


JOHN  S.  WORTH, 

Large  Retail  Score  for  the  sale  of  Gentlemen's 

and  LaiKes* 

FinlB  BOOTS  AND  MHOBS, 

TRUNKS,  VALISES,  CARPETBAGS,  Ac, 

Under  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  corner  of 

COMMON-STREET,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Always  on  hatid,  al  tbe  aHore  f^tore.  a  large 
assortment  of  the  aliove  articles  (wholesale)  at 
our  Newark  Factory  prices. 
I^  ManufaeUrif^  3<;6  Broad-tt.  M'twark,  A*V. 

NHW  CLOTHINQ  STORE. 

JOHN  S017THWB1.L.  Sc  CO., 

31  CANAL  ST.,  Under  Planter's  IJotel, 
Keeps  constantly  on  hand  Fashionable  Clothing 
of  every  description.— -BoyH*  Clothing.  Planta- 
tion Suits,  Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods, 
Trunks,  Carpet  Pa^s  and  Umhrellss,  and  every 
article  usually  kept  in  a  well  stocked  Clothing 
Store. 

Vr,  S.  MORGAN, 
WATCHMAKER  AND  JEWELER 

NO.  37  CANAL  STREET, 
Third  door  below  Caaip-street, 

XTf*  Watches,  Jewelry,   Canen,  Umbrellaa 
and  Fancy  Goods  ^ J 

L  AWRXSNCE  &  BLOOD, 

GroetTM  K  CommiaHom  •VsrrAAMlsy 

16   NEW   LEVEE. 


BriDkleyville  Vineyards  ami  Nnrseries. 

A  pretty  large  supply  of  Seupptmong  (the  beat  grape  in  tbe  wrld,  both  for  fruit  and  wine, 
la  o«r  country)  grape  vines,  well-rooted,  still  on  hand ;  and  some  other  best  Tarieties  for  Amer- 
ican culture,  at  the  medium  price  of  25  cents  each,  and  f 4  per  hundred  for  cuttings.     Also, 


sncb 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


As  are  most  suitable  for  the  southern  parts  of  our  Union.  Alao,  Rhubarb,  or  Pie-plants,  for 
Tarts ;  and  Raspberry  and  Strawberry— and,  in  short,  most  articles  In  tbe  Nursery  line  of  busi- 
ness, mt  U0darmte  prieea. 

BEST  AMERICAN  WINES,  at  from  |1  to  |6  per  gallon,  according  to  quality.  Barrels 
or  casks,  as  well  as  bottles  of  wine,* and  Nursery  articles,  or  all  together,  when  for  distant 
places,  put  up  In  Boxes  to  prevent  abstraction.  A:c. 

Cash,  or  cqulralenl,  before  forwarded.  An  equivalent,  a  good  draft  on  bank  ;  say  of  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Boxes,  an  heretofore,  may  be  sent  to  New-Orleans,  by  a  line  of  packets  from  Richmond,  Va., 
or  titrouf  b  NeW'York,  and  insured  by  my  agents,  Pxbblss,  Wbitb  k,  Davis,  at  I'etersburgh, 
va.    In  case  of  box  lost,  another  sent,  or  amount  refun*ied. 

Thankful  for  patronage  and  high  encomiums,  by  letter,  on  his  wines,  vines,  Ac,  especially 
from  gentlemen  South  and  West  of  the  Union^  the  snherriber  hop<«by  unremitting  exertions  tm 
Autber  advance  tbe  Important  Vineyard  and  Nursery  cause  in  our  country. 

SIDNEY  WELLER. 

BrimklafvUUt  Hmlifmt  Caumtf,  M'aHh  Cn-alinm,  Dec.  16,  1648. 
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WILLIAM  DINN, 

SBEDSniAN  ANO  FJLORIST, 

A'O.  11  COMMOJf  STREET, 
Flower  Garden  at  tlip  end  of  Apollo-street, 
NEW  ORLEANS. 
Of^j'' Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  ;  Gar* 
den  Tools,   Agricultural   I||iiliinients ;    Fruit 
Trees  of  all  kinds;   Shrahbery,  Green-housn 
Plants ;  Dutch  Buliious  Flower  Rootii.     Books 
on  Gardening,  Farming,  ^c,  for  sale  on  rea- 
sonable prlees. 

VBHOLSTEBY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
TVatisparent    Window  Shades,  ^Ct  Sfc, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

JVo.  58  Ckartret  StrMt. 
A  Splendid  Assortment  just  received. 
IIj=*  Paper  Hanging  d«me  In  the  best  manner 
and  warranted.  DUitOIS  Ac  FINN. 

HOVETS  TBTTNK  KANUFACTOBT, 

ClifUon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  L.  /., 
2I7Ukpo«itort,188  Pearl  St.,  New-York; 
9  Canal-st.,  New- Orleans  .,^211 

jT  bLIpalmbr        ~" 

Wholcaato  Dealer  la  JDry  Goods. 

]]^  Especial  attention  given  to  PUniatUn 
and  Famt/y  Oooit.^TJ^ 

5S  6RAV1ER  ST.,  NLW  OREANS. 

a.  N.  MORISON, 
irH01<ESAL.E  DB17C»OISrr, 

And  Dealer  in  Paints,  Oils,  Glass.  Dyesiufis,  dkc 
12  MAGAZINE-STREET. 

SAMUBL  JONES,  JR, 

[Lato  Talbot,  Jones  dt  Co.,  Baltimore.] 
aR0CKMW\ 

€ommi66ioit  anb  iTonoarbing 

MERCHANT, 

NO.  45  POYDRAS  ST.,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

ETSTDE  &  MOSS^  ^ 

^uctfon  anti  Cominfffsfonimrctiants, 

Sellers  of  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

MERCHANDISE, 

A*0. 13  Caital  street,  running  thrpugk  to  26 
Common  street,  ^Tew- Orleans, 
Wliere  buyers  of  merchandise  can,  at  all  times. 
And  good  liargalns  at  private  sale,  or  at  auc- 
tion, of  Groceries,  Staple  Dry  Goods,  Rrady- 
made  Clothing,  Hats,  Boots,  Shoes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  of  general  use, 
always  at  greatly  reduced  prices  at  wholesale. 


WhkUt 


FROST  Sl  CO., 

Dealer*  in 
Bootiy  Shoes,  Olocfciac  a«i 
FlaataUoB  C^ooda. 


COZE  &  CO., 
Wholesale  aad  Beiall  Draggiate, 

Corner  of  MAGAZINE  AND  POYDKASSts., 

M'EfT  ORLEAjeS^ 
Import  and  have  contitanily  on  hand,  a  large 
aSHortnicnl  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Drugs  and 
Medirines.  which  are  warranted  pure,  and  of- 
ferud  for  sale  upon  reawnable  terms. 


10  MAGAZINE,  between  Canal  and  Com.  sts.. 
JTEWORLEJUfS, 

MILLSPAUOH  ft  MAUNBELL, 

0i)i{i  Qtiianblcrs  $^  Grocers, 

A-O.  54  FROJfT LEFEE, 
Third  Municipality,  between  Enchlen  and 
Port  streets, 
JTEirORLE^M'S. 
J}[j*  Ship  and  Cabin  Stores  and  Family  Gro- 
ceries put  up  at  the  iowesl  market  prices,  «n«l 
delivered  free  of  expense. 


NEW  CLOTHINa  STORR 

Under  St.  Charles  Hotel,  corner  Common-it. 

FASHIOfVABLE  CLOTHINQ. 

A  complete  and  general  aasortment  of  rape' 
rior  Rea^y  Made  Clothlnc  and  Fnrnlshlnf 
Goods  |ilways  on  hand.  The  clothing  la  from 
their  own  Manufactory.  Purchaiers  are  in▼i^ 
ed  to  call  and  ezaiuine  their  goods— where  Umj 
will  not  only  find  the  best  and  most  fashionable 
made  Garments,  l>ut  decidedly  cheaper  ilian  at 
any  other  Clothing  House  In  the  the  city  of  N. 
Orleans.  MOGttlDOE  k,  ANTHON. 

Under  8t,'Charle»  Hotel,  turner  Cmn.9t. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

TAYJLOR    Sc  HABDBfV, 

35  Magazine  Street, 
Corner  t>f  Gravier  street  (G  -anite  Buildings, 

opposite  Bank's  Arcade), 
Receive  weekly  from  their  Manufactory  In  N. 
York,  fresh  supplies  to  their  aock  of  CLOTH- 
I NG,  made  in  the  most  fashionable  style,  whicb 
they  sell  at  the  loweat  New- York  prieoi, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

NEW-ORLEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE; 

a.    L.    ALLEN, 

JW.    7S    GMJIiFm9TRMSBT^ 

Expressly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  AND  FARMERS' 

IMPLEMENTS: 

Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Corn  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Drill  Barrows,  Reapine  Machines, 
Scythes,  Rakes,  BoreePowers,  Hay,  Straw 
and  Stalk-f^utteri,  Corn-Sheilers,  Corn.  Rlc« 
and  Grain-Mills,  Axes,  Cotton  Gina,  Uoea, 
Spades  ^hovels,  Ace,,  4tc.,  A:e. 

P.  R.  FELL  &  CO., 
laipartcvs  af  aad  Dealers  te 

CROCKERY,  CHINA  AND  GLASS-WARE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
JVb.  84  Common  Street,  J^eto-Orttam, 

lUr*  Pl<^t^d  German  Silver  and  Britannia 
Castors,  Tea-setts,  Forks  and  Spoona,  TaMt 
Cutlery,  Taa-trayt,  Lampe,  h/t„  Jbc 
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NEW  ORLEANS  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

AGENCY  FOR 

l^mmB,  magazines,  |)aper0,  ^c 

reviews: 

Dc  Bow^t  Commercial  R^-iete  of  the  South  and  West 45  00  per  year. 

Four  volumes  nre  now  compleiptl— hHndsomely  bound. 
Ihmtt  MerehanVi  J^agasine  and  Commercial  Review,  5  00    do. 

Ten  voluinoB  of  the  above  Magazine  are  now  completed, 

and  can  be  had. 

The  Democratic  Monthly  Review, 5  00    do. 

The  Edinburgh,  London,  Foreign  and  Westminster,  (Quarterly   {    o  qo    d 
Reviews, y 

Terms — Any  one  Review,  {3;  any  two,  $5;  any  three,  $7;  any  four,  {8. 

magazines: 

The  Knickerbocker, r . . . .  $.5  00  per  year. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literatuie, 6  00  do. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magozine 3  00  do. 

6rahani*8  American  Monthly  Magozine, 3  00  do. 

(vodey*8  Magazine  and  Lady^s  Book, 3  00  do. 

Colombian  Lady*s  and  Gentleman's  Magozine, 3  00  do. 

Union  Magazine 3  00  do. 

Sears'a  Family  Magazine  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  2  00  do. 

LiteU's  Living  Age,  Weekly, 6  00    do. 

MEDICAL  W0RK8S 

The  London  Lancet,  Monthly, $5  00  per  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Bi-Monihly, 3(0  do. 

The  American  Journol  of  Medical  Science, 5  00  do. 

Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Quarterly, 

The  New  Orleans  Me<iical  and  Surgical  journal, 5  OO  do. 

Rankin's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  J^cicncep,  Half  Yearly 1  50  do, 

Orden  for  Medical  Works  received  and  promptly  attended  to, 

NEWSPAPERS;  per  year. 

NSW  TOKK  PAPKBS.  pr.  year. 

Bennett's  Weekly  Herald p  00 

Do.        Daily   '      do 7  50 

Sunday  Di  patch, 3  CO 

Wilson's  Monthly  Dispatch,  ...  25 

Weekly  Mirror 3  (;0 

Dailv*       do 6  00 

Hom'e  Journal,  Weekly, 2  00 

New  World,          do 2  CO 

ENGLISH  PICTORIAL  PAPERS,  received  regularlv  by  every  steamer— 
Illostrated  London  Ncwr,  25  cents  each  ;  Pictorial  London  Times,  25  cents  each; 
London  Punch,  20  cents  each. 

The  subscriber  is  also  continually  receivinir  the  CJieap  ^ublfcatfons,  ns  th<'y 
appear  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  He  aisi)  keeps  on  hand  a  good 
assortment  of  STATIONERY,  which  he  sells  at  the  lowest  price?.  Strangeis 
•od  citizens  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  the  Depot. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 

Exchange  Place^  adjoining  the  Post  Office, 


Truth  Teller,  Weekly, 3  00 

Old  Countryman,  do 3  00 

IslondCity,  do.     2  00 

National  Police  Gozette, 

PHILADEUPniA  PAPERS. 

Philadelphia  Saturday  ('ourier,.  $2  00 
United  States  Saturdoy  Post,. . .     2  00 

Neal'fi  Saturday  Gazette 2  00 

Philadelphia  Saturday  Gleaner,     1  00 


ORAIVOB  ISLiAlVD   PL.ANTATION.  ♦ 

PlHBlatlMi  Ur  flair,  wffh  430  Muirea  •rcillxcm' Bnteb  S'ock. 

This  Planuilon  is  situated  ten  mlies  west  of  N«w  Iberim,  and  fronting  fifty  acres  on  Lake 
Peicneur,  and  Is  in  the  Parish  of  St  Martins,  Aitakapas,  Louisiana  It  contains  upward  of 
4,()0()  acres  of  Land,  including  700  acres  of  woodland,  and  is  arable.  It  ia  one  of  the  best  stuck 
forms  in  the  Slate  ;  aad  as  a  sugar  estate,  is  equal  to  any  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Improvements,— TiweXUne  House,  with  Orchard  of  all  fruits  ;  I^wn  ;  Live-oak  and  Magnolia 
Groves:  Garden.  Kitchen, Servants' quarters.  Dairy, Corn  house  ;  Stables  large  enough  to  con* 
tain  eighty  horses;  good  Sugar-house,  Mill,  Apparatus,  4'Cn  for  four  hundred' hhds.-  Overseer't 
house,  Negro  houses ;  Blacksmith's  shop.'Bageass  sheds,  and  sheds  for  cane*  Corn  flold  of  600 
acres.  Whole  land  well  ditched  and  fenced— Pastures  fine,  and  capable^of  supporting  4,0(i0 
head  cf  cattle,  winter  and  suinmer,  with  a  range  of  tialt  water  marsh. 

Lake  Peigneur  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  abounds  with  fine  fish. 

Plantation  will  be  soM  with  or  without  the  Negroes  (bf-ing  thirty  in  number),  and  stock  of  evwy 
kind :  Mules,  Mares,  Horses.  Cows,  ^rheep,  Oxen,  Stallion,  in  large  numbers. 

TERMS :  tlo,000  cash,  •18,000  assume  loan  from  Citizen^s  Sank— the  rest  payable  la  three 
yean  without  Interest,  er  five  years  with  Interest. 

*  We  commend  this  beautiful  estate  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  \nvcm,  In 
that  garden  spot  of  the  world,  the  Attakapas  region  of  Louisiana.    The  editor  has  visited  the 

fdace  himself,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Its  advantages.  Nothing  could  be  mure  attractlvt 
n  every  respect.  Information  in  regard  to  the  estate,  which  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  termt, 
may  be  had  on  aopHcaiion,  poet-paid,  to  the  otRco  of  the  Revievi%or  to  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  New 
f  beria,  Louisiana.    A  large  portion  of  the  tract  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rice  culture.—Eo. 

Valua%l«  Sagar  Plantntlosi  for  Sale.— 170i  Arpcnu  on  nearly  Bisht  Yean> 

Credit,  wlthent  Intereat. 

A  portion  of  the  well  known  lands  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  in  the  Plaisance  Settlement,  eighteta 
miles  above  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  with  the  following  Impruvements :  600  arpents.  well 
clearest  and  ditched,  and  abundantly  fenced  with  cypres,  and  several  bayous  runniUK  througll 
it  (and  nne  from  the  field).  This  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion,  is  far  above 
the  highest  point  tlie  water  has  ever  reached,  and  is  thus  secured  forever  against  overflows.  It  Is  a 
historical  fact,  that  in  this  settlement  are  the  only  alluvial  lands  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  that 
are  not  subject  to  inundation.  The  iract^here  offered  fjr  sale  is  nearly  all  susceptible  of  cultlva> 
tion,  and  has  great  advantages  for  raising  stock  ;  the  river  here  forming  an  angle  gives  a  front  to 
two  sides  of  the  tract  and  three  miles  in  length,  while  the  third  and  lower  side  line  is  formed  hf 
the  large  Bay<m  Darm,  upon  which  is  one  of  the  best  locations  on  the  river  for  a  saw  mill. 

These  lands  have  always  been  highly  pnKluctive,  and  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State  for  the 
culture  of  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  corn.  In  their  vicinity  are  tome  of  the  largeei  sugar  plantsAioBt 
in  the  parish,  yielding  an  average  of  1900  pounds  of  good  sugar  to  the  arpeuL  The  iraM  will 
be  sold  a  great  banain,  and  is  odTered  on  the  following 

TERMS:  At  #20  per  arpent,  payable  as  follows:  one-eighth  of  the  amount  payable  ^n  the 
loth  of  January  in  each  of  the  years,  1830,  *ol,  '52,  '3  <,  '54, '55,  '56,  and  ^57.  Immediate  poesei- 
sion  will  be  given.  In  the  event  of  the  land  not  being  sold  before  the  Ist  of  January  next,  the 
proprietor  would  be  willing  to  form  a  partnership  with  a  eenileman  who  can  furnish  from  '25  to 
40  hands.    For  further  particulars  apply  to  JACOB  RINGGOLD,  Alexandria,  La. 

N.  Killlcux'e  0ngnr  Appnratna.— Howard'e  Yaennni  Pane. 

To  Planters  who  wish|lo  make  their  Sugars  entirely  by  steam,  the  N.  Rillieux  Apparahut 
Is  known  to  be  the  cheapest  that  has  yet  been  intniduced,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  bv  these 
persons  using  other  kinds,  as  being  superior  as  regards  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel,  ana  Id  the 
perfection  otthe  sucara  made  by  iu  Merrick  4"  Towne  make  eight  slze4  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
Apparatus  is  composed  of  three  vacuum  pans,  a  pumping  engine,  the  syrup  and  cane  juice  cleri- 
fiers—bone  bltck  filters  required  for  each  sise— two  blow-ups  for  molasses,  wrought  Iron  veie 
for  filtered  cane  juice,  syrup  and  molasses,  all  the  connecting  pipes,  troughs,  valves,  cock^ 
4>c,— a  bone  black  revlvifier  and  small  steam  engine  to  carry  it.  The  whole  set  up,  complete  eao 
running,  at  the  following  prices. 

The  Terms :  One- tenth  cash,  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  out  of  th«  first  and  second  crope. 
Size  No.  1,  capable  of  making  In  24  h.  6IHJ0  Ibe.  first  sugars,  •  7,500 


do 

2 

do 

12000 

do 

11,000 

do 

3 

do 

18000 

do 

14,500 

do 

4 

do 

24000 

do 

18,000 

do 

5 

do 

30100 

do 

21.500 

do 

6 

do 

36000 

do 

25,000 

do 

7 

do 

42000 

do 

28.600 

do 

8 

do 

49000 

do 

32.(00 

These  Apparatus  do  not  require  more  room  than  kettles,  nor  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing for  them.  The  brick  ana  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  planier,  and 
does  ni>t  exceed  five  to  eisht  per  cent,  of  the  above  price  for  each  Apparatus. 

MPAsrs.  Merrick  ^  Towne,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  having  all  the  tools  and  necessary 
faciliiies,  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  planters  any  other  kind  of  complete  Steam  Apparatus  ih^ 
they  may  want,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  foundry  iu  this  country.  They  are  ready  to 
furnish  either  the  Howard  or  Rillieux  Vacuum  Pans,  delivered  In  New  Orleans,  complete,  whh 
all  the  cocks,  valves,  thermometen,  vacuum  gage,  condenser  and  air  pump,  lined  with  brass,  at 
the  following  prices— 

size  No.  I,  capable  of  making  from  28  gal.syrup,  6000  lbs.  sugar,  91,500 


do 

9 

do 

do 

"12000 

do 

1,760 

do 

3 

do 

do 

18000 

do 

2.070 

do 

do 

do 

24000 

do 

2.3:« 

do 

do 

do 

3000O 

do 

2,550 

do 

do 

do 

3C000 

do 

2,890 

do 

do 

do 

4'^KiO 

do 

3,080 

do 

do 

do 

48000 

do 

3,340 

W.  E.  THOMPSON,  13  Canal  Row,  Agent  Ibr 

Merrick  f  Tuwne,  of  Philadelphia. 
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ART.  I.— THE  WATBB8  AND  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

ftlTIBW  OF  TBB  BEPORT  OF  DB.  M.  W.  DICKB8QN  AND  ANDREW  BROWN, 
A.  M.,  ON  THE  BiVBB  MfSSISSlPPI.  TO  THE  AMEBICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB 
THE  PBOMOTION  OF  SCIENCE,  1848. 

1.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
if  14,883,360,636,880  cubic  feet* 

1.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river 
Miannippi,  may  be  estimated  at  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  ex- 
iSBtof  the  Mississippi  valley  being  1,210,000  square  miles. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  a  river  discbarges  per  second  when  at 
its  highest  stage,  is,  according  to  Prony,  equal  to  the  number  of  cubic 
meters  which  we  obtain  by  dividing  the  superficial  area  of  the  valley  io 
•qomre  meters  by  five  millions. 

In  American  measure  for  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  would  be  22,141^00Q, 
tabic  feel  per  second,  while  the  above  mean  annual  quantity  of  watet 
discharged  has  been  estimated  at  1,069,661  cubic  feet  per  second,  which' 
is  only  one-twentieth  part  of  that  which  is  discharged  by^  the  river,  at 
its  highest  staga 

The  above  adoption  of  Prony  is  however  too  small  for  rivers  H 
BKKintaiDoas  countries. 

The  supply  famished  to  the  river  Mississippi  is,  therefore,  from  eacl^' 
•qaare  mile  of  valley  at  the  highest  rise  of  the  river,  about  18  cubid 
fwt ;  andl  for  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  rivei^,' 
the  aupply  from  each  square  mile  is  estimated  at  about  0,88  cubic  feet 

2.  The  velocity  assumed  for  the  waters  at  the  several  stages  6f^ 
elevation,  which  constitutes  an  essential  element  in  the  calculation^, 
is  not  that  of  the  central  current,  but  the  mean  of  the  lateral  quantity, 
obtained  by  many  and  repeated  experiments  and  computations,  which 
give  a  mean  amount  very  sensibly  less  than  the  central,  and  which  are 
variable  under  varying  conditions. 

But  it  roast  be  observed,  that  while  these  sensible  variations  of  current 
exist  in  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  waters  in  the  river,  it  has  proved) 
impossible'  to  detect  any  appreciable  difierence  of  velocity  in  their  ver-' 

*  Id  afery  iastaDCB  wiih  the  paasages  marked  1.  1.,  3.  3.,  3.  3.,  the  first  iai 
trder  ii  fr«ui  thu  Report  of  Messrs.  Dickeson  dt  Browo.  and  the  next  our  conH 
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tical  quaatitj.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  very  tall  trees  to  float  down 
the  deepest  part  of  the  river  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  attitude,  caused 
by  their  butt  ends  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  water, 
while  their  tops  or  upper  ends  are  so  buoyant  as  often  to  project  as  mHch 
aa  fifteen  or  tiventy  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

They  are  found  to  be  at  all  times  transported  with  the  same  velocity 
aa  the  surface  current,  and  while  they  are  thus  floating  in  a  vertical 
position,  their  lower  ends  approximate  the  bottom  so  closely  that  thej 
often  strike  the  protuberances  projecting  therefrom,  by  which  they  are 
thrown  down  at  such  angles  as  often  to  make  their  tops  disappear  below 
the  surface  until  they  have  surmounted  the  obstruction ;  ana  when  such 
18  the  case,  they  at  once  erect  themselves  as  before. 

The  observations  made  by  these  gentlemen,  lead  them  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that  in  a  descending  aqueous  fluid  there  is  no  appreciable  dif- 
ference of  velocity  in  the  vertical  quantity,  but  that  it  is  equally  tha 
same  at  top  or  bottom,  for  the  reason  that  the  superincumbent  pressure 
urges  forward  the  under-stratum  to  the  point  of  least  resistance,  with  the 
same  acceleration  of  speed  which  the  mcumbent  water  itself  may  ha^e 
acquired. 

2.  In  a  regular  and  straight  river  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  watei 
tti  in  the  middle,  and  decreases  toward  the  bottom  and  sides. 

The  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its  bed  and  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
10  each  other,  cause  those  lying  nearer  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  be  re* 
tarded  in  their  motion,  and  hence,  to  flow  slower  than  the  more  remote. 
For  this  reason  the  velocity  diminishes  from  the  surface  downward  t« 
the  bed,  and  is  least  near  the  sides  or  at  the  bottom. 

Let  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  sur&ce  of  a  river  be  four  feet,  and 
/he  depth  sixty  feet,  we  have,  according  to  Prony,  the  mean  velocity  of 
this  vertical  depth  0,915X4—366  feet,  and  that  at  the  bottom  0,88  X 
4—3,32  feet 

The  rod  of  Cabeo  is  generally  used  for  measuring  the  mean  veloci^ 
of  a  vertical  depth.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod  of  tin,  which  is 
divided  into  feet,  and  which  can  be  loaded  at  its  lower  end  with  lead,  so 
as  to  sink  it  near  the  bottom,  without  touching  it  during  the  experiment 
The  rod  extends  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order 
that  it  can  be  seen  by  the  observer  without  being  aflected  by  the  wind. 

The  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  cross-section  of  a  river  we  obtaia 
by  dividing  the  discharged  quantity  of  the  water  per  second  by  the  area 
01  the  section. 

The  mean  velocity  of  a  cross-section  is  difierent  from  that  of  a  verti- 
eal  depth  of  water,  because  this  is  only  the  mean  velocity  of  a  line, 
while  the  other  is  that  of  a  plane. 

3.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  found  to  contain  a  superficial  area  of 
Tery  little  short  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
inquiry,  therefore,  here  suggested  itself,  what  may  be  the  relative  dif- 
ference between  the  annual  quantity  of  water  falling  into  this  valler 
and  the  annual  quantity  discharged  out  of  it  by  the  river  IHississipni. 
It  is  found  by  an  examination  of  the  Meteorological  Register  of  ina 
late  Dr.  H  Torly,  of  Natchez,  that  the  mean  annual  quantity  which 
falls  at  Natchez,  is  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six  inches ;  but  as  such 
has  been  taken  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley,  it  may  be  regard- 
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ed  as  an  over  estimate  for  the  whole  area.  The  mean  quantity  is, 
therefore,  assamed  to  he  fifty-two  inches,  and  then,  by  calculation,  we 
will  have  169,128,960,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  quantity  which  falls 
annually  in  the  whole  valley,  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  being 
twelve  times  the  quantity  of  that  which  is  discharged  by  the  river. 

3.  The  extent  of  country  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries drains,  is,  according  to  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  vol.  IV, 
page  37: 

Bqoare  mllei. 

VaUey  of  the  Ohio, 2(lO,mX) 

**         <*       Missiuippi  proper, 180»(K)0 

"  "       Missouri, SOO^W 

•«  ^       Lower  Mississippi, 330,000 

Area, 1,210,000 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  the  valley  is  not  every 
year  the  same,  and  it  decreases  in  general  with  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  river  Mississippi  would  be  an  ombrometer  on  a  lar^e  scale,  if 
correct  observations  weVe  made  of  the  height  of  the  surrace  of  the 
river  during  the  year,  and  the  comparison  of  several  years  would  show 
m  how  far  the  quantity  of  rain  had  remained  constant 

The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  in  the  whole  valley, 
drained  by  the  river  Mississippi,  may  be  assumed,  according  to  Berghaus 
it,  Forry,  at  36  inches,  and  then  by  calculation  wib  will  nave  5280  X 
SaSOX  1,210,000X3^  101,198,592,000,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  q.uantity 
of  water  which  falls  annually  in  the  whole  valley,  of  which  one^'third 
is  assumed  to  be  discharged  by  the  river. 

From  the  measurements  and  calculations  of  Arago,  Ragen,  d&c.,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  discharged  by  the  rivers^in 
Europe,  is,  in  general,  hardly  one-half  of  that  which  falls  as  rain  or 
snow  in  the  whole  river  valley,  and  that  the  rivers  owe  their  origin  to 
the  atmospherical  precipitation.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  agricul- 
fare  is  far  more  extended  in  Europe  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  all  this  immense  quantity  of 
wafer  can  make  its  escape  from  the  valley ;  one  of  which  is  by  the 
eoarae  of  the  rive^into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  by  evapora- 
tion. Hence,  we  perceive,  that  there  is  but  one  relative  part  ol  this 
quantity  passing  off  by  the  river  for  every  eleven  parts  which  are 
exhaled  by  the  atmosphere ;  or,  in  other  worcis,  one-twelfth  by  the  river 
and  eleven-twelfths  by  evaporation. 

4.  There  are  but  two  ways  by  which  all  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  can  make  its  escape  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  one-third 
of  which  is  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  braches  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bfexico,  and  the  other  two-thirds  by  evaporation. 

5.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  development  of  a  fact  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  planting  interests  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, for  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  more  exhalation  «is  pro- 
moted, the  less  liable  will  the  lands  of  these  two  States  be  to  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  river.  It  may  be  asked,  by  what  process 
can  we  expect  to  promote  evaporation,  so  as  to  cause  such  an  increase 
of  quantity  as  to  sensibly  benefit  the  planting  interests,  and  that,  too, 
•?er  such  a  vast  extent  of  surface  as  is  contained  in  the  expansive  area 
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that  comprehends  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  answer  is,  that  the  pro- 
gress has  been,  and  is  now,  in  a  rapid  state  of  prosecution,  and  of  that 
kind  which  is  the  best  calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect— namely, 
the  clearing  of  the  lands  of  their  primitive  forests,  and  their  consequent 
exposure  to  sun  and  atmosphere,  the  very  best  promoters  of  the  evapo- 
rating process  on  so  extensive  a  scale.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
the  vast  difierence  there  must  necessarily  be  in  the  quantity  of  evapora- 
tion from  a  surface  of  country  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  winds, 
and  one  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  where  neither  can  penetrate  but 
with  difficulty. 

The  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are^o  subject  to  this  increase  of 
exposure,  that  we  may  hazard  the  assertion  with  safety,  that  there  is  not 
by  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  much  water  now  passes  down  the 
Mississippi,  annually,  as  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  arrived  at  hastily,  but  by  patient  observation  of  the 
circumstances  in  connection  therewith  during  all  that  lengthy  period,  at 
whose  beginning  there  were  annual  inundations  of  almost  all  the  low 
or  bottom-lands,  and  for  very  lengthy  periods  of  submergence  of  almost 
all  the  bottom-lands,  from  the  BluflTs  or  Highlands  on  one  side  of  the 
river  bottom  to  those  of  the  other  side,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  but  little 
or  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  their  redemption 
hy  any  artificial  means,  that  is,  on  any  scale,  out  such  has  been  the 
diminution  in  the  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  valley, 
that  those  lands  have  been  progressively  and  rapidly  redeemed  from 
overflow,  until  very  great  portions  of  them  are  now  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  and  with  but  comparatively  slight  assistance  from  art,  in 
the  way  of  embankments,  and  these  such  as  would  not  have  been  at  all 
available  against  the  overwhelming  eflects  of  former  floods,  and  the 
length  of  time  of  their  continuance ;  for  then  there  were  lengthy  and 
annual  inundations,  both  deep  and  expansive,  of  the  waters  over  almost 
all  the  bottom-lands.  But  now  the  river  seldom  rises  to  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  formerly,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  the 
waters  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  in 
place  of  being  spread  over  almost  all  the  bottom-lands  the  whole  spring 
and  early  part  of  summer.  All  the  advantages  arQ  progressively  and 
rapidly  extending  themselves,  while  the  causes  remain  unsuspected  or 
overlooked,  but  none  the  less  secure.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the 
altered  condition  of  this  river,  we  may  mention  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  former  times,  the  steamboats  ascending  or  descending  the  river,  were 
detained  about  half  of  their  time  by  dense  fogs ;  while  now  hardly  any 
such  obstructions  prevail,  so  that  packets  succeed  in  making  their  trips 
to  an  hour,  with  no  fears  of  such  a  retardation.  Assuming  that  the 
diminution  of  the  waters  will  continue  in  somewhat  the  same  ratio  they 
have  recently  done,  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant  tchtn  all  appre- 
hension from  inundation  wiU  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 

We  will  further  remark,  as  an  evidence  of  change,  that  the  quantity 
oT  floating  timber  or  drift-wood  passing  annually  down  the  river,  has 
diminished  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
aggregate  quantity  cannot  now  be  over  fifty  per  cent  of  that  which 
formerly  passed  down. 

■5.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  extension  of  agriculture  has  eon- 
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siderably  diminished  the  discharge  of  many  springs  and  creeks,  and 
may  have  decreased  the  atmospherical  precipitation.  Although  the 
loosened  ground  becomes  at  present  sooner  dry  than  formerly,  when 
covered  with  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  springs  and  creeks  have 
become  perfectly  dry  which  formerly  furnished  an  ample  supply  of 
water — yet  experience  has  shown,  that  the  mean  annual  height  ot  the 
surface  of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe  has  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  years— during  which  time  correct  observations 
have  been  made.  And  ii  a  diminution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi should  actually  take  place,  by  the  extension  of  agriculture,  the 
time  must  be  very  far  distant  when  all  apprehension  from  inimdation 
will  have  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 

If  the  rain  shou-ld  fall  on  an  impenetrable  plain  it  will  become  evi- 
dent^ by  comparison  of  the  annual  quantity  of  water  which  falls  with 
that  of  evaporation,  that  no  accumulation  would  take  place,  but  it  would 
become  sometimes  entirely  dry  in  the  course  of  the  year :  but  on  the 
sarface  of  the  earth  we  find  that  a  part  of  the  rainr  is  absorbed  by  the 
ground,  and  the  other  remaining  part  flows  toward  the  depressions  and 
into  the  river  to  the  sea.  In  both  cases  the  evaporation  is  diminished, 
because  the  water  which  enters  the  ground  is  withdrawn  from  the 
effects  of  the  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  river  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  is  so  small  that  the  evaporation  is  much  decreased. 

The  extension  of  agriculture,  and  the  erection  of  embankments, 
exercise  also  an  essential  influence  on  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  loosened  and  drained  ground 
can  carry  along  into  the  river  a  greater  quantity  of  heavy  materials, 
which  elevate  the  bed  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  which  it  overflows, 
and  the  inclosed  low  bottoms  cease  to  become  higher.     The  increased 

3uantity  of  heavy  materials  which  are  carried  into  the  river  may  pro- 
ace  a  local  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  demand  the  erec- 
tion of  embankments,  to  protect  the  adjacent  low  bottoms  from  over- 
flow. This  phenomenon  or  local  elevation  of  the  bottom,  will  prove 
that  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  may 
take  place  and  yet  the  surface  of  the  river  become  higher. 

The  bends  which  form  and  destroy  themselves  a^ain,  contribute 
mainly  to  the  constant  transformation  of  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
produce,  therefore,  sometimes  an  elevation  and  sometimes  a  lowering  of 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  straightening  of  the  course  of  the  river,  or 
destruction  of  these  bends,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  that  the  river, 
above  the  Delta,  does  not  rise  to  the  same  elevation  a^s  formerly.  The 
extension  of  agriculture  aflbrds  not  only  a  greater  supply  of  heavy 
materials  to  the  river,  and  a  quicker  supply  of  water,  but  renders  the  flood 
more  sudden  and  of  much  shorter  duration. 

From  the  above  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  promotion  of  the  speedy 
discharge  of  the  water  in  the  river,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  object  of  the  regulation  of  the  river. 

By  the  erection  of  proper  works  and  availing  ourselves  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  we  will  not  only  succeed  in  maintaining  the  present 
depth  of  water,  or  prevent  the  deposit  of  heavy  materials  and  the  height 
of  the  surface  of  the  river,  but  in  many  cases  may  produce  a  greater 
bweriDg  or  depression  of  the  surface  than,  actually  is  desirable.    Bat 
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no  person  will  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  by  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river  Mississippi,  all  appre- 
hension from  inundation  will  pass  away,  although  the  country  may 
hecome  more  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  sun.  The  fogs  arise  gene- 
rally when  the  water  of  the  river  and  the  moist,  low  bottom-lands  are 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  moist  air.  The  steam  which  is  formed 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  and  low  bottom,  is  condensed  as 
soon  as  it  is  diflfused  in  the  colder  moist  air ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
fog  may  be  formed  when  the  moist  air  is  warmer  than  the  water.  The 
observations  which  have  been  made  can  hardly  justify  us  in  stating  that 
the  climate  of  the  lower  Mississippi  has  altered,  or  that  it  has  beceroe 
warmer  or  colder.  The  less  moist  the  air,  the  sooner  it  will  absorb  the 
water  and  the  greater  will  be  the  evaporation  from  a  plain  of  water 
Which  comes  in  contact  with  it  If  the  air  becomes  warmer  it  will 
absorb  more  water,  but  if  it  becomes  cooler  it  will  eject  a  part  of  the 
water.  The  latter  separates  itself,  as  a  visible  and  moist  fog  or  cloud, 
from  the  former  entirely  transparent  air,  and  as  the  fine  particies  unite 
by  degrees  to  drops,  they  fall  down  as  rain.  Those  plains  which  are 
covered  with  trees,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  remain  cool 
and  moist,  and  present  to  the  circulating  warmer  air,  only  a  colderi 
with  water-saturated  current  of  air.  In  its  neighborhood  we  will  there- 
fore observe  more  frequent  rain.  Deserts  of  great  extent,  which  are 
entirely  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  communicate  anew  the  warmth, 
which  they  have  received  to  the  surrounding  air,  and  increase  thereby 
its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  water.  The  meeting  with  a  cooler 
saturated  current  of  air  produces  no  more  precipitation,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  land  is  even  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
the  rains  were  formerly  very  frequent,  but  since  the  Arabs  have  cut 
down  the  trees,  the  quantity  of  rain  has  considerably  diminished.  The 
clearing  of  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  of  their  primitive 
forests,  and  their  consequent  exposure  to  the  sun,  may  also,  according 
to  the  above,  decrease  in  some  measure  the  mean  annual  quantity  of 
rain,  or  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  which  the  river  discharges. 
6.  We  will  give  you  now  (proceed  the  committee)  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  with  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  annually 
charged,  together  with  its  effects  in  the  formation  of  lands  or  filling  up 
of  depressions.  The  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  contained  in  the 
water  to  the  volume  of  the  river,  or  in  other  figures  and  words,  the 
mean  proportional  quantity  of  sediment  to  the  river  is  as  1  to  528. 

6.  Professor  Lyell  states,  that  the  mean  amount  of  sedimentary 
matter  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  1  in  1800  by  weight, 
and  1  in  3000  by  volume;  and  Professor  Riddell  found  by  experiments 
1  to  1245  by  weight,  and  I  in  3000  by  volume.  (Vide  De  Bow*s  Com- 
mercial Review,  vol.  II,  page  439.) 

7.  We  have  already  ascertained  the  quantity  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  the  Mississippi  river  to  be  14,883,360,636,880  cubic  feet, 
there  must  then  be  deposited  from  that  quantity  of  water  28,188,053,892^ 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter. 

7.  The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  as 
before  stated  being  33,732,864,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  annual  discharge 

of  solid  matter  will  be  33,732,864,000^  j  1,244,288,000  cubic  feet 

3000  111 
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8.  Being  in  possession  of  the  data  by  which  may  be  computed, 
with  some  approximation  to  certainty,  the  efiects  of  the  Mississippi 
deposits  in  the  formation  of  land,  or  in  filling  up  the  Gulf  into  which 
it  18  emptied,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  such  data  and  endeavor  to 
present  the  quantities  deducible  therefrom.  In  estimadng  the  Delta  of 
^e  Mississippi,  we  have  adopted  for  it  the  superfices  assumed  by  Dr. 
Lyeli,  in  his  investigation  of  this,  subject,  and  will  say  with  that  gen- 
tleman, that  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  river  comprehends  all  that  great 
alluvial  plain  which  lies  below  or  to  the  south  oi  what,  until  recently, 
was  the  first  branching  off  or  highest  arm  of  the  river,  called  tne 
Atchafalaya.  This  Delta  is  computed  to  contain  a  superficial  area  of 
13,600  s(}uare  miles. 

In  deciding  on  the*depth  of  this  quantity,  we  will  adopt  that  which 
was  assumed  by  Professor  Riddell  on  this  subject,  and  say,  that  it  is  «f 
the  average  depth  of  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  or  1,056  feet,  inferred  from 
that  being  the  average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Balize  to 
the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

8.  The  Delta  or  the  alluvial  plain,  which  lies  below  the  Atchafa- 
laya, is  taken  at  13,600  square  miles,  and  its  mean  depth  at  1,056  feet. 

9.  We  find  by  computation,  agreeably  to  the  aoove  data,  that  it 
would  require  a  quantity  not  less  than  400,378,429,440,000  cubic  feet, 
or  2,720  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter,  to  constitute  this  Delta,  having 
ascertained  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  annually  brought  down  by  the 
Mississippi  river  to  be  28,188,083,892  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  equal 
to  one  square  mile  of  the  depth  of  1,056  feet  in  381^  days,  or  one 
cnbic  mile  in  5  years  and  31  days — it  therefore  follows  that  it  would 
require  a  series  of  1 4,203 j  years  for  the  river  to  effect  the  final  forma- 
tion of  the  present  Delta. 

9.  The  square  mile  of  this  Delta  will,  therefore,  contain  5280X 
5280  X  I056»-  29,439,590,400   cubic  feet,    and    it    would    require 

29,439,590,400^Q^^Q  years  to  deposit  one  square  mile  of  the  Delta. 
11,244,288,000     ^        ^  f-»  h 

The  formation  of  the  present  Delta  would,  therefore,  have  required 
13,600X2,618—35,605  years. 

Vast  quantities  of  mud  have  no  doubt  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
Delta  into  the  Gulf;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coarser  matter,  which 
the  river  carried  along  at  its  bottom,  was  deposited  in  the  Delta.  Besides, 
the  bottom-lands  of  the  river  Mississippi  have  not  exclusively  been 
formed  by  the  present  river  Mississippi,  judging  from  the  gradation  of 
the  deposits,  because  their  formation  required  stronger  currents,  and  to 
bring  these  deposits  from  the  mountains  perhaps  other  forces  of  nature 
mav  have  co-operated.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  present 
Delta  has  been  deposited  by  the  river  in  a  far  less  number  ot  years, 
than  we  have  founa  by  the  above  calculations,  and  perhaps  withm  the 
Mosaic  history. 

Professor  Lyell  says,  that  the  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of 
matter  found  in  the  Delui  and  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  must  have  been 
67,000  years ;  and  another  33,000  years  must  have  been  required  for 
bnogiog  down  to  its  present  position  the  great  deposit  above. 

Professor  Riddell  has  calculated  that  die  Delta  below  Baton  Rouge 
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occupied  in  its  deposition  119,250  years.     (De  Bow's  Commercial  Re- 
view, TOl.  II.) 

Dr.  Dickeson  calculates  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
jpresent  Delta  14,204  years — taking  the  sedimentary  matter  suspended 
in  the  water  as  1  in  528  by  volume;  but  taking  it  more  correctly  at 
1  in  3000  by  volume,  we  obtain  80,703  years. 

Mobile,  May  1849.  Albert  Stein. 

RECAPITUftATION. 

InelMi.  Jmthm, 

1« — The  mean  annual  qaantityof  rain 

which  falls  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  53  36 

gqaars  mOss.  ,  Bqmars  mOm, 

2.— The  superficial  area  of  the  Delta,. .  13,600  13,600 

Sqaare  miles.  Bqaare  ayiss. 
3.—- The  superficial  area  of  the  Mississip- 
pi valley M00,000  1,310,000  « 

Cable  ftet.  Cnbte  fosc 

4. — ^The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water, 

which  falls  in  the  valley 169,138,960,000,000  101,198,59d,000,D09 

.5^— The  quantity  of  water,  discharged 
by  the  river,  is  of  that  which  falls 
m  the  valley M3  i 

Coble  ftet.  CsbAe  ftM. 

6.— The  mean  annual  quantity  of  water 

discharged  by  the  river, 14,883,360,636,889    33,733,86<,000,00i 

7.— The  sedimentary  matter  suspended 

in  the  waters  of  the  river, 1  in  528  1  in  3,000 

CnbtelbeU  Cable  fcet. 

8. — ^The  mean  annual  quantity  of  solid 

matter  carried  along  by  the  river,     28,188,183,031         11,244,388,000 

Feet.  FSet, 

9^— The  depth  of  the  alluvia)  formation,  1 ,056  1,056 

Cable  flwt.  OMetel. 

10. — The  contacts  of  one  square  mile,. the 

depth  being  1,056 39,439,590,400        39,439,590,400 

Years.  Teais. 

tl. — ^The  time  required  to  depont  one 

square  mile, 1,044  2,618 

Tears.  Tean. 

18. — ^The  number  of  years  required  to 

form  the  present  Delta,. 14,204  35,605 

The  sediment  of  the  water  is  only  1  in  1800  by  weight  or  1  in  3000by  volumo. 
The  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  matter  found  in  the  Delta  67,00i 
years. — Pro/etsor  Lyell. 

The  sediment  of  the  water  is  1  in  1245  by  weight. — Dr,  Drmke. 

Ths  amount  of  sedimentary  matter  is  1  in  1345  by  weight,  and  1  in  3000  by 
volume. — Profeuor  RiddtlL  (Vide  De  Bow*s  Commercial  Review,  vol.  II,  pofa 
439  and  440.) 
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ART.  n.— MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  SACCHARINE  LIQUIDS  * 

The  question,  what  is  the  best  method  of  evaporating  saccharine 
liquors,  is  not  yet  solved.  Upon  this  subject  we  possess  scientific  truths, 
and  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry.  And  it  is  now  requisite  to 
connect  the  principles  with  the  results  of  experience,  so  as  to  combine 
them  with  the  question  of  economy,  which  governs  all  industrial 
operations. 

The  following  extracts,  relative  to  the  action  of  heat  upon  sugar,  are 
from  the  chemistry  of  M.  Dumas. 

Air  produces  no  alteration  upon  sugar  during  evaporation. 

Water,  maintained  in  ebullition  during  fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  morti- 
fies the  sugar  which  it  holds  in  solution ;  it  is  converted  into  glucose  or 
unerystalizable  sugar. 

In  heating  sugar  to  180^,  it  enters  into  fusion;  in  this  state  it  is  not 
changed ;  it  forms  a  viscous,  colorless  liquid ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  raised 
above  that  temperature,  it  turns  brown  and  loses  water  at  the  expense 
of  its  composition,  which  is  then  materially  modified.  Abandoned  in 
this  condition  to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  more  water  than  it  has  lost,  and 
becomes  deliquescent;  treated  with  alkalies  it  is  strongly  colored  under 
their  influence. 

If  it  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  210^  or  220^,  and  maintained 
at  that  point,  without  being  permitted  to  go  beyond,  the  sugar  is  seen  to 
•well,  and  a  lively  and  almost  spontaneous  reaction  takes  place  among 
its  elements;  the  sugar  then  has  a  brown  tinge  which  gradually  becomes 
deeper.  This  product  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution, 
which  presents  a  rich  sepia  tint,^has  no  longer  the  sweet  taste  of  sugar. 
It  is  quite  as  insipid  as  gum  arabic  itself  Under  the  influence  of  a 
fermenting  substance  it  exhibits  no  sign  of  fermentation.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  analogous  to  the  caramel  of  commerce,  M.  Peligot 
has  designated  by  the  name  of  caramel  or  caramelic  acid. 

At  211^  or  220^  sugar  is  converted  into  caramel  by  loosing  three 
atoms  of  water;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  produces  inflammable 
gasses,  pyrogenous  oils  and  acetic  acid,  and  it  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon 
equal  to  one- fourth  of  its  weight 

M.  Biot,  with  the  aid  of  his  instrument  of  polarization,  observed  that 
a  solution  of  crystalizable  sugar,  heated  only  in  a  water  bath,  is  modi- 
fied, from  instant  to  instant,  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty-five  hours,  its  nature  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  crystalizable 
sugar  becomes  unerystalizable.  He  has  observed  also,  that  this  modifi- 
cation of  sugar  is  as  much  more  rapid,  as  the  temperature  at  which  the 

*  By  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids,  we  understand  here  the  extraction,  either 
partial  or  total,  by  means  of  evaporation,  of  the  water  which  holds  the  sugar  in 
solation. 

All  the  temperatures  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak,  will  be  expressed  in 
diegrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  unless  signified  to  the  contrary. 

This  paper  was  translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Degrand,  Civil  Engineer, 
Paris,  1fM5,  by  Woods  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Professor  McCuIloh  of  Philadelphia.  We 
are  indebted  t«  Prof.  MeC.  far  the  manoseripta,  which  mntt  hava  great  iatereat 
with  our  ragar  planters. 
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solution  is  maintained  is  more  elevated;  that  acids  promptly  transform 
crystalizable  into  uncrystalizable  sugar;  and  that  this  change  takes 
place  with  very  great  rapidity,  when  to  the  action  of  an  acid  that  of 
heat  is  added. 

These  scientific  data  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  facts  obtained  in  manu* 
factories  confirm  them. 

An  exclusive  privilege  was  granted,  on  the  7th  May,  1780,  for  fifteen 
years,  to  the  brothers  &ucherie,  sugar  refiners  of  Bordeaux,  for  the  use 
of  their  processes  of  refining.  One  of  these  processes  consisted  in  evapo* 
rating  their  clarified  syrup  in  three  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  85**  R*, 
in  order,  they  stated,  to  avoid  the  decompositiofij  ejected  hy  the  fire,  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  sugar  to  be  refined.  Having  then  observed,  by  long 
practice,  that  evaporation  in  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  was  no  injury  to 
the  crude  sugar  purified  by  their  process,  the  brothers  Boucherie  sub- 
stituted this  evaporation,  which  they  called  rapid^  for  the  evaporation  in 
three  hours,  although  the  latter  was  accomplished  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture; and  they  introduced  this  substitution  into  their  patent  of  the  29th 
October,  1791. 

This  privilege,  and  this  patent,  showed  that  refiners  had  observed, 
during  many  years, 

1st,  That  in  preparing  the  clarified  syrup,  fire  decomposes  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  it  contains. 

2d,  That  the  loss  of  crystalizable  sugar,  due  to  this  decomposition,  is 
caused,  not  only  by  the  temperature  to  which  the  syrup  is  brought  in 
order  to  evaporate  it,  )>ut  also  by  the  combination  of  this  temperature 
with  the  time  during  which  it  acts. 

About  the  year  1800,  Achard,  of  Berlin,  attempted,  in  evaporating 
the  juice  of  beets  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  plan  of  heating  by  steam 
at  low  pressure,  which  would  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  juice 
beyond  70^.  From  this  resulted  an  evaporation  which  lasted  whole 
hours,  and  which  rendered  uncrystalizable  a  good  portion  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice. 

In  1791,  the  refiners  treated  the  syrup  in  vessels  fixed  firmly  over 
their  furnaces.  A  part  of  the  sugar  in  these  vessels  became  caramel- 
ized whenever  they  were  emptied ;  for  the  syrup,  which  remained  in  a 
thin  layer,  passed  to  a  temperature  exceeding  215^. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  wastage,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
kettle  from  the  direct  action  of  the  furnace,  and  to  cover  immediately 
the  thin  layer  of  syrup  with  a  fresh  charge.  From  this  originated  the 
bascule  pan,  due  to  L.  Chr.  T.  Guillen,  sugar  refiner  of  Orlean&t 

The  general  adoption  of  bascule  pans,  prior  to  1810,  shows  that 
refiners  knew  already,  that,  at  the  temperature  of  215^,  sugar  passes  into 
the  state  of  caramel. 

*  This  temperature  corresponds  to  ^i^i'*  Fnhrenheit. 

t  This  same  Guillon,  under  the  firm  of  Benoit,  Piniou  &.  GuiIIon,demanded»oa 
the  27th  August,  1804,  a  patent  for  fifteen  years,  for  different  prooesaes  of  sugar 
refining,  especially  for  purifying  and  decoloring  by  means  of  any  kind  of  carbon 
except  that  made  of  turf,  and  for  the  revivification  of  the  charcoal.  Thia  patent 
was  delivered  on  the  21at  May,  1805. 

1  have  thought  it  well  to  mention  thif  factt  beoauM  it  is  either  naknown  or  for 
gotten. 
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There  were  then  but  a  small  number  of  roanufactares  of  beet  sugar 
who  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  a  growing  industry.  They 
studied  simultaneously  the  washing  of  the  root,  the  rasping,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  juice,  its  defecation,  filtration,  evaporation  and  crystalization, 
and  yet  were  not  able  to  assign  to  each  of  these  operations  its  influence 
upon  the  result  in  sugar  which  they  obtained.  At  first  they  made  use 
01  kettles  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  Soon  after,  the 
example  of  the  refiners  caused  them  to  adopt  the  bascule  pans.  From 
this  period  dififerent  kinds  of  pans  were  proposed  and  tried:  some  heated 
by  steam,  others  by  fire  directly — some  by  successive  charges,  others 
continuously,  and  all  freely  exposed  to  the  air. 

While  these  facts  were  manifested  in  France,  others  were  produced 
in  England,  having  likewise  for  their  object  the  reduction  of  the  tern- 

Serature  in  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids.  Ph.  Taylor,  T. 
miih,  W.  Fawcett,  beale  and  Porter,  concentrated  syrups  in  apparatus, 
all  dissimilar  to  each  other,  but  all  submitted  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  employing  vapor  as  the  vehicle  of  heat ;  Daniel  Wilson  heated  syrup 
b?  means  of  the  circulation  of  boiling  oil ;  Cleland  heated  it  by  the 
circulation  of  hot  water ;  John  Davis  tried  the  Torricellian  tube  and 
renounced  it  for  agitators  with  vanes ;  Cleland  employed,  as  a  means  of 
heating,  a  metallic  worm  filled  with  steam,  turning  at  the  surface  of  the 
syrup;  Kneller,  Knight,  Hague  and  Crasley,  heated  by  introducing  a 
Uast  of  hot  air. 

The  most  fortunate  and  the  most  important  of  the  English  innova- 
tkms,  is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  evaporating  saccharine  solutions  in  a 
fiestel  protected  from  atmospheric  pressure.  Several  English  writers 
attribute  the  first  idea  of  it  to  Davy.*  However  this  may  be,  Ed.  Ch. 
Howard  took  out  a  patent  for  this  invention,  on  the  20th  November, 
1813.t  In  his  apparatus,  the  syrup  heated  by  steam  at  the  temperature 
of  104^  to  107^  cent,  is  concentrated  in  a  close  vessel,  under.a  pressure 
of  0.05  to  0.06  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the  vapor  of  the  syrup  is  liquified 

*  1  thiok  that  France  mij^ht  claim  this  honor  for  Ph.  le  Bon,  eogineitr  of  Paris, 
to  whom  was  delivered,  on  the  11th  September,  1796,  a  patent  for  fifteen  years, 
kt  disUllinf  hy  means  of  a  vacaam  and  cold,  a  patent,  a  specification  of  which 
■uij  be  found  m  the  first  volume  of  expired  patents,  page  36',  et  seq. 

After  having  exposed  the  means  by  which  nature  produces  immense  distillations 
with  promptness,  Le  Bon  indicates  how  these  means  may  be  combined  to  form  a 
very  large  number  of  arrangements  for  the  use  of  man.  Among  these  various 
kiads  of  apparatus,  there  is  one  in  which  a  vacuum  is  formed  and  sustained  by  a 
tabe  of  Torricelli;  another  in  which  the  vncuuui  is  formed  and  sustained  by  a 
pamp,  destined  to  pump  the  gasses  which  the  liquida  submitted  to  distillation  dis- 
''■Pd  the  condensed  liquor  itself,  and  a  part  of  the  vapor  which  the  pressure  of 
liw  pump  may  convert  into  a  fluid.  He  applies,  besides,  heat  to  the  fluid  to  be 
distilledy  or  he  tarns  to  profit  ice,  and  the  rigor  of  winter,  as  substitutes  for  fuel. 
Distillation,  he  adds,  is  thus  made  at  extremely  low  temperatures. 

He  then  indicates  diflerent  applications,  particularly  for  the  formation  of  salts, 
aid  in  general  to  separate  and  collect  any  compounds,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
■tituent  parts,  fixed  or  volatile. 

t  There  are  two  patenU  of  Howord,  the  first  of  the  dist  of  October,  181?,  the 
•soend,  of  the  20th  November,  1813.  The  translation  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
ainoat  entire  in  the  hduitriel  for  December,  18'28,  p.  B'79  to  4*3.3,  plates  19  and  20. 
Howard  describes  the  clarificstion  of  brown  sugar,  the  melting  of  the  same  suffer, 
•ad  the  base  products  of  refining.  He  mentions  several  ingrodiems  for  clarifica- 
tioB,  He  Mys  that  the  strike  may  be  withdrawn  when  imperfect,  and  the  crystals 
made  to  form  in  it  afterward.  And  he  speaks  of  evaporation  in  vscuo  to  the  con- 
■sleace  of  solidity,  etc. 
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and  cooled,  by  a  continued  injection  of  cold  water,  in  a  condenser, 
similar  to  that  of  Wattes  steam  engine.  Two  conjoined  pamps  remove: 
the  tepid  water  resulting  from  this  condAsation ;  the  air,  which  the 
cold  water  holds  in  solution  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  becomes  free  in  passing  into  a  medium  whose  tension  is  nine- 
teen times  less;  the  air  which  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
apparatus  throug^h  the  moveable  and  stationary  joints ;  and  the  uncon- 
densed  gasses.  ii  the  syrup  disengages  any.  Depending  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  as  much  less  crystalizabie  sugar  is  lost  as  the  temperature  for 
beating  and  evaporation  is  reduced,  Howard  fixed  this  temperature  as 
low  as  possible— conforming  to  the  usual  mode  of  working  amonff  re- 
finers, that  of  successive  charges.  Such  was  the  superiority  of  the 
practical  results  obtained  by  this  apparatus,  that  the  English  refiners 
adopted  it,  notwithstanding  the  patent  right  (which  required  a  duty  of 
2f  65c.  per  metrical  quintal  of  brown  sugar  used) ;  notwithstanding 
also  its  high  price,  the  large  quantity  of  cold  ^vater  it  required,  and  its 
great  consumption  of  fuel.  So  true  is  it  that  it  is  more  important  for 
the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  s^reater  result  in  sugar  than  it  is  to  reduce 
the  first  cost  and  even  the  daily  expense. 

In  making  the  Howard  apparatus,  different  French  constructors  have 
supposed  that  they  might  release  themselves  from  the  conditions  of  low 
temperature,  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  England.  Instead  of  heating 
with  steam  at  104^  or  107^,  they  have  heated  at  150^  on  an  average; 
and  instead  of  reducing  the  pressure  of  the  steam  upon  the  syrup  boil- 
ing in  the  close  pan,  to  five  or  six-hundredths  of  an  atmosphere,  Uiey 
have  reduced  it  only  to  two-fifteenths  of  an  atmosphere.  Such  at  leaat 
are  the  constructions  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail,  which  they  have  term- 
ed perfect  apparatus.  By  means  of  this  inversion  of  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  invention  of  Howard,  there  was  evaporated  in  an  apparatus 
of  small  dimensions,  in  a  given  time,  as  much  syrup  as  was  evaporated 
with  a  much  larger  apparatus  of  English  construction.  But  the  injury 
of  more  crystalizabie  sugar  was  also  a  result  Starting  in  this  wrong 
course,  MM  Derosne  and  Gail  constructed  the  apparatus  of  Howard  so 
as  to  bring  the  syrup  to  a  concentrated  condition  ;  and  thus  have  pro- 
duced a  sugar  so  modified,  that  it  passes  into  a  pastry  state  upon  contact 
with  the  air.  Improvements  ot  this  kind  are  retrogradations  of  a 
marked  character. 

The  work  executed  with  Howard's  apparatus  shows  that  very 
beautiful  sugar  may  be  obtained,  even  when  the  concentrations  are  con- 
ducted by  successive  charges,  provided  the  evaporation  is  carried  on 
at  low  temperatures  for  heating  and  boiling;  it  proves,  also,  that  with 
the  same  apparatus,  no  good  results  are  produced  when  these  conditions 
are  misunderstood. 

The  apparatus  of  D^grand,  otherwise  termed  the  double-acting- 
vacuum  apparatus  (I'appareil  k  vide  k  double  effet),  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  Howard  in  this,  that  instead  of  condensing  the  vapor  given  off 
by  the  closed  pan,  by  an  injection  of  cold  water,  it  is  condensed  by  the 
vaporization  of  a  mass  of  water  or  of  saccharine  juice,  which  is  made 
to  flow  over  the  exterior  surface  of  pipes  into  which  the  steam  to  be 
condensed  is  conveyed  ;  this  vaporization  is  hastened  by  a  rapid  current 
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of  air  flowing^  upon  the  water  or  upon  the  saccharine  juice  which  flows 
upon  those  pipes. 

The  refrigerating  power  of  the  D^grand  apparatus  resides  in  the 
hygrometric  property  of  the  air,  which,  hy  its  contact  with  the  liquid 
flowing  slowly  upon  the  pipes  of  the  condenser  and  keeping  them  wet^ 
causes  evaporation,  at  the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  in  the  steam  which 
circulates  within  the  pipes.  As  air  is  everywhere,  there  is  no  locality 
where  the  apparatus  of  £^grand  may  not  be  established.  We  can,  at 
will,  augment  both  the  volume  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  air 
.for  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  and,  by  these  means,  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  the  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  syrup.  And  finally, 
u  the  air  charged  with  humidity  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere, 
the  regular  working  of  the  apparatus  is  entirely  at  our  disposal. 

The  apparatus  of  Howard  has  not  this  advantage.  Its  refrigeratinc^ 
power  resides  in  the  low  temperature  and  the  volume  of  water  injected. 
This  power,  which  is  nothing  in  situations  without  water,  and  feeble  in 
those  where  it  is  found  in  insuflicient  quantities,  operates  in  the  fullness 
of  its  energy  only  where  cold  water  abounds,  provided,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  readily  discharged  in  the  tepid  condition ;  and  this 
energy  is  also  limited  by  the  power  of  the  pneumatic  arrangement. 

There  are  buta  small  number  of  sugar  refineries  which  have  at  their 
disposal  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Howard 
apparatus ;  besides,  since  this  apparatus,  as  seen  in  English  refineries, 
is  presented  under  the  most  favorable  aspect,  because  it  is  there  executed 
io  its  normal  condition  by  English  constructors,  governed  by  the  pre- 
ceptfl  which  the  inventor  bequeathed  to  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
renoers,  others  than  the  French,  should  buy  in  England  the  Howard 
apparatus,  when  they  could  not  establish  them  in  their  own  country 
eiactly  conformed  to  the  English  type ;  and  as  for  the  French  refineries, 
there  are  but  few  of  them  yet  which  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  influ« 
ence  which  a  great  lowering  of  temperature  exercises  upon  the  yield  of 
browQ  sugar.  Hence,  the  greatest  number  receive  as  good,  the  appa- 
ratus which  is  furnished  them.* 

Now,  comparing  the  Howard  and  the  D^grand  apparatus  with  each 
other,  considered  in  their  application  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
either  domestic  or  colonial,  we  say  that  the  first  is  single-acting  and  the 
second  double-acting  (le  premier  est  k  simple  efiet,  et  le  second  k  double 
eflet).     This  requires  explanation. 

In  the  application  under  consideration,  the  Howard  apparatus,  which, 
by  a  cold  mjection,  condenses  the  vapor  extracted  from  the  syrup,  ren- 
ders lukewarm  a  considerable  mass  of  water;  and,  as  there  is  no  use 
for  this  tepid  water,  it  is  rejected.  Consequently,  the  steam  which  heats 
the  syrup  produces  only  one  useful  eflect. 

In  the  D^grand  apparatus,  the  heating  steam  produces  two  useful 

*  It  is  oot  within  my  knowledge  that  any  oue  of  our  reSnera,  in  a  bargain  with 
the  constructort  of  the  apparatus  of  Howard,  has  stipulated  what  should  be  the 
iMnperature  of  .he  heated  steam,  proved  by  a  thermometer,  inserted  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  heating  worm  (le  serpeotin  de  chauffe),  and  what  should  be 
the  temperature  of  ebullition  of  the  syrup  (proved  by  a  thermometer  immersed 
ia  that  liqaid)«  at  which  the  apparatus  sold  to  them  should  work,  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  the  rMoIti  Which  the  constractor  may  have  promised. 
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effects:  the  first,  in  evaporating  the  syrup  in  the  closed  vessel;  the 
second,  in  evaporating  saccharine  juice  upon  its  condenser.  It  is  to  this 
last  evaporation  that  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  which  is  generated 
in  the  closed  vessel,  is  due. 

The  double  eflect  of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  and  the  facility  of 
establishing  it  in  localities  deficient  in  water,  have  caused  it  to  be 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  and  have  extended  the 
use  of  it  to  the  colonics.  Unfortunately,  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  have 
seen  fit  to  suppress  the  current  of  air  which  is  the  essential  organ  of  its 
refrigerating  power.  In  consequence  of  this  mutilation  of  the  inven- 
tion, ail  the  apparatus  which  they  have  constructed,  works,  only  at 
temperatures  too  elevated  and  too  long  continued,  and  thus  injures  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  in  evaporation.  They  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
in  vain,  by  rendering  the  invention  more  complicated,  and  even  by 
partially  pervertina;  it  by  interposing  a  water  condenser  between  the 
serpentine  pipe  and  the  air  pump. 

Such  arrangements  can  end,  and  in  fact  have  ended,  only  in  raising 
the  price  of  the  apparatus  beyond  measure,  and  in  diminishing  its  useful 
effect ;  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  do  not  yet  know  how  the 
apparatus  of  D6grand  works  in  its  normal  conditions.* 

The  present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France,  so  far  as 
the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids  is  concerned,  Js  as  follows: 

The  arrangements  acting  continuously  upon  thin  layers  of  symp, 
heated  by  high-pressure  steam  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  have 
been  abandoned,  because  among  the  numerous  varieties  which  have 
been  tried,  none  have  fulfilled  the  condition  of  good  working.  There 
are  some  manufacturers  who  evaporate  entirely  in  bascule  pans,  expoeed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  and  to  the  air,  occupying  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  to  bring  the  juice  of  the  sugar  beet  to  18^  or  20^  Beaum^ 
ana  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  bring  this  syrup  to  the  striking  point 
Some  evaporate  the  juice  in  these  pans  to  18^  or  20^  Beaum^  and  then 
employ  open  pans,  heated  by  steam,  to  reduce  the  syrup  to  its  proffer 
density.  Others,  who  evaporate  entirely  by  steam,  at  150^,  in  open  pans, 
take  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes  for  evaporation  to  18^  or  20^  Baam^ 
and  fifteen  minutes  for  concentration.  All  these  manufacturers  produce 
sugar  of  good  quality.  Others  amn,  evaporating  entirely  by  the 
D^grand  apparatus,  such  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  construct,  do  not 
produce  a  sugar  of  irreproachable  quality,  but  at  least  obtain  it  with 
economy  in  fuel.  Still,  others,  by  making  use  of  the  Howard  apparatus, 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  written  the  8th  March  last,  by  a  manafactiirar,  to  whom 
MM.  Derotneand  Cail  sold  a  dooble-activg-vacnnmapparatna: 

"  The  p'-etsure  of  the  tteam  indieaied  by  a  mmnomtkr  it  m  meaui  terim  A% 
aimoMpherft. 

**  Ottr  xpheroidal  pan  iuu  neither  ihermometer  nor  manometer^  bui  there  ii  a 
barometer  ntar  the  b)ltom  of  the  eindemer,  which,  when  Juice  it  in  the  afjparatut, 
indirates  obTut  one  inch  of  vaeux4m»  find  when  there  are  tyrt/^s^fnim  eight  to  ten 
inOiety 

A  vacuum  of  one  inch  is  what  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  term  a  depression  of  an 
inch.  Consequently,  the  pressure  Jn  the  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  is 
twenty-seven  inches,  which  corresponds  to  twenty-seven  twenty-eighths  of  an 
atmosphere.  The  depression  of  eight  to  ten  inches  oorresponds  to  a  pressare  of 
nineteen  twenty-eighths  of  an  atmosphere.  These  are  certainly  not  the  normal 
conditions  of  the  apparatus  of  D6grand. 
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obtain  a  good^sugar,  while  there  are  soroe,  who,  with  the  same  apparatus, 
produce  sugar  in  a  pasty  condition.  And,  finally,  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  with  steam  at  150^  in  open  pans,  to  18^  or  20^ 
Baum^,  and  then  employing  a  vacuum  apparatus,  of  either  double  or 
single  effect,  to  bring  the  syrup  to  the  striking  point  and  to  work 
molasses. 

From  the  whole  of  these  practical  results  it  seems,  that  if  only  the 
qiaality  of  the  sugar  produced  is  considered,  there  is  but  little  reason  to 

E refer  one  kind  of  pan  to  another;  but  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
B  incomplete,  for  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  color- 
ation of  the  sugar  more  or  less  decided,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  sugar 
respectively  produced  by  a  given  weight  of  beet  juice,  supposing  all  the 
eirctunstances  of  the  manufacture  similar,  except  the  pans,  or  the  evapora- 
ting  apparatus.  As  for  the  coloration,  the  sugar  coming  from  pans  ex- 
posed directly  to  the  fire,  is  a  little  more  colored  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  with  steam  at  150^  in  open  pans;  and  this  last  does  not 
attain  to  the  whiteness  of  sugar  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  apparatus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  is  as  much  greater  as  the 
coloration  is  less  decided.* 

So  far,  we  have  omitted  the  condition  of  economy.     We  will  now 
sabmit  to  this  condition  the  diflferent  classes  of  pans  of  which  we  have 

Soken  in  relation  to  their  production  in  sugar.  The  kettle  permanently 
ed  over  its  furnace,  exposed  directly  to  ihe  fire  and  open  to  the  air,  is 
the  most  simple  and  the  cheapest  of  all  which  have  been  tfsed  in  the 
sugar  manufacture.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  prefer  the  bascule  pan. 
aimiiariy  exposed  to  the  fire  and  air,  ahhough  somewhat  complicatea 
and  a  little  more  costly ;  because  the  value  of  the  sugar  which  escapes 
canmelization  compensates,  in  a  few  months  work,  for  the  excess  in  first 
cost  It  cannot  be  .said,  however,  that  the  bascule  pan  produces  no  cara- 
mel at  ail,  bat  it  produces  less  than  the  fixed  kettle. 

The  pans  evaporating  with  exposttre  to  the  air,  and  heated  by  higb- 
pre«ure  steam,  are  a  Itttle  more  expensive  than  bascule  pans  exposed 
oirectly  to  the  firo;  but  they  color  the  sugar  less  and  do  not  injure  so 
mach  of  it  In  order  to  determine  which  of  these  vessels  ouffht  to  be 
preferred,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  respective  expenses  which  each 
establishment  requires  to  evaporate,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  evident  that  the  high  pressure  steam  pan  is  more  expen- 
nre  than  the  bascule  pan,  because  it  is  more  complicated,  and  that  it  re- 
qiiirea  a  steam  boiler  of  which  the  bascule  has  no  need,  and  a  fqrnace 
more  costly  than  that  of  the  bascule.  This  excess  in  outlay  must  be 
considered.  Besides,  the  steam  pan  requiring  a  more  active  superintend- 
ance,  and  a  better  fireman  than  the  bascule,  imposes  a  daily  expense  a 
little  greater,  during  all  the  time  of  the  operation  of  either  apparatus. 
This  expense  has  to  be  counted  Reckoning,  then,  the  increased  value, 
and  the  excess  of  weight,  of  the  sugar  which  the  steam  pan  furnishes 
during  all  the  time  assigned  for  its  operation,  a  comparative  calculation 
will  be  established,  with  the  accumulation  of  interest,  crop  afler  crop, 
as  long  as  the  pans  last,  by  placing  on  one  side  the  excess  of  outlay  ana 

*  All  theta  facts,  which  at  the  firat  glance  seem  to  conflict,  are  readily  explained 
by  the  combination  of  icientific  data  furniahod  by  M.  Daoiaa  and  M.  Biot 
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the  excess  of  expense  in  keeping  up  the  repairs  of  the  steam  pan,  and» 
on  the  other  side,  the  increased  value  and  the  excess  in  weight  of  sugar 
due  to  this  pan.  And  if  the  result  of  this  comparison  gives  evidence,  as 
is  probable,  that  the  high-pressure  steam  pan  is  more  profitable  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  bascule  pan,  he  should  prefer  the  first  through 
economy,  for  economy  does  not  consist  in  saving  a  useful  outlay,  or  io 
substituting  for  it  a  smaller  outlay,  but  less  profitable;  it  consists,  on  the 
contrary,  in  giving  to  the  capital  to  be  disposed  of,  the  most  profitable 
expenditure. 

The  form  of  calculation  just  indicilted,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  com- 
parisons which  we  wish  to  make  between  any  two  kinds  of  evaporating 
apparatus.  In  order  to  develop  it  more  fully,  we  will  use  figures  id 
comparing,  in  an  economical  point  of  vie^',  the  apparatus  of  Howard 
and  that  of  D^rand  with  each  other,  in  their  application  to  the  roanu* 
factnre  of  beet  sugar,  which  operating  daily  upon  29  i  hectolitres  of 
juice,  should  vaporize  27,000  litres  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
we  will  suppose  that  both  of  these  machines  are  executed  in  their  nor- 
mal conditions. 

Since  the  apparatus  of  D^grand  evaporates  upon  its  condenser  about 
as  much  water  as  in  its  closed  pan,  it  requires  a  closed  pan  of  an  evap- 
orating power  of  I4,5C0  litres  per  day,  while  that  of  Howard  requires 
one  of  27,000  litres  to  produce  the  same  efiect.  Since  the  Degraiid  ap- 
paratus has  only  14,500  litres  of  water  to  evapoiate  in  its  closed  pao, 
there  suffices  for  its  healing  16,000  kilogrammes  of  steam,  while  the  ap- 
paratus of  Howard  demands  28,000.  Consequently,  the  steam  boilers 
required  by  the  latter,  cost  almost  twice  as  much  as  those  attached  to  the 
D^i^rand  apparatus.  The  outlay  for  the  construction  of  the  respective 
furnaces,  and  the  respective  expense  in  fuel  for  the  required  evaporation 
of  27,000  litres  of  water  per  day,  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

When  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  closed  pan  of  a  vacuum  appa- 
ratus is  measured  by  a  barometrical  column  of  89  millimetres,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  steam  is  50^;  and,  according  to  the  original  observations 
of  Howard,  reduced  to  French  measure,  the  corresponding  temperature 
of  the  syrup  is  62^.  In  order  to  work,  under  these  conditions  with  an 
apparatus  of  Howard,  290  hectolitres  of  juice  per  day,  by  condensing 
with  water  at  10°,  and  discharging  tliis  water  at  30°,  7,700  hectoliirea 
of  water  should  be  introduced  into  the  condenser  in  twenty-four  hours. 
But  we  will  calculate  upon  9,500  hectolitres,  because  the  syrup  whicli 
is  nearly  concentrated  requires  a  greater  quantity  of  cold  water  than  the 
condebsed  juice.  This  mass  of  water  holds  in  solution  380  hectolitres 
of  air  at  the  temperature  of  10^  under  atmospheric  pressure  In  pas- 
sing to  the  temperature  30°,  under  a  tension  of  89  millimetres,  this  air 
becomes  free  and  takes  a  volume  of  3,475  hectolitres.  Besides,  the  liquor 
submitted  to  vaporization  may  give  ofiT  some  uncondensable  gases,  and 
probably  there  is  also  some  air  introduced  into  the  pan  through  some  of 
its  moving  joints.  For  this  reason  it  is  neeess^iry  to  furnish  thf  Howard 
apparatus  with  two  large  double  acting  pumps,  with  pistons  of  the  diam- 
eter of  60  ct;nti[neters,  for  the  puipose  of  removing  the  tepid  water,  the 
air,  and  the  uncondensed  gases.  I'hese  two  purnps  involve  thf  necessity 
of  a  four  or  five  horse  power  engine,  consuming  ordinarily  5. 1  hecto- 
litres of  coal  per  working-day. 
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With  the  D^grand  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  water  at  30^,  resulting  from  the  condensation  of  14,500  kil.  of 
steam,  forming  a  volume  of  146  hectolitres,  besides  uncondensed  gasses 
which  the  evaporating  liquor  may  have  disengaged, and  some  air  which 
may  have  found  its  way  through  the  joints.  Consequently,  the  D^grand 
apparatus  has  no  need,  like  that  of  Howard,  of  a  powerful  pneumatic 
irrangement     The  engine  applied  to  the  D^grand  apparatus,  is  of  a 

Swer  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  apparatus  of  Howard, 
ence,  also,  the  expense  in  fuel,  for  the  support  of  the  pumps  of  the 
D^grand  apparatus,  is  much  less  than  that  demanded  by  the  pumps  of 
Howard. 

In  sugar  factories,  where  cold  water  may  be  had  abundantly  by  boring 
wells,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  Howard  apparatus — first| 
the  expense  of  boring,  and  the  cost  of  the  tube  which  plunges  into  the 
water.  Second,  the  cost  of  the  engine  for  raising  this  water  into  a 
reservoir,  at  a  mean  height  of  24  meters.  The  power  of  this  engine, 
which  will  raise  from  9  to  10,000  hectolitres  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours,  should  be  about  four  horses;  consequently,  it  will  consume 
4.8  hectolitres  of  coal  per  day.  Third,  the  cost  of  a  reservoir,  and  that 
of  the  pipes  which  establish  its  communications  with  the  engine  and 
condenser.  Fourth,  the  construction  of  channels  or  trenches  for  lead- 
ing off  the  waste-water. 

In  sagar  fiictories  where  the  water  for  condensation  cannot  be  pro- 
cured (and  they  are  the  greatest  number),  the  Howard  apparatus  cannot 
possibly  be  used.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  cool  the  tepid  water  at 
small  expense,  either  by  causing  it  to  circulate  in  open  trenches,  or  in 
•iiT  other  manner ;  the  volume  to  be  cooled  daily,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  lower  its  temperature  to  15^,  is  enormous.  Consequently,  the  estnb- 
lishm^t  of  means  of  refrigeration  would  cost  too  much.  In  1836, 
MM.  Roth  and  Bay  ret,  attempted  to  cool  the  water  injected  into  their 
eondenser  artificially;  and,  although  they  had  great  interest  in  succeed- 
log,  and  did  not  lack  money — while  the  means  they  resorted  to  were 
*  well  conceived  and  executed — they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  experi- 
ment, after  many  fruitless  attempts. 

Having  now  fixed  the  basis  of  the  comparative  calculation  which  we 
wished  to  make,  between  the  apparatus  of  D^grand  and  that  of  Howard, 
as  to  their  lespective  economy,  we  will  complete  the  calculation : 

An  apfwratos  of  Howard,  in  its  normal  condition,  to  work  390  hec- 
tolitre per  day,  costa 12,500  fr. 

Iti  engine,  air  pumpa  and  pipes, 6,S00 

Add  to  thia  the  other  expenaea  which  are  incurred  by  the  Howard 
apparatna,  in  angar  factoriea,  which  have  no  water-courae  at  their  dia- 
poaal,  viz: 

Boilers  requiring  37,000  kil.  of  ateam  per  day,or  1,135  kil.  per  hour,' 

estimated  at 7,500  fr. 

J    Their  furnace  and  chimney,  estimated  at 1,500 

Borinf  one  or  more  wells,]  \     16,000 

estimated  at. . .  % 7,000 


Reaervoir, 

Eapne  for  rainng  water. 

Trenches  for  waste-water, 


I 


Total, 35,000  fr. 

Vol.  I. 
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This  is,  Rpproximatively,  the  first  outliy  which  is  required  by  an 
apparatus  of  Howard,  in  its  normal  condition. 

We  have  shown,  page  1 16,  that  the  one  which  MM.  Deroene  and 
Cail  offer  to  purchasers,  does  not  satisfy  these  conditions;  the  price, 
however,  is  the  same. 

Suppose  this  apparatus  lasts  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  outlay  of  3-3,000r.,  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per  cent  accumulating 
year  after  year,  becomes  72,760f. 

The  accumulation  of  interest  is  rigorously  required  in  the  present 
calculation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  capital  never  lies  unproductive 
in  the  safes  or  pocketbooks  of  merchants,  and  that  interest  becomes 
capital  in  their  hands  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  certain  operations,  from 
month  to  month.  In  fact  there  is  no  difference  between  interest  ac- 
quired and  capital ;  neither  is  there  any  between  capital  expended  aod 
interest  lost 

In  working  with  the  Howard  apparatus,  of  which  we  have  just 
estimated  the  first  cost,  the  expense  it  incurs  for  each  crop  is  as  follows: 

The  daily  evaporation  of  37,000  kit  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  uaaal 
generators,  which  prodacea  5.5  kit  of  ateam  per  kit  of  coal|  con- 

aames  of  coal  4,909  kit,  or 61.3  beet 

The  cold  water  pamp  usee 4.8 

Aad  the  air  pumps  use 5^ 

Total, 71^ 

Of  which  the  cost,  at  a  mean  price  of  1  f.  75c..  per  hectolitre,  de- 
livered at  the  factory,  amounts  to  ISSf.  Reckooing  the  crop  to 
last  for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  work,  the  cost 

of  the  coal  is 14,950  ft* 

The  firemen's  wages,  about 4£0 

The  maintenance  and  repairs  of  all  the  details  of  the  apparatus,  its 

boilers  and  their  furnace,  amount*  annually  to 1,000 

Total, 15,700  f^. 

This  expense,  which  is  incurred  at- each  crop,  during  fifteen  sueeesstre 
crops,  reprpsents  at  the  end  of'  the  fifteenth,  adding  the  accnmn* 
lated  5  per  cent,  intennt,  a  capital  of 338.850  (K 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  crop,  the  first  cost  represents  a  capital  of. .     73.760 

Total, 411^10  fir. 

In  the  hypothesis  which  senres  for  the  basis  of  the  present  oaloala- 
tion,  the  apparatus  is  past  use  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yeara.  It  is 
then  sold  as  old  machinery^  for,  say 3,000  fr. 

Consequently  the  whole  cost  is 408,6 iO  fr. 

For  evaporating  and  concentrating,  day  by  day,  with  an  apparatus  of 
Howard.  290  hectolitres  of  juice  and  molasses,  during  fifteen  campaigns 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  work,  which  amounta, 
upon  the  whole,  to  working  upon  a  volume  of  495,900  hectolitres. 

This  juice  may  be  more  or  less  aqueous,  depending  upon  the  soil,  the 
seasons,  and  the  proportion  of  water  added  in  the  raspage.  If  we  sup* 
pose,  that  on  an  average,  9  kiL  of  sugar  per  hectolitre  of  juice  has  been 
produced,  the  weight  of  sugar  obtained  in  fifteen  crops  has  been  44.631 
netriiMl  quintals.  Dividing  among  this  number  of  quintals,  the  .^um 
403,6 lOf.,  paying  attention  to  the  compound  interest,  in  the  ratio  of 
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five  per  cent  per  annnm,  it  is  found  that  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
evaporation  amount  to  about  Gf,  36c.,  per  100  klL  of  sugar  of  each 
crop,  proportionaJly  to  the  production. 

The  expenses  attendant  upon  evaporation,  with  the  vicious  apparatus 
which  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  deliver  to  their  purchasers,  by  modifying 
the  Howard  apparatus  with  their  improvements,  necessarily  amount  to 
a  tax  much  greater  than  6f ,  36c.,  per  100  kil.  of  sugar,  because  this 
apparatus  not  fulfilling  the  normal  conditions  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
tures of  heating  and  ebullition,  gives  a  smaller  yield  in  sucar. 

We  cause  the  word  vicious  to  be  printed  in  italics,  in  order  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  written  carelessly.  The  following  is  proof  of  it:  we  extract 
it  from  a  memoir  published  by  the  constructors  toeroselves — a  memoir 
cited  in  the  margin  of  the  seventh  part  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
Publicalion  Indusirielle^  page  295,  by  M.  Armengand,  Sr.,  which  has 
appeared  within  the  last  twenty  days.  "  We  have  observed,**  say  MM. 
Derosne  and  Cail,  in  their  memoir,  "  that  in  the  evaporation  of  juice  to  ■ 
25'*^,  the  degree  of  vacuum  was  sufficient  when  the  mercury  maintained ' 
itself  in  the  barometer  at  a  depression  of  40  to  45  centimeters ;  in  the 
work  of  the  second  operation,  that  from  25^  to  the  proper  state  of  con- 
sistence, the  vacuum  should  be  maintained  at  between  48  and  60  cenii-. 
meters  of  depression." 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  measured  by  a  barometric 
column  of  76  centimeters,  it  must  be  understood  here,  by  a  depression 
of  40  to  45  centimeters,  that  the  saccharine  liquid  is  submitted- to  a 
pressure  of  36  to  31  centimeters  in  the  first  evaporation,  and' 'to  a 
pressure  of  28  to  16  centimeters  in  the  second.  From  the  natural' rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  elastic  force  of  saturated  steam  and  its 
temperature,  the  pressures  of  36  to  31  centimeters  correspond  to*  tem- 
peratures of  81^  to  77®,  and  ike  pressures  of  28  to  16  centimeters  to 
temperatures  of  75®  to  62®. 

On  the  contrary,  the  observations  of  Howard,  show  that  there  is  a 
difierence  of  12®  between  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  syrup  and  that 
of  the  steam  which  this  syrup  emits  in  a  partial  vacuum^*  Conse- 
onently,  the  precipitate  assertion  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  means,  that 
Uiey  have  observed  that  in  the  evaporation  of  juice,  the  temperature  of 
saccharine  liquids  was  sufficiently  depressed  when  it  did  not  surpass 
81-}- 12,  that  is  to  say  93®  ;  and  that  in  the  subsequent  labor,  in  passing 
from  evaporation  to  concentration,  the  temperature  of  the  saccharine 

• 

*On  pare  30'>  of  the  PubHeaiion  Induttriettet  pnyionwHj  cit^d,  MM.  Derosne 
•nd  Call  give  a  small  table  of  ratios  between  the  temperature  of  steam  and  its 
teDsioo;  and  after  this  table  they  say  that  the  temperature  of  steam  is  the  snme 
as  that  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  arises.  I'his  erroneous  assertion  causes  manu- 
liK'urprs  and  sugar  reBners  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  a  thermometer 
into  the  close  pan  of  the  vacuum  apparatus  shewing  the  temperature  of  the  syrup, 
■nd  a  manometer  in  immediate  connection  with  the  pressure  of  tlie  steam  in  the 
dome  of  the  boiler. 

The  possession  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  pufiiees  to  show, 
Ihst  snbstances  in  solution  always  elevate  the  biiiling  point  of  water:  ns,  for  ex- 
amp>,  a  sMturated  solution  of  sub-cnrbonate  of  potassa  boils  at  UO*',  while  the 
•team  fre^d  by  this  cbntliiion  is  at  10  i".  Besides,  it  suffices  to  have  taken  the 
tempiratore  of  a  boiling  syrup  at  the  point  of  concentration,  and  that  of  ih» 
•team  which  eecapes  from  it,  to  know  that  the  synip  boils  at  11:2^  or  114"^,  in 
giving  off  steam  at  10^**. 
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liquid  WQS  sufEciently  depressed,  when  it  did  not  surpass  75-4-12,  that 
is  to  say,  87®. 

However,  in  the  London  refineries,  which  produce  sugar  perfectly 

Sure,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  crystal! zation,  for  a  maximum  yield  of 
rown  sugar,  the  pressure  upon  the  syrup  is  at  most  9  centimeters  i 
and  this  pressure  falls  to  4  toward  the  end  of  the  condensation.  Be- 
sides, in  the  Howard  apparatus,  constructed  by  M.  Louvrier  &>  Son, 
the  pressure  upon  the  syrup  falls  to  9,5  centim. ;  as  it  appears  by  a  note 
he  furnishes  to  the  Publication  IndustrielU,  quoted  at  the  bottom  of 
page  290  of  the  number  before  referred  to.  It  is  then  obvious,  that 
the  degree  of  vacuum  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  declare  that  they 
have  observed  to  be  sufficient,  is  far  from  the  truth  ;  and  their  assertion, 
which  depends  neither  upon  experiments  nor  theoretical  deductions, 
has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  leading  into  error  persons  who  may 
admit  it  as  true. 

And  it  is  not  only  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  ebullition  of 
Byrup  to  a  very  high  degree,  that  they  transgress  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids;  but  also  in  elevating 
beyondtmeasure  the  temperature  of  the  steam  which  heats  the  syrup : 
they  carry  this  steam  to  150®,  while  in  the  English  refineries  referred 
to,  It  carried  only  to  104®  or  107®. 

Thus,  when  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  say  that  they  have  improved  the 
Howard  apparatus,  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  the  apparatus  with 
injected  water  which  they  construct,  the  syrup  in  ebullition  is  at  93® 
or  87®,  when  it  should  not  exceed  63®,  and  that  it  is  heated  by  150®, 
when  the  stream  should  not  exceed  104®  or  107®.  Hence,  there  results 
necessarily,  that  the  purchasers  of  the  Howard  apparatus,  such  as  MM. 
Derosne  and  Cail  deliver  them,  realize  neither  the  beauty,  nor  the 
quality,  nor  the  quantity  of  sugar,  whith  the  sugar  refiners  of  London 
obtain  with  the  Howard  apparatus  which  they  buy  in  London. 

In  order  to  induce  manufacturers  and  refiners  to  buy  the  apparatus 
which  he  constructs,  M.  Cail  says  to  them:  ^That  the  water^injecting 
apparatus  is  the  monarch  of  its  kind  ;  that  it  is  an  established  afiair.** 
There  is  in  this  assertion  an  artifice  of  language  which  results  from 
the  confusion  which  M.  Cail  established  between  the  Howard  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  English  refineries,  and  the  same  apparatus  said  to  be 
perfected  by  himself.  At  first  glance,  these  two  machines  have  some 
resemblance,  because  they  are  both  vacuum  apparatus,  with  fixtures  for 
the  injection  of  water,  but  they  differ  essentiallv  in  point  of  manufac- 
turing eflfect  Consequently,  what  English  refiners  may  say  in  favor 
of  the  apparatus,  their  use  is  in  nowise  applicable  to  the  awkward  imi* 
tation  of^  that  of  Derosne  and  Cail 

There  is  besides  a  concealment  in  their  assertion,  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  apparatus,  with  the  water-injection,  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar ;  they  deceive  manufacturers  in  the  first  outlay  in  the  working 
of  this  apparatus,  and  the  influence  of  its  consumption  of  fuel.  We 
will  demonstrate  this  fact,  not  by  means  of  words  of  several  meanings, 
but  with  figures,  tho  only  unanswerable  argument  in  questions  of  this 
nature. 

(7b  be  eonehided  in  our  next,) 
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ART.  UL— USURY  LAWS  AND  THE  VALUK  OF  MONEY. 

He  who  traces  the  history  of  the  laws,  on  the  subject  of  interest,  or 
the  profits  of  capital  unconnected  with  labor,  will  not  rise  from  the  study 
disposed  to  exclaim,  with  Hamlet,  ^'Whnt  a  pi€ce  of  work  is  man! 
how  noble  in  reason  1  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  Godl"  but  will  rather  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  cynical 
philosopher  of  Fcrney,  '^  Pedagogue  in  phrases  1  furred  reasoner  1  thou 
inquirest  after  the  limits  of  the  human  mind:  they  are  at  the  end  of 
thy  nose."  Lawyers  know — for  all  lawyers  have  read  Blackstone — 
that  "  in  former  times,  many  good  and  learned  men  very  much  per- 
plexed themselves,  and  other  people,  by  raising  doubts  in  foro  con- 
scientiay  about  the  legality  of  exactmg  a  reward  for  the  loan  of  money." 
They  held,  that  any  initreU^  high  or  low,  was  alike  indefensibly 
usurious ;  and  proceeded'to  justify  their  opinion  by  those  stately  absurd- 
ities of  ratiocination,  that  were  '^  part  and  parcel"  of  their  age. 

They  insisted,  "imprimis,"  that  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the 
taking  of  interest  among  the  Jews,  without  adverting  to  the  fact,  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  trade  of  Jew  with  Jew,  and  that,  in  their  inter- 
course with  strangers,  they  were  expressly  permitted  to  loan  on  usury , 
which,  in  past  times,  meant  nothing  more  than  interest,  or  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  use  of  money.  "Untd  a  stranger"  Moses  says,  *4hou 
maycst  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury:  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  seitest 
thy  hand  to,  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it"  While, 
therefore,  the  Christian  Antonios  (generous  souls,  though  foolish)  were 
reaping  "golden  opinions,  from  all  sorts  of  people,*'  by  "lending 
money,  gratis  "  the  more  sensible  Shylocks  of  the  tribe  of  Isreal,  reaped 
more  exchangeable  profits,  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  words  of 
their  law-giver.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Christians  should 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  Jews,  themselves,  put  a  different 
construction  upon  the  law,  and  adopted  a  different  practice  in  regard 
to  the  loan  of  money.  But  it  is  still  more  surprising,  that  these  learned 
Christians  should  have  overlooked  the  parable  of  the  talents,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  which  the  servant  who  did  not  put 
his  talent  out,  "  to  the  exchangers,"  in  order  to  "receive  it"  back  "with 
usury,"  was  punished,  by  having  it  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the 
one  who  had  made  ccrU.  per  cent,  by  the  loan  of  his. 

Theie  learned  reasoners  upon  the  propriety  of  taking  interest,  like- 
wise hooked  up,  out  of  the  crude  mass  of  ancient  learning,  a  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  ''that  money  is  naturally  barren,  and  to  make  it  breed  money 
is  preposterous  and  a  perversion  of  the  end  of  its  institution,  which  was 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  profit;**  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  train  of  logic,  Mr.  Blackstone  tells  us,  that  *4he  sciiool 
divines  branded  the  practice  of  taking  interest^  as  being  contrary  to 
divine  law,  both  natural  and  revealed;  and  the  common  law  proscribed 
the  taking  any — the  least — interest  for  the  loan  of  money  as  a  mortal 
sin."     Modern  '■  usury  laws,"  are  but  an  offspring  of  these  old  opinions 

Sliot  child  of  idiot  mother);  for,  although  the  practical  maxim  of  our 
y,  that  *' money  makes  money,"  is  the  reverse  of  Aristotle's,  out 
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legislators,  still  regarding  that  old  prejudice,  which  hangs  like  a  cob- 
web around  the  brains  of  men,  have  but,  in  part,  eradicated  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  past 

Out  laws,  it  is  true,  allow  us  to  take  some  interest,  but  deny  us  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  full,  nntural,  market  value  of  the  use  oi  money. 
Thpy  make  a  sort  of  Procrustes  bed  for  the  profit  of  capital,  and  cut  it 
off  when  it  goes  beyond  the  limit,  and  in  a  measure  tend  to  stretch  it 
out,  when  it  would  naturally  fall  below.  In  the  sale,  or  hire,  of  every 
other  commodity,  we  are  permitted  to  exact  its  full  value,  and  would  be 
thought  very  foolish  not  to  do  so.  What  reason,  then,  exists  in  the  case 
of  loans,  for  a  departure  from  this  general  law  of  domestic  free  trade, 
in  permitting  every  article  to  command  its  natural,  irarket  price — to 
rise  and  fall,  according  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  ?  There  must 
be  some  renson  for  it. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  were  the  objec^  which  the  framers  of 
modern  usury  laws  had  in  view;  what  are  the  actual  consequences  of 
those  laws;  what  would  result  from  their  repeal;  and  whether  they  are 
consonant  with  justice  and  (he  general  freedom  of  our  institutions. 

I  can  recall  but  two  reasons  for  the  passage  of  usury  laws:  first,  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  measure  for  the  value  of  money  for  a  given 
time;  secondly,  the  protection  of  the  borrower  against  the  oppressioa 
of  the  lender. 

In  regard  to  the  first  object,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  fixed  value  for  that  which  is  constantly  changing  T  How 
vain  the  attempt,  to  render  stable  that  which  is  as  unstable  as  water  f 
Money,  like  every  other  commodity,  has  its  fluctuations  in  value,  its 
ebb  and  flood,  according  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  it,  and 
according  to  the  opportunities  of  its  profitable  investment.  Adam  Smith 
assures  ns  (and  no  sane  mind  can  refuse  its  assent  to  the  proposition) 
that  '*  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  whenever  a  great  deal  may 
be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  commonly  be  given  for 
it"  And  is  it  not  preposterous  to  enact,  that  no  more  shall  be  given  for 
it,  \v\nn  much  may  be  made  by  its  use,  than  when  very  little  can  be 
made?  H^  who  makes  much,  can  afiford  to  give  much;  and  he  who 
mak«?s  little,  can  only  give  little.  It  is  vain  and  ridiculous,  therefore,  for 
legislators  to  offer  us  their  uniform  measure  of  value,  and  to  attempt  to 
render  that  certain,  quod  non  cerium  reddi  potest  If  they  could  create 
a  sliding  scale  of  inter(St,  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  it 
would  be  very  well,  but  the  effort  has  not  been  made,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
impracticable. 

But  Wi  us  inquire,  if  the  second  and  chirf  objrrt  of  the  law  be 
attained? — for  if  there  br>  one  good  reason  for  it,  it  should  not  be  expunired 
from  the  statute  book.  Do  usury  laws  avert,  or  irnd  to  avert,  that  oppres- 
sion which  the  lender  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict,  and  does,  so  often, 
inflict  upon  the  borrower  ?  If  the  law  can  be  evaded,  so  that  the  viola- 
tor of  it*  provisions  cannot,  by  legal  process,  hr  subjected  to  its  penalties, 
th»'n,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  law  fails  of  its  object.  But  waiving, 
for  a  moment,  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  proceeding  upon 
the  liypoih*  ^^is,  that  its  penalty  is  inevitable — is  it  probable,  that  moury- 
secltois  could  find  any  one  so  careless  of  his  interest,  as  to  lend 
them  money  at  the  legal  rate,  when  that  rate  is  far  below  the  actual 
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value  of  the  forbearance  of  money?     In  such  case,  would  not  capital 
seek  investment  in  the  various  profitable  branches  of  industry,  or  in  the 
banks,  insurance,  or  other  joint-stock  companies?     For  money  is  only 
worth  more  than  the  legal  rate,  because  it  can  be  more  advuntageously 
employed;  and  it  would,  th^Tefore,  be  very  unreasonable  to  assume, 
that  money-lenders,  with  all  their  known  astuteness,  would  loan  at  six 
per  cent,  when,  by  investments  in  the  joint-stock  companies,  they  could 
make  from  ten  to  twenty  por  cent.,  with  equal  security  for  the  principal; 
and  by  employment  in  mercantile  pursuits,  with  an  increase  of  hazard^ 
it  is  true,  they  could  make  still  greater  gains.     Borrowers  se^'k  the  loan, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  these  greater  prolSts,  and  when  those  profits 
exceed  very  much  a  proper  remuneration  for  ibe  skill  and  labor  of  the 
borrower,  aAer  deducting  the  interest  which  he  p:iys,  monied  men  will 
keep  their  capital  in  thoir  own  hands,  employ  it  on  their  own  account,  and 
reap,  for  themselves,  these  large  profits;  whereiis,  if  they  had  been  paid 
a  full  remuneration,  they  would  have  loaned  their  money,  and  per- 
mitted borrowers  to  make  the  profit,  properly  due  to  the  skill  and  labor 
ezp*'nded  in  the  employm^'nt  of  the  money  Jonned.     But  capitalists  are 
not  driven  to  this  alternative.     No  statute,  on  this  subject,  has  yd  been 
mnde  which  the  wit  of  man  has  not  eluded.     None  have  presented  any 
serious  obstacle  to  loans  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  legal  rute.     They 
mav  be  all  easily  evaded,  and  arc  evades]  every  day;  and  thus  the  law 
is  daily  brought  into  cont^'mpt  through  lis  inefficiency.     If  it  be  efficient 
at  all,  it  is  against  the  simple  and  weak-minded,  who  hardly  know  of  its 
eiistencf>,  or  were  too  foolish,  or  too  carrless,  to  take  the  means  of  evading 
it;  while  the  more  cunning  violators  of  its  provisions,  securely  laui;h 
at  its  penalties.     There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  law  is  operative, 
and   in  these  cas^s,  by  a  singular  legislative  anomaly,  it  operates  to 
oppress  those  who,  by  the  general  theory  of  the  law,  are  peculiarly 
entitled  to  its  favor.     Where  there  is  money  in  the  hands  of  an  adniin- 
isirator,  or  executor,  or  a  gu-udiim,  or  curator,  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tributees, legatees,  hmaiics  and  infants,  and  there  is  an  order  that  it  be 
louoed,  it  must  be  loaned  at  legal  rates  and  thus,  this  class  are  made  to 
lose  the  excess  of  the  rral,  over  the  legal,  interest  of  money. 

The  cus'omary  mode  of  evading  the  law,  is  for  the  borrower  to 
make  his  nf'gotiable  promi:>snry  note  payable  to  the  order  of  some  third 
person,  who  indorses  it  and  sells  it,  at  a  disr.ount  greiter  than  the  legal 
i«l»*re8l,  to  the  lemler.  The  lender,  to  make  himself  doubly  secure, 
tak<'S  a  deed  of  trust,  to  secure  its  payment,  and  negotiates  the  note  to 
so  ne  innocent  party,  in  whose  hands  it  is  mora  11  v  and  li*gally  unassail- 
able. Sinc*»,  then,  each  reason  for  its  enacimeni  fails,  the  law  should  be 
abolish"d.  in  accordance,  with  the  spiritof  theold  maxim — cessanie  raliont 
cessal  et  ipse  lex — even  if  nothing  more  could  be  urged  in  favoi  of  its 
rep«al  If  it  be  demonstrated,  thit  it  is  practically  inoperative — that  it 
&ils  to  attiin  its  obj  ct — it  should  be  discarded  as  a  useless  thing.  It  is 
public  prin'ing  an«l  piper  wasted 

Bui  it  is  only  iaoperative  for  gnod,  while  it  is  positively  productive  of 
evil  li  increases  the  rate  of  inter  st,  which  it  is  its  object  to  re^train 
wi'hin  narrow  bounds.  It  tends  to  strengthen,  to  support,  and  lo  krep 
alive,  the  common  prejudice  against  those  who  ex  ict  an  interest,  called 
ezhorbitant,  because  it  is  uliraTegal.     The  law,  however  absurd  it  may 
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be,  is  made  by  men,  who,  coming  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  reflect 
their  passions,  prejudices,  and  sentiments;  and  the  individual  weight  of 
authority  of  these  legislators  (who,  as  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  elected 
for  their  intelligence  and  integrity,  have  great  authority  with  their  con- 
stituents), added  to  the  common  respect  for  law  itself,  exerts  a  strongs 
retro-acting  influence  upon  the  people,  and  tf-nds  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm the  odium  and  aversion,  in  which  they  have  been  educated  to  regard 
the  money  shaver.  In  consequence,  then,  of  this  odium,  reanimatMl  by 
legislation,  many  men  who  entertain  it,  and  more  who  lack  the  firmness 
to  brave  it,  prefer  employing  their  money  on  their  own  account,  and 
will  not  loan  it.  It  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  o\  money  to  be  loaned, 
and,  as  it  does  not  ratably  diminish  the  demand,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  supply  being  diminished,  and  the  demand  remaining 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  price  must  be  enhanced.  As  to  the 
commonwealth,  she  neither  loses  nor  gains  much  by  these  changes.  It 
mav  be  said,  that  by  stimulating  the  borrower  to  greater  exertions,  in 
order  to  make  his  fair  profiis,  and  likewise  to  pay  the  exhorbitnnt  inter- 
est, the  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  state  is  somewhat 
enhanced.  But  upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  money- 
lenders are  generally  those,  who,  from  sex,  education,  absence  from 
profitable  markets,  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  employ  their  capital  as 
advantaeeously  as  those  to  whom  they  would  lend;  and  that,  bv  forcing 
them  into  the  channels  of  trade  (as  we  have  seen  they  are  forced  by 
common  prejudice,  or  their  defect  of  fortitude  to  brave  it),  the  commu- 
nity loses  that  exr.ess  of  profit,  which  the  borrower,  by  his  skill  in  the 
more  profitable  branches  of  industry,  and  by  his  better  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  and  the  market,  could  make  over  the  lender. 

Again — it  may  be  urged  that  the  community  loses,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  by  tempting  men  to  postpone  the  payment  of  their  debts.  If 
money  be  worth  much  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  debtor  to  deceive  his  creditor,  to  put  him  ofT,  to  disappoint 
him,  to  drive  him  into  courts  of  justice,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  the 
"  law's  delays,"  and  all  the  swarming  ills  of  litigation.  This,  certainly, 
debases  men's  morals,  if  it  does  not  strike  a  blow  at  prosperous  trade 
itself,  by  impairing  that  confidence  among  men  which  is  the  great  fly- 
wheel and  regulator  in  the  commercial  machine.  This  is  no  imagin- 
ary evil:  it  is  real,  and  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  men  now  permit 
themselves  to  be  sued,  because,  during  all  the  delay  of  the  law,  they 
have  the  use  of  their  creditor's  money,  at  the  legal  rate,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  worth  much  more.  In  this  way,  some  have  retrieved  very  desperate 
circumstances,  and  this  is  the  only  good  which  I  have  ever  known  to 
come  of  it. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  usury  laws  increase  the  rate  of  interest,  by 
forcing  the  lender  to  incur  the  risk  of  the  statutory  penalty:  but  to  this, 
it  has  been  very  properly  replied,  that  there  was  no  risk  at  all — it  being 
perfectly  easy  to  evade  the  penalty  ;  and  there  being  no  risk,  of  course, 
there  can  be  no  charge  for  it. 

There  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  one  exception — in  the  case  of 
small  dealers,  who  cnnnot  give  such  security  as  to  make  their  notes 
readily  negotiable.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  this  class  are,  gene- 
rally, the  young  and  enterprising  poor  men  of  the  land,  who  dtserve 
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the  encouragement  of  the  legislature  as  much,  certainly,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  Their  negotiable  notes,  not 
possessing  the  credit  of  the  rich  man's,  and  not  secured  by  deed  of  trust, 
cannot  be  negotiated,  and  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  first  taker,  who, 
being  cognizant  of  the  usury,  is  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  negotiable  note.  Were  he  able  to  pass  it  to  a  third 
party,  who  gives  full  consideration  for  it,  without  notice  of  the  original 
usury,  it  could  not  be  impeached.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  man, 
they  do  frequently  charge  an  extra  compensation,  in  consideration  of  the 
risk  which  they  run  of  incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute— a  risk  not 
incurred,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  brought  into  the  account  of 
charges,  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  borrower.  Poor  men  likewise  sufier, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  law  drives  from  the  ranks  of  money-lenders,  those 
good  men  who  have  scruples  themselves,  or  respect  the  scruples  of 
others,  against  violating  it,  while  it  leaves  there  only  the  grinding 
usurer,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  and  exact  from  them  a  remuneration  greater  than  the  fair  price 
for  the  loan  of  money.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  diflference,  at  all 
times,  between  the  rale  at  which  money  may  be  borrowed  by  a  rich  and 
a  poor  man.  A  poor  man,  who  is  unable  to  give  as  good  security,  must, 
and  ought  to  pay  more  ;  but  I  think  the  usury  laws  tend  to  render  the 
disparity  greater  than  it  would  be  naturally. 

My  article  is  already  extended  beyond  what  I  had  intended,  and  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  anything  original  in  it,  of  any  merit.  I  must, 
therefore,  bring  it  to  a  close. 

The  repeal  of  the  law,  would,  of  course,  correct  all  the  evils  that 
have  followed  in  its  train.  The  support  being  taken  away,  the  super- 
structure must  fall. 

The  law  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  and  to  the 
right  of  every  man  to  pursue,  with  perfect  freedom,  any  avocation  not 
Doisome  to  the  community.  Most  political  economists  have  thought  it 
pernicious  to  establish  .a  legal,  below  the  real,  rate  of  interest,  and  have 
so  written.  But  legislators,  halving  eyes,  would  not  see;  or  seeing, 
would  not  believe.  They  interpose  between  two  persons  about  to 
strike  a  bargain,  which  they  think  mutually  beneficial,  and  say  to  the 
lender,  ''Out!  barefaced  extortioner;  do  you  not  know  that  ^ money  is 
barren'  (to  a  certain  extent),  and  cannot  procreate  (beyond  the  limit); 
and  that  you  are  an  enemy  to  your  kind,  in  attempting  to  augment  its 
vigor?" — and  to  the  borrower,  "Poor  dupe!  you  were  nearly  ruined; 
we  will  take  you  under  the  protection  of  our  wing,  and  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  so  iniquitous  a  bargain."  The  borrower  expostulates,  but 
the  wise  parentes  pntria  will  hot  relent. 

Oil!  wise  legislators!  Jilioli  of  Aristotle. begotten  in  an  insane  inier- 
vaL  pardon  a  benighted  wight  who  refuses  to  accord  to  your  super- 
visinir  wisdom  a  capacity,  to  take  care  of  men's  interest,  greater  than 
they  themselves  possess,  in  each  individual  easel  Men  were,  afore- 
timp,  in  net'd  of  a  guardian ;  but  now  they  are  enfranchised  and  can 
takf  care  of  themselves.  Or  most  learned  law-makers,  if  you  place 
your  law  upon  the  basis  of  morality,  or  religion,  pardon  me  again,  I 
beseech  you,  for  believing  that  the  patriot,  Brutus,  who  took  forty-eight 
per  cent,  interest,  at  Cypius — that  Moses,  who  permitted  usury  among 
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his  people — that  Christ,  who  rewarded  those  who  made  centum  per 
centum^  for  the  talents  given  ihem,  was  each  not  inferior  to  you — 
transcendental  refiners  in  ethics,  though  you  he  1  The  maxim,  via  iriia 
via  tula,  ought  to  bo  restrained  by  one  equally  true,  mains  nsus  at 
aboltnduB. 


ART.  IV.— SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  MANUFACTURES. 

RELATIVE   COST  OF  STEAM    AND  WATER    POWER    FOR    MANUFACTURING 

PURPOSES. 

Wc  rail  ottfntion  to  this  instructive  and  valuable  paper,  promising  to  cootiniie 
tlipsuiij<ct  hereafter.  The  author  is  a  practical  man,  ancf  his  views  have  been 
fully  iiKiorsed  in  the  highest  quarters.  The  question  of  our  ability  to  compete 
with  the  East  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  turns  very  much  uptm  the  piopo- 
aiticn  ht  rr  discussed.  If  steam  power  here,  is  cheaper  and  better  than  water 
power  thtre,  it  must  at  once  be  adniitifd,  the  chief  srat  of  cotton  manufacture 
will,  eventually,  be  over  and  nrar  our  ctnlral  coal  fields. — Editor. 

While  we  discuss  thib  subject,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  water 
power,  like  all  other  things  which  exist  in  fixed  quantities,  must  ever  be 
circiunscrihfd  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Creator.  Hence, 
each  quantum  of  water  power,  applied  to  prnctical  purposes,  rctJuces  by 
so  much  the  quantity  to  be  appropriated.  The  consequence  is,  as  one 
mill  site  is  occupied  aAer  anothr  r,  water  power  is  increased  in  its  mar- 
ket value,  because,  unlike  articles  which  are  the  production  of  human 
art,  and  industrial  efforts,  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased  wiih  the 
increased  demand.  With  steam  power,  where  fuel  is  abundant,  the 
casp  is  precisely  the  reverse. 

Sloain  engines,  of  any  given  power,  may  always  be  had  to  order,  at 
any  d^siirnated  spot.     No  matter  how  rapidly  you  may  multiply  them, 
the  supply  will  equal  the  demand.     The  materials  for  their  construc- 
tion cannot  be  exhausted,  and  human  art  and  labor  will  ever  be  ade- 
quate to  our  wants.     Under  these  circumstances  alone,  steam  power 
would  not  be  likely  to  increase  in  cost.     But  there  is  another  very 
important  consideration  to  be  taken  into  the  account.     The  steam  entifine 
undergoes  continual  improvement.     The  modifications  of  its  form  and 
structure,  have  for  their  objecis  perfection  in  action  and  economy  in 
fuel.     Vast  strides  hive  already  been  made  in  this  work  of  i«nprovc- 
ment.     This  perfection  is  still  iiicreasinoft  and  no  one  can  predict,  with 
certtinty,  how  much  more  will  yet  be  done,  nor  in  how  short  a  space 
of  time,  toward  perfecting  that  useful  and  truly  wonderful  invention. 
All  snch  improvement?  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  of  steam  power,  by 
rcdtirini;^  the  quantity  of  fu^l  and   labor  necessary  to  a  given  n^^iilt, 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  they  iticrease  its  productive  value,  by  rendering 
the  si'-am  engine  more  simple,  more  durable  and  efficient,  as  well  as 
reduciniy  its  cost     Thus,  nil  these  causes  cotnbined,  very  much  diminish 
the  cost  of  steam  power,  while  that  of  wit'T  power  has  increas^l;  and 
the  c  uises  which  have  produced  these  results  thus  far,  will  still  continue 
to  op'raie.     Th' se  facts  an-  now  beginning  to  be  understood.     Hence, 
stca'o  power  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  wnt'T  power. 

To  operate  largf*  manufaciori*  s,  or  o»h*T  extensive  works,  to  advantajre, 
the  motive  power  must  be,  not  only  ample,  but  also  infallible;  and,  there- 
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fore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  them,  if  to  be  driven  by  water  power, 
on  streams  having  a  great  volume  of  water,  with  a  rapid  current  and  a 
great  fcill.  Of  such  streams,  there  are  very  few  in  the  west — thi^  best, 
perhaps,  being  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
Tennessee.  Most  of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  All<'ghanies, 
arc  short  and  comparatively  dry  in  summer.  Evon  in  New  England, 
many  corporations  have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  lanils,  and  to 
construct  reservoirs  on  them  to  contain  water,  to  drive  their  mills  in 
dry  seasons,  and  which  has  been  done  at  a  heavy  expense.  The  eastcMi 
mountains  and  hills  are  so  steep,  that  the  water  passes  rapidly  from 
them  to  the  sea ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  snow  melts 
and  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  heavy  rains  fall,  the  force  of  the  flood  sweeps 
before  it  all  ordinary  obstructions.  To  withstand  this  almost  resistless 
force,  dams  and  locks  must  be  of  great  strength,  and  consequently  of 
great  cost.  The  mills  are,  also,  if  practicable,  placed  at  a  distance  from 
die  river  banks,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  them  through  cmaJs.  The 
&lls,  too,  are  on  rocky  formations,  and,  in  general  at  the  gorges  of 
bills — and  which  makes  excavations,  for  canals,  roads,  sites  for  build- 
ings, dec  ,  &.C.,  very  expensive.  The  operations  of  mills,  situated  near 
ibe  tide  water,  are  frequently  suspended  by  means  of  the  floods  or 
freshets  above  spoken  of  Probihly,  Lowell  is  more  nearly  ex''mpt 
from  this  difficulty,  than  Dover,  New  Market,  Salmon  Falls,  and  ninny 
other  manufacturing  places  in  New  England;  yet,  Mr.  Mil'^s.  in  his 
bistory  of  Lowell,  says,  eighteen  of  the  twcnty-s^iven  cotton  mills  in  the 
city  are  situated  on  the  river  side,  and  once  or  twice  each  year  are 
obhgel  to  su8pe:id  part  of  their  works,  sometimes  for  days  totrKher,  in 
consequence  of  back  water.  Occasionally,  the  ice  carries  the  dam  away, 
or  breaks  the  water-wheel.  In  such  cases,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  coes 
on,  or  a  higher  price  is,  for  a  time,  put  on  the  work.  To  estimate  the  loss, 
per  diem,  resultins;  to  a  comp'Oy  from  suspension  of  its  works,  I  give 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Merrimack  Mill.  This  mill  has  a  capiral  of 
B,000,000,  and  employs  1,737  op«.»ratives,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  8240,000 
per  annum.  Interest  on  the  capital,  81^0,000;  making  8360,000  per 
annum,  or  nearly  81.000  per  diem,  wotild  be  the  loss,  by  the  susp*  nsion 
of  a  sinele  day,  a$ide  from  the  inconvenirnce.  Again,  the  water-wheels 
must  not  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  but  inclosed  in  masonry — oftrn  in 
excavations  in  solid  rock.  Milts,  driven  by  steam,  are  subject  to  none 
of  these  casualties,  nor  to  the  losses  and  expenses  oriofinatin;;  in  them. 
Water  power  may  bo  purchased,  in  other  parU*  of  New  England,  at  a 
rate,  no»niualIy,  cheaper  than  at  Lowell ;  yet,  tiiking  all  the  local  advan- 
tages into  the  account,  it  is,  in  reality,  as  cheap  there  ns  at  any  other 
place.  The  present  cost  of  water  power,  at  Ijowfll,  is  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  p-r  spindle.  Nearly  all  the  waterfalls  in  New  EoL^and, 
are  at  constiderabtc  distances  above  the  head  of  naviirntion;  uid  the 
estimate  is  wiihin  the  truth,  when  I  cive  the  distance  fn>m  Bnstoti  to 
Lowell  (twenty-six  mile?)  as  the  average  distance  of  the  N«'\v  Enirland 
factory,  from  the  point  wh^re  its  cotton,  is  landed,  and  the  depot  of  its 
goods;  both  of  which  are  transported,  eiiher  on  rail  roa'ls  or  in  waof- 
gons.  From  Bo5ton  to  Lowell,  the  cost  of  transpnrtition  is  81  ^^'i,  and 
•l.lO,  p^r  ton.  But,  according  to  Doggrti's  Rail-road  Rigisier,  the 
average  cost  on  cotton  and  dry  goods,  between  Boston  and  sixteen  of 
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the  most  important  manufacturing^  towns  that  receive  cotton  through 
that  city,  and  send  their  goods  to  it  for  sale,  is  $2.75  per  ton.  This  is 
about  the  average  price  of  such  freight,  per  steamboat,  between  Louis- 
ville and  points  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  city.  If,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  very  large  portion  of  this  heavy  expenditure  for 
land  transportation  can  be  avoided,  by  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  the  advaniae^es  will  become  self-evident,  ^he  amount  of  this 
expenditure  is  nearly  as  follows:  A  cotton  mill,  of  10.000  spindles, 
will  turn  off  two  and  a  half  tons,  per  day,  of  cloth  No.  14 — say  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  annum.  One  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  will 
make  eighty-nine  of  cloth  ;  hence,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  cloth, 
will  require  for  its  manufacture  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  tons  of 
cotton.  This  quantity  of  cloth  and  cotton,  sny  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons  in  all,  wilt  cost,  for  transportation,  84,320,  at  82,75  per  ton,  to  say 
nothing  of  drayage,  no  inconsiderable  item  of  itself.  Besides  these,  is 
also  the  transportation  of  other  heavy  articles  such  as  oil,  starch,  iron 
to  replace  broken  and  worn  out  machinery,  coal  to  heat  the  mill,  dDC, 
6lc.,  nil  in  very  considerable  qtiantitios  and  adding  much  to  the  cost. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  though  not 
all,  connected  with,  or  growing  out  of,  the  use  of  water  power;  and  we 
will  now  proceed  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  use  of  steam  power.  On  this  subject,  we  will  cite  the 
results  of  practical  operations,  of  very  recent  date,  and  state  facts  in 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  Naumkeag  steam  cotton  mill,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  is  a  new 
establishment,  containing  about  31,000  spindles.  It  is  the  largest  cot- 
ton mill  in  America,  and  the  largest  in  the  world  in  which  the  entire 
process  of  converting  cotton  into  cloth  is  carried  on  under  one  roo£ 
This  mill  was  put  into  full  operation  in  the  month  of  January,  1847. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  annual  report,  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  corporation,  under  date  of  January  19,  1848: 

"  In  the  former  annual  report,  'he  estimated  cost  of  steam,  to  drive  the 
machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill,  ofTicHS,  dLC,  was  81 1,420  per  annum, 
including  cost  of  oil,  engineer,  and  firemen.  Subsequently,  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  engine  and  machinery,  experience  has  afforded 
satisfactory  proof,  that  the  sum  stated  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cover 
the  entire  cost.  After  having  run  the  engine  and  machinery  a  suffi- 
cient leng'h  of  time  to  become  certain  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the 
foregoing  statement,  it  was  determined  to  make  an  experiment,  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  day.  Accordingly,  oa 
Tuesday  (yesterday),  th»^  18ih  instant,  with  alt  the  machinery  at  work, 
the  trial  was  made,  and  the  ens;ine  and  machinery  were  driven,  during 
all  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  at  full  speed,  with  four  tons  and  forty 
pounds  of  coal.  It  was  deemed  haidly  po.ssible,  wore  not  the  fact 
placixl  absolutrly  beyond  a  doubt,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  machinery 
could  be  driven,  for  so  long  a  time,  by  an  amount  of  furl  so  small. 
Durinsr  this  experiment,  four  of  the  six  boilers  were  used  to  generate 
sti-ain  for  the  trnginc,  and  the  other  two  to  warm  the  mill,  offices,  &,c. 
Hy  the  latter  cxpcrim(*nt,  it  was  found,  that  two  and  a  quarter  tons  of 
co:il  was  sufficient  to  generate  steam,  to  warm  the  various  appartminis, 
and  to  supply  the  '  machine  shop.'     (What  is  here  termed  '  machine 
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•hop,'  is  the  repair  shop,  which,  during  the  experimentj  was  supplied 
witn  STEAM  POWER,  from  the  two  boilers.)  Hence,  six  and  a  quarter 
tons  of  coal  will  bo  found  sufficient,  per  day,  for  all  purposes  for  which 
steam  is  required.  The  four  tons  and  forty  pounds  is  an  offset  against 
water  power ;  as  the  water  mill  requires  to  be  warmed  as  well  as  the 
steam  mill." 

The  Naumkcag  mill  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  above 
report  was  made,  and  has  fully  corroborated  the  fact  elicited  by  the 
experiment  alluded  to.  We  duduce  from  it,  and  from  other  data  con- 
tained in  that  report,  and,  also,  from  other  sources,  the  following  state- 
ments and  comparisons:. 

ISL  Bomething  less  than  1,220  tons  of  coal,  per  annum,  is  sufficient 
to  drive  a  mill  of  31,000  spindles,  on  yarn  of  the  fineness  of  No.  30. 

This,  at  the  present  price  in  New  England,  $5  per  ton, 

will  cost 16,100 

Wages  of  engineer  (7*20),  and  two  firemen  (600),  per 

annum, 1,330 

And  oil 600 

$8,020  per  annum. 
The  water  power  at  Lowell,  for  30,000  spindles,  would  cost,  at  85 

8r  spindle,  $150,000.  Interest  on  that  sum^  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be 
1,000  per  annum — or  8980  per  annum  more  than  the  cost  of  stenm 
power,  to  drive  the  Naumkeog  mill.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  water 
power  is,  also,  that  of  foundations  for  a  mill  on  the  river  bank.  The 
cost  of  flumes,  raceways,  wheel-pits,  water-weels,  gearing,  dLC,  neces- 
BBry  to  the  water  mill,  we  offset  against  the  cost  of  steam  engine ;  the 
first  cost  of  the  former,  as  well  as  that  of  perpetuating  them,  is  greater 
than  of  the  later.  The  actual  cost  of  foundations,  however,  on  the  rirer 
bank,  for  a  mill  of  the  capacity  of  the  Naumkeag  mill,  would  be,  at 
least,  825,000  more  than  that  for  a  steam  mill,  of  the  same  size,  on  a 
spot  favorable  to  the  purpose.  The  annual  interest,  on  this  difference, 
would  be  815,00,  nnd  which  makes  up  a  balance  of  more  than  82,500 
io  favor  of  steam  power.  And  to  this  is  to  be  added,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, provided  the  steam  mill  be  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  navigable  waters. 

We  have  said  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles  would  manufacture  750  tons 
of  cloth  per  annum,  and  to  do  it,  work  up  840  tons  of  cotton ;  of  course 
i  mill  with  30,000  spindles  would  work  up  2,520  tons  of  cotton,  and 
turn  off  2,250  tons  of  cloth.  No.  14.  To  a  mill  at  Lowell,  this  cotton 
most  be  transported  by  land  from  Boston,  and  from  the  mill  the  cloth 
must  be  returned  to  Boston.  Here«  then,  is  railroad  transportation  of 
4.770  tons  per  annum,  which,  at  81,26  per  ton,  the  established  rate 
produces  the  sum  of  85,962,  and  which,  added  to  the  foregoing  items 
of  cost  of  water,  and  its  incidental  expenses,  would  make  an  aggregate 
of  some  811,000 — and  leave  a  balance  of  nearly  84,000  in  favor  of 
steam  power.  Besides  this,  as  before  stated,  the  transportation  of  articles 
such  as  oil,  starch,  iron,  i-c,  is  a  heavy  item — its  ^ross  amount  would 
not  be  less  than  200  tons  per  annum,  which,  at  8i-25  per  ton,  would 
cost  8*250,  and  of  coal  for  heating  the  mill,  say  400  tons,  the  quantity 
used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  would  be  8500,  making  in  all  8750. 
Steam  power  is  much  better  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
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goods  than  water  power.     Steam  power  is  created  by  art,  and  as  long 
as  the  articles  of  fuel  and  water  are  at  hand  on  any  desired  spot,  that 
power  can  be  perpetuated.     Water  power,  on  the  contrairy,  is  a  nataral 
production,  and  can  be  had  only  where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  then 
its  supply  and  perpetuity  depend  altogether  on  causes  over  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  human  art  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.    Water  power 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is.     Its  quantity  cannot,  by  human 
art  be  increased,  nor  can  its  location  be  changed.     The  consequences 
are,  the  amount  of  operations  by  water  power  must  have  its  maximum^ 
beyond  which  you  cannot  go.     Steam  power  is  indefinite — ^perhaps  we 
might  say,  innnite,  in  its  capacity  for  extension ;  and  mqjy  go  on  to 
increase  as  long  as  human  art  and  industry  shall  continue*^'^  as  long  as 
wood  grows,  or  water  runs."     In  all  cases  where  water  power  is  to  be 
used,  you  must  go  to  it  with  your  buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
labor,  and  whatever  else  is  required,  however  great  the  inconvenience 
may  be,  and  however  heavy  the  expense.     On  the  other  hand,  if  yon 
determine  to  employ  steam  power,  you  can  select  your  spot,  where  all 
you  require  is  either  at  hand,  or  can  be  had  at  the  smallest  expense;  and, 
having  completed  your  arrangements,  you  c^ll  the  steam  power,  which 
comes  at  your  bidding,  seats  itself  on  a  few  scores  of  square  feet,  which 
you  have  allotted  to  it,  and  there  cx>ntiniies  during  your  pleasure,  acting  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  as  you  may  desire. 
Steam  power  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  than  water  power,  in  respect  to  their  quality,  and,  confseqiiently, 
to  their  market  value  and  ready  sales.  That  description  of  goods  is  besly 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready,  sale,  which  presents 
the  smoothest  surface,  and  the  most  firm  and  even  texture.     That  de- 
scription of  cloth  is  decidedly  the  best     To  produce  this  superiority, 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  being  equal  to  that  of  others,  a  certsin 
degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  departments.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also 
required  a  moving  power,  equable  and  unifonn,  and  at  all  times  pef' 
fectly  under  control.     The  temperature  of  a  water  mill  may  be  4HirtHilIy 
regulated  by  means  of  a  dry  heat,  so  called^  from  stoves  or  furnaces; 
but  not  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere:  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  steam.     A  water  mill,  it  is  true,  may  be  furnished  with  a  steam 
apparatus  to  produce  this  effect,  but  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense,  which  would  neutralize  its  benefits;   while  the  steam-  mill 
already  has  the  apparatus,  which  will  warm  and  dry  or  moisten  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mill  at  a  trifling  cost 

Besides  this,  it  is  impossible  \'o  insure  with  water  power,'  that  equable 
and  uniform  motion, so  essential  to  manufacturing  purposes,  stall  times 
to  bo  hud  from  a  good  steam  engine. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
cost  of  &tpam  and  water  power,  are  based  on  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rienc(3  in  New  Enorland.  Taking  into  account  the  facilities  for  steam 
power,  as  well  as  for  most  other  elements  of  the  manufacturing  bo  sin  ese. 
connected  with  a  location  on  the  lower  Ohio,  where  that  noble  stream 
intersects  the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois,  the  difference  in  manufacturing 
there  hy  stnam.  will  be  found  immense  in  its  favor,  when  compared  with 
operations  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power  in  New  England.    If, 
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under  all  the  circumstonces,  steam  can  be  applied  in  New  England  to 
advantage  over  water  power,  what  may  not  be  done  at  the  spot  above 
alluded  to. 

The  article  of  fuel  used  in  New  England  to  generate  steam  for  cotton 
mills,  and  for  other  manufacturing  purposes  in  general,  is  that  species 
of  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  termed  Lackawana.  This  coal  costs 
the  consumer  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  quantity 
of  this  coal  used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  for  all  purposes,  say,  to  drive 
the  machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill  and  offices,  6lc.,  during  six  months 
in  winter,  and  driving  the  machinery  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
would  be  1,875  tons,  allowing  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day  to  drive  the 
mill,  and  two  tons  per  day  in  winter  to  warm  it,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses.    At  five  dollars  per  ton,  this  quantity  would  cost  89,375. 

At  Cannelton,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  a  superior  article,  pronounced  by 
the  first  chemists  in  America,  fully  equal  to  the  best  cannel  coal  import- 
ed from  England,  can  be  had  in  vast  abundance,  at  four  cents  per 
bushel.  Allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  its  cost  per  ton  at  this 
rate,  would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Thus,  the  same  quantity 
per  annum,  as  above,  for  the  Naumkeag  mill,  l,S75  tons,  would  cost 
Dut  82,343— and  less  by  97,031  than  it  costs  for  the  mill  at  Salem  ; 
and  that  mill,  from  the  superior  character  and  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
chinery, equal  to  any  in  the  world,  probably  consumes  a  smaller 
•mount  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  its  size  than  almost  any  other  one 
in  America.  LiOt  us  now  take  for  further  comparison,  a  mill  at  Lowell, 
ninning  10,000  spindles.  The  water  power  would  cost  850,000.  The 
interest  per  annum  on  that  sum  would  be  83,000. 

Eight  tons  of  coal,  at  Cannelton,  nearly  one-hulf  the  quantity  con- 

•urni^l  by  the  Naamke.ifi:niill,  with  '^,0 )()  spindles,  would  cost  but       {ORG  00 
Eofine  i$7UU),  firemen  ($300)  and  Oil  ($:)0();,  per  annum I,:jOO  00 

Makinj^  the  aggregate  coat  of  the  steam  power  at  Cannelton I  J,'JGU  00 

Actually  less,  by  8740  per  annum,  than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
necessary  water  power  at  Lowell.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then  the 
manufacturer  at  Cannelton,  would  be  assured  that  he  stood  at  least  on  an 
eqoal  footing  with  him  who  might  command  the  best  water  power  in 
America ;  and  no  objection  against  the  use  of  steam  power  in  New 
England,  as  to  its  cost,  however  good  that  objection  might  be  there, 
would  have  the  least  bearing  or  effect  on  him.  But  we  have  other 
idvantuges  over  New  England,  far  more  important  even  than  this. 
Among  these  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  mill  of  10.000  spindles  will  work  up  850  tons  of  cotton  perannum, 
and  turn  ofT  750  tons  of  cloth — sheetings,  No.  14 — averaging  iij  yards 
to  the  pound,  or  something  more  than  4,00  >,000  of  yards  per  annum. 
To  transport  this  cloth  from  Lowell  to  Louisville  for  a  market,  will  cost 
one-half  of  a  cent  per  yard.  To  transport  the  cotton  used  in  its  niimu- 
fiicturp,  from  a  southern  port  to  IjOwcII,  will  also  cost  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  yard  of  cloth,  more  than  its  transportation  fmm  the 
planter  to  Louisville  or  Cannelton.  Hence,  there  would  be  a  Hifl^jronce 
in  our  favor,  of  one  ci-nt  per  yard  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  for  a 
westf'.rn  or  southern  market,  and  the  diffi'rence  of  one  half  of  a  cent, 
even  if  sent  to  an  eastern  market.     The  difference  of  one  cent  per 
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goods  than  water  power.     Steam  power  is  created  by  art,  and  as  long 
as  the  articles  of  fuel  and  water  are  at  hand  on  any  desired  spot,  that 
power  can  be  perpetuated.     Water  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  natural 
production,  and  can  be  had  only  where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  then 
its  supply  and  perpetuity  depend  altogether  on  causes  over  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  human  art  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.    Water  power 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is.     lis  quantity  cannot,  by  human 
art  be  increased,  nor  can  its  location  be  changed.     The  consequences 
are,  the  amount  of  operations  by  water  power  must  have  its  maximum^ 
beyond  winch  you  cannot  go.     Steam  power  is  indefinite — perhaps  we 
might  say,  infinite,  in  its  capacity  for  exten|ion ;  and  m^y  go  on  to 
increase  as  long  as  human  art  and  industry  shall  continue — "as  long  as 
wood  grows,  or  water  runs.''     In  all  cases  where  water  power  is  to  be 
used,  you  must  go  to  it  with  your  buildings,  machinery,  raw  muterial, 
labor,  and  whatever  else  is  required,  however  great  the  inconvenience 
may  be,  and  however  heavy  the  expense.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
determine  to  employ  steam  power,  you  can  select  your  spot,  where  all 
you  require  is  either  at  hand,  or  can  be  had  at  the  smallest  expense;  and, 
having  completed  your  arrangements,  you  call  the  steam  power,  which 
comes  at  your  bidding,  seats  itself  on  a  few  scores  of  square  feet,  which 
you  have  allotted  to  it,  and  there  continues  during  your  pleasure,  acu'ng  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  as  you  may  desire. 

Steam  power  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  than  water  power,  in  respect  to  their  quality,  and,  consequently, 
to  their  market  value  and  ready  sales.  That  description  of  goods  is  besly 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready. sale,  which  presents 
the  smoothest  surface,  and  the  most  firm  and  even  texture.  That  de- 
scription of  cloth  is  decidedly  the  best  To  produce  this  superiority, 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  being  equal  to  that  of  others,  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  departments.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also 
required  a  moving  power,  equable  and  uniform,  and  at  all  times  pef' 
fectly  under  control.  The  temperature  of  a  water  mill  may  be  jNirtially 
regulated  by  means  of  a  dry  heat,  so  called,  from  stoves  or  furnaces; 
but  not  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere:  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  steam.  A  water  mill,  it  is  true,  may  be  furnished  with  a  steam 
apparatus  to  produce  this  effect,  but  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense,  which  would  neutralize  its  benefits;  while  the  steam  mill 
already  has  the  apparatus,  which  will  warm  and  dry  or  moisten  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mill  at  a  trifling  cost 

Besides  this,  it  is  impossible \'o  insure  with  water  power,'  that  equable 
and  uniforni  motion,  so  essential  to  manufacturing  purposes,  at  alt  times 
to  be  had  from  a  good  steam  engine. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
cost  of  6tram  and  water  power,  are  based  on  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rienci>  in  New  England.  Taking  into  account  the  facilities  for  steam 
power,  as  well  us  for  most  other  elements  of  the  manufacturing  bnsinese. 
connected  with  a  location  on  the  lower  Ohio,  where  that  noble  streanr 
intcrsoctd  the  great  coal  fit  Id  of  Illinois,  the  difference  in  manufacturing 
there  by  steam,  will  be  found  immense  in  its  favor,  when  compuri'd  with 
operations  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power  in  New  England.    If, 
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under  all  the  circumstances,  steam  can  be  capplied  in  New  England  to 
advantage  over  water  power,  what  may  not  be  done  at  the  spot  above 
alluded  to. 

The  article  of  fuel  used  in  New  England  to  generate  steam  for  cotton 
mills,  and  for  other  manufacturing  purposes  in  general,  is  that  species 
of  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  termed  Lackawana.  This  coal  costs 
the  consumer  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  quantity 
of  this  coal  used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  for  all  purposes,  say,  lo  drive 
the  machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill  and  otfices,  6lc.,  during  six  months 
in  winter,  and  driving  the  machinery  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
would  be  1,875  tons,  allowing  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day  to  drive  the 
mill,  and  two  tons  per  day  in  winter  to  warm  it,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses.    At  five  dollars  per  ton,  this  quantity  would  cost  $9,375. 

At  Cannelton,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  a  superior  article,  pronounced  by 
the  first  chemists  in  America,  fully  equal  to  the  best  cannel  coal  import- 
ed from  England,  can  be  had  in  vast  abundance,  at  four  cents  per 
bushel.  Allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  its  cost  per  ton  at  this 
rate,  would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Thus,  the  same  quantity 
per  annum,  as  above,  for  the  Naumkeag  mill,  1,S75  tons,  would  cost 
but  82,343^and  less  by  97,031  than  it  costs  for  the  mill  at  Salem; 
and  that  mill,  from  the  superior  character  and  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
chinery, equal  to  any  in  the  world,  probably  consumes  a  smaller 
amount  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  its  size  than  almost  any  other  one 
in  America.  Let  us  now  take  for  further  comparison,  a  mill  at  Liowell, 
ninning  10.000  spindles.  The  water  power  would  cost  $50,000.  The 
interest  per  annum  on  that  sum  would  be  $3,000. 

Eight  tons  of  coal,  at  Cannelton,  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  con- 

turne«l  by  the  NaumktM|r  mill,  with  3^,0 )()  spindles,  would  co«t  but       JIORO  00 
Eogine  •$7UU),  firemen  ($300)  and  Oil  ($300),  per  annum, i,.MOO  00 

Mtkinj^  the  eggregate  coat  of  the  steam  power  at  Cannelton |i,*JGU  00 

Actually  less,  by  $740  per  annum,  than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
necessary  water  power  at  Lowell.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then  the 
manufacturer  at  Cannelton,  would  be  assured  that  he  stood  at  least  on  an 
eqoal  footing  with  him  who  might  command  the  best  water  power  ia 
America ;  and  no  objection  against  the  use  of  steam  power  in  New 
England,  as  to  its  cost,  however  good  that  objection  might  be  there, 
would  have  the  least  bearing  or  effect  on  him.  But  we  have  other 
idvantuges  over  New  England,  far  more  important  even  than  this. 
Among  these  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  mill  of  10.000  spindles  will  work  up  850  tons  of  cotton  per  annum, 
and  turn  off  750  tons  of  cloth — sheetings,  No.  14 — averaging  2}  yards 
to  the  pound,  or  something  more  than  4.00  >,000  of  yards  per  annum. 
To  transport  this  cloth  from  Lowell  to  Louisville  for  a  market,  will  cost 
one-half  of  a  cent  per  yard.  To  transport  the  cotton  used  in  its  mnnu- 
fiicture,  from  a  southern  port  to  Lowell,  will  also  cost  at  the  ratp  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  yard  of  cloth,  more  than  its  transportation  from  the 
plant»T  to  Louisville  or  Cannelton.  Hence,  there  would  be  a  (iiff^.'r(>nce 
m  our  favor,  of  one  cent  per  yard  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  (or  a 
wesio.rn  or  southern  market,  and  the  diffl-rence  of  one  half  of  a  cent, 
eren  if  sent  to  an  eastern  market.     The  difference  of  one  cent  per 
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goods  than  water  power.     Steam  power  is  created  by  art,  and  as  long 
as  the  articles  of  i'uel  and  water  are  at  hand  on  any  desired  spot,  that 
power  can  be  perpetuated.     Water  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  nainral 
production,  and  can  be  had  only  where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  then 
its  supply  and  perpetuity  depend  altogether  on  causes  over  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  human  url  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.    Water  power 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is.     Its  quantity  cannot,  by  human 
art  be  increased,  nor  can  its  location  be  changed.     The  consequences 
are,  the  amount  of  operations  by  water  power  must  have  its  maximum^ 
beyond  which  you  cannot  go.     Steam  power  is  indefinite — ^perhaps  we 
might  say,  infinite,  in  its  capacity  for  extengion;  and  m^y  go  on  to 
increase  as  long  as  human  art  and  industry  shall  continue*^"  as  long  us 
wood  grows,  or  water  runs.''     In  all  cases  where  water  power  is  to  be 
used,  you  must  go  to  it  with  your  buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
labor,  and  whatever  else  is  required,  however  great  the  inconvenience 
may  be,  and  however  heavy  the  expense.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
determine  to  employ  steam  power,  you  can  select  your  spot,  where  all 
you  require  is  either  at  hand,  or  can  be  had  at  the  smallest  expense;  and, 
having  completed  your  arrangements,  you  call  the  steam  power,  which 
comes  at  your  bidding,  seats  itself  on  a  few  scores  of  square  feet,  which 
you  have  allotted  to  it,  and  there  continues  during  your  pleasure,  acting  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  as  3'ou  may  desire. 

Steam  power  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  than  water  power,  in  respect  to  their  quality,  and,  coriseqiientiy, 
to  their  market  value  and  ready  sales.  That  description  of  goods  is  bes^ 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready  sale,  which  presents 
the  smoothest  surface,  and  the  most  firm  and  even  texture.  l*hat  de- 
scription of  cloth  is  decidedly  the  best  To  produce  this  superioritVi 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  being  equal  to  that  of  others,  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  de})artmcnts.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also 
required  a  moving  power,  equable  and  uniform,  and  at  all  times  pe^ 
fectly  under  comro).  The  temperature  of  a  water  mill  may  be  jiartially 
regulated  by  means  of  a  dry  heat,  so  called,  from  stoves  or  furnaces; 
but  not  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere:  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  steam.  A  water  mill,  it  is  true,  may  be  furnished  with  a  sieam 
apparatus  to  produce  this  eflfect,  but  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense,  which  would  neutralize  its  benefits;  while  the  steam  mill 
already  has  the  apparatus,  which  will  warm  and  dry  or  moisten  the 
atmosphere  of  the  mill  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Besides  this,  it  is  impossible Ifo  insure  with  water  power,'  that  equable 
and  uiiiforni  motion,  so  essential  to  manufacturing  purposes,  at  all  times 
to  be  had  from  a  good  steam  engine. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  remarks,  as  far  as  tbey  relate  to  the 
cost  of  &tpam  and  water  power,  are  based  on  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  New  Enqrland.  Taking  into  account  the  facilities  for  steam 
power,  as  well  as  for  most  other  elements  of  the  manufacturing  businese. 
connected  with  a  location  on  the  lower  Ohio,  where  that  noble  streanr 
intei>ect6  the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois,  the  diflerence  in  manufacturing 
there  by  steam,  will  be  found  immense  in  its  favor,  when  compared  with 
operations  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power  in  New  England.    IT, 
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under  all  the  circumstances,  steam  can  be  applied  in  New  England  to 
advantage  over  water  power,  what  may  not  be  done  at  the  spot  above 
alluded  to. 

The  article  of  fuel  used  in  New  England  to  generate  sl(?am  for  cotton 
mills,  anii  for  other  manufacturing  purposes  in  general,  is  that  species 
of  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  termed  Lnckawana.  This  coal  costs 
the  consumer  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  quantity 
of  this  coal  used  at  the  Naumkcag  mill,  for  all  purposes,  say,  to  drive 
the  machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill  and  odlces,  ikc,  during  six  months 
in  winter,  and  driving  the  machinery  during  the  balance  of  the  y<-ar, 
would  be  1,S75  tons,  allowing  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day  to  drive  the 
mill,  and  two  tons  per  day  in  winter  to  warm  it,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses.    At  five  dollars  per  ton,  this  quantity  would  cost  $9,375. 

At  Cannelton,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  a  superior  article,  pronounced  by 
the  first  chemists  in  America,  fully  equal  to  the  best  cannel  coal  import- 
ed from  England,  can  be  had  in  vast  abundance,  at  four  cents  per 
bushel.     Allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  its  cost  per  ton  at  this 
rate,  would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.     Thus,  the  same  quantity 
per  annum,  as  above,  for  the  Naumkeag  mill,  l,S75  tons,  would  cost 
but  82,343^und  less  by  97,031  than  it  costs  for  the  mill  at  Salem; 
and  that  mill,  from  the  superior  character  and  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
chinery,  equal   to  any  in  the   world,   probably  consumes  a  simaller 
amount  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  its  size  than  almost  any  other  one 
in  America.     Let  us  now  take  for  further  comparison,  a  mill  at  I^well, 
r'unning  10,000  spindles.     The  water  power  would  cost  $50,000.    The 
interest  per  annum  on  that  sum  would  be  83,000. 

t  tont  of  coal,  at  Cannelton,  nearly  one-half  tho  quantity  con- 
tuin**<l  by  tlie  Naumkciir  "ull,  with  .'^0,0  )i)  spindh*:!,  would  cost  but       J(9B0  00 
Kn^ioe  .$700),  firemen  ($300)  and  Oil  (f-'lOf)),  per  annum I  ,."00  00 

<2^akin^  the  apgregote  cost  of  the  steam  power  at  Cannelton $2,;iGU  00 


.ctually  less,  by  8710  per  annum,  than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
viccessary  water  power  at  Lowell.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then  the 
nianufiicturer  at  Cannelton,  would  be  assured  th»t  he  stood  «t  least  on  an 
^cjual  footing  with  him  who  might  command  the  best  water  power  in 
<A.merica ;  and  no  objection  against  the  use  of  steam  power  in  New 
ISngland,  as  to  its  cost,  however  good  that  objection  might  be  there, 
'^^ould  have  the  least  bearing  or  effect  on  him.  But  we  have  other 
advantages  over  New  England,  far  more  important  even  than  this. 
A.niong  these  is  the  difTerence  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  mill  of  10.000  spindles  will  work  up  850  tons  of  cotton  perannum, 

^ud  turn  ofT  750  tons  of  cloth — shf:etings,  No.  14 — averaging  2J  yards 

to  the  pound,  or  something  more  than   4.00  *,000  of  yards  per  nnnum. 

To  transport  this  cloth  from  Lowell  to  Louisville  for  a  market,  will  rust 

one-half  of  a  cent  p»^r  yard.     To  transport  the  cotton  used  in  its  mnnu- 

fiiciure,  from  a  southern  port  to  Lowell,  will  also  cost  at  the  rate  of  one- 

llalf  a  cent  per  yard  of  cloth,  more  than   its  transportation  fmm  the 

planttT  to  Louisville  or  Cannelton.     H«»nce,  there  would  he  a  diffi-rcnce 

)0  our  favor  of  one  cent  per  yard  in  the  manufncture  of  cloth,  for  a 

irest'frn  or  southern  market,  and  the  difU'rence  of  one  half  of  a  cent, 

eren  if  sent  to  an  eastern  market.     The  difference  of  one  cent  per 
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goods  than  water  power.     Steam  power  is  created  by  art,  and  as  long 
as  thti  articles  of  iuel  and  water  are  at  hand  on  any  desired  s])Ot,  that 
power  can  be  perpetuated.     Water  power,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  nuiural 
production,  and  can  be  had  only  where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  then 
its  supply  and  perpetuity  depend  altogether  on  causes  over  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  human  art  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.    Water  jjciwer 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  where  it  is.     lis  quantity  cannot,  by  human 
art  be  increased,  nor  can  its  location  be  changed.     The  consequences 
are,  the  amount  of  operations  by  water  power  must  have  its  maximum, 
beyond  which  you  cannot  go.     Steam  power  is  indefinite — perhaps  we 
might  say,  infinite,  in  its  capacity  for  exienjion ;  and  mqy  go  on  to 
increase  us  long  as  human  art  and  industry  shall  continue — ^'as  long  us 
wood  grows,  or  water  runs."     In  all  cases  where  water  power  is  to  be 
used,  you  must  go  to  it  with  your  buildings,  machinery,  raw  material, 
labor,  and  whatever  else  is  required,  however  great  the  inconvenience 
may  be.  and  however  heavy  the  expense.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
determine  to  employ  steam  power,  you  can  select  your  spot,  where  all 
you  niqiiire  is  either  at  hand,  or  can  be  had  at  the  smallest  expense;  and, 
having  completed  your  arrangements,  you  call  the  steam  power,  which 
comes  at  your  bidding,  seats  itself  on  a  few  scores  of  square  feet,  which 
you  have  allotted  to  it,  and  there  continues  during  your  pleasure,  acting  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  as  you  may  desire. 

Steam  power  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  than  water  power,  in  respect  to  their  quality,  and,  consequently, 
to  their  market  value  and  ready  sales.  That  description  of  goods  is  bes^ 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  and  most  ready  sale,  which  presents 
the  smoothest  surface,  and  the  most  firm  and  even  texture.  That  de- 
scription of  cloth  is  decidedly  the  best.  To  produce  this  superiority, 
the  quality  of  the  raw  material  being  equal  to  that  of  others,  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable 
in  the  manufacturing  departments.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  also 
required  a  moving  power,  equable  and  uniform,  and  at  all  times  per 
fectly  under  control.  The  temperature  of  a  water  mill  may  be  .partially 
regulated  by  means  of  a  dry  heat,  so  called,  from  stoves  or  furnaces; 
but  not  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere:  this  is  to  be  done  only  by  the 
use  of  steam.  A  water  mill,  it  is  true,  may  be  furnished  with  a  steam 
apparatus  to  produce  this  effect,  but  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense,  which  would  neutralize  its  benefits;  while  the  steam  mill 
already  has  the  apparatus,  which  will  warm  and  dry  or  moisttn  the 
atmo!<phere  of  the  mill  at  a  trifling  cost. 

B(!s:ides  this,  it  is  impossible  to  insure  with  water  power,  that  equable 
and  uiiiforni  motion,  so  essential  to  manufacturing  purposes,  at  all  times 
to  bo  hud  from  a  good  steam  engine. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  remarks,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
cost  of  stiam  and  water  power,  are  based  on  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  New  EniJ'lund.  Takino"  into  account  the  facilities  for  steam 
power,  as  well  as  for  most  other  elements  of  the  manufacturing  businrsfc 
conn«  i-t<d  with  a  location  on  the  lower  Ohio,  where  that  noble  strrjiirf 
inter.>:»xMa  the  great  coal  fit  Id  of  Illinois,  the  diflertnce  in  manufacturing 
thert>  liy  st(>am.  will  be  found  immense  in  its  favor,  when  conipand  with 
operations  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power  in  New  England,     if. 
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under  all  the  circumsuinces,  steam  can  be  applied  in  New  England  to 
advantage  over  water  power,  what  may  not  be  done  at  the  spot  above 
alluded  to. 

The  article  of  fuel  used  in  New  England  to  generate  steam  for  cotton 
mills,  and  for  other  manufacturing  purposes  in  general,  is  that  species 
of  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  termed  Lackawana.  This  coal  costs 
the  consumer  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  port  of  delivery.  The  quantity 
of  this  coal  used  at  the  Naumkeag  mill,  for  all  purposes,  say,  to  drive 
the  machinery  and  to  heat  the  mill  and  offices,  6lc.,  during  six  months 
in  winter,  and  driving  the  machinery  during  the  balance  of  the  year, 
would  be  1,875  tons,  allowing  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day  to  dri7e  the 
mill,  and  two  tons  per  day  in  winter  to  warm  it,  and  for  all  other  pur- 
poses.    At  five  dollars  per  ton,  this  quantity  would  cost  $9,375. 

At  Cannelton,  on  the  lower  Ohio,  a  superior  article,  pronounced  by 
the  first  chemists  in  America,  fully  equal  to  the  best  cannel  coal  import- 
ed from  England,  can  be  had  in  vast  abundance,  at  four  cents  per 
boshel.  Allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  its  cost  per  ton  at  this 
rate,  would  be  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Thus,  the  same  quantity 
per  annum,  as  above,  for  the  Naumkeag  mill,  1,875  tons,  would  cost 
W  $-2,343^and  less  by  97,031  than  it  costs  for  the  mill  at  Salem; 
and  that  mill,  from  the  superior  character  and  arrangement  of  its  ma- 
chinery, equal  to  any  in  the  world,  probably  consumes  a  smaller 
imount  of  fuel  in  comparison  with  its  size  than  almost  any  other  one 
in  America.  Let  us  now  take  for  further  comparison,  a  mill  at  Lowell, 
running  10,000  spindles.  The  water  power  would  cost  $50,000.  The 
interest  per  annum  on  that  sum  would  be  $3,000. 

fight  tons  of  coal,  at  Cannelton,  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  con- 

tumed  by  the  Naumkeaj^ mill,  with  .30,0  H)  spiodlea.  would  co«t  but       (960  00 
Engine  •  $70U),  firemen  ($30U)  and  Oil  ($aOU),  per  annarn \,:m  00 

Making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  steam  power  at  Cannelton |i,'^6U  00 

Actually  less,  by  $740  per  annum,  than  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
necessary  water  power  at  Lowell.  All  other  things  being  equal,  then  the 
manufacturer  at  Cannelton,  would  be  assured  that  he  stood  at  least  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him  who  might  command  the  best  water  power  ia 
America ;  and  no  objection  against  the  use  of  steam  power  in  New 
England,  as  to  its  cost,  however  good  that  objection  might  be  there, 
would  have  the  least  bearing  or  effect  on  him.  But  we  have  other 
idrantages  over  New  England,  far  more  important  even  than  this. 
Among  these  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

A  mill  of  10.000  spindles  will  work  up  850  tons  of  cotton  per  annum, 
and  turn  off  750  tons  of  cloth — sheetings,  No.  14 — averaging  2 J  yards 
to  the  pound,  or  somethiug  more  than  4,00  \000  of  yards  per  annum. 
To  tranicport  this  cloth  from  Lowell  to  Louisville  for  a  market,  will  cost 
one-half  of  a  cent  per  yard.  To  transport  the  cotton  used  in  its  mnnu- 
&cture,  from  a  southern  port  to  Lowell,  will  also  cost  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  a  cent  per  yard  of  cloth,  more  than  its  transportation  from  the 
planter  to  Louisville  or  Cannelton.  Hence,  there  would  be  a  flifl^*rence 
m  our  favor  of  one  cent  per  yard  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  for  a 
westfirn  or  :Eouthern  market,  and  the  difU'rence  of  one  half  of  a  cent, 
eren  i(  sent  to  an  eastern  market.     The  difference  of  one  cent  per 
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yard  on  4,000,000  yards,  would  amount  to  $40,000,  tvbich,  compared 
with  the  manufactory  of  the  £ast,  would  be  s^ved  per  annum.  .  This 
would  be  twenty  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  (2d0.00pi,  to  be  invested  in 
the  business. 

The  materials  required  for  the  erection  of  buildings  exist  id  great 
variety  and  profusion  on  the  very  spot  alluded  to,  and  labor  may  be  had 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  New  England, in  consequence 
of  the  conesponding  cheapness  of  almost  every  article  of  living.  On 
the  very  borders  of  the  cotton  growing  regions,  on  the  very  brink'  of 
one  of  the  noble  rivers  which  constitute  the  great  thoroughiares  of  the 
West^  and  with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  market,  the 
location  at  Gannelton  stands  unrivaled,  as  to  its  facilities  for  mant^Sic- 
turing,  by  any  spot  in  the  Union,  whether  we  have  reference  either  to 
communication,  transportation,  xhaterials,  labor,  or  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spindle  or  the  loom,  or  all  of  them.  These  remarks, 
and  the  statements  which  accompany  them,  are  well  substantiated  facts 
and  practical  realities.  They  require  no  argument  to  sustain  them, 
for,  tQ  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  business,  aiid 
with  the  circumstances  named,  or  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
they  will  become  self-evident  But^even  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  itself, 
a  steam  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1846,  with  an  engine  of  190- horse 
power;  and  t&at  this  enterprise  proves  a.  profitable  one,  would  seeinto 
be  pretty  certain,  from  the  fact  that  another  has  been  commenced  in 
(bat  city,  and  is  spen  to  be  put  in  operation,  with  10,868  spindles,  and 
with  260  looms,  with  a  capacity  for  about  double  that  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery. If,  at  Lowell,  steam  power  can  be  made  to  compete  success^ 
fully  with  water  power,  what  may  not  be  expected  of  steam  power  on 
the  lower  Ohio! 


ART.  v.— THE  NOETH  AND  THE  SODTn.*. 

POamON  OF  THE  SECTIONS  ON  THE  ADOPTrON  OP  THE  CdNSTITUTlOW— 
CIIANOEB  SINCE  THEN—DECLINE  OF  SOUTHERN  C1TIBC.PROPERTY  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH— SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE  UNFAVOR  A IlLE  TO  GREAT  CITrEE— 
AVERAGE  WEALTH  AND  COMFORT  NORTH  AND  SOUTH— AVERAGE  PRO- 
DUCT OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Northern,  and  Southern  sections  of 
this  Union  involve  some  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  of  the 
age.  Each  has  a  form  of  civilization  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  lAodem 
times.     The  confederacy  which  has  been  formed  by  their  union  has 

*  The  ^pcr  whieh  it  now  preMntwl  to  o|ir  readers  wes  read  an  an  addreae,  by 
El) wood  Fisher,  Ecq.,  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Society  of  Cincinnati.  It  exrited 
RTeat  spplauae*  and  haa  been  circulated  with  enthaaiaiini.  Many  tliousaind  copies 
were  printi'd  at  the  expense  of  members  of  Congreas.  We  yield  to  policitfitiona 
from  ail  qoarters.  to  publish  it  in  the  Review,  that  it  may  be  the  more  widely  read 
and  preserved.  For  the  first  lime  the  South  has  had  justice  done  to  her  out  of 
her  own  limits.  It  is  our  intention  tQ  complete  hereafter  the  contrast  of  the  North 
and  tlie  South  in  many  particulars,  which  Mr.  Fisher  could  not  embody.  l'h« 
parallel  can  betnced  further,  and  the  South  need  not  fear  the  result.  The  reader, 
by  consultiufr  our  hack  volumes,  will  aee  that  we  have  frequently  slnick  into  this 
field,  and  always  in  the  moat  liberslvpi^it.: 
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astonished  the  world  by  its  success:  but  the  world,  as  well  as  the  two 
sections  themselves,  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  causes  of  this  success, 
and  the  agency  of  the  two  respective  systems  of  society  in  producing  it. 
This  controversy  has  long  been  advancing  on  the  country,  and  now,  in 
consequence  of  recent  events,  it  has  become  general.  In  this  part  of  the 
country,  however,  we  have  had  but  one  side;  and,  as  the  subject  is  one 
of  the  first  magnitude,  I  have  thought  it  highly  important  that  it  should 
be  well  examined.  In  a  commercial  institution  like  this,  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  that  the  causes  of  the  wealth,  and  the  sources  of  the  commerce, 
of  the  country  should  be  well  understood. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  sections  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  equal— each 
being  not  quite  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  South  including  more 
than  half  a  million  of  slaves.  The  territory  then  occupied  by  the  two, 
was,  perhaps,  also  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  fertility.  Their  commerce 
was  also  aoout  the  same;  the  North  exporting  about  (9,800,540  in 
1790,  and  the  South  $9,200,500.*  Even  the  property  held  by  the  two 
sections  was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  amount,  being  about  400,000  mil* 
'  lioos  in  value  each,  according  to  an  assessment  for  direct  taxes  in  1799.* 
For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  present  government,  up  to  1816, 
the  South  took  the  lead  of  the  Korth  in  commerce ;  as  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  exports  of  the  southern  States  amounted  to  about  thirty  mil- 
uons  of  dollars,  which  was  five  millions  more  than  the  northern.  At 
this  time,  in  1816,  South  Carolina  and  New  York  were  the  two  greatest 
exporting  States  of  the  Union,  South  Carolina  exporting  more  than 
•10,000,000,  and  New  York  over  $14,000,000.* 

According  to  the  assessments  made  by  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  in  1815  for  direct  taxes,  the  value  of  property  in  the 
southern  States  had  risen  to  $859,574,697,  the  white  population  being 
then,  according  to  an  average  of  the  census  of  1810  and  that  of  1820, 
about  2,749,795,  or  about  $312  per  head,  whilst  the  property  of  the 
Dorthern  States  amounted  to  $1,042,782,264,*  for  4,326,550  population, 
or  only  $240  per  head. 

Even  in  manufactures,  the  South  at  this  period,  excelled  the  North  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  their  population.  In  1810,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  the  fabrics  of  wool, 
cotton  and  linen,  manufactured  in  the  northern  States,  amounted  to 
40,344.274  yards,  valued  at  $21,061,525,*  whilst  the  South  fabricated 
34,786^497  yards,  estimated  at  $15,771,724.*  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  under  our  present  form  of  government,  the 
South  had  surpassed  the  North  in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  citizens  of 
the  respective  sections. 

Since  that  period,  a  great  change  has  occurred.  The  harbors  of  Nor- 
felk,  of  Richmond,  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  have  been  deserted  for 
those  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston ;  and  New  Orleans  is  the  only 
southern  city  that  pretends  to  rival  its  northern  competitors.  The  grass 
is  growing  m  the  streets  of  those  cities  of  the  South,  which  originally 
aoDopolized  our  colonial  commerce,  and  maintained  their  ascendency 
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in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Union.  Manufactures  and  the  a,rts  have  also 
gone  to  •  take  up  their  abode  in  the  North.  Cities  have  been  expanded 
and  multiplied  in  the  same  favored  region.  Railroads  and  canals  have 
been  constructed,  and  education  has  delighted  there  to  build  her  colleges 
and  seminaries. 

These  phenomena  have  made  a  profound  impression  on  reflecting 
minds  throughout  the  Union,  and  particularly  in  the  South.  By  her 
leading  statesmen,  these  results  have  been  ascribed  to  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Federal  Government  since  1816.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  whole  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  then  so  much  augmented  by  the  war,  as  well  as  the 
increased  expenditures  of  the  Government,  were  made  chargeable  on 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  except  the  slight  income  from  the 
public  lands.  And,  as  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  principal  articles  of 
export,  in  exchange  for  which  we  obtained  our  foreign  goods,  consisted 
of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  it  was  held  that  the  new  policy  was  a 
peculiar  burden  on  the  States  that  produced  those  staples.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  located  at  the 
North,  with  large  deposits  of  government  money,  and  enabled  by  the 
confidence  of  the  government  to  maintain  a  large  circulation,  which 
would  naturally  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  northern  commerce,  it 
was  thought  was  also  adverse  to  southern  commercial  rivalry.  These 
two  measures  were  the  work  of  a  republican  administration  of  the 
government,  but  they  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  states-right 
party.  On  their  passage  in  Congress,  it  was  declared  by  John  Ran* 
dolph,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  sagacious  statesmen  Virginia  or 
any  other  country  ever  produced,  that  a  revolution  in  our  government 
had  occurred,  whose  consequences  no  man  could  calculate.  The  result 
verified  this  prediction.  Our  population  is  now  twenty  millions,  and 
yet  it  is  thought  by  all  parties,  that  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum  is  enough  for  the  support  of  government  in  time  of  peace.  Yet 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  our  population  was  but  little  more  than  half  of 
what  it  is  now,  this  government  exacted  932,000,000  as  duties  on  our 
foreign  imports,  and  that  too  when,  in  consequence  of  this  heavy  bur- 
den on  our  foreign  trade,  we  only  imported  64,000,000.  The  govern- 
ment took  half  the  value  of  the  imports  as  a  tax  on  foreign  trade.  This 
outrage  was  the  cause  of  South  Carolina  nullification. 

Now  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  over  foreign  commerce 
is  by  the  constitution  precisely  the  same  as  over  that  among  the  States. 
It  is  a  power  to  regulate  only.  And  the  South  contended  that  inasmuch 
as  the  imports  from  abroad  were  the  proceeds  chiefly  of  her  staple  ex* 
ports,  and  were,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  product  of  her 
industry  and  capital,  that  there  was  no  more  constitutional  right  to  tax 
them  on  arriving  in  our  ports,  than  to  tax  the  products  of  Sie  North 
when  shipped  to  the  South. 

When,  therefore,  the  statesmen  of  the  South  reflect  on  the  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  their  country  in  the  days  of 
direct  taxation,  and  behold  now  her  dilapidated  cities  and  deserted  har* 
bors,  under  the  change  of  system,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  have  made 
the  halls  of  congress  eloquent  with  the  ruin  and  wrong  they  have  suA 
fered  ?    Or  it  is  wonderful  that  the  North,  whilst  it  cannot  believe  that 
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what  has  been  so  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  should  be  detrimental 
to  others,  should  yet  take  the  South  at  its  word  as  to  its  decline  and  seek 
for  other  causes  of  such  a  result.  This  has  been  done,  and  negro 
slavery  has,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  been  fixed  upon  as  the  great 
and  efficient  cause  of  southern  decline.  And  it  is  now  assumed  that  the 
South,  particularly  the  older  States,  is  undergoing  the  process  of  impover- 
ishment, depopulation  and  decay.  At  the  North  she  is  continually 
spoken  of,  by  almost  all  classes,  in  terms  of  mingled  condemnation  and 
pity.  She  is  accused  of  idleness,  ignorance,  cruelty  and  pride.  She  is 
advised  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  and  emulate  the  North  in  enterprise, 
industry  and  civilization. 

The  first  object  of  civilized  life  is  to  accumulate  wealth,- as  on  that 
depends  improvement  in  science  and  the  arts  and  tbe  supply  of  the 
multiplied  wants  of  society  in  that  state. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  South  is  declared  to  be  falling  behind  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  is  advised  to  abandon*  her  peculiar  institution 
is  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  c<ondition  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
that  awaits  her. 

Now,  in  an  age  like  this,  of  pre-eminent  intelligence,  with  the  school^ 
masters  all  abroad — with  the  universal  diflfusion  of  (he  press  and  the 
post,  and  onr  a  question  like  this,-  of  the  first  magnitude  and  the  least 
complexity,  and  whilst  the  people  of  the  two  sections  are  continually 
tnveiing  amongst  each  other,  and  engaged  in  discussions  with  one 
mother  in  stages  and  steamboats,  in  cars,  in  hotels,  on  the  stump,  and 
in  congress — it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  universal  mistake  prevails  as 
to  the  facts.  Yet,  in  opposition  to  the  existing  opinion  on  the  subject,- 1 
maintain  that  the  South  is  greatly  the  superior  of  the  North  in  wealth, 
,m  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  citizens  respectively,*  and  this  will 
ippear  by  a  comparison  and  progress  of  the  white  people  of  the  respect- 
ive sections.  The  North,  and  even  many  in  the  South,  have  assumed 
a  decline  in  manufactures  and  commerce  to  be  a  decline  of  general 
prosperity.  This  is  an  error.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government^ 
and  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  southern  States,  have  indeed  been- 
imfiivorable  to  the  latter  in  those  pursuits,  but  the  agriculture  of  the 
Sooth  has  maintained  and  advanced  in  prosperity  beyond  that  of  any 
other  people. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  condition  of  the  white  people  of  the  tWa 
sections. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is  crenerally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  flourishing  of  the  North;  and  is  constantly 
referred  to*  by  the  newspapers  as  a  model  for  all  the  others,  and'  very 
finequently  as  a  taunt  to  the  southern.  If,  however,  we  compare  this 
bvorite  of  the  North,  with  Maryland,  a  southern  State,  of  similar  ter- 
ritorial extent,  and  one  of  the  least  of  the  southern  States,  we  shall  find 
the  latter  to  be  decidedly  superior  in  wealtb  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  her  citizens.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  Maryland  had  a 
tree  population  of  380,282,  and  in  1847  her  property  was  assessed  at 
1202,272,650.*  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  737,609, 
and  her  property  now  is  only  (300,000,000.  Taking  these  two  assess- 
ments as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  it  appears  that  the  average 

*  American  Almaoae. 
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property  of  a  free  person  in  Maryland  was  8531,  whilst  in  Massachu- 
setts it  is  now  in  the  palmiest  days  she  has  ever  seen,  only  9406  per 
head — the  freeman  of  Maryland  being  about  25  per  cent,  the  richer. 

The  Slates  of  New  York  and  Virginia  are  both  of  great  territorial 
extent,  and  not  materially  unequal  in  that  respect  New  York  is  also 
regarded,  habitually,  as  one  of  the  grandest  products  of  free  institutions ; 
and  the  present  condition  of  Virginia  is  continually  referred  to,  as  a 
striking  and  melancholy  result  of  slavery.  Her  poverty,  her  ignorance, 
her  idleness,  her  decay  and  her  misery,  are  the  threadbare  topics  of 
modern  political  philosophy  here  and  abroad.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
facts.  Her  free  population  in  1840.  according  to  the  census,  was  790,810, 
and  her  property  is  now  about  $600,000,000.*  The  population  of  New 
York  in  1840  was  2,428,921,  and  in  1847  her  property  is  assessed  at 
$632,699,993.  The  average  properly  of  a  free  person  in  Virginia  is 
$758 :  in  New  York  it  is  only  $260,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third. 

Virginia,  instead  of  being  poor,  and  in  need  of  the  pity  of  the 
much  poorer  population  of  the  North,  is  perhaps  the  richest  community 
in  the  world.  The  average  wealth  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  about  the  stame,  but  it  is  not  near  so  productive ;  and  1  think  it  de- 
monstrable, that  no  people  on  earth  live  in  a  condition  of  greater  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  than  those  of  Virginia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
fear  a  decline  in  her  wealth.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840, 
Virginia,  with  a  free  population  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  New 
York,  and  a  capital  something  less,  produced,  from  the  various  branches 
of  her  industry,  more  than  half  the  product  of  New  York ;  and  as  the 
total  population  of  Virginia,  slave  and  free,  is  only  about  half  of  that 
of  New  York,  it  is  clear,  that  after  deducting  the  annual  consumption 
of  both,  Virginia  will  have  a  larger  proportional  surplus  remaining  to 
augment  the  stock  of  her  permanent  property. 

If  now  we  examine  the  relative  condition  of  the  new  States,  the  same 
results  are  apparent.  The  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  lie  side  by  side, 
and  ar«  of  similar  climate,  fertility  and  extent — the  proportion  of  rich 
land  being,  however,  less  in  Kentucky.  Their  age  is  also  nearly  the 
same,  Kentucky  having  been  admitted  as  a  State  about  eleven  years  be- 
fore Ohio.  Ohio  is  considered  the  most  prosperous  State  in  the  West, 
and  is  continually  contrasted  with  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting the  blighting  efiects  of  slavery  on  the  fatter.  Let  us  see  with  what 
reason. 

In  1840,  Kentucky  had  a  free  population  of  597,570,  and  her  prop- 
erty amounts,  according  to  her  tax  assessment  of  1848,  to  about  272,- 
847,696.t  Ohio,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  1,519,467,  and  her 
assessment  last  year  was  421,067,99 1.  J  The  average  value  of  property 
belonging  to  each  free  person  in  Kentucky  is  $45€H--in  Ohio  it  is  only 

*  The  property  of  MassftchuMtts  is  stated  according  to  recent  estimates  in  her 
^pers.  That  of  Virjjinia  was  curoputed  at  the  amount  now  assumed  in  1834  by 
rrof.  Dew.  I  have  seen  no  official  statement.  But  if  she  taxes  other  property  at 
high  as  negroes,  the  total  rou9t  now  far  exceed  that  estimate,  as  in  1847  the 
taxed  252,317  adult  slaves  at  #80,741,  who  are  worth  about  $400,000,000,  and 
taxes  her  other  properly,  real  and  personal  #354,454,  exclusive  of  merchant's  stock, 
and  the  Governor's  message  states  there  has  been  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in 
every  item  of  taxation  ia»t  year. 

t  Ky.  Auditor's  Report,  184&  t  Ohio  Anditer's  Report 
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9276,  or  more  than  one-third  less;  and  as  the  population  of  Ohio  is  now 
still  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  Kentucky  than  in  1840,  the  dififer- 
eoce  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  still  more. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  the  price  of  land  in 
Kentucky  is,  in  consequence  of  slavery,  much  lower  than  in  Ohio.  I 
have  examined  the  Auditor's  reports  of  both  States,  which  present  in 
detail  .the  valuation  of  all  their  lands.  In  Kentucky  the  average  value 
is  about  seven  dollars  per  acre,  in  Ohio  it  is  about  eleven,  and  I  am  very 
confident  that  the  quality  of  Ohio  land  is  to  that  extent  superior — as  in 
Kentucky  there  is  a  large  mountain  region,  for  which  Ohio  has  nothing 
equivalent.  Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free  people  of  the  slave- 
hokiiog  States — of  those  States  which  are  uniformly  regarded  as  the 
victims  of  property  and  ruin — are  all  richer,  much  richer,  than  those  of 
the  oon-slaveholding  States,  which  have  been  usually  considered  as  the 
most  flourishing  members  of  this  Confederacy,  and  the  most  prosperous 
communities  the  world  ever  saw.  Such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of 
official  documents  on  the  subject — the  highest  authority  that  exists. 
For  I  have  taken  nearly  all  these  statements  of  the  property  of  the  sev- 
eral States  alluded  to,  from  the  assessments  made  by  public  officers  for 
the  collection  of  taxes.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  valuations,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge; — but  those  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  are,  according  to  my  opportunities  of  observation,  as 
nearly  correct  a^  need  be  desired.  As  to  the  other  States  the  chances  of 
vror  are  perhaps  as  great  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

Id  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  of  course  included  in  the  prop* 
eny.  This  is  sometimes  objected  to,  but  I  think  without  reason.  The 
qoestion  is,  which  is  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital — in  land 
and  slaves,  as  is  usual  in  the  slaveholding  States — or  in  land  alone,  or 
commerce  and  manufactures,  as  in  the  northern  States?  And  this 
qoestion  is  almost  universally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the 
South,  according  to  its  laws,  the  slave  is  as  available  to  his  owner  for 
the  purposes  of  property,  as  any  other  property.  The  North  has  held, 
however,  that  this  peculiar  species  of  property,  instead  of  being  profit- 
able to  the  owner,  has  been  impoverishing  and  ruinous.  And  in  con- 
ttadiction  to  this  I  have  shown  that  in  every  community  where  it 
exists,  there  wealth  abounds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  States 
from  which  it  was  excluded,  whatever  may  be  their  climate,  soil  or  ter- 
ritory. But  even  if  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  slaves  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  left  out  of  the  schedule  of  their  property, 
the  white  people  of  those  States  would  still  remain  wealthier,  on  an 
average,  than  those  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

By  others  again  it  is  contended,  that  in  estimating  the  average  wealth 
of  individuals  in  a  community,  the  slaves  ought  to  be  included  as  persons, 
and  left  out  as  property.  This,  I  think,  is  also  an  error,  for  the  reason 
before  stated.  Where  it  is  contended  that  the  white  man  ought  to  aban- 
don slave  property,  because  it  makes  him  poor,  or  prevents  him  from 
getting  rich,  it  is  absurd  to  assert  that  he  not  only  has  no  property  in  his 
•lave,  but  that  other  property  belongs  equally  to  him.  But  if  for  any 
other  purpose  or  view  of  political  economy,  the  slave  be  included  with 
tho  freeman  in  averaging  the  property  of  a  State,  it  will  even  then  ap- 
pear that  in  the  States  I  have  considered,  the  southern  are  still  wealthier 
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than  the  northern,  couating  the  slaves  as  persons  and  deducting  them 
from  the  property.  So  that  in  no  aspect  of  the  question  whatever,  is 
there  any  foundation  in  fact  for  the  popular  delusion  that  the  southern 
Stales,  or  any  of  them,  are  either  now  or  heretofore,  or  likely  to  he  here- 
after«  inferior  to  their  northern  neighbors  in  wealth — but  the  reverse. 

The  triumph  of  southern  enterprise  and  capital  in  the  accumulation 
o{  wealth  being  established  as  a  fact,  demands  of  us  an  investigation  of 
its  causes — and  this,  1  think,  will  materially  elucidate  the  character  of 
modern  civilization,  and  particularly  that  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  United  Suites. 

The  original  methods  of  acquiring  wealth,  adopted  by  men  on  their 
organization  into  communities,  was  by  conquest  or  commerce.  Hence, 
the  almost  exclusively  military  character  of  one  great  class  of  the  ancient 
states;  which  resulted  in  the  universal  empire  successively  of  the  Assyri- 
an, Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  governments ;  and  hence  the  rise  of 
Tyre  and  Carthage.  Hence,  also,  in  the  piddle  ages,  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  long  protracted  efiforts  of  France  to  conquer 
England,  and  England  to  conquer  France—and  the  wealth  of  Venice, 
Grenoa  and  Holland.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  arts  had  made  more 
progress,  manufactures  were  included  in  the  means  of  creating  wealth. 
The  policy  of  England  has  combined  the  three— conquest,  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  by  these  she  has  succeeded  in  the  construction  of 
an  empire  which,  for  extent  of  territory  and  wealth,  has  never  had  a 
parallel.  The  policy  of  England  has  been  dictated  by  her  insular  poii- 
tion.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  acquire  the  empire  of  the 
sea,  to  be  secure  from  i^ivasion  by  great  continental  powers,  and  with  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  to  establish  a  great  colonial  empire. 
The  growth  of  such  a  great  power  in  commerce,  was  the  strongest 
possible  stimulus  to  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  hence,  her 
success  in  them.  But  an  extraordinary  development  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  has  always  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  cities,  which  causes  inequality  of  condition,  gr^t  depravity  of 
morals,  great  increase  of  want  and  of  crime ;  consequences  that  are  mtal 
in  the  first  place  to  liberty  in  governments,  and  finally  to  indep^dence  in 
nations.  This  tendency  has  been  so  obvious  and  universal  among  the 
great  States  of  all  ages,  as  to  have  caused  the  belief  that  communities, 
like  individuals,  contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution  which 
must  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  dust. 

But  whether  we  consider  a  Slate  as  a  moral  being,  whose  essence 
consists  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  mortal,  or  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  race 
or  persons  that  founded  or  inhabit  it.  and  therefore  transient,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  prosperity  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  evils  referred 
to,  that  generally  aUend  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Rural  life  has  always  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  its  innocence. 

*'  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town :  '* 

But  it  is  a  kind  of  life  that  has  seldom  been  thought  favorable  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth — the  first  want  of  civilization.  It  is  also  usually 
associated  with  rudeness  of  manners.  Hence,  the  votaries  of  fortune  and 
society  have  preferred  the  city ;  and,  if  to  these  we  add  the  vast  multitude 
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who  seek  the  immediate  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
which  cities  afibrd,  at  the  hazard  of  future  want,  we  have  a  clear  solution 
of  the  undue  tendency  to  city  at  the  expense  of  country  life.  This  great 
erii,  sufficient  of  itself  to  cast  a  stigma  on  civilization  and  even  ultimate- 
ly to  destroy  it,  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  encountered  and  con- 
ooered  by  the  institutions  of  the  South ;  and  in  the  great  achievement 
Virginia  led  the  way.  Amongst  the  early  white  settlers  of  Virginia 
were  many  of  the  Cavaliers  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Roundheads  and  of  Cromwell.  The  Cavaliers  were  of 
the  country  party  in  England,  the  cities  and  towns  were  more  generally 
devoted  to  the  Iloundheads.  The  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  ^eem  to  have 
brought  over  with  them  from  England  a  hostility  even  to  the  modes  of 
life  of  the  enemies  they  left  behind  them,  as  the  settfers  of  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand)  from  the  Roundheads,  became  highly  commer- 
cial. These  peculiarities  were  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner  in  the 
progress  of  the  two  colonies.     Bancroft  tells  us : 

"Bat  the  ^preatest  safeguard  of  liberty  in  Virginia  was  the  individual  freedom 
af  mind,  which  formed  of  necesaity  the  character  of  independent  landholders 
lifing  apart  on  their  plantations.  In  the  age  of  commercial  monopoly  Virginia 
had  not  one  market  town — not  one  place  of  trade.  As  to  all  outward  appearance 
if  looked  all  like  (i  wild  desert,  and  the  mercantile  world,  founding  its  judgment 
00  the  absence  of  cities,  regarded  it  as  *one  of  the  poorest,  miserablest,  and 
worst  countries  in  America.'  It  did  not  seek  to  share  actively  in  the  profits  of 
commerce :  it  had  little  of  the  precious  metals,  and  still  less  of  credit-— it  was 
Mtiilied  with  agriculture.  Taxes  were  paid  in  tobacco;  remittances  to  Europe 
were  made  in  tobacco ;  the  revenue  of  tne  clergy,  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
eslony,  was  collected  in  the  same  currency;  the  colonial  tradesman  received  his 
pay  in  straggling  parcels  of  it,  and  ships  from  abroad  were  obliged  to  be  whole 
Bonths  in  the  nvers,  before  boats  visiting  the  several  plantations  on  their  banks 
CMld  pick  up  a  cargo.  In  the  season  of  a  commercial  revolution,  the  commercial 
eiemeiit  did  not  enter  into  the  character  of  the  colony.  Its  inhabitants  <  daily 
more  and  more  averse  to  cohabitation.' '' 


Such  was  the  character  of  Virginia  in  1700 — ninety-two  years  after 
the  colony  was  founded,  and  seventy-six  before  her  Independence — such 
she  has  remained.  I  have  seen  a  law  passed  by  her  legislature  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  prohibiting  merchants  from  serving  as  Represen- 
tatives in  the  Continental  Congress. 

But  this  primitive  character  of  Virginia  could  not  have  been  preserv- 
ed to  the  extent  we  now  behold,  but  for  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
soil  of  Virginia  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
and  African  slave  labor  to  its  cultivation ;  and  tobacco  soon  became  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  introduction  of  this  sort  of  labor  had  the 
effect  of  excludin&r,  in  a  great  measure,  emigration  from  Europe— 
the  emigration  which  subverted  the  ascendency  of  the  Quakers  of  Penn- 

glvania — which  has  materially  modified  the  original  character  of  New 
Bgland,  and  still  more  of  the  new  free  States  of  the  West.  And  it 
has  been  through  negro  slavery  that  agriculture  has  been  made,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  profitable  and  attractive  as  to 
render  rural  life  the  favorite  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple—to make  the  country,  instead  of  the  towns,  the  abode  of  elegant 
manners  and  refined  taste.  And  this  system  of  society  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  other  States  of  the  South,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  their 
primitive  character  to  that  of  Virginia^-to  her  example— to  emigration 
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into  them  of  m£^)y  Virginians^— the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  which  is  more  favorable  to  the  employment  of  slave 
labor  than  that  of  tobacco. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  fifteen  Southern  States— one-half  of  the  number 
belonging  to  the  Union— occupying  half  our  territory — who  present 
the  extraordinary  and,  so  far  as  my  researches  extend,  the  unparalleled 
result  oi  a  population  which  has  acquired  greater  wealth  by  agriculture, 
than  any  other  people  in  any  other  manner ;  and  who  have  consequently 
given  ascendancy  within  their  borders  to  country  life  over  city,  in  social 
and  political  power.  In  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  which  can  be 
compared  in  civilization  with  ours,  the  landholders  are  indeed  a  very 
wealthy  class,  perhaps  the  most  so,  but  they  have  dwellings  in  London, 
and  pass  a  large  part  of  the  year  there.  The  landholders  of  great  Brit- 
ain also  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  population. 

We  must  now  consider  the  effect. upon  the  various  elements  of  civili- 
zation, of  a  population  at  once  wealthy  and  rural  like  that  of  the  South. 

In  communities  which  have  acquired  great  wealth,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal that  such  wealth  is  very  unequally  distributed.  Extreme  poverty 
and  extreme  wealth  characterize  the  population — but  the  mass  are  poor. 
This  is  perhaps  inevitable  where  manufactures,  or  commerce  or  conquest, 
are  the  means  of  acquisition.  And  in  England  this  is  strikingly  dis- 
played. But  it  is  not  so  in  an  agricultural  people.  I  know  it  is  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  much  greater  inequality  ojf  property  exists  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  But  although  I  do  not  possess  exact  knowledge  oo 
this  point,  there  is  enough  known  to  prove  that  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
The  State  of  Virginia  allows  none  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  but 
white  freeholders,  leaseholders  of  five  years  and  housekeepers  who  are 
heads  of  families.  Now  it  appears,  by  the  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1844,  that  Virginia  sfave  about  95,000  votes;  allowing  10,- 
000  for  voters  who  did  not  attend  the  polls,  and  it  appears  that  there  are 
105,000  free  white  males  in  that  State  who  are  either  freeholders,  lease- 
holders or  housekeepers  ahd  heads  of  families,  and  by  the  census  of 
1840  there  were  only  157,989  white  mates  in  that  State  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  so  that  two-thirds  of  them  are-  either  freeholders,  lease- 
holders, or  housekeepers.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  North- 
ern States  are  freeholders,  but  I  have  seen  a  detailed  statement,  from  one 
of  the  interior  counties  of  New  York,  from  which  it  appears  that  only 
half  the  voters  were  freeholders :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Bostoh  contain  nearly  half  the  property  of  the  States  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  in  those  cities  pauperism  pre- 
vails to  greater  extent  than  any  where  else  in  the  Union,  it  is  clear  that 
great  inequality  of  property  prevails. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  a  new  State  and  an  agricultural  one,  and  very  pros- 
perous, may  be  presumed  to  enjoy  a  tolerable  equal  distribution  or  prop- 
erty. There  are  in  this  State,  by  the  last  assessment,  about  fifty  thousand 
pleasure  carriages,  and  the  possession  of  one  of  these,  is  an  indication  of 
a  comfortable  condition  of  a  family.  In  Virginia  there  were  in  1847, 
over  19,000;  and  that  in  a  white  population  about  one-third  as  great  at 
ours  is  now.  This  proves  that  the  aegree  of  comfort  which  such  estab- 
lishments indicate,  is  more  diffused  in  Virginia  that  in  Ohia  The  pro- 
portion of  dwellings,  built  in  a  year,  is  another  indication  of  comfort,  and 
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the  degree  of  its  diffiisioD  among  a  people.  According  to  the  retnrns  of 
the  raarshais  in  1840,  Massachusetts,  whose  white  population  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  Virginia,  huilt  324  hrick  houses  in'  that  year. 
Virginia  huilt  402,  or  nearly  one-fourth  mora  Massachusetts  built 
1249  wooden  houses  the  saitie  year,  Virginia,  2604,  or  more  than  double. 
The  cost  of  the  houses  in  Massachusetts  was  $2,767,134;  in  Virginia, 
only  $1,367,393,  or  about  half.  Now  if  this  excess  in  the  cost  of  the 
houses  of  Massachusetts  be  attributable  to  tl^  excess  of  business,  or 
manufacturing  structures  among  them,  it  swells  the  proportion  of  dwell- 
ings built  in  Virginia,  and  thus  displays  a  still  greater  progress  in  com- 
fort among  the  population  of  the  latter.  But  if  the  excess  of  cost  in 
Massachusetts  is  owing  to  the  superior  style  of  her  dwellings,  it  proves, 
since  the  number  is  so  much  less,  a  still  greater  inequality  of  property. 
A  comparison  of  the  houses  built  in  New  York  the  same  year  with  those 
in  Virginia,  exhibits  similar  resuks.  And  I  will  add  that  the.same  thing 
is  true,  by  a  comparison  between  Virginia  and  Ohio,  akhough  one  is 
eoosidered  tlie  most  declining,  the  other  the  n^ost  advancing.  State  in 
the  Union ;  one  supposed  to  be  the  most  unequal  in  the  distribution  of 
property,  the  other  the  reverse.  In  1840  Ohio  buik  970  brick  and 
2764  wooden  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $3,776,823.  Thus,  while  we  had 
twice  the  white  population,  we  built  only  a  fourth  more  of  houses. 
Kentucky,  also,  as  well  as  Virginia,  surpassed  Ohio  in  this  respect. 
Kentucky  built  485  brick,  and  1757  wooaen  houses;  thus,  with  only 
40  per  cent  of  Ohio's  white  population,  she  built  75  per  cent  of  the 
namber  of  houses  Ohk>  did.  The  fact  is  that  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
eonstructed  in  that  year,  more  buildings  in  proportion  to  their  whole 
population,  black  and  white,  than  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  This  result 
does  not  appear,  indeed,  in  the  cities,  or  in  the  principal  streets  of  cities, 
and  therefore  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  fugitive  and  superficial 
observers,  or  newspaper  item-mongers,  but  .it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
labors  of  the  officers  of  government,  who  were  required  to  visit  the 
country  as  well  as  the  towns,  the  bye«ways  as  well  as  the  highways, 
and  it  is  triumphant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  aggregate  prosperity 
and  widespread  individual  comfort  of  the  States  which  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  new  School  of  politicians,  and  political  economists,  as  the 
objects  of  their  sympathies  and  the  victims  of  their  theories. 

The  same  relative  condition  of  comfort  in  the  two  respective  sections 
of  the  Union,  is  indicated  in  their  food!  Although  Virginia  is  not  an 
exporter  of  animal  food,  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  it,  of  all 
the  Slates.  In  1840  she  possessed  1,992,155  hogs,  which  is  almost 
identically  the  same  number  that  Ohio  had,  akhough  Ohio  has  twice 
the  white  population,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  large  exporter  of  pork, 
while  Virginia  imports,  in  addition  to  her  own  stock,  every  year,  a  large 
quantity.  New  York,  with  three  times  the  white  population,  was  ma- 
terially behind  Virginia  in  this  respect  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  mass  of  provisions  produced  in  any  State,  are  designed  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  as  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  the  dwellings  of  an 
agricultural  people  is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  importation.  Hence, 
the  products  of  such  a  people  afford  a  good  criterion  of  the  character  of 
their  food.  The  stock  of  neat  cattle  in  New  York  was  1,911,244;  in 
Virginia  it  was  1,021,148,  the  proportion  of  Virginia  being  stilt  the 
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greater.  In  sheep  alone,  was  New  York  better  off,  haFing  5,1 18,777, 
whilst  Virgiaia  had  1,293,772,  which,  however,  is  onljr  ab^ut  150,000 
less  than  her  share.  The  proportion  of  poultry  in  Virginia  is  double 
that  of  New  York.  And  in  all  these  articles  Virginia  is  still  more 
the  superior  of  Ohio  than  of  New  York.  So,  also,  is  Kentucky.  So 
that  if  it  be  said  that  New  York  is  an  importer  of  such  provisions,  and 
therefore  consumes  more  than  her  production  indicates,  what  isio  be  said 
of  Ohio  which  exports  them  all.  Now,  in  determining  the  relative  com- 
fort of  two  civilized  communities  in  the  same  climate,  th^  quantity  of 
animal  food  they  respectfully  consume  is  a  well  established  criterion. 
Yet,  here  is  a  State  in  the  warmer  climate,  consuming  the  greater  pro- 
portion. For  when  it  is  considered  that  the  hog  is  killed  for  food  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  and  neat  cattl«  at  five  or  six  years, 
it  will  appear  that  the  excess  of  animal  food  in  Virginia  or  Kentucky 
over  New  York  or  Ohio  is  quite  large — is  quite  large,  indeed,  even  if 
we  include  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  population  of  the  former  States. 
A  reference  to  the  quality  of  breadstufis  and  other  vegetable  food,  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Virginia  isifae  larg^t  producer  of  wheat,  the 
finest  and  costliest  material  of  bread,  of  any  other  State,  according  to  her 
population.  Her  crop  of  1840  was  10,109,716  bushels;  that  of  New 
York  was  only  12,286,418;  of  Ohio,  16,571,661.  Ail  these  are  wheat 
exporting,  as  well  as  wheat  consumingi  States,  but  still  the  great  mass  of 
that  article  must  be  consumed  in  the  respective  States  of  its  production. 
In  proportion  to  her  white  population,  Virginia  produces  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  wheat  more  than  Ohio,  and  twq  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
New  York.  How  is  the  deficiency  supploed  in  New  York  ?  Not  by 
importation,  but  by  the  substitution  of  potiitoes,  that  cheapest  article  of 
vegetable  food,  to  which  the  misfortunes  or  improvidence  of  Ireland  have 
driven  her.  New  York,  instead  of  producing  her  proportion  of  wheat 
with  Virginia,  which  would  be  thirty-five  millions  of  bushels,  instead  of 
twelve,  produces  annually  thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Virginia,  with  nearly  half  a  million  of  slaves,  instead  of 
resorting  to  this  cheap  food  for  them^  produces  only  about  three  millions 
of  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  provides  her  neg|t>es  with  com,  of  which  her 
annual  crop  is  about  34^  millions  of  busbdLi,  and  which  is  a  much  more 
costly  and  substantial  article  of  food.  The  tendency  manifested  by  New 
York  to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the  cheapest,  but  the  more  precarious 
and  less  nourishing  article  of  vegetable  food  is  also  distinctly  visible  in 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  is  a  fact  which  alw&ys  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  estimate  of  their  present  and. future  comfort  In  Massa- 
chusetts agriculture  is  rapidly  declining — particularly  the  production  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  breadstufis;  a  fact  which  is  admitted  and  lamented  by 
one  of  her  leading  papers — the  Boston  Atlas.  The  following  statements 
are  from  the  ofiicial  returns  of  the  State: 

Bnab.  Wheat.      Ind.  Corn..         Barley.  Eye.  Bockwheat.       Potatoee. 

1640         310,000        3,203,000        156,000        563,000        10;2,000        4,850,000 
1845  48,000        1,985,000        121,000        447,000  32,000        4,769,000 

Decrease,  162,000  218,000  34,000        116,000  70,000  83,000 

Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  States  of  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing character  chiefiy,  should  produce  as  much  from  the  soil  in 
proportion  to  population,  as  the  agricnltural    But  the  articles  they  do 
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produce,  aod  their  proportions  to  each  other,  indicate  the  quality  of  food 
at  least  of  the  agricultural  population.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Masnichusetts  consume  but  little  wheat  bread,  and  use  rye,  Indian 
corn  and  and  potatoes  as  substitutes. 

(Th  be  eonehided  in  our  ntxt.) 


AST.  VI.— AGRICULTUE&L  AND  PHYSICAL  CAPABILITIES  W  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

# 

TERRITORY— CLIMATE— flOILS-SWAMP8—NAVlOATION~BEALTH--NATURAL 
MANURES— MINERALS-AGRICULTURE— i>R0DUCT8.* 

What,  then,  are  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  South  Carolina  ?  In 
richness,  variety  and  abundatice,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
of  the  same  territorial  extent,  exceeds  them.  Of  the  four  great  mate- 
rials for  human  clothing-^cotton,  wool,  silkt  and  flax:|: — her  climate 
and  soil  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  first  three,  and  in  locations  to 
the  last  Of  the  prominent  articles  of  food,  she^  produces  rice,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley^  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  different 
tirieties  of  the  pea  tribe.  For  the  habitation  of  man,  the  earth,  her 
granaries  and  forests,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Iron,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  wants  of  every  class  in  society,  is  superior  in  quality,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  to  any  found  in  our  country:  Gold,  not  too  abundant 
to  divert  from  other  and  more  profitable  pursuits,  but  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  capital,  excites  tbe  enterprise  and  rewards  the  labor  of  a  por- 
lion  of  our  citizens.  In  other  minerals,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  she  is 
neither  deficient  in  quantity  nor  value.  While  the  woods  abound  in 
game,  including  the  deer  and  turkey,  the  ocean  which  laves  her  south- 
em  border,  and  the  numerous  streams,  both  salt  and  fresh,  that  penetrate 
every  part  of  her  surface,  yield  almost  every  variety  of  the  choicest  fish. 
In  relation  to  medicinal  and  culinary  plants,  her  catalogue  is  large.  To 
tobacco,  indigo^  and  hemp,  which  once  were  staple  commodities ;  fruits 

*  We  are  oblijred  to  Governor  Seabrook  for  bis  most  able  and  elaborate  essay 
upon  the  agricoltural  capacities  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  means  of  improving 
them—*'  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.*'  From  this 
essay  we  make  such  extracts  as  appear  sboye,  and  regret  space  will  not  admit  of 
more.  Governor  Peabrook  passes  in  review  the  whole  duty  of  the  State  and  its 
citizens,  in  regard  to  public  wealth.  He  is  particularly  excellent  in  the  discussion 
of  '<  agricultural  societies**— r'*  the  pine  lands**— •<'  reclamation  of  swamps** — ^*<deep 
plowing** — '*  drainages*^ — *  manure** — •*  peat** — '*  sheep  walks** — **  the  grasses^' 
**  rotation  of  crops** — **  the  cow  pea,**  &.c.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  the  Gover- 
nor found  use  for  our  labors,  which  he  has  once  or  twice  acknowledged  in  his 
esssy,  and  would  have  been  a  little  happier,  perhaps — we  say  it  pleasantly — had 
he  dignified  our  Review  with  a  place  in  bis  ratalogue  q{  works  valuable  or  useful 
to  Qgriculturists,  the  more  especially,  as  he  wa^  indebted  to  it  for  this  very  cata- 
logue, which  we  prepared,  some  time  ago,  with  mtiHh  pains.  See  Com.  Review, 
vol.  IV,  444.  ^ 

t  In  '1759,  South  Carolina  exported  10,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

t  Linton  Ftrgmtrum,  or  Virginia  flax,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  of  the  same 
iunily  with  linum  uniatitnanum,  or  common  flax. 

iEixeept  in  Orangeburg,  where  it  is  still  a  source  of  profit  to  a  few  planters,  in- 
digo is  npwhere  grown  in  South  Carolina.  That  it  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  India, 
baa,  I  anderttano,  been  recently  proved. 
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and  esculent  vegetablea  that  every  where  gteet  the  eye;  and  other  pro- 
ductions which  minister  to  the  comfort  or  necessities  of  her  people,  it  is 
needless  in  this  place  Especially  to  direct  your  notice.  So  remarkable 
indeed  is  her  topographical  condition,  that  wheat*  and  the  sugar  cane 
grow  profitably  side  by  side ;  and  the  orange  and  the  olive  ripen  under 
the  provident  care  of  the  same  family  of  cultivators  who  extract  the 
saccharine  matter  of  the  maple,  but  essay  in  vain  to  secure  the  maturity 
of  the  native  corn  of  America.f 

To  comprehend  this  subject  in  all  its  relations,  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination is  necessary. 

1.  South  Carolina  is  most  favorably  situated,^  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  States  of  the  Union,  but  to  the  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Midway 
between  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  and  the  burninsf  heats  of  the 
tropics:  in  her  climate,  seasons  and  productions,  it  has  oeen  justly  re- 
presented, that  she  combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  alL  If  we  ex- 
cept tropical  fruits,  to  which  frost  is  fatal,  her  capacity  successfully  to 
rear  all  the  grains,  fruits  and  esculent  roots,  which  enrich  more  southern 
countries,  is  nearly  certain.  Her  latitude  for  cotton  enjoys  an  extraor- 
dinary advantage.  Much  further  South,  the  forcing  nature  of  a  vertical 
sun  develops  the  plant  too  rapidly,  thereby  running  it  into  weed  and 
foliage ;  it  is  from  the  same  cause  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
caterpillar  and  other  insects.  Further  north,  the  season  is  too  short  to 
mature  an  abuadant  crop  of  balls,  while  the  staple  degenerates  and 
becomes  less  valuable. 

From  the  Sea-Islands  the  best  cotton  known  to  commerce  is  exported. 
So  circumscribed  are  the  limits  in  which  it  can  be  grown,  that  a  half 
degree  (32^  10'  to  32^  40'  north  latitude)  of  the  sea  coast  of  North 
America,  seems  to  be  the  precise  point  where  the  length,  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  fibre  are  most  happily  blended. .  In  reference  to  rice  our 
State  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly. 

2.  South  Carolina  includes  30,^13  square  miles,  or  19,435,680  acres. 
Of  this  area,  there  is  as  little  land  in  one  body,  the  highest  authorities^ 
assure  us,  unsusceptible  of  remunerating  culture,  9$  the  United  States 
can  furnish.  Undistinguished  by  mountains  with  their  agricultural 
disadvantages,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  spurs  that  make  out  from 
the  great  range  which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  capable  of  profitable  tillage  to  their 
very  summits. 

3.  As  a  difierence  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  exists  between  the 
western  and  eastern  hemispheres,  the  countries  of  the  latter  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  atmospheric  influences  with  South  Carolina,  com- 
prise the  most  delightful  and  fruit-bearing  portions  of  France,  Italy, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Russia,  Tartary  and  China. 

4.  Between  the  primitive  and  alluvial  formations,  the  State  is  nearly 


*  Wheat  18  cultivated  in  the  State,  with  advantage,  as  low  as  N.  L.  3^  30'. 

t  From  bleak,  cold  windsi  the  northern  side  of  the  glassy  mountains,  it. is  said, 
will  not  produce  maize. 

t  Between  32°  4'  30"  and  35<»  IS*  north  latitude,  and  l<^30'  and  6«  54'  west 
longitude  from  the  cf  pitol  at  Washington ;  or  18^  25'  and  83^  49'  wast  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  \ 

§  Messrs.  Rufifin  and  Taomey,  late  agrienltanl  sanreyon  of  the  State. 
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equally  divided.  The  soils,  tbopgh  of  every  kind,  may  be  said  to  com- 
prehend six  varieties,*  each  the  best  suited  to  a  certam  crop,  yet  all  of 
them  capable  of  advantageously  producing  three-fourths  of  the  vege- 
table products  grown  in  its  limits.  While  local  difierenoes  are  every- 
where observable,  the  surface  and  soil  of  the  upper  districts  present  a 
great  similarity ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  lower  country.  In  the 
former,  the  lands  are  broken  and  hilly;  in  the  latter,  level;  oak  is  the 
natural  growth* of  the  one;  pine  of  the  other.  Clay  is  the  soil  of 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  State ;  and,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is  almost  the  universal  substratum.  A  close,  stiflf 
land  predominates  generally  in  the  parishes,  and  an  open  sand  on  the 
Sea-Islands. 

The  high  lands  of  the  country,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  are 
naturally  much  superior  to  those  of  the  pine-covered  region — but  the 
alluvial  bottoms  of  the  former  are  greatly  surpassed  in  richness  by  the 
river  swamps  of  the  latter.  In  its  capacity  for  permanent  improvement, 
the  granite  half  of  the  State  has  been  more,  highly  favored  by  nature 
than  the  alluvial.  This  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  open  texture,  per- 
meable to  water,  of  its  clayey  subsoil,  and  the  potash  in  the  soil  and 
subsoil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the ,  felspar  and  mica  of  the 
granite.  In  a  few  localities,  however,  the  depth  of  the  substratum  and 
its  proximity  to  the  surface  offer  serious  obstacles  to  a  higher  production. 
These,  among  other  causes,  seem  yet  to  be  operating  against  the  cul- 
tivation of  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  those  peculiar  soils  known  as  the 
'^Flat  Woods"  of  Abbeville;  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dutchman's 
creek  and  Wateree  creek  in  Fairfield ;  and  the  Black  Jack  lands  of 
Chester.  Deriving  their  fertility  from  the  hornblendef  of  the  disinte- 
grated rocks  which  lie  below  the  close  clay  subsoil,  it  would  appear 
that  steady  industry,  incited  and  directed  by  ordinary  skill,  was  alone 
wanting  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  uncommon  productiveness, 
which)  in  despite  of  long-continued  and  improvident  tillage,  still  distin- 
guishes these  remarkable  tracts  of  land. 

In  reference  to  the  soils  of  the  primitive  country,  to  one  more  pecu- 
liarity only,  shall  1  now  advert  Where  the  rocks  lie  horizontally,  it  is 
known  that  the  soils  derived  from  clay  States  frequently  suffer  from  the 
impenetrable  nature  of  the  sub^l  and  the  position  of  the  underlying 
rocks.  In  the  regions  to  which  they  are  confined  in  this  State,  they 
^are  all  highly  inclined,  presenting  their  edges  to  the  suiface  and  allow- 
ing the  water  to  percolate  between  the  strata." 

5.  The  swamps,  covering  2,000  square  miles  of  land  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility,  are  capable  of  thorough  and  economical  drainage,  and  con- 
▼ersk)n  into  active  and  available  capital. 

The  pine  lands,  embracing  about  6,000,000  of  acres,  constitute  the 
most  neglected  section  of  the  State.  While  in  some  quarters,  they  are 
erroneously  regarded  as  valuable  only  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of 
their  timber,  in  others,  the  belief  is  equally  unsound,  that  their  produc- 

*  I.  Tide  Rwamp,  now  appropriated  to  the  ciltore  ef  rice;  3,  inland  swamp,  to 
rice,  cotton,  corn,  peai,  Sec;  3,  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to 
4eng  cotton,  com,  potatoes,  Slc,  ;  5.  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton,  corn,  &c.; 
%  pine  harren,  to  fruits,  Tegetables,  &c 

t  HomUeBdecoBUiiM  about  Id  per  cent  of  lime,  and  obont  90  per  ceaL  of  iron. 
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live  capacity  is  limited  to  plants  which  flourish  solely  in  a  thin  and  feeble 
soil.  That,  in  all  its  relations,  it  is  a  district  of  country  of  immeasura- 
ble value  to  our  community,  will  hereafter  be  attempted  to  be  shown. 

6.  South  Carolina  is  most  bountifully  supplied '  with  Water.  The 
base  of  her  triangular  form  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  and  one'  of  her 
lateral  sides  rests  on  a  river  accessible  to  vessels  more  than  one-hatf  its 
length,  and  small  boats  100  miles  beyond.  Many  bold  and  navigable 
streams,  with  numerous  tributaries  coursing  through'  her  territory  in 
every  direction,  disembogue  into  the  Atlantic  at  distances  from  each 
other  the  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  intercommunication  and 
traffic.  Before  reaching  the  points  where  all  traces  of  their  distinctive 
character  are  lost  for  ever,  by  united  contributions,  they  form  a  bold 
channel  between  the  main  land  and  the  Sea-Islands  the  entire  width  of 
the  State.  Apart  from  the  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  there  is  now  an 
inland  navigation  equal  to  about  2,400  miles. 

7.  Greenville  is  the  only  divisioti  of  oar  domain  without  the  benefit 
of  navigation.  In  all  the  districts,  however,  water  courses  abound, 
which  afbrd  remarkably  eligible  sites  for  mills:  The  rocks  cross  the 
streams  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  hence  form  a  series  of' natural  dams 
across  their  beds,  and  make  falls  that  vary  from  five  to  eighty  feet  in 
comparatively  ^hort  distances.  In  perhaps  no  equal  extent  of  territory 
are  there  so  many  advantageisof  this  sort  presented. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  State  is  only  seven  miles  from  the  t)cean  j  that  its  hWbor  is  spa- 
cious)  well  protected  from  storms  and  at  all  times  accessible. 

8.  Surprising  to  ipany  as  may  Be  the  declaration,  South  Carolina,  in 
reference  to  her  whole  population,  is  a  v^ry  healthy  counti'y,  and  by  no 
means  a  sickly  one  with  regard  toiler  white  inhabitatits. '  If  the  alluvial 
region,  and  a  few  of  the  middle  districts  are  subject  to'fdvers  in  summer, 
the  whole  State  in  winter  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  diseases  to 
which  more  northern  climes  are  peculiarly  liable.  The  assertion,  too, 
is  with  entire  confidence  made,  that,  even  during  thb'  hot  months,  in 
perhaps  one-half  of  her  limits,  foreigners  may  reside  h6t  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  renovated  constitutions.  In  the  neighborhood  of  every 
locality  in  which  mephitic  exhalations  show  the  fataliiy  of  their  power, 
thei'e  are  sites  for  settlemedts  where  vigorous  health, 'under  the  ordinary 
safeguards,  is  always  secured.  The  entite  sand-hill  country  and  pine 
lands  generally,  as  well  as  our  towns  and  villages,'  furnish  the  most 
signal  evidence  of  the  salubrity  of  their  atmospheric  influence.  It  may 
here  be  appropriately  observed  that,  while  from  causes,  several  of  which 
are  among  the  arcana  of  nature,  the  lower  division  is  becoming  crada- 
ally  but  steadily  healthier,  a  portion  of  the  middle  zone  is  decidedly 
more  liable  to  maladies  of  a  fatal  character.  If  a  better  system  of  drain- 
age and  other  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  do  not 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  one,  certain  agricultural  practices  are  per- 
haps sufficient  to  explain  the  other.  For  the  diseases  which  occasion- 
ally clothe  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning  the  people  of  Abbeville, 
Union,  Chester  and  York,  it  is  supposed  that  the  planters  of  those  dis- 
tricts are  competent  to  the  diminution  of  the  sources  whence  they  spring. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  special  remark,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  swamps 
aod  marshes  to  poisonous  to  the  white  man,  is  at  all  tiroes  ionocuoua  to 
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his  slave.  If  it  virere  npt  for^this  merciful  provision  of  an  all-wise  Being, 
the  alia  vial  region  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  its 
water  courses,  ;would  soon  become  a  dreary  waste,  and  tenanted  only 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forest 

Of  the  oities  of  the  Uilion,  Charleston,  and,  it  may  be  added,  Colum- 
bia^-ffiawr.^'IoWer  mortality  among  their  acclimated  inhabitants  than 
any  '6ithers.\:  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
fever^^'j^th.^,.  endemic  of.  the  State)^  except  from  yellow  fever,  for  the  last 
18  years,  is  650,  and  in  any  one  year  81,  in  a  population  of  between 
30  and  40fi(f0.  From  yellow  fever,  which  has  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic bui  twice  in  t^iity-two  years,. for  the  same  period,  the  aggregate 
number  of  deaths. is  6^6.  The  average  mortality  for  the  last  six  years, 
all  clases  in6ivded,  is  1  in-51 ;  blacks*  alone,  1  \n  44;  whites  alone,  1 

9.  The  neural  means  of.  resuscitating  the  soil  are  abundant  and 
widely  diffused.  .  A  large  portion  of  the  lower  country  show  exhaust- 
less  l>eds  o(  the  richest  marl.  .  Limestone,  though  obtainable  only  in 
York,  Spartanburg,'  Laurens  an(f>  Pickens,  exists  in  such  quantity  in 
the  first  two  districts,' that,  by  railway  communications,  the  entire  primi- 
tive region  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  furnished  with  this  earth,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  nutrition  apd  development  of  plants.  While  the  sea  shore 
parishes  possess  unfailing  's\ipplies  of  salt  mud,  salt  grass,  and  shell 
lime,  two-thirds  of  the  State  aire  most  amply  furnished  with  swamp  mud 

and  peat  •       , . . 

10.  Of  mmerals  and  the  primitive  rocks,  the  number  of  the  former 
is  28;  of  the  latter,  9. 

11.  The  botany  of  the  State  cofasists  of  about  3,000  species  of  plants. 
Of  these,  2,000  are  flowering,  and  1,000  unprovided  with  flowers  as 
parts  of  their  organs  of  fructification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  about 
65  are  naturaliz^;  that  is^  foreign  plants  introduced  and  now  growing 
toUd.  There  are  about  150  grasses,  of  which  15  are  natives;  30  spe- 
cies of  esculent  (for  man),  of  which  3  or  4  are  naturalizjsd ;  and  about 
70  more  used  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  the  arts,  of  which  hve  or  six 
are  naturalized. 

12.  As  a  member  of  the  Union,  South  Carolina  in  popula^'on  occu- 
pies the  eleventh  rank ;  in  territorial  extent,  the  twenty-second ;  in  the 
value  of  her  agricultural  exports,  the  fifth ;  in  the  value  of  the  goods, 

*  ''In  Charleston,*'  sayi  the  Commercial  Review  of  May,  1847,  '*  the  mortality, 
under  5  years,  is  31  per  cent;  in  Boston  it  is  46.  There  are  more  deaths  in  Phila- 
delphia from  all  fevers,  including  typhus  and  malarial,  than  from  all  fevers  in 
Charleston,  including  yellow  fever.  Front  1820  to  1830,  in  Philadelphia,  the  deaths 
from  fevers  were  thirteen  and  five-tenths  per  cent  on  all  the  deaths.  In  Charles- 
ton, for  the  last  eighteen  years,  including  two  epidemics,  the  average  mortality 
from  fevers  was  eleven  and  four-tenths;  leaving  out  yellow  hvtr^  which  attacu 
almost  exclusively  strangers,  the  mortality  from  other  fevers  will  not  be  found  to 
exceed  seven  per  cent. 

t  It  appears  from  tables  famidied  a  writer  in  the  Commercial  Review,  by  Dr. 
G.  Emerson,  that  the  average  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  among  the  colored  popu- 
lation from  18^1  to  1840,  inclusive,  was  one  in  twenty*six ;  in  Charleston,  we 
know  that  for  that  time  it  was  one  in  forty>four.  In  Boston  the  average  mortality, 
it  is  said  (see  writer  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonrnal,^ November,  184'2),  is 
one  in  fifteen.  Why,  in  reference  to  the  colored  population,  have  vital  statistica 
ceased  to  be  pabliAad  at  the  North!    Let  the  abolitioaista  aoawer. 
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wares  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  Slates,*  the  thirteenth. 

The  very  large  contribution  of  this  State  to  the  national  wealth,  which 
is  determined  by  the  amount  and  value  of  her  domestic  exports,  and  not 
her  imports,!  comes,  too,  from  a  limited  part  of  her  soil.  The  estimated 
number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in  1820,  was  1,221,000;  at  present  it 
does  not  exceed  2,000,000,  or  about  ^  of  her  arable  lands. 

13.  Taking  the  census  of  1840  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  South  Caro- 
lina produces  communibus  annis : 

Cotton, 61,710,274  lbs.           Wool 299,170 

Rice, €0,590,861                  Tons  of  hay, 24,618 

Su^r, 30,000                  Potatoes. 2,698,313 

Wheat 968,354                  Silk  cocoone, 2,080 

Oats, 1,486,208  Barley,  buckwheat,  hops  and  wax,  19,989 

Indian  Corn,.  14,722,805                  Value  of  lumber  produce, $537,681 

Rye, 44,738  Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpehtine  and 

Tobacco,....       51,519                        resin, 735 

If  we  divide  their  income,  about  831,000,000,  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion,  594,398,  the  share  of  each  is  $52;  of  the  white  population  alone, 
8119.  Of  rice,  wheat  and  potatoes,  the  quantity  per  nead  is  108  lbs.  \ 
if  one-half  the  amount  of  Indian  com  be  added^  the  quantity  of  bread 
food  per  head,  omitting  inferior  productions,  is  120  lbs.  'Of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  share  to  each  inhabitant  is  104  lbs.  If  the  white  population 
be  divided  into  families  of  4  (64,777),  there  will  be  of  horses  and  mules, 
^  to  each;  of  neat  cattle,  Si\  of  sheep,  3^,  and  of  swine,  13^.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  whole  population,  the  proportion  of  each,  in  neat  cattle^ 
sheep  and  hogs,  is  about  2j.  Supposing  three-fourths  of  the  white 
families  (48,582)  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  that  2,000,000  of 
acres  are  in  cultivation,  each  family  tills  4 1  acres,  and  realizes  8476,  or 
811.60  an  acre. 

*  BUxpofiedfrom  Charlettonin 

1820 •8,690,539        1839 $8,134,676        1838 tl1,017,.391 

1821 6,867,515        1830 7,580,891        1839 10,318.829 

1822 7,136,366        1831 6,528,605        1840 8,990,048 

1823 6,671,998        1832 '7,685,833        1841 8,598,257 

1824 7333,713        1833 8,337,513        1842 8,091,542 

1825 10,876,475        1834 1 1 ,1 19,565        1843 7,010,631 

1826 7,468,966   1835.1...  11 ,234,298   1844 8,578,515 

1827 8,189,496   1836 13,482.757    1845 8,366,250 

1828 6,508,570   1837 11,138,992   1846 8,284,405 

1847 7,783,038 

The  value  of  the  exporta  from  1640  to  1847,  incInsiTo,  has  been  famished  by 

the  Hon.  W.  J.  Grayson ;  the  information  for  the  previous  years  is  extracted  Crom 

De  Bow's  Commercial  Review. 

t  Dtdiei  received  in  Chariethnfir  the  Tear* 

1834. . .  .$467,000  1842. . .  .$300,000 

1835 464,000  1843 340,000 

1 836 701 ,000— Year  of  speculation  and  1844 490.000 

1837 474,000       high  prices.  1845 390/XX) 

1838 590,000  1846 fiSOflOO 

1 839 640.000— Year  of  high  prices.  1847 887,000 

The  years  1840  and  1841,  remarks  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Grayson  (Collector),  are 
omitted,  the  record  in  the  office  being  incomplete.  The  Hrst  and  second  quartMV 
of  1840  amounted  to  $192,000, and  tho  lart-qaarter  of  1841  to  $116,000 
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AanicuLTitRE,  commerce  and  ibe  arl9,  constiluie  lh«  chier  b'leiness  al 
rdw  industrioLis  portion  of  our  race,  and  it  js  to  the  physical  peculiarities 
r  of  ■  country  ibat  we  are  chiefly  to  refer  ihe  predominance  of  ofle  or  other 
of  these  pursuits.  Thtis,  England,  with  ^er  vast  mineral  weahh,  and 
her  dense  population,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  a  manufacturing  na- 
(ba;  and  although  she  ii  alw  noted  for  her  eiiended  commerce,  and  her 
JnproTed  agriculture,  the  great  attention  which  the  has  paid  lo  the  latter, 
nuj,  perhaps,  be  fitirly  ascribed  to  ihoae  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
uilercnange  between  nations  which  hare  heretofore  prevailed.  The  rich 
asd  valuable  minea  of  the  cotitral  portion*  of  (he  continent  of  Europe, 
and  [he  numerous  nns  which  (»n  flourish  only  in  their  iinmedialevicin- 

a,  roast  ever  give  occupation  to  a  large  podion  of  their  inhabiutnla. 
mparaliveiy  few  commercial  Bd»anta2esare  enjoyed  by  them,  and  the 
praduco  of  their  agriculture  seldom  rises  above  the  amount  which  is 
oeeeeaary  for  the  supply  of  their  own  immediate  wants.  In  all  these 
eoaniries,  therefore,  the  fuilure  of  a  single  crop  is  the  cause  of  serious 
apprehension,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  in  Austria,  aUhough  a  large  pro- 
fiorlion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  there  is  ne^  of  a 
jearly  importation  of  breadjtuflg.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  a  defective 
mode  of  tillage;  bm  1  aminclinid  to  believe  that  it  nrfscs  in  part  at  least, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  high  price  of  the  land.  Il  is  the  lurge  relttrns 
'wbtcb  the  farmer  must  extort  from  the  soil  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
vfthe  heavy  investment  which  discourages  him  in  his  elTbrls,  and  which 
at  length  has  the  etlecl  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  agricultural 
produi'U.  Alt  -the  appliances  of  science  and  ait  may  be  called  into 
Tsquisition'lo  increase  the  yicldof  the  soil,  but  every  improvement  of  this 
JuM  only  serves  to  increase  (he  price  of  the  land  and  the  amount  of  rent 
which  must  be  raised  from  it.  When  we  look  at  the  contrast  which  the 
Vnited  States  present  in  ihia  respect,  we  need  not  wonder,  thai  while 
travelers  speak  in  raptures  of  the  agriculture  of  France  and  Belgium, 
Owinany  at>d  England,  the  famished  population  of  some  of  those  coun- 
tries has  been  fed  by  the  surplus  produce  of  a  comparatively  rude  mode 
of  tillage. 

During  ihe  year  J817,  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of  •43,000,000,  were 
«ipoi(ed  from  this  country  to  Grreal  Britain  and  Ireland  alone.  The 
fist  agricultural  resoureea  of  the  United  States  were  then  for  the  first 
time  duly  appreciated.  Notwiihsianding  the  quantity  exported  during 
ibe  present  year  hears  no  proportion  lo  that  of  the  preceding  one,  there 
can  be  liule  doubl  that  oar  couatry  is  destined  to  be  the  grannry  of  tht 
wtd      We  cannot  boast  of  ihoae  mineral  riches  which  are  found  elae- 

iBi  Kirao  oecaiion  tana  more  valuable  pnpcr  than  ihit.  We 
will  coatioae  ill  lavtiligitiDDi  upea  dII  our  otbcr  itapls 
,  ricF,  coiton,  lufar,  lobncco,  hemp.  Nuihm(;  nogid  be 
I  inalyitanr  our  Buuar  la-l  coiton  \taiit — ihoujh  the  Siatei 
t  la  ihU  mnllsr.  Eleiesrter.  we  shall  make  use  o[  the  viiri- 
•WW  aaBlyaei  of  Prof,  Beck  for  ihe  inform»iioii  of  oui  reaJeti, 
Vol,  I. 


L*  The  Paioni  ofHee 
hope  iho  govornirm 
trepc-^era,  poiaio. 
aiDPD  valuable  ilinn  i 
thamicl'e*  mighi  lo> 
■OM  aaalyaea  of  Pre! 
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where;  still,  deposits  of  iron  oar  and  coal,  those  most  valuable  products, 
exist  here  in  great  abundance.  But  our  cbief  treasure  is  the  soil,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  our  republic,  and  the  liberal  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  its  lands,  places  it  in  the 
power  of  almost  every  inhabitant  to  become  the  owner  of  a  domain, 
which  in  Europe  could  be  possessed  only  by  the  favored  few. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  that  land  which  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  yields  the  largest  crdps,  is  necessarily  the  most  valuable.  It 
is  stated  by  Boussingault,  that  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pampeluna, 
where  the  rent  of  land  is  extremely  low.  gave  a  profitable  crop  of  wheat, 
although  the  yield  was  not  more  than  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and 
a  half  bushels  per  acre.  ^^  An  English  farmer,"  says  Washington,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  Young,  **must  have  a  very  indifilerent  opin* 
ion  of  our  soil  when  he  bears  that  with  us  an  acre  produces  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  bu&bels  of  wheat,  but  he  must  not  forget  that  in  all 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  dear,  the  people  prefer  culti- 
vating much  to  cultivating  well.'* 

It  is  this  very  extent  of  our  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  land, 
which  now,  as  at  the  date  of  the  letter  of  Washington,  contribute  to 
render  our  comparatively  rude  culture  the  most  profitable  in  the  world. 
Thus,  while  the  average  of  the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
is  not  probably,  above  15  or  16  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  in  Germany  i^. 
more  than  25  bushels ;  in  England  25  or  26 ;  and  in  France,  24.  StiU^ 
as  has  been  already  stated,  the  amount  of  breadstufiis  raised  here,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  produced  in  either  of  the  countries  above  named.  And  the 
same  consideration,  viz :  cheapness  of  land,  together  with  the  rapid  and 
cheap  rate  at  which,  by  machinery,  the  crop  is  harvested  ana  made 
ready  for  the  miller,  must  give  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
great  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cereal  grain.* 

As  there  is  no  probability  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  our  popula- 
tion will  be  over-crowded,  and  the  price  of  good  cultivable  land  be  much 
increased,  it  is  easy  to  s^e  what  must  become  the  leading  occupation  of 
the  multitude  who  will  here  seek  refuge  from  the  poverty  and  oppression 
of  other  countries.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  wiU  probably  be  quite 
apparent  to  those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  But 
a  large  number  of  our  citizens  have  no  just  idea  of  the  agricuhural  re- 
sources  of.  the  United  States.  One  object  of  this  report,  therefore,  is  to 
spread  out  the  facts,  and  to  give  them  the  widest  publicity;  to  show,  in- 
deed, that  while  commerce  and  the  arts  must  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  our  great  business  is  agriculture;  and  that  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  by  giving  to  this  pursuit  all 
necessary  encouragement 


*  Mr.  O^Reilly  stated  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Agrtcul- 
taral  Society,  during  the  winter  of  1844,  that  the  product  of  the  wheat  lands, 
between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Niagara  river,  bad  not^  for  the  preceding  three  ot 
four  years,  exceeded  the  low  average  of  eleven  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  The 
land  in  webtern  New  York  generally  bears  a  high  price,  ^nd  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  whether,  by  a  more  efficient  system  of  agriculture,  the  average  yield  can 
be  so  much  increased  as  to  afford  a  return  for  the  investment.  What  will  be  the 
result  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  known  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wheat  flour,  with  the  **  Genesee  and  Oiwago*'  brands,  b  obtained  from  wheat 
grown  in  the  far  western  States. 
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I  have  said  that  oiht  mode  of  culture  is^still  compamtively  rude.  It 
was  quaintly  remarked  to  a  traveler  by  the  gardener  of  Drummond 
castle,  that  '-  if  science  ouce  gets  into  the  farmer's  ground  it  penetrates 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  nation."  Th\3  is  perhaps  true;*  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  thus  far,  the  influence  of  science  upon  agriculture  has 
been  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  vast  improvements  which  it 
has  effected  in  the  arts.  The  difference  proceeds  principally  from  two 
causes  assigned  by  Count  Chaptal:  "  The  first  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  phenomena  offered  to  us  by  agriculture,  aro  the  effects  of  the  laws 
of  vitality  which  govern  the  functions  of  plants,  and  these  laws  are 
still  in  a  great  measure  unknown  to  us;  while  in  the  arts  which  are  ex- 
ercised upon  rude  and  inorganic  matter,  all  is  regulated,  all  is  produced,, 
by  the  action  either  of  physical  laws  only,  or  of  simple  affinity,  which 
are  known  to  us.  The  second  cause  is,  that,  in  order  to  apply  the  physi- 
cal sciences  to  agriculture,  it  is  necessary  to  study  their  operations  pro- 
foundly, not  only  in  the;  closet  but  in  the  field."  It  will  not,  therefore, 
appear  surprising  that  the  researches  which  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  plants  have  often  assumed  a  wrong  direction,  and  ))ave  not  led  to- 
those  important  results  which  were  promised  upon  the  one  side  and  exr 
pected  upon  the  other.  Thus,  most  of  the  analyses  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  plants,  not  having  been  made  upon  such  as  are  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  approximations  of  the 
truth.  The  same  remark  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  the  numer- 
ous determinations  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ash  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  the  grains  used  as  breadstuflfs.  '*  The  grain>  is  an  as- 
semblage of  various  distinct  parts,  diflfering  from  one  another  in  com- 
position, and  varying  ^Iso  very  much  in  their  relative  proportions.  So, 
also,  the  dried  stem  of  a  plant,  the  entire  straw  of  a  cereal  grass,  may 
be  burned  hi  like  manner.  But  this,  too,  is  an  assemblage  of  many 
parts.  The  exterior  less  vascular  portion,  the  interior  full  of  vessels,, 
the  fluids  which  circulate  through  thern,  all  contain' their  peculiar  inor- 
ganic substances,  and  all  vary  almost  endlessly  in  their  relative  pro* 

portions."! 
Similar  objections  might  be  urged  against  the  analyses  of  soils,  which* 

have  been  so  vigorously  prosecuted  by  many  chemists.     Thi9it  the  facts^ 

which  have  thus  accumulated  may  have  some  valtie,  is  not  to  be  doubt- 

*  I  say  ''perhaps,*'  becaose  in  s  sericulture,  as  ih  aU  well  conducted  enterprises, 
every  thing  depends  upon  a  comparison  of  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  with  aO' 
estimate  of  the  profits  which  accrue  from  thefii.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,. it 
is  nevertheless  true,  as  stated  by  Chaptal,  that  a  farmer  may  he  ruined  by  a  good 
harvesL  When  science,  therefore,  suggests  a  lavish  exp<»nditure  simply  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  a  large  yield  per  acre,  she  does  a  positive  injury.  The  end  of 
those  who  follow  at  random  all  the  innovations  proposed,is  invariably  disastrous. 

t  The  above  remarks  are  from  Prof.  J.  F.  W,.John8ton's  advertisement  to  the 
English  translation  of  Mulder's  chemistry,  Part  III.  Prof.  Johnston  hns  himself 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  kind  of  researches  which  he  now  characterizes  as 
indeed  pos-essing  some  agricultural  value,  but  which  must  be.  entirely  distni^sed 
by  the  exact  physiologist.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  still  stronger  iis^ht,  he  adds  the 
following:  '*An  amusing  English  chemist  lately  dried  and  burned  an  entire 
mouse,  and,  from  the  results  of  bis  combustion, .drew  grsve  results  in  regard  to 
points  whicb  lie  at  the  very  confines  of  our  existing  knowledge.  He  might  as 
well  have  pot  a  whole  man  in  his  crucible  or  his  combustion  tube,  and  ren^oncd- 
tspon  the  nature- of  the  ash,  or  the  proportion  of  the  gasses  he  had  collectAd." 
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ed ;  but  they  must  after  all  be  considered  as  only  introductory  to  re- 
searches conducted  with  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  true  influence 
upon  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
cases  these  almost  useless  labors  have  been  suggested  by  the  crude  and 
hasty  generalizations,  which,  unfortunately,  within  a  few  years  past* 
ha^etoo  often  usurped  the  place  of  patient  inquiry.  A  recent  writer 
has  well  observed,  that  ^^of  the  classes -wiiich  have  been  thus  led  away, 
there  htis  been  none  which  has  been  so  far  misguided  as  the  sober  one 
of  the  farmer.  It  i»to  him  that  the  vegetable  quack  appeals,  offering, 
in  the  application  of  chemical  manures,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  other 
agents,  harvests  more  golden  than  the  world  had  ever  seen  before.^ 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  (he  remarks  which  I  have 
made,  that  I  undervahie  the  importance  of  physical  science  in  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  that,  with  a 
right  appreciation  of  its  objects  arnl  a  true  direction  of  its  labors,  it  is 
destined  to  contribute  greatly  to  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
But  such  results  cannot  be  immediately  realized.  **  Years  of  experi- 
ment must  pass  by,  numerous  failures  must  be  experienced,  before  the 
real  advantages  of  scientific  farming  will  be  evident.'*  Jt  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  false  expectations  which  hav6  been  from  time  to  time 
held  out  by  visionary  men,  may  not  have  the  effect  of  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  agriculturists  a  prejudice  against  all  the  improvements  which 
may  hereafter  be  proposed. 

The  obief  breadstuflfs  of  the  United  States  are  wheat,  rye,  maize,  apd 
buckwheat.  Qf  these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  to 
its  history,  culture,  and  chemical  examination,  that  particiilar  attention 
is  now  to  be  directed. 

Wheat. — Wheat  is  the  principal  breadstuflfof  the  United  States  and 
of  most  European  ilatk)i>s.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cereal  trasses, 
has  probably  come  to  us  from  the  east ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  changed 
and  improved  hy  culture,  that  its  connection  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
traced  to  any  speeies  of  the  genus  now  known  to  be  growing  wild.  Of 
all  the  cereals,  it  is  that  which  requires  most  heat,  and  i\M  culture  first 
begins  to  be  of  importance  below  60^  North  latitude  in  Europe,  and 
considerably  below  that  !ine  on  our  continent.  From  the  metebrological 
observations  which  have  been  made,  we  infer  that  a  me^n  heat  of  at 
least  39**  Fahrenheit  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  that 
during  three  or  four  months.  The  mean  summer  heat  must  rise  above 
55  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not,  however,  bear  tropical  heat  well.  In  coun- 
tries within  the  tropics  it  first  occurs  at  altitudes  which  in  climate  cor- 
respond with  the  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones.* 

There  is  a  fact  stated  by  the  author  just  quoted,  which  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  advantages  our  country  must  possess  for  raising  and 
transporting  the  produce  of  this  important  cereal.  It  is,  that  although 
wheat  is  very  productive  and  of  excellent  quality  in  Chili  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  immense  quantities  are  sent  to  Peru  and  even 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Rio  Janeiro,  yet  North  American  flour  is  sold  at 
the  market  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  bakers  are  obliged  to  buy  it,  as  it  is 
cheaper  than  the  fiovr  made  in  the  country,  because  there  are  no  roads 

*  MeyeD*B  OutlioM  of  the  Geography  of  Plaoif. 
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in  the  interior,  and  wages  are  e^cceedingly  high  from  want  of  sufficient 
hands. 

There  are  few  parts'of  the  United  States  in  which  wheat  may  not  be 
raised.  But  the  productiveness  of  the  crop  is  influenced  by  various 
circumstances,  as  soil,  climate  and  expense  of  transport  to  the  great 
commercial  depots.  These  and  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  other 
articles,  as  tobacco,  rice,  cotton  and  the  sugar  cane,  have  nearly  fixed  the 
southern  limit  of  the  wheat  growing  region  of  the  United  States  in 
North  Carolina.*  The  particular  districts,  however,  in  which  the  cul- 
ture of  th^.  cereal  is  most  successfully  prosecuted,  are  the  western  parts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  north-western  Slates  and 
Territories.  The  rich  and  virgin  soil  of  the  western  prairies  seems  lo 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat;  and  the  gfeat  lines  of 
communication  wnicb  are  already  established  between  these  and  the  At- 
lantic cities,  afford  every  facility  for  the  transport  of  the  surplus  produce. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  profits  of  the  culture  of  this 
cereal  do  not  depend  upon  the  yield  per  acre,  hut  upon  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  and  the  economy  practiced  in  its  management  The  want  of 
precise  in  formation 'upon  these  cardinal  points,  renders  the  statements  ' 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  wheat  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  of  liule  practical  value.  Thus,  when  we 
are  told  by  Meyen  that  in  Prussia  the  average  produce  of  wheat  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  fold  of  the  seed ;  that  in  Hungary  and  Ctoatia  it 
is  from  eight  to  ten  fold;  and  that  in  some  parts  of  Moxico  the  produce 
in  favorable  years  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-five  fokliy,the  information 
is  of  no  use  to  the  farmer,  because  the  relative  expenses  of  the  culture 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  are  not  stated. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  profitable  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  in  large  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  probability 
that  the  great  West  will  hereafter  furnish  the  principal  supply  (or^x- 
port,  we  should  by  no  means  overlook  those  causes  which  tfiiit  an 
jnfiuence  upon  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  this  gram.  1l  kts 
been  ascertained  without  doubt  that  the  real  value  of  wheat  and  of*  the 
other  cereals  and  breadstuffs,  depends  mainly  upon  the  proportion  of 
gluten  and  albumen  which  they  contain — their  starch,  glucose  and  dex- 
trine  or  gum,  not  being  considered  nutritive.  It  appears,  also,  that 
wheat  exceeds  all  the  other  cereals  in  the  quantity  of  nutritive  'matter 
which  it  yields.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  is,  that  it  fur- 
nishes also  a  greater  quantity  of  fiour;  for  fourteen  pounds-  of  wheat 
yield  thirteen  pounds  of  flour,  while  fourteen  pounds  of  eats  yield  only 
eight  pounds,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  barley  bat  twelve  pounds.f 

That  wheat  is  peculiarly  sensible  lo  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate 
appears  to  be  a  well  established  fact.  It  is  stated  that  even  in  difilerent 
parts  of  Bngland  the  crops  and  their  produce  are  very  various.  The 
Si«:ilian  and  southern  wheat  generally  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
eluten  than  chat  from  more  northern  countries.  This,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  its  nnore  rapid  growth,  its  harder  and  tougher  grain,  and  its  less 

>    *  Mr.  J.  B.  0*Neall,  in  an  addrew  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  estimates  the  value  of  the  flour  imported  into  that  State  at  $2GO,003, 
of  corn  llS't.OaO.  of  oaU,  peaa  and  bay,  (565,003. 
t  Burnett's  Oatlines  of  Botany. 
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proportion  of  moisture.  Hence,  also,  it  keeps  better,  and  commands  a 
higher  price  in  market,  especially  when  required  for  exportation.  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  superiority  of  southern  wheat 
has  usually  been  over-estimated,  and  that  the  proof  almost  always  ad- 
duced of  its  containing  more  gluten  than  that  from  the  north,  viz.,  its 
employment  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  vernricelli,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.* 

One  of  the  roost  important  points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  is' the  proportion  of  water  or  moisture  which 
they  contain.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Boussingaull  for  the 
statement  that,  in  France,  "  it  is  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  the  northern  wheats  contain,  that  we 
meet  with  such  indiflTeren;  success  when  we  attempt  to  keep  them  for 
any  length  of  time  In  our  granaries.  The  wheat  of  Alsace,  for  exam- 
ple, frequently  contains  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  moisture;  and  I  have 
ascertained,  by  various  ejtperimcnts,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
it  without  change  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed.  To  secure  its  keep- 
ing, the  proportion  of  water  must  be  reduced  to  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
and  this  is  nearly  the  quantity  of  moisture  containecf  in  the  hard  and 
horny  wheat  of  warm  countries.! 

In  five  analyses  of  London  flours,  by  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  the  proportion 
of  water  varies  from  14.10  to  17.40  per  cent. J 

The  proportions  of  water  in  th.e  above  samples,  range  much  higher 
than  those  given  in  the  analysis  of  various  flours  performed  by  Vauque- 
lin,  which  are  from  8  to  i2  per  cent.  They  are  also  higher  than  those 
in  the  United  States  flours-^the  range  of  moisture  being  in  the  samples 
which  I  have  analyzed  from  12  to  14  per  cent. 

This  difference  in  the  proportion  of  water,  which  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence,  is  undoubtedly,  in  part,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  climate  of  the  rfegion  in  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  This, 
indeed,  is  so  well  understood  to  be  true,  that  the  amount  of  bread  obtain- 
ed from  different  kinds  of  wheat  flour  is  referred  to  the  same  cause. 
Thus,  "  it  has  been  shown,  by  a  comparative  experiment  tried  some 
years  ago  upon  Scotch  and  English  wheat,  of  apparently  equal  quality, 
that  a  quarter  of  the  latter,  though  yielding  rather  less  flour,  yet,  when 
made  info  bread  gave  13  lbs.  more  than  the  former.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  strength  of  sunshine,  under  the  climate  of  England, 
having  an  effect  upon  the  grain  when  ripening,  which  occasions  the 

flour  to  absorb  more  water  in  the  formation  of  dough."^ 

•— ^^— — ^—  —  —  - '  ■■  •*  _^^_^— — ^— ^— ^— ^— — 

*  According  to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Johnston,  the  fine  flour  of  the  celebra- 
ted Arnalfi,  or  macaroni  wheat,  brought  from  Italy  by  Colonel  Hamilion,  contains, 
in  100  part8,  13.30  of  water  and  tl.€2  of  protein  compounds  (chiefly  gluten). 
This  if*  not  above  the  average  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  contained  even  in  our 
New  York  and  western  flours.  Mr.  Waller,  in  his  ••  Letters  from  the  Continent." 
describes  the  process  for  fabricating  macaroni,  which  is  very  simplr,  and  adds:  **It 
is  my  Arm  belief  that  if  any  spirited  individual  would  commence  its  mnnufacture 
(in  England),  on  an  extensive  fcale,  the  Italian  macaroni  would  soon  cease  to  lie 
an  article  of  importation." — (London  ^varterly  Journal  of  Jigriculturc^  vol.  Ih, 
p,  462.;  I  have  no  doubt  ihat  this  inonufacture  mighl  be  successfully  carried  on 
invarioMs  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  if  sdiur  care  was  used  in  the  sclec* 
tion  of  tli(^e  kinds  of  flour  which  are  knows  to  be  rich  in  gluten. 

t  Rural  Economy. 

:  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,  Ice.  ' 

^  PcDDy  Magazine,  vol.  75. 
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From  experiment3  which  seem  to  be  trustworthy,  it  appears  that  the 
Alabama  and  the  southern  wheat  flours,  s^enerally,  yield  more  bread 
than  the  northern  or  western.  The  ffain  m  favor  of  the  Alabama,  as 
compared  with  the  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  be  20  per  cent,  it  is  also 
stated,  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  London  bakers,  that  American 
flour  will  absorb  8  or  10  per  cent,  more  of  its  own  weight  of  wat^  in 
manufacturing  it  into  bread  or  biscuit  than  the  English  wheat.  The 
English  wheat  of  the  same  variety  with  the  American  is  invariably  a 
larger  and  plumper  berry.  This  is  attributed  to  the  longer  time  re- 
quired for  ripening  in  that  comparatively  cooler  and  damper  climate. 
The  American,  on  the  contrary,  m  ripening  under  a  hot  sun,  evaporates 
a  larger  proportion  of  water,  and  leaves  the  farina  in  a  more  condensed 
state,  ana  when  exposed  again  to  moisture  in  cooling,  it  absorbs  the 
additional  quantity  above  stated.  This  is  an  important  fact  of  which 
the  dealer  and  consumer  should  be  fully  aware.* 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  details  which  will  be  presented  con- 
cerning the  e^ct  of  water  or  moisture  upon  this  cereal,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Although,  as  has  been 
observed,  tae  proportion  of  water  in  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  of  the 
United  States  is  generally  less  than  in  those  of  England,  France  and 
the  North  of  Europe,  it  is  often  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  great 
losses,  especially  when  shipped  to  tropical  countries.  So  early  as  the 
year  1814,  attention  was  directed  to  this  in  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
published  by  Mr.  Jonas  Humbert,  of  New  York,t  a  large  dealear  in 
flour,  and  at  one  time  a  deputy  inspector  of  that  article.  He  states,  that 
since  the  Revolution,  the  price  of  the  New  York  wheat  flour  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  gradually  falling 
below  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vireinia.  He  asserts,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experiments^  that  the  Nevi(  York  flour  i^  equal  to  that  obtained 
from  wheat  raised  in  any  other  State  or  country ;  and  he  attributes  the 
deterioration  in  the  price  of  the  former  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  preparation  and  shipment  Among  the 
points  which  he  enumerates  are,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  ventilation 
and  proper  drying  of  the  grain  before  it  is  ground,  the  rapid  and  im- 
proper mode  of  grinding,  regrinding  the  middlings,  and  mixing  there- 
with the  portion  flrst  ground^  and  also  the  stilt  more  objectionable 
practice,  perhaps  still  followed,  of  mixing  old  and  spoiled  flour  with 
newly  ground  wheat. 

It  IS  stated,  that  in  Poland,  where  the  ventilation  and  drying  are  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  wheat  has  been  preserved  sound  and  good  for 
half  a  century;  its  age  never  does  it  injury,  and  such  wheat  is  said  to 
yield  handsomer  and  better  flour  than  that  obtained  from  the  grain  more 

*  From  an  article  in  the  Toronto  (Canado)  Herald. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  ihe  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  vols.  Ill  and  IV. 

X  Mr.  Humbert  objects  to  the  mixing  of  the  produce  of  the  first  and  secoted 
J^rinding,  and  putting  up  the  whole  for  superior  flour.  **  To  the  eye,"  he  says, 
,"thi8  mass  appears  very  fine;  but  when  mixed  with  water  it  is  very  deficient  in 
•hsticity,  and  on  being  worked  with  the  haQd>  is  similar  today  mixed  With  water." 
The  mode  of  management  here  spoken  of  is  do  doubt  resorted  to  from  improper 
motives;  but  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  working  such  a  mixture,  it  so 
happens  that  it  contains  raor«  nutritive  matter  than  the  tine  fl-ur  alone.  But  of 
tkif  more  hereafter. 
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recently  harvested.*  la  Dantzic,  the  preparation  for  keeping  v^heat 
continue?  for  a  year  and  sometimes- longer ;  after  this  period  it  is  often 
kept  for  seyen  years  perfectly  sound  in  the  large  granaries  of  that  p]aK:e, 
i^tboug^  surrounded  hy  the  sea. 

In  regard  to  American  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  proportiqn  of  water  naturally  existing  in  them  is  often  increased 
by  carelessness  in  harvesting  the  grain,  and  in  its  transport  and  storage. 
In  one  sample  of  Indiana  wheat  flour  recently  analyzed,  which  was 
sour,  and  had  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  usual  quantity  of  gluten, 
the  injury  was  probably  caused  by  the  hurried  mode  of  packing,  for 
the  changes  above  noticed  occurred  before  the  opening  of  summer. 
Sometimes,  however,  our  flour  is  spoiled  by  being  stored  in  damp,  warm, 
and  ill  Tentikited  warehouses.  The  books  of  one  inspector  of  the  city 
of  New  York,.ahows,  that  in  1847,  he  inspected  218,679  barrels  of  sour 
and  musty  flour.  He  certifies  that  in  this  amount  he  is  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  loss  sustained  of  $250,000. f  But  as  no  flour  that  is  known 
to  be  soar  or  bad  is  inspected,  this  statement  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  loss  incurred,  even  in  that  city.  The  total  amount  of  loss  fbv  the 
whole  United  States  arising  from  chemical  changes  in  breadstvffi  by 
internal  moisture,  has  been  estimated  at  from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 

Some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  recently  published^  by  Mr.  Brood* 
geest,  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  deserve  to  be  here  introduced.  This 
gentleman  has  paid  much  attehtion  to  the  preservation  of  food,  both  as 
a  merchant  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Montreal  apd  of 
Hamilton.  He  notices  an  article  on  the  '^  Preservation  of  Food,"  in 
the  Janaary  number  of  the  Westminster,  the  author  of  which  proposes 
the  exclusion  of  air,  by  an  air  pump  or  otherwise,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  breadstuflfe^  and  very  justly  observes  that  these 
extreme  measures  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  arrangements  perfectly 
feasible  will  answer  the  purpose.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done,  as  "  the  present  system  is  wasteful,  and  contrary  in  many 
respects,  to  common  sense;  the  warehousing  of  grain  is  defective  in 
every  point  of  view.  The  common  mode  of  shipping  wheiit,  or  other 
grain  in  bulk,  is  the  cause  of  injury  with  American  grain,  and  I  doubt 
not  also  with  the  European.  The  emptying  of  grain  loose  into  barges 
ziot  over  dry  ;^  spray  and  moisture  on  the  voyage  to  the  shipping  port; 

*It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  flnur  from  the  samples  of  Poland  wheat 
which  1  have  analyzed,  yielded  comparative^! y  small  proponiuns  of  gluten.  All 
the  samples  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  seemed  to  have  sustained  nu  injury 
by  shipment  But  from  some  eicperirnents  which  I  have  made,  I  am  induced  to 
belier*  thai  wheat  which  has  been  lon^  kept  may  suffer  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  gluten  without  presenting  any  external  evidence  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place.  Wheat  flour,  when  carefully  managed  in  the  mode  hereafter  to 
be  described,  retains  il«  nutritive  matter  in  a  more  stable  form.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  it  should  have  some  influence  in  dotormioiag  the  best  mode  of  keeping 
breadstuff's  for  future  use  or  for  shipment. 

t  Observations  on  the  Production,  Manufacture  and  Prenervation  of  the  Cereal 
Grains;  by  J.  R.  Siaflfbrd. 

X  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  1848. 

i  A  gentleman  residing  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  informed  me  that  darior 
the  past  senson  he  witnessed  an  operation  which,  if  generally  performed*  will 
sufficiently  account  for  all  the  losses  sustniued  in  the  shipment  of  the  cereal  grains. 
Several  persons  were  engaged  in  transferring  wheat  from  a  canal  boat  to  a  river 
barge;  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  it  was  the  basiaeas  of  one  of  them  to  iprioklo 
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exposure  to  weather  while  being  shipped;  damp  lining  boards;  damp 
Teasels ;  damp  during  the  voyage,  and  then  again  being  exposed  in  a 
lighter  and  put  away  in  a  damp  warehouse,  or  in  a  low  situation  on  the 
bank  of  a  river — all  tend  to  the  destruction  even  of  the  finest  particles 
of  grain," 

As  remedies  for  all  these  injurious  inflaenees,  Mr.  Brond^eest  pro- 
poses the  shipment  of  grain  in  barrels  like  flour,  and  the  proper  kiln- 
drying  of  such  varieties  as  are  known  not  to  keep  well.  The  souring 
of  flour,  either  on  the  river  or  is^a  voyage,  or  after  warehottaing,  he 
adds,  **  can  be  perfectly  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  kiln,  either  to  the 
flour,  or  the  wheat,  prior  to  grinding ;  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  wheat 
being  highly  dried  makes  the  whole  keep  perfectly  for  years,  and  that 
third  or  fifth  may  be  of  the  cheap  spring  grain,  making  much  atronger 
and  better  flour;  but  which  if  not  kiln-dried  would  sour  the  whole.'* 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  dated  March,  1844, 
there  are  some  statements  of  interest  in  regard  to  kiln-dried  flour  and 
meal.  From  these  it  appears  that  Ohio  flour,  after  having  been  sub* 
jected  to  the  drying  process,  was  kept  in  the  southern  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports  in  good,  merchantable  order,  and  i^  weather  in  which  other 
flour,  not  thus  prepared,  invariably  spoiled.  The  process  of  drying, 
here  noticed,  was  conducted  by  the  emplo]^ment  of  hot  air :  and  Mr. 
Gill,  who  claims  the  invention,  states,  that  eighteen  pounds  oi  water  are 
thus  expelled  from  a  barrel  of  flour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
water  which  wheat  flour  and  maize  meal  naturally  contain,  is  the  eaaiest 
ind  best  means  of  preserving  them.  But  the  drying  process,  simple  as 
it  may  seem,  reouires  to  be  carried  on  with  great  care.  The  passage 
of  the  grain  or  nour,  however  rapidly,  over  highly  heated  surfaces  is 
ipt  to  scorch,  and  thus  give  them  an  unpleasant  flavor.  From  the  rapid 
evolution  of  the  moisture  in  the  form  of  steam  by  the  heat  thus  applied, 
naless  proper  ventilation  be  also  secured,  further  injury  will  probebfy 
result  The  steam  again  condensing  into  water  upon  the  cooling  of  the 
flour,  may  accumulate  in  particular  parts  of  the  mass  operated  on,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  render  it  at  .least  equally  as  liable  to  injury  as  it  would 
have  been  without  the  employment  of  this  process. 

Another  fact  which  I  have  observed  in  those  samples  of  wheat  flour 
that  have  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  high  enough  to  expel  all 
the  water  is,  that  the  gluten  is  less  tough  and  elastic— a  proof  that  its 
quality  has  been  impaired.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportions  of  dex- 
trine and  glucose  may  thus  also  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
starch.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  subsequent  exposure  to  moisture 
and  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  establishes  the  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tation, which,  I  suppose,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  wuring  of  flour. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  artificial  drying,  are  more  fully 
attained  br  the  invention  patented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Staflbrd,  in  1847,  than 
by  any  other  plan  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     It  is  based  upon  the 

the  grain  qoite  freely  with  woter,  containing  in  aolution  a  portion  of  common 
•lit  As  toon  ta  one  paiUColI  was  exhausted,  another  was  prepared;  and  the 
effusion  was  continued  until  the  work  was  completed.  The  addition  of  >he  salt 
to  the  water  ^as  a  mere  cover  for  a  really  fraoduleot  and  most  reprehensible 
operatiba. 
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process  for  drying  organic  bodies  usually  adopted  in  the  laboratory. 
The  grain  or  flour  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  sur&ce  of  metal  heat* 
ed  by  steam,  and  a  due  degree  of  ventilation,  so  important  to  the  com- 
•  pletion  of  the  drying,  is  secured.  As  the  heat  is  not  raised  above  that 
of  boiling  water,  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  quality,  color  or 
flavor,  of  the  suhstances  subjected  to  its  action.  The  heat  is,  moreover, 
uniform,  and  the  expense  is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  mode  of  dry- 
ing heretofore  generally  adopted.  By  Mr.  Stafford's  apparatus  16  or  17 
pounds  of  water  are  expelled  from  .each  barrel,  of  flour;  this  reduces 
the  proportion  of  water  to  four  or  five  per  cent.,  an  i^vnount  too  small  to 
be  productive  of  injury.  Absolute,  dryness  cannot  fbe  .^asily  attained 
except  by  a  long  exposure  of  the  flour  to  the  heat,  la^d  ii  is  not  required 
for  its  preservation ;  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  iwater  to  the  small 
per  centage  just  stated,  has  been  found  to  be  amply- suflicient  to  secure 
this  object. .  I  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  render  a  more  important  service 
to  dealers  in  breadstufis,  than  to  recommend  strongly  the  employment 
of  this  or  a  similar  process  of  drying.  •  < 

After  the  proper  ventilation  and  drying  of  the  grain  has  been  effect- 
ed, there  is  .still  another. point d^erving  of  (ptne. consideration.  This 
ifi  the  absorptive  power  of  the  difi^ent  kindstof  flour,  which  I  have 
foun4  by  loxporiment  to  be  3ubj,ei:t  to .  considerable  variation.  The 
amount"of  n>oisti|re  absorbed  by  the  various  samples  which  have  been 
tried,  after  having  been  brought  to  a,  9t(ette  of  absolute  dryness,  ranges 
from. 8  to  11.65' pe|r.<;ent.  by.  an  €(xposiijpe  io'the  air  of  a  room,  for  from 
18  to  24  hours,  ^-^his  diflerence- jp  4>^  hygrometic  character  of  flours, 
most,  I  think,'.have  an  ipfluentie  u{^n-their  preservation,  apd  will  per^ 
haps  ^Gouht  for  the/actj  that  wit)^  the  ^ajihe  d^ree  of  carelessness  and 
th^  ^ame-etposure^some  kinda.,are'.more  liablp  to  spoil  than  others. 
The  remedii^  for  all  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source, 
are  the  employiYi'ent^of  tight  bairels,-4t)d  the.  avoidance  of  all  unneces- 
sary expojiure  of 'th^ir.4?9ptents  to  the  air.    • 

Some  remapk^  may;  he  Added .  more  deflnitQly  to  explain  the  various 
mod^s  ia.'whioh.wb^at  flofUr, .jB^^cially,  is  ir^ured  by  the  presence  of 
an'Undvj^.proppriioii  o|,water  ci):i(}er  the  influence  of  a  warm  climate. 
The  geri^ral  result  is .  a  ^MPi^U^^P'  in  the  qusmtity  of  gluten,  or  such  a 
change  in  its  qua;lity  o^  nepder^^'iP  unfit  to  produce  good  panification.  It 
^metimes  also  fayo.rS'«]y|ie!  f^^ms^tipn  of  »>ofules  of  difierent  kinds  of 
mushrooms  which  arc  dfterward  developed  in  the  bread. 

Dumas  states  (hat  tb^  wheat  <»f  1 84 1 ,  exhibited  in  1842,  during  a 
ver}'  warm  summer,  this  detect  \n  a  very  great  degree.  When  these 
mushrooms  were  developed,' the  teiitperature  was  much  elevated,  and 
the  bread  soon  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  reddish  and  disgusting  mass. 

The  number  of  sporule3  jvas  much  diminished  by  the  thorough 
washing  of  the  ih.fected  grain^  followed  by  prompt  desiccation.  By  re- 
duelling  the  proportion  of  water,  increasing  the  dose  of  salt,  and  finally 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  the  development  was  in  a  mea- 
sure prevented.*  .       . 

A  few  years  siace,  I  observed  reddish  sporules  similar  to  those  above 
noticed  in  a  sample  of  New  Jersey  flour.     The  change  took  place  in 

•  Duroati  Chimie  Appiiqu^e  auz  Arts. 
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twenty4aur  hours  after  it  had  been  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  On 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  same  result  followed. 

According  to  Dumas,  moisture  and  heat,  which  often  cause  such 
changes  in  the  most  importaiit  constituent  of  wheat  flour,  produce  very 
little  effect  upon  the 'starch  which  it  contains.  ^^Ithough  it  is  with  some 
hesitation  that  I  disi^ent  from  such  l^igh  authority,  the  following  facts 
appelir  to  me  to  show  Uhat  this  idea  is  an  incorrect  one : 

Starch  is  known  to^e  (:otn posed  o^  particles  which  ar.e  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  180^  F.,  thl^  pellicle  of  the 
grain  bursts,  and  the  coi^tents  are  liberated,  {n  a  state  of  solution,  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  dextrine  and  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  by  the 
addition  of  a  smal}'  qudultt^  of  diastase.*  If  this' mixture'^  kept  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  few  day^  it  acquires  a  new  property^  vi^ ;  that  of  con- 
Terting  the  glucose  into  lai:tic  acid.  '^1s  is  deriomuxated  the  lactic  acid 
fermeniaiion ;  and,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  it  is  projbaibly  one  ^f  the 
causes  of  the  sotirihg  of  flour  when  exposed  to  hij?h  su(nmer  heals  in 
its  ordinary  moist  conditiop.  Hence,  it  will  be  found.  ii\at,  while  4n 
sour  flour  the  quantity. of  gluten  is  usually  diminished,  or: its  quality 
injured,  the  proportions  of  ^ucose  and  dextrine  are  alsoj  in  many  cases, 
increased  at  the  expense  6f  the  starch — a  change  which  precedes  the 
development  of  the  lactic  flgv).. , 

One  of  the  bes^  modes  qi  determining  the  real  value  of  wheat  and 
other  flours,  is  to  examine  ^^e  lifead  made  from  them.  The  .process  of 
panification  brings  nout  all  their  defects,  and  as  the  fes^rcjies  uponbread- 
stnffi  are  conducted  chiefljf  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  suitable- 
ness for  the  manufajpture  of  bread,  it  affords  a  good  standard  of  compan- 
SOD  for  the  variolis  samples  subjected  to  experiment  .It  should  be 
remembered,  howler,  thiQt  bread  is  sometimes  adulterated  for  ih^  v^ry 
purpose  of  enabhW  thos^  who  are  engaged  in  its  fabrication 'to  ufe  the 
poorer  kinds  of  flovr.  Thus,  Pumas  states  that  in  Belgium,  and  the 
north  of  France,  sq;lph^e  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  has  long  been,  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  of  bread.  Bv  the. employment' of  this  salt, 
the  bakers  can  use  npur  of  middling  anJ  niixed  quaJity;  less  labor  is 
required  in  its  preparation,  the  panification  is  more  speedy,,  and  by  its 
addition  a  larger  quaomy  of  water  is  taken  up.f        .  ^.       .      #  . 

The  use  of  alum  'in  the  fabrication  of  bread  seems.tg,  have,  been 

Cicticed  from  a  remite  period.  This,  it  is  said,  also  secures .  to  the 
ker  the  advantage  bf  employing  inferior  kinds  of  wheat  flour,  and 
even  of  mixing  with  the  farina  of  beans  and  peas,  without  apparently 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  bread. 

The  alkaline  carbonates,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chalk,  pipe  clay, 
and  plaster  of  Pari^,  have  all  been  used,  either  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
damaged  flour,  to  preserve  the  moisture,  or  to  increase  the. weight  and 
whiteness  of  the  bread.  But  it  need  scarcely  to  \e  observed  that  all 
these  substances,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  stpall  additions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  must  render  the  bread  unwholesome.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  presence  of  most  of  them  can  be  quite  easily  defected. 

Other  frauds  which  have  been  resorted  to,  are  more  difficult  of  detec- 

*  This  is  a  peculiar  nilro^reiious  principle  which  exists  in   the  grain  of  Uie 
cereals  after  ijrernitDatio'n  cominerices. 
t  Trait*  de  Chime  Appliqa^  iuz  Arts,  vol.  VI.,  p.' 499. 
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tion;  but  these  are,  happily,  less  prejudicial  to  health,  although  not 
always  perfectly  harmless.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  the  adul- 
teration of  wheat  flour  with  potato  starch,  the  ffour  of  leguminous 
plants,  buckwheat,  rice,  Irnseed,  &c.  Mareska,  in  a  recent  paper,  states 
that  he  has  had  occasion  to  examine  several  samples  in  which  these 
frauds  had  been  practiced,  and  he  describes  several  processes  by  ^vhich 
their'occurrence  may  be  ascertained.* 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  a  quartermaster  in  the  United 
States  army,  one  barrel  of  ffour,  or  196  pounds,  when  in  dough,  con- 
tains about  1 1  gallons,  or  90  pounds  of  water,  2  gallons  of  yeast,  and 
3  pounds  of  salt;  making  a  mass  of  305  pounds,  which  evaporates  in 
kneading  and  baking  about  40  pounds,  leaving  in  bread  about  265 
pounds;  the  bread  thus  exceeding  in  weight  the  flour  employed  by 
about  33.50  per  cent 

Dumas  informs  m  that  130  pounds  of  the  common  white.bread  of 
Paris  are  obtained  from  IOC  pounds  of  flour.  To  this  he  adds,  that  the 
flour  contains  17  per  cent  of  water,  the  produce  being  the.n  equivalent 
to  160  pounds  of  oread  from  100*  pounds  of  flourf  As  the  American 
wheat  flour  seldom  contains  more  than  14  per  cent  of  water,  the  state- 
ment of  the  quartermaster  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the 
French  chemists.  The  increase  of  weight  in  the  bread  over  that  of  the 
flour,  viz.,  33.50  per  c'ei|t,  ought  to  afl»rd  an  ample  remuneration  for 
its  manufacture.  But  it  is  not  tmfrequently  the  case  that  larger  de- 
mands are  made  by  those  wha  are  engaged  in  this  important  branch 
of  art 

The  deficiency  m  the  weight  of  bread,  and  the  extent  of  the  imposi- 
tion practiced  in  the  sale  of  loaves  at  a  certain  price,  can,  in  general, 
be  very  easily  ascertained. '  For  example,  the  proper  weight  of  the 
shilling  loaf  (New  York  currency)  may  be  determined  bjr  reducing 
the  price  of  flour  to  shillings,  and  then  dividing  196  by  this  amount 
Thus,  the  price  of  flour  being  97  a  barrel  (which  is  a  sufliciently  high 
average  for  even  the  best  btands  during  the  year  past),  the  shilling  loaf 
should  weigh  three  and  a  half  pounds.  For  7-|-8*b56  ;  196-^6—3.50. 
This  will  leave  twenty  loaves  of  the  same  weight,  or  $2  50  as  the  profit 
on  the  manufacture. 

Although  the  whiteness  of  bread  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  good- 
ness, it  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Johnston,  that  fine  flour  con- 
tains a  less  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than  the  whole  meal.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  has  been  confirmed  during  the  present  investiga- 
tion; for,  in  two  or  three  samples  of  wheat  which  I  have  analyzed,  it 
was  found  that  the  amount  of  gluten  in  the  fine  flour  was  less  than  in 
the  flour  passed  through  a  coarser  sieve  and  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  bran. 

These  results,  according  to  Professor  Johnston^  are  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  part  of  the  grain  which  is  most  abundant  in 

starch  crushes  better  and  more  easily  under  the  millstones  than  that 

I  ... 

*  Journftl  de  Ph orm a cie— quoted  in  the  London  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  for 
February,  1848,  p.  394.  ^ 

t  Bougflin^ult  gives  the  same  proportions  for  the  white  bread  of  Paris.  But  he 
sayny  in  the  country,  where  the  bread  is  Uss  baked,  lOO  pans  of  flour  give  140, 
145  and  146  of  bread. — Rural  Economy,  p.  173. 
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which,  being  richest  in  gluten,  is  probably  also  tougher,  and  less  brittle. 
They  are  also  consistent  with  the  greater  nourishment  generally  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  household  bread,  made  from  the  flour  of  the  whole 
mio.*  But  such  is  the  controlling  influence  of  custom,  that  it  is  per- 
haps in  vain  to  attempt  a  change,  even  though  its  benefits  may  be 
clearly  proved  by  the  researches  of  science,  and  by  an  extensive 
eiperience. 


AET.  VIII.— THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA, 

HER  REflOURCEB  AND  THE  PROPORTION  OF  WEALTH  SHE  CONTRIBUTES  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Open  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  boundary,  with  a  spacious 
bay,  over  the  bar  of  which  ships  drawing  twenty  and  three-quarter  feet 
it  low  tide  safely  ride,  and  into  which  all  of  her  rivers  (with  two  except 
tnos)  flow — the  one  invites  thither  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  the 
others  bear  to  Mobile,  from  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  above,  their 
vtloable  productions.    Alabama  is  watered  by  the  following  noble  rivers : 


of  RiTtn. 


MobUe.... 

Ahbtma 

MoaiUfbee 

Wtrrior 

Teia^Mee 

Chatoboochee. . . 


Ctbawba 

Tallapoota 

Razaba 

Saebernochee. . . 


NiTlgtble,  dMcriptioo,  Jkc. 


Largest  class  steamers 

The  same 

The  same 

The  same 

do.    for  1,000  miles  altogether  . . 

The  same,  eastern  bt)undary 

Large  steamers  below  and  small  above 

the  falls 

For  amall  steamers  and  flats 

do 

do 

do 


Miles  in 
Alabama 


60 
450 
540 
151 
130 
201 

170 

1201 

4 

6( 

35 


Navigation 194^ 


Emptits  hitt). 


Mobile  bay. 
Vf  obile  river. 
The  samo. 
Tombigbee. 
i)hio  river. 
Apalechicola. 

Alabama. 

do. 

do. 
Tombigbee. 

do. 

Miles  in  length. 


Sach  are  our  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of  navigation  that  our 
citizens  will  never  be  compelled  to  abstract  from  other  investments — they 
may  choose  largely  of  their  capital  for  internal  improvements.  But  there 
is  a  railroad  now  in  progress,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  that  I  may  properly 
regard  as  associated  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  State.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweeping  up  into  this  division  of  the  continent,  con- 
tinned  northerly  by  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  with  the  Mississippi  river  in- 
clining from  its  mouth  north-east,  throws  this  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  within  four  hundred  and  forty-Jive  miles  of  Mobile,  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  Alabama.  The  country  between  those  two  points 
being  remarkably  level,  the  route  unobstructed  by  a  single  mountain  or 
river,  or  any  stream  of  moment,  and  running  in  its  whole  extent  through 


*  Highland  Society  Transactions,  1847 ;  and  Skinners  Farmers'  Library,  vol. 

HI,  pp.  149,  ua 
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one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  already  settled  by  an  active  and 
wealthy  population,  must  throw  their  ^reat  trade  an4  travel  through 
Alabama  into  Mobile;  and  in  twenty  hours  or  less  citizens'  6f  Missouri) 
Ohio,  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  may  leave  Columbus' in  Kentucky,  the 
upper  terminus,  and  arrive  at  Mobile  with  their  produce  in  one-fifth  the 
time  they  could  reach  New  Orleans.  ^ 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  very  interesting  portions  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  I  will  here  allude  to  such  internal  improvements  as  are 
already  completed  or  are  in  active  progress: 

The  Muscle  Shoals  canal, complete. . . .  .\ . .  .35|  roilei. 

Huntsville  canal, do .....16        " 

Tuecambia  and  Decatur  railroad,  . .  .\ do .". . .  .44        *' 

Monigomery  and  West  Point,  nearly, do. .87        *' 

Cahawba  and  Marion, do do 35        *' 

Canals  and  railroads,  length .2jt7i      " 

A  railroadfrom  Selma,  or  some  other  points  on  the  Alabama,  to  the 
Tennessee  river;  one  connecting  the  Tuscumbia  and  DeeMur  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road;  and  another  from  Blakely,  opposite  Mobile,  to 
Columbjus,  Georgia— -each  of  which  would'  add  greatly  to  the  traffic 
and  wealth  of  the  State,  and  pay  good  dividends— ^are  perhaps  the  only 
ones  of  importance  oontemfi^latdd^ . , 

•To-  continue  with  natuY&l  advantages.  From  Tuscaloosa,  on  the 
Warrior,  in  the  direction  of  Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  are  bituminous 
coal-fields  and  iron  oar^  with  marble  and  hard  and  soft  liMestome  quar* 
ries,  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  profusiqn,  immediately^  bn  navigable 
streams.  The  lands  are  covered  with  splendid  forests  ofi^hite  and  live 
oak,  cypress,  pine,  cedar,  mulberry,  hickory,  &^,  W^ter  power  is  un* 
limited  and  never-failing.  Irrigated  by  so  many  stream^)  as  indicated  by 
1,945  miles  of  navigation,  with  the  innumerable  tributaries  thereto,  the 
lands  of  Alabama  are  of  amazing  superiority,  as  their  productions  here- 
inafter noticed  will  exhibit,  and,  with  a  climate  tepiperate  tmd  uaiforiiiy 
it  is  decidedly  heftlthy. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

To  regard  alone  the  ascertained  value  and  extent  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  Alabama  which  we  ship  offl  compared  with  those  of  other 
States,  omitting  an  estimate  of  our  own  heavy  consumption  of  corn,, 
wheat,  hogs,  cattle^  sheep,  timber,  cotton  consumed  in  home  manufac- 
tures, value  of  negroes  raised,  and  horses  and  mules  ijeiised,  which  would 
amount  to  several  millions^confihing  ourself  to  the  surplus  productions, 
I  say  we  will,  I  think,' do  so  with 'some  astonishment,  as  associated  whh 
it  must  be  the  efibrt  to  estimate  the  vastness  of  (he  capital  employed  to 
produce  it.  Her  surplus  productions  are  cotton^  lumber,  staves,  turpen- 
tine, manufactured  cottons,  coal,  ^. 

What  is  her  cotton  crop  and  its  value?  .t'vftil  arrive  at  it  in  this  way, 
and  pardon  me  for  assuring  those  who  read  ttiis  that  I  am  quite  sure  I 
shall  not  be  far  from  correct  To  the  amount  of  ootton  received  at  Mo* 
bile  I  will  add  the  quantity  raised  in  North  Alabama,  which  is  forward- 
ed down  the  Tennessee  or  hauled  overland  to  Memphis.  I  will  also 
add  the  quantity  which  goesiiown  the  Ofarbtahoochee  to  Apalachicola. 
Adding  these  together,  1  will  deduct  the  qnantfty  raised  in  the  eastern. 
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counties  of  Mississippi.    This  will  show  the  crop  of  Alabama  to  result 
as  per  followingf  table: 


Whtre  reedved  and  raited. 


Alabama  aad  Miasissippi,  at  Mojbile, 

North  Alabama  to  New  Orleana,  aa  per  censua  of  1840» 

49/^3.1,474  Iba.,  at  510  lbs.  to  the  bale,  ia ^ 

Eaat  Alabama  ahipped  to  Apalachicola  fojr  Chata 

hoochee, ...... '.'.-•? .....>... 


Eaacern  MiviHippi  crop, :,. . 

Net  crop  of  Alabama  in  bales f . 


■^ 


No.  of  bales  of  cotton  for  veare 


1846-7 


333,46:2 
•96,500 
t50/)00 


469,962 
^60,000 


409,962 


1847-8 


436,661 
♦96.500 
t50,000 


1848-9 


583,161 
80,000 


503,161 


530.000 

•96,500 

$50,000 

676«000 
80,000 

596,000 


And  the  following  table  will  show  tl^  value  of  those  crops  of  cotton, 
at  th0  average  price  it  sold  at,  of  the  JNtepective  seasons  at  Mobile  for 
the  three  y eats:   ^  v 


.  k 


Taar. 


1846-7. 
1847-8. 
1848-9. 


Afeiafe  of  tliree  years, 


No.baIee. 


409,96:2 
503,161 
596,000 


1,509,133 
503,041 


Weight 
of  each*. 


510  Iba. 
510  lbs. 
510  lbs. 


Total  Ibe.  and 
average  price. 


209,080,630 
356.613,110 
398,760,000 


764,452,730 
354,817,577 


101 
61 
6 


Total  value. 


34,570.973  85 
17,331,317  42 
17,P56,300  00 


59,848,483  30 
19,949,494  43 


Enormous  as  this  is,  yet  this  great  interest  of  Alabama,  as  well  as> 
the  whole  South,  does  not  yield  so  profitable  a  dividend  on  the  capital 
invested  as  odier  investments  elsewhere  do. 

But,  to  renew  the  subject,  let  us  glance  at  her  wealth,  and  what  she 
has  done  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 

Ut  Of  lands  she  owns  15,011,520  acres,  and,  besides  what  her  citi- 
lens  hare  paid  for  Spanish  and  French  grants  and  school  lands,  they 
have  paid  into  the  Land  Offices  of  the  Government  917,000,000  for 
lands  m  their  wild  state. 

2i  She  has  paid  to  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  du^,  enormous 
sums  for  die  three  hundred  thousand  negroes  she  owns. 

3d.  The  capital  invested  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  city^and 
town  property,  houses,  canals  and  railroads,  manufactures,  banking  and 
insurance,  iron  and  coal  mining,  timber  trade,  steamboats  and  shipping, 
with  the  increased  value  oC  leads  by  clearing,  fencing,  d&c,  value  of 
slaves,  live  stock^.andi  money  hoarded,  is  very  larc^  in  the  aggregate 
amount,  an  estimate  of  which  I  scarcely  dare  mention. 

4th.  Her  liberality  expends  in  trade  with  the  other  States  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  income. 

*       

*  Allowing  for  each  year  onlj  what  it  waa  in  1840,  aa  per  cenaat, 
t  This  vear  the  Alabama  shipnileiitB  by  this  river  may  be  some  ten  to  Afteen 
tlioQBand  bap  more;  but  for  sevenii  years  it  has  been  about  these  figures. 

%  This  is  aa  much  or  more  than  we  received  from  this  river  during  that  sea- 
son, of  Miniasippi  eotton,  as  the  total  receipt!  oat  of  it  were  but  133,000  bale*; 
ibf  the  other  ytan  they  are  aboat  correct. 
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5th.  The  shipping  interest  is  largely  henefited  by  the  freighting  of 
her  six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  return  cargoes  pur- 
chased by  us. 

With  such  varied  and  extraordinary  advantages  for  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  ship-building,  timber-getting,  &.C.,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Alabama  is  beginning  to  direct  her  attention  to  the 
advantage  of  diversifying  her  pursuits;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
time,  those  vast  sources  of  wealth  now  reposing  within  her  borders  must 
become  transcendently  productive.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
has  been  going  on,  but  which  has  been  regularly  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes,  is  now  being  stayed  from  that  direction,  and  turned 
toVard  other  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  every 
political  economist  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  interest  in  the  country 
to  promote  the  value  of  cotton,  as,  should  there  be  a  violent  transition 
of  jslave  labor  to  the  pursuits  above  alluded  to,  and  which  is  entirely 
practicable,  a  derangement  of  trade  would  ensue  which  would  be  pre- 
judicial, to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  interests  of  other  sections  of  the 
Confederacy.  And  when  cotton  sells  well  public  lands  arQ  purchased 
freely,  and  the  direct  interest  the  government  has  in  this  matter  will  be 
readily  and  conveniently  demonstrated  by  the  following  table,  showing 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  amount  paid  for  portions  bought  of 
the  goverroent,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  each  remaining  unsold : 


Sttttt. 


AlabamQi . 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas,. 


Total  No.  of 
acres  in 


3-2,462,080 
30,174,080 
29,715,840 
33,406,790 


Acres  owned, 


Paid  to  OoT- 
ernmeot  for 

portion 
boufbt  of  it 


15,911,5-30 

15,811,650 

6,->63,8i-2| 

5,943,117 


$16388,047 

16,402.69J 

4,186,394 

3,769,695 


Aeresremala. 
inf  ORsold, 
Jan.  1,1849. 


17,450,560 
14,326,430 
23,452,018 
27,464,603 


J4 1,246,8271  8:2,693,611 


This'  table  shows  some  extraordinary  facts  that  are  not  often  consider^ 
ed  by  those  who  abuse  the  South,  namely,  thdt  besides  the  government 
ownmg  82,693,611  acres  of  land,  which  would  be  sooner  purdiased 
up  if  their  agricultural  productions  could  be  promoted ;  these  States 
have  paid  941,246,827  for  the  lands  they  have  alone  purchased  of  the 
government;  and  if  this  sum  had  been  invested  at  the  average  time  of 
their  payment,  say  1835,  in  six  per  cent  stocks,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  such  dividends  had  been  reinvested  and  compounded  till  now,  it 
would  reach  a  total  sum  to-day  that  would  equal  fully  till  the  bona  fide 
capital  of  the  North  invested  in  cotton  factories  and  shippinc^.  I  allude 
to  this  to  present  a  cause  why  the  South  may  appear  behind  the  North 
in  the  progress  of  her  factories,  6lc. 

Cotton  factories  and  iron  forges  are,  however,  becoming  numerousl 
Coal  mining  is  attracting  great  attention,  and  from  the  great  profits 
arising  from  investments  in  ships,  and  our  wonderful  facilities  for  build- 
ing, with  our  splendid  timber  on  the  spot,  &.c.,  it  is  not  unli^cely  we 
shall  ere  long  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  with  our  northern  brethren 
in  this  exceedingly  profitable  branch  of  their  wealth.    In  Alabama  our 
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citizens  are  generally  exempt  from  embarrassment,  and  in  certain  quar- 
ter»lnrge  amounts  of  money  are  known  to  be  boarded. 

The  university  and  colleges,  the  high  schools  and  academies,  sin  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
flourishing;  and  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  churches  and 
membenihip,  the  decrease  of  crime  and  the  orderly  character  of  our 
citizens,  manifest  the  spreading  influences  there  of  religion. 

The  increase  of  population  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
is  rapid  and  steady.     For  example,  there  were  in 

1820.  T830.  1840. 

Alabama, : 127,901  S09.527  59(yj56 

MijwMippi, 75,448  136,C-21  375,ft54 

Loawiana 153.407  215,529  352,411 

And  in  1850,  a  large  increase  will  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  ihe  utmost  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends 
of  progress  everywhere  that,  amongst  many  of  those  who  have  violently 
opposed  all  measures  f»r  encouragement  of  enterprise  and  the  increase 
of  facilities  for  the  development  of  our  resources  more  actively  and  pro- 
fitably, practical  experience  has  exposed  to  them  their  serious  errors, 
^nd  now,  in  the  most  cordir^l  manner,  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as 
many  of  the  masses  of  their  portion  of  the  people,  are  uniting  with  the 
other  portion  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  disposition  to  meet  the 
calls  of  the  whole  people  for  the  purposes  alluded  to. 

Devoting  my  remarks  to  the  position,  &.c.jof  the  one  State,  I  have 
done  so  because  I  am  a  citizen  of  it;  but  the  gigantic  importance  of  the 
whole  South  may  be  more  justly  estimated  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
what  is  here  submitted  in  relation  to* 

AlabaAa. 
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1.  POPULATION  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  FREEDOM. 

Ds.  Bennet  DowLEft,  of  New  Orleans,  a  profound  antiquarian  and  yitml  statis- 
tician, has  lat4^1j  prepared  an  interesting  pamphlet,  in  which  he  shows  the 
favorable  influenc&i  of  republican  govemmentM,  in  developing  and  extending 
paptdatum.  Dr.  Duwlcr  has  promised  to  continue  the  subject  in  onr  Review. 
We  make  some  extracts  from  nis  pamphlet. 

2.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POPULATION. 

Everywhere,  says  Humboldt,  "  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  places  the  first 
pcoplea  are  now  the  most  desert."t  This  downward  tendency  oT  all  the  races, 
white,  black,  red  and  mixed,  is  not  arrested  by  exuberance  of  food,  nor  by 
moderation,  nor  by  scarcity,  nor  by  the  diffusion  of  population,  nor  by  the  con- 
centration of  population,  nor  by  any  known  modification  of  climate,  as  will  be 
seen  liereafter. 

Has  not  the  monarchical  principle  (including  under  that  term  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  miscalled  republicanism  of  the  South),  retarded  the  development  of 
population  ?  A  rapia  survey  of  several  countries  where  monarchy  lias  pre- 
vailed in  the  new  ContiiK-nt,  may  prove  acct»ptable,  even  if  it  fail  to  cienionstrate 
the  hypothesis  under  consideratfon.  It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  ecclesi- 
asticiO  polity  of  the  Si)Uth,  so  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  North. 

•  National  Intelllgeneer.  t  Narrat.  VII,  136. 

12  Vol.  I. 
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The  hierarchy,  in*  itself,  in  its  divine  mission,  is  not  iritlrin  the  pale  of  vital 
statistics,  except  so  far  as  it  becomes  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding  element  in 
the  science  of  population.  The  military  despotisms,  called  republics,  have  not^ 
practically  speakina^,  attained  to  the  iTorth  American  representative  principle, 
any  more  than  the  Ottoman  Empire.  With  respect  to  the  southern  hierarcny,. 
Humboldt  says,  after  personal  observation, ''  that  the  feeble  civilization  intro- 
duced by  the  Spanish  monks  pursues  a  retrograde  course."    (Nar.  V,  117.) 

The  population  of  Mexico,  is  now  less  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago— -the 
white  race  not  exceeding  one  million,  perhaps  uot  800,000.  Fern  has  less  than 
a  million*  of  all  colors,  and  is  depopulating,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
white  race,  which  latter  does  not  equal  the  population  of  Cincinnati.  Lima,. 
founded  in  1534,  has  fewer  souls  than  the  second  Municipality  of  New  Orleans. 

Bolivia  and  Chili,  each  contain  but  little  over  a  million,  wnile  Buenos  A^res 
or  the  Argentine  Republic,  does  not  contain  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and,  oi  the 
numerous  republics  (13),  composing  the  Argentine  Confederation,  some  contain 
only  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  three  under  20,000,  seven  under  40,000,  and 
none  reaching  one  hundred  thousand,  except  Paraguay,  which  has  only  a  nomi- 
nal connection  ^ith  the  Confederation.  Mr.  Macere^or  mentions  one  of  these 
States,  Missiones,  as  having  declined  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  ten  thousandf 

The  republic  of  Urue^ay,  upon  69,000  square  miles,  has  only  115,000  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  nave  estates  containing  from  60,000  to  200,000  cattle.f 
Central  America  one  and  a  half  millions,  only  one  in  twelve  of  whom  are 
white.  Venezuela  covers  410,000,  square  miles,  and  had  in  1800,  according  to 
Humboldt  and  Lavaysse,  900,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1841  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  reported  the  number  at  887,168,  a  decrease  of  nearly  13,000.  The  cities 
eX  Caraccas  and  Valencia  have  now  about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  in  ■ 
1810,  the  latter  fotfnded  in  1555,  has  only  10,000. 

Venezuela,  upon  an  area  of  410,000  square  miles,  had  in  1800  only  900,000 
inhabitants,  but  in  1841,  according  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  number 
had  declined  to  887,168.  ''The  people  of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  ''  would  people  a  thoroughly  new  country  of  equal  extent  and  riches 
as  Venezuela,  with  an  equal  population  .in  less  than  ten  years."  This  is  one  of 
the  best  wheat  countries.^  M.  Lavaysse  says,  that  here  may  be  seen  associations 
of  horses,  in  companies  and  armies,  ran^^g  from  500  to  1,000,  regularly  com- 
manded by  three  or  four  chiefs  of  their  number,  which  send  out  advanced 
scouts,  placing  a  guard  in  the  rear,  all  marching  four  abreast,  ready  to  attack 
their  enemies,  as  Uie  jagaurs,  and. even. laan,  upon  whom  they  leap.  Upon  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  three  millions  of  these  animals  roam  without  own- 
ers.^  Man,  I  repeat  it,  is  alone  unprogressive.  The  cities  of  Valencia,  Carac- 
cas,  Truxillo,  and  many  others,  founded  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  have  not 
advanced,  nay,  have  in  many  cases  declined  greatly  in  population,  in  modem 
times. 

French  Guiana,  22,000  square  miles,. had  in  1834  only  22,009  souls;  Dutch 
Guiana,  50,000  square  miles,  83,000 ;  English  Guiana,  76,000  square  miles, 
settled  in  1580,, population  in  1847  4,000  whites,  coolies  and  colored  94,000; 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  320,000  SQuare  miles,  population  in  1827  but  492,000,  in 
1846  only  550,000  of  all  races,  tne  whites  were  one-fourth. 

The  villa  de  Upata,  the  capital  of  the  Missions  to  Simta  Maria,  was  founded 
in  1762.  Thirty rnve  years  after  it  contained  only  657  souls,  and  in  1803  it  had 
increased  112.  In  four  other  towns  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  in  twenty-one 
years  ending  in  1818,  the  population  had  declined  one-third. 

The  city  of  Para,  l)^*^  south  of  the  equator,  at  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  river 
of  the  world,  of  unknown  depth,  was  founded  103  years  before  New  Orleans,  . 
and  had,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  only  15,000  souls  in  the  year  1846  ( Voy. 
25).  Mr.  E.  says,  this  river  affords  from  40,000  to  50,000  miles  of  navi^tiou. 
"  Tlie  climate  heiiig  peculiarly  healthy,  there  being  no  kind  of  epidttmc;  its  val- 
ley being  as  much  iiuperior  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  latter  is  to  that  of  ' 

*  Capt.  Wi:kea :  Macxresor  givei  •  hlf  ber  estlmata. 

t  MacKregor.  Prcif.  Aroer.,  I.,  J«V34. 

I  Arrurding  tn  lliiroholdt.  New  Grenada,  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  other  portion!  of  Soutb 
America,  yield  from  SUMH)  to  3,200  pounds  of  wheat  per  acre— four  times  as  much  %i  Northern 
CO  jnirie«— the  French  soil  yielding  only  firom  l/XJO  to  1^0  poands.  (Narrative,  7  vols.^ 
London,  1814  to  1829.)  %  IbM. 
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tie  Hudson/*  (249,250.)  Brazil  covers  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Europe — 
about  fifty-aix  times  Iat^t  than  Louisiana — nearly  tweuty-tBree  times  larger 
than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  possesses  (as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kidder,  in  his  new  work,  asserts),  "not  only  whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever 
is  luxuriant,  and  whatever  is  magnificent  in  nature,  but  it  enjoys  a  pleasant 
and  fotub  ioiu  elhnate — a  degree  of  healthfuluess  unkii4»wn,  etc"  (11,  387). 
He  quotes  M.  Denis  a»  showing  "that  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  scenery 
is  peculiarlr  calculated  to  inspire  sublimity  of  thought.,  and  Xjo  promote  the 
power  of  the  imagination"  (II,  397).  Mr.  Edwards,  after  personal  observa- 
tion, says  that  "the  climate  of  that  country  is  sin^ilarly  nealthy,  the  heat 
being  less  oppressive  under  the  equator  than  in  New  York.  The  estimates  of 
the  population  of  Brazil  differ,  ranging  from  2i^  to  4}^  millions,  of  all  colors. 
The  former  population  was  far  greater,  without  doubt.  The  Huguenots  in  1555 
attempted  to  colonize  Brazil.  Their  p<)or  success  was,  doubtlessly,  owing  to 
the  ver^r  despotism,  which  the^,  like  our  more  fortunate  Ancestc»rs,  sought  to 
escajie  in  the  wilds  of  the  West.  I  will  not  stop  here  to  show  that  the 
I»olitical  principle  of  the  North  was  rather  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the 
liberal  ecclesiastical  polity  which  prevails,  and  whic"h  is  now  more  thoroughly 
democratic  in  some  of  the  ohurches  than  in  any  of  the  States.  The  political 
principle  divorced  the  ecclesiastical,  not  the  ecclesiastical  the  poUticEU,  as  an 
element  or  esisential  condition  of  the  government — a  divorce  that  has  proved 
iDWt  beneficial.  The  conneotion  of  the  Church  and  the  State  exerts  ^n  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  the  science  of  population,  greater  than  famine,  as  the 
isequel  may  show. 

The  whole  of  Spanish  America,  North  and  South,  including  the  West  Indies, 
under  the  monarchy,  did  not  probably  exceed  fifteen  millions  of  souls,  reckoning 
the  white,  red,  blaek  and  mixed  races.  Of  this  number  about  imc-fifth,  cqufQ 
to  the  present  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  were  whites.  Balbi,  and 
some  others,  estimate  the  entire  population  of  the  American  continent  at  thirty- 
nine  millions;  Malte-Brun  at  forty-five.  South  of  the  United  States,  including 
insular  America,  I  estimate  the  number  at  twenty  millions — one-third  being  in 
Mexico;  five  out  of  twenty  millions  being  white.  The  estimate  is  based,  not 
upon  geographies,  but  upon  the  most  recent  books  of  travel  and  upon  the  best 
documents.    These  difler,  however,  greatly. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  three  centuries,  the  entire  Caucasian  race  in  both 
Americas,  south  of  the  United  States,  has  not  equalled  numerically,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  settled  by  the  present 
generation  amid  the  conflicts  of  prolonged  savage  want  with  ^he  bravest  and 
most  sanguinary  nations  known  in  all  history. 

The  vital  statistics  of  South  America,  indicate  extinction,  or  at  least  decline, 
at  the  probable  resultants  of  the  monarchical  and  military  despotisms  which 
have  prevailed,  and  still  prevail,  upon  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  Statisti- 
cti  writers,  in  Europe,  struck  with  these  astonishing  facts,  are  beginning  to 
speak  strongly  upon  this  subject,  and  boldly  to  declare,  that  the  absoq>tion  of 
these  countries  by  the  Northern  Republic,  is  inevitable  as  a  political  event,  and 
desirable  as  a  vital  one.  The  morality  of  this  question  does  not  belong  to  vital 
statistics.  "The  Anglo-American  republic,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  liis  late 
Work  on  America,  "will  overwhelm  tne  whole  hemisphere,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  is  no  prophecy.  It  is  a  clear  daylight  forecast  of  that 
iHH-to-be-arrestcd  progress  which  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  America"  (1, 199). 

3.  CANADA— THE  WEST  INDIES-SLAVERY. 

Canada,  to  which  emigration  is  invited  by  rewards  from  the  crown,  and  in 
vhich  more  immigrants  are  received  than  in  any  other  similar  coniniunity,  is 
thus  spoken  of  in  a  recent  work  by  Mc^ssrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  a  >^'ork  in 
which  iipredilection  in  favor  of  British  institutions,  is  not  concealed:  "  In  com- 
paring Canada  with  the  (United)  States,  every  intelligent  traveler  allows,  that 
the  eitistni  of  the  Union  are  \7{finiU!y  more  active  Uian  the  mbjrrts  if  (j'reat 
Brilmin.  Within  the  colonial  territories,  all  public  works,  and  most  of  the  set- 
tlements, proceed  slowly,  the  9i,ttem  set>ming  to  Im*  rather  in'rt:  wliilo  on  the 
States'  side  of  the  boundarv,  every  species  of  work  proci^eds  with  tiie  most 
astonishing  rapidity,  canals  being  cut,  railways  formed,  and  towns  built,  in  an 
iDconGeivi£ly  brief  apace  of  time.     As  upper  Canada  has  nearly  the  same 
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natural  advantages  as  the  States,  and  as  the  people,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  at 
well  educated  uiva  as  gencialty  mtfliigent,  it  would  nem  that  the  true  caue  of  the 
d^ffeunce  we  tprnfif  it  in  tlie  mode  tf  conducting  public  affairs/*  Is  it  not  the 
monarchical  principle,  in  the  one  case,  which  retards,  as  it  is  the  representative 

Erinciple,  in  the  otner  case,  which  accelerates  the  movement  of  the  population  ? 
lo  not  these  principles  stand  in  the  same  antagonistic  relations  that  the  rit 
inertia  bears  to  the  morin^  forces  in  the  material  world  ?  According  to  the 
savans  of  Edinburgh,  in  tlie  new  Universal  Geography,  the  Canadas,  m  1844, 
contained  only  893,664  souls,  notwithstanding  the  enonnous  vital  importations 
to  those  countries  for  centuries. 

Leaving  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  on  the  one  side  of  the  United  States,  for 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  on  the  other,  it  w^ill  be  found  that  tl^e 
British  possessions  as  well  as  those  of  other  monarchical  powers< — I  say  it  will 
be  found  that  these  colonies,  abounding,  nay  cjcuberant,  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
tropical  climates,  are  actually  decaving,  or  are  nearly  stationary,  perhaps  tend- 
ing to  extinction — a  conclusion  tnat  wiU  scarr-ely  be  deemed  unwarrantable 
after  examining  the  data  which  follow,  and  which  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  many:  £n^lish  Guiana  with  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  settled  in 
1580,  contained  m  1847,  but  4,000  whites,  with  coolies,  blacks  and  mixed  races, 
amounting  to  94,000. 

The  British  Colony  called  the  Balize  or  Honduras,  in  America^  situated  be- 
tween  lb''  54'  and  18^  30'  N.  Lat.,  containing  16,400  suuare  miles,  and  never 
visited  by  the  yellow  fever,*  had,  by  the  returns  of  1845,  only  399  whites ;  the 
total  population  was  10,709. 

In  mauj  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  the  population  is  either  stationary 
or  declining,  particularlv  as  it  regards  the  black  race.  The  following  statistic 
tical  memoranda  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by 
Mr.  Porter  and  Professors  Long  and  Tucker,  on  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  Mr.  Macgregor*  (Lond.  1845, 1847).  In  St*  Vincent  the  decrease  by 
deaths,  beyond  the  number  replaced  by  births,  during  fourteen  year>ii  ending  m 
1831,  was  2,579,  or  not  quite  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Dominica  for  9  years 
ending  in  1826,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  662,  in  a  population  of  17,959. 
The  total  population  of  all  the  races  in  Nevis,  in  1788,  was  10,070;  in  1836 
,only  9250;  the  deaths  having  exceeded  the  births  among  slaves,  in  14  years 
ending  in  1831,  by  213  in  a  population  of  9602,  and  in  three  years  after,  by  327. 
In  Jamaica,  from  1817  to  1832,  the  slaves  constantly  declined,  from  346,150  to 
302,666;  a  decrease  of  43,481,  or  much  over  one-eighth! 

In  St.  Christopher,  from  1817  to  1831,  the  some  class  decreased  344  in  20,168. 
Martinique,  a  French  West  Indian  island,  has,  among  the  whites,  free  blacks 
and  colored,  37  deaths  to  29  births;  among  slaves,  35  deaths  to  32  births. 
Gutidaloupe  (French),  on  December  31st,  1835,  contained  31,253  free  persons, 
and  96,323  slaves;  amon^the  fonnef  there  were  but  28  births  for  34  deaths! 

Nevis,  from  1809  to  1823,  was  nearly  stationary;  the  last  period  gives  11,000, 
the  census  of  1812  gave  10,430.  Grenada  had  a  total  population  in  IS^  of 
29,000,  the  slaves  25,000;  in  1791  the  whites  1,000,  in  i823  only  900;  in  1815 
slaves  29,381,  in  1820  only  25,677,  in  1823  only  25,000.  The  slaves  in  St.  Via- 
cent,  in  1817  were  25,255,  in  1820  only  24,2^,  in  1823  only  24,000.  In  Domin- 
ica in  1805,  the  total  population  was  25,031,  in  1823  only  20,000;  slaves  at  the 
former  period  22,083,  at  the  latter  16,000;  free  colored,  at  the  former  4,4J  7,  at 
the  latter  2988.  Montserrat  in  1805  Ead  9500  slaves,  in  1812  only  6,534,  in 
1823  only  1,500;  in  1805,  free,  1250,  in  1812  only  442  !  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
in  1788,  the  slaves  were  9,000,  in  1823 only  6,000!  Tobago,  in  1805  had  14,883, 
in  1811  it  had  16,897,  in  1817  only  15,470,  in  1820  but  14.581,  and  in  1823  only 
14,000;  from  1815  to  1823  the  total  population  declined  from  18,000  to  16,000. 
Trinidad,  perhaps,  declined  less  than  any  other  upland,  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration  (a  period  long  anterior  to  the  great  emancipation  act),  yet  the 
slaves  in  1817  were  25,941,  in  1823  only  23,500.  St.  Lucia  contained  in  1788  a 
total  population  of  20,968,  in  1810  only  17,485,  in  1823  only  17,000 ;  at  the  for- 
mer period  the  slaves  were  17,221,  at  the  latter  13,000.  The  Bahamas,  in  1810, 
contained  a  total  population  of  16,718,  in  1823  only  15.500.  Thus,  during  this 
p<'riod,  every  British  West  India  island  exhibited  a  more  or  less  rapid  decay. 
Hayti,  French  and  Spanish,  has  shown  a  vital  progression  unknown  to  the 

*  Sec  MtCfrefor'i  ProgrcM  of  AoMrlca,  Lond.,  1847— «  volunlnoua  work. 
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British  possessions.  Humboldt,  estimated  its  population  at  830,000,  others  at  a  . 
million,  anterior  to  1823,  since  which  it  has  probably  declined.  Macgregor,  in 
1847,  estimated  the  population  at  700,000,  a  decline  of  K>0,000  in  24  yeaJK ;  the 
slave  population  alone  was  estimated  by  Necker,  in  1788,  for  that  island,  at 
620,000.  The  other  West  India  islands  beloneinff  to  the  Spanish,  French  and 
Dutch,  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  British ;  Uuba  is  the  most  prosperous — 
but  if  the  vast  and  disproportionate  importation  of  negroes  be  deducted,  15,000 
to  26,000  per  annum,  it.  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  population  is  not 
really  progressiye. 

The  Registers  of  twelve  English  West  India  islands,  for! three  years,  ending 
in  1823,  show  a  decline  of  one  in  46  slaves,  for  that  short  period,  that  is  from 
617,799  to  604,444;  in  some  other  islands  the  decline  was  one  in  twelve  in 
three  years  I 

Humboldt  has  summed  up  the  population  of  the  British  West  indies,  to  the 
dose  of  1823.    Total,  776,500 ;  slaves  626,800.     The  total  in  1788  was  528,302'; 
in  1812,  732,176  (Colquhoun) ;  the  slaves  having  been  634,096,  nearly  the  same 
IS  in  1788,  notwithstanding  the  vast  numbers  introduced;  for  in  sixteen  years 
ending  in  1786,  no  fewer  than  610,000  were  imported  to  that  island  (Bryan 
£dwards).    Jamaica,  in  1734,  had  86,146  slaves,  7,644  whites;  in  1800,  slaves, 
3M),939;  in  1810,  slaves,  320,000;  in  1812  only  319,912:  in  1815  only  313,814; 
in  1816  but  314,038.    From  1787  to  1808,  the  number  of  slaves  imported  tO' the 
island,  in  addition  to  the  above,  amounted  to  188,785,  alto«!ther  in  108  years 
676,785  (other  authorities  say  850,000),  and  yet  there  exists  in  Jamaica  not 
the  half  of  that  number.     The  whites,  in  1787,  numbered  28,0(X),  in  1791  otdy 
30,000,  in  1820  only  25,000;  in  1816,  free  colored,  45.000,  in  1820  only  35,000. 
Barbadoes,  1823,  total  100,000,  slaves  79.000;  in  1786  the  slaves  were  79,220. 
m  18U  only  79,132;  in  1811,  whites,  15,791,  in  1823  only  16,000;  in  1805.  the 
fuse  colored,  17,300,  in   1823  onlv  5,000.    Antigua,  in  11^3,  conUined  40.000 
•oub,  31,000  were  slaves;  in  181 5" the  slaves  were  36,000,  in  1820  only  31.053. 
Saint  Christopher  contained,  in  1823,  a  total  pKjpulation  of  23,000;    slaves 
19,500 ;  the  slaves  in  1805  were  26,000,  at  which  time  the  total  population  was 
30,300,  showing  a  decline  of  more  than  one-third  in  eighteen  years.   "  In  several 
of  the  West  India  islands,"  says  Humboldt,  ''  under  the  English  domination, 
the  population  diminishes  five  or  six  per  pent  annually"  (Narrative  VII,  135.) 
According  to  Humboldt,  Gallatiii,  and  others,  it  appears,  that  previous  to 
1786,  the  British  had  imported  into  their  West  India  islands,  2,130,000  African 
slaves.    The  whole  importation  of  that  race  in  the  United  States,  from  first  to 
last,  was.  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  only  300,000.    Thus,  the  British  West 
Indies,  settled  a  century  before  North  America,  received  more  than  seven  times 
the  number  of  slaves  ever  received  in  the  United  States,  yet,  in  1823,  under 
British  management,  only  627,777  remained!    More  than  one  million  and  a  half 
had  disappeared !    One  million  and  a  half  less  than  the  original  importations ! 
The  greatest  of  all  physiological  curses  is  the  death,  or  the  extinguishment,  of 
a  race.     This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  negroes ;  they  were  \indcr  the  control  of 
their  masters.    Left  to  themselves  they  are,  so  far  as  facts  can  guide  the  in- 
quirer, alike  incapable  of  rational  republican  or  monarchical  government.    Their 
experiment  in  St.  Domingo  has  failed  to  secure  the  ^at  objects  of  all  g^d 
ffovemment.  Of  tlie  free  blacks  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
fully,  as  the  subject  is  too  extensive  for  this  paper.      Impartial  travelers,  and 
statistical  writers,  admit  that  their  condition,  whether  regarded  in  a  social  or 
sanitory  poitit  of  view,  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.    Einancipation  suddenly 
arrests  their  vital  progress,  longevity,  psychological  energy  and  physical  im- 
provement.   Their  numerical  increase  is  not  inmjrent,  but  extraneous  and  con- 
tingent, arising  from  absconding  and  manumitted  slaves.    Insanity,  idiotcy, 
pauperism,*  disease,  short,  life  and  speedy  death,  everywhere  mark  the  down- 
ward progress  of  free  blacks ;  I  ought  to  except  those  of  New  Orleans,  who  are 
not  only  long  lived,  but  healthy,  wealthy,  moral  and  progressive. 

M.  De  Tocqneville.t  a  profound  observer,  and  an  opponent  of  slavery,  says, 
of  the  slave,  "if  he  becomes  free,  independence  is  often  felt  by  him  to  be  a 
heavier  burden  than  slavery.  The  prejudices  of  the  whites  against  the  blacks 
increase  in  proportion  as  slavery  is  abolished.    The  inhabitants  of  the  North 

*  8m  tlM  Census  of  tht  United  Sutes.  T  Democrscy  ia  America,  1, 33  *r386, 402^ 
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avoid  the  negroes  with  increasing  care^  in  proportion  as  ihe  legal  'barriers  of 
separation  are  removed  by  the  legislature." 

The  statistics  of  N«w-  York;  and  of  Philadelphia  and  of  other  cities  where 
free  blacks  abound,  show  that  the  average  mortality  is  more  than  twice  as  high 
among  them  &s  among  the  whites,  ahd,  I  may  adcf,  slaves.  Professor  Lee,  and 
Dr.  Smerson,  have  published  able  papers  upo*!!  this  subject.  The  distinguished 
Mr.  Lyell,  of  England,  after,  personal  observation,  admits,  that  experience  has 
fully  proved,  thsl emane'palitm  rheckt  the  inTriue  //  the  blark  ra'e,  and,  that  the 
increase  of  slaves  shows  that  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  oppression 
and  misery. 

The  moral  bearings  of  this  matter  ought  to  be  paramount  to  vital  statistics, 
no  doubt ;  tlic  latter,  however,  is  the  omy  one  now  properly  under  review,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  namely, 
that  300,()(K)  Africans  under  republican  and  domestic  government  and  manage- 
ment should  increase  in  a  few  generations  to  three  or  four  millions,  presenting, 
Ht  fbc  same  time  a  greater  number  of  long  lived,  healthful  persons,  than  anj 
people  of  Europe,  not  excepting  the  DM)8t  favored  classes  Experience  shows, 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  all  monarchical  governments  have  not  only  failed  to 
advance  the  vital  condition  of  the  negro,  but  they  have  actually  contribotsd 
toward  his  extinction,  and  though  the  precise  cause  of  this  is  not  very  manifest, 
yet,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  his  decline  belongs  to  ths 
form  of  government.  , 

The  Liberia  experiment  has  been  conducted  not  only  with  liberalitj,  but  with 
KkiU  and  energy;  yet,  after  a  trial  of  twenty -six  years,  made  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  the  total  population  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  according  to 
the  last  report  of  the  Colonisation  Society,  was  only  18,000,  including  the 
blacks  sent  from  the  United  States,  as  weH  as  those  captured  from  the  slave 
traders,  and  those  natives  of  Africa  who  are  citizens  of  the  colony.  Should  this 
experiment  in  self-^vemment  prove  successful,  as  the  friends  of  humani^ 
ardently  desire,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  age.  MiUiens 
will  spring  to  life  in  the  deserts  of  Anica. 

4.  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES. 
We  find  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  the  29th  ultimo,  a  series  of 
interesting  tables,  setting  forth  the  names  and  capacity  of  all  the  vessels  now 
enrolled  and  licensed  upon  lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Superior,  St.  Clair.  Erie, 
Ontario  and  Champlain.  The  Commercial  thus  sums  up  this  valuable  infonp^- 
tion : 

KimSEB  OP  AMERICAN  VESBElS  ANn  TONNAGK. 

95  steamers, 38,912.53  tons. 

45  propellers, 14,435.37    " 

5  barks, 1,465.88    " 


93  brigs 21^30.27  tons. 

548  schooners, 71,618.22 

128  sloops  and  scows,. .  5,4t?4.25 


TotaJ, 153,426.62 

TOTAL  TONNAGE  AND  VALUATION. 

45,067  tons  steamers .$3,38(1,000 

15.985    "     propellers, • 950,000 

101,080    "     sail  vessels, 3,538,000 

The  apparent  dtscrepanoy  between  these  tables  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  is  included  the  British  tonnage  on  Lake  Ontario. 

5.  SUGAR- 
From  a  statement  of  the  product  and  oonsumption  of  sugar  for  the  last  four 
vears,  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

total  growth,  tons, 905,000        1,087,000        1,061,000  845,000 

Stock,  March  31, 121,000  87,000  143,000  130,000 


Total  supplies 1,026,000        1,174.000        1,204,000 

Stock,  after  March  31, 87,000  143,000  i30,000 


975,000 


Total  consumption 939,000        1,031,000        1,074,000 

Consumption  in  1843, 1,074,(M)0 

For  consumption  in  1849, 975,000 

Deficiency  this  year, —-99,000 
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1.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

CimPARATIVE  COST  AND  FE0DUCTlT£5EaS  OF  COTTON,  AND  THE  COOT  AND  PRODCOTITK- 
NE88  OF   ITS  MANUFACTOLS  :      BT  CHARLES  T.  lAMES. 

National  Wealth,  together  with  its  creation  and  accomnlation,  constitutes 
t  subject  on  which  much  has  been  said  and  written;  and  yet  there  are  thousands 
of  persons,  otherwise  enlightened,  who  appear  to  know  out  little  about  it,  or, 
neglecting  the  prlncij^es  of  true  economy,  seem  to  regard  them  as  being  of  little 


lostly  applicable  to  a  single 
cumulation  of  wealth.  In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
weir  known  fact,  that,  as  far  as  nationd  wealth  is  concerned,  it  is  made  up  of 
the  wealth  of  individuals.  He,  therefore,  who  points  out  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  shows  how  the  wealth  of  communities  and  nations  is  increased. 
In  onier  to  confer  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  benefits  by  the  creation  of 
wealth,  it  is  highly  essential  that  its  dements,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  pro- 
ducts, should  De  so  distributed,  that  while  they  enrich  tne  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer, they  should  furnish  a  fair  compensation  to  the  industrial  classes,  and 
afford  them,  at  least,  a  full  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Without  such  a 
result,  however  rich,  no  fiatum  can  be  happy,  as  a  people;  for,  without  such  a 
result,  though  the  nation  may  be  rich  in  tne  aggregate,  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  may  suffer  all  tlie  wretchedness  of  penury  and  want.  Witness,  for  in- 
stance, the  example  of  Great  Britain.  If,  in  that  kingdom,  the  fruits  of  capital 
and  industry  were  so  distributed  that  labor  should  receive  a  due  reward,  the 
miseries  of  privation  never  need  be  felt  by  the  industrial  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  British  Empire  is  immenslj  rich,  the  British  people — ^that  is, 
the  masses — ^are  miserably  poor.  Comparatively,  the  wealth  is  grasped  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  while  a  vast  majority  are  reduced  either  to  absolute  pauperism, 
or  to  a  state  closely  bordering  on  it.  To  peipetuate  this  condition  or  the  labor- 
ing poor,  there  is  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  no  less  than  $3,730,- 
000,000  absorbed  in  the  public  debt !  The  interest  and  charges  on  this  enormous 
sum,  are  no  less  than  $130,000,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  means  of  taxes  and 
impost  and  excise  duties,  which  are  eventually,  though  indirectly,  laid  on  labor 
itself.  From  that  source  alone  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  royalty  of  Great 
Britain  draw  the  above  amount,  to  say  nothing  of  much  larger  sums  for  the  support 
of  royalty,  and  for  governmental  purposes.  In  this  way,  is  industry  roblo^d  of 
much  of  Its  reward;  and  of  the  rest,  more  hereafter.  However  desirable  wealth 
may  be.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  United  States  should  ever  possess  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  if  they  must  take  her  poverty  and  wretchedness  with  it. 

The  elements  of  wealth,  I  take  to  be,  all  that  is  combined  for  its  production. 
They  are  labor,  skill  and  materials.  Wealth  is  the  direct  nroduct  or^  this  indis- 
pensable combination — while  the  circulating  medium,  whetner  gold  and  silver  or 
any  thing  else,  is  a  convenient  adjunct,  to  facilitate  the  operation.  Money  is 
not  wealth,  except  merely  as  a  house  of  delegates  are  the  people— by  represen- 
tation. The  moneyed  man,  is  a  man  of  wealth  only  by  implication.  Having 
nothing  but  money,  he  has  no  actual  wealth — ^yet  he  possesses  the  talisman  that 
can,  not  create,  but  command  it.  All  the  market  value  of  money  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  combined  operation  of  labor,  skill  and  materials.  These 
again  are  valueless  in  themselves,  each  by  itself;  and  their  value  is  enstamped 
on  them  by  means  of  their  combined  operation  and  product:  and  the  latter  being 
valuable  only  as  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind,  to  satisfy  their 
appetites,  and  to  cancel  their  wishes.  The  metals  are  valueless,  as  truly  as  the 
refuse  of  their  ores,  without  labor  and  skill  to  reduce  them  to  desired  forms. 
So  would  be  the  labor  and  skill  without  the  material.  So,  also,  would  be  the 
product  of  the  combination,  unless  adapted  to  the  wants  or  desires  of  man. 
This  is  all  the  value  of  any  thing,  in  a  commercial  sense.  From  these  plain  and 
simple  facts,  we  learn :  First— that  labor,  skill  and  materials,  are  the  elements 
of  wealth,  and  which  latter  conaists  of  the  combined  product  of  the  three  former : 
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Second — that  that  only  can  assume  the  character  of  wealth,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  some  definite  purpose  for  the  use  of  mankind :  Third — that  money  is 
valuaj^le  only  as  the  representative  of  wealth — as  the  medium  of  exchange  by 
which  business  transactions  are  facilitated,  and  the  creation  and  accumulation 
of  wealth  accelerated.    In  these  senses  alone  is  it  useful  or  valuable. 

For  instance — A.  has  materials  for  a  hat,  but  he  cannot  work  them  into  the 
desired  form.  To  remain  in  his  hands,  they  would  be  valueless.  But  B.  pur- 
chases the  materials,  for  which  he  pays  four  dollars;  and  thus  enables  A.  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  boots.  B.  fashions  the  materials  into  a  hat,  which  he  does 
Hot  want.  C.,  however,  wants  it,  and  pays  B.  six  dollars  for  it.  Here,  then, 
is  wealth  created  to  the  amount  of  six  dollars,  by  tlie  labor,  skill  and  materials 
of  A.  and  B.  Its  value  t«  B.  is  six  dollars,  because  witb  that  money  he  can 
purchase  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  which  flour  he  wants.  It  is  worth  the  same  to 
C.,  because  he  wants  the  hat  more  than  he  wants  six  dollars.  Tet,  the  whole 
would  have  remained  valueless,  without  the  labor  and  skin  of  B.»  and  without 
the  several  wants  of  A.,  B.  and  C.  And  the  money  exchanged  between  them 
would  have  been  useles  and  valueless,  unless  each  could  have  purchased  with  it 
what  he  wanted.  This  is  the  use  of  money,  and  this  use  alone  stamps  it  with 
value.  It  is  this  which  makes  it,  not  essentially  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth, 
but  a  means  by  which  the  combination  of  those  elements  is  more  readily  brought 
nbout,  its  operations  facilitated,  and  its  products  more  rapidly  enhanced. 
From  these  simple  and  well  known  truisms,  we  arrive  at  a  deduction  eaually 
simple  and  true,  that  where  the  elements  of  wealth,  together  with  their  nana- 
maid,  capital,  are  most  equally  and  judiciously  distributed  and  combined,  their 
operation  will  be  most  eirective,  and  most  subserve  public  and  individual  rood. 

The  entire  amount  of  wealth  embodied  in  any  quantity  of  boots  and  uioes, 
though  a  pile  as  large  as  the  Alleghany  mountains*  would  be  no  greater  than 
that  m  a  few  pairs  actually  wanted  for  use;  and  all  the  balance  would  be  so 
much  waste  of  time  and  materials.  So  of  every  other  article.  To  command  a 
price  and  a  profit,  the  public  want  must  be  the  limit  of  production.  From  this 
rule,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  productions  of  a  country  should  be 
limited  to  the  demand  at  nome.  One  country  may  produce  more  of  an  article 
than  its  wants  demand,  and  another  may  proauce  less.  The  latter  country  may 
produce  more  of  another  article  than  it  can  consume,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  former.  Now,  if  each  of  these  two  countries  can  produce  the 
article  of  which  it  has  a  deficiency,  at  a  less  cost  than  it  can  be  purchased  of 
the  other,  then  there  is  a  mutual  loss,  and  so  a  loss  to  either,  if  sucn  be  the  case 
with  either,  and  vice  yersa.  One  country  produces  a  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tures. After  using  at  home  all  that  can  oe  used  to  a  profit,  and  there  being  no 
object  for  a  profitable  application  of  the  redundant  labor,  then  it  is  good  econ- 
omy  to  continue  the  production  of  the  article,  in  the  quantity  equivalent  to  the 
foreign,  demand.  But  when  the  supply  may  extend  beyond  tliat  limit,  it  should 
l>e  curtailed;  because  an  over  supply  always  gives  the  purchaser  the  advantage 
in  the  market,  when  the  profit  or  manufacturing  at  home,  is  greater  than  that  of 
producing  it.  Take  the  case  of  an  individuid  larmer,  if  you  plea.se,  to  illustrate 
this  position.  A.  raises  one  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  a  year;  and,  wanting 
but  nve  hundred  bushels  for  his  own  consumption,  he  sells  l^ve  hundred'  to  B. 
But  B.  raises  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  requiring  but  five  hundred  for 
himself,  sells  the  other  five  hundred  to  A.  Now,  if  A.  makes  ton  cents  per  bushel 
on  his  com,  and  B.  makes  twenty  cents  per  bushel  on  his  wheat,  it  is  evident 
that  B.  has  the  advantage,  by  fifty  dollars.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if  A.  can 
raise  wheat  at  the  same  cost  B.  can,  he  should  curtail  his  crop  of  com,  and  ^row 
his  own  wheat.     The  same  rule  holds  good  of  communities,  states  or  nations. 

Suppose,  again — B.  has  flouring  mills.  A  neighboring  community  furnishes 
a  full  supply  of  wheat  for  them.  B.  converts  this  wheat  into  flour,  and  sells  it  to 
that  community,  at  a  net  profit  of  twenty  per  cent.  If  that  oommunitj^  have 
equal  facilities  with  B.  to  erect  and  operate  nouring  mills,  and  can  still  raise  all 
the  wheat  they  want,  is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that  it  would  be  much  to  their 
interesit  to  manufacture  it  at  home  ? 

If,  again,  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ship  all  their  wheat  to  Europe 
to  b4>  manufactured  into  flour,  and  then  purchase  it  back  again  at  an  advance  of 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  original  price;  that  would  be  coasidered  a  bad 
speculation  and  a  great  sacrifice  or  wealth;  provided  the  people  of  tbia  country 
could  manufacture  their  wheat  at  a  IcM  cost,  and  especially  if  ihey  employed 
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the  requisite  labor,  skill  and  capital,  in  some  pursuit  far  less  productive.  A  like 
mode  of  procedure,  with  any  other  product,  is  equally  impolitic.  If,  by  the 
same  amount  of  outlay  of  laoor,  skill  and  capital,  a  fi^ater  amount  of  wealth 
can  be  created  by  the  manufacture  of  a  raw  material  than  by  its  production, 
common  sense  decidas  at  once,  that  none  should  be  sent  abroad  which  can  be 
manufactured  at  home.  A  yankee  farmer  would  be  considered  rather  a  verdant 
specimen  of  his  race,  who  should  transport  his  com  twenty  miles,  and  sell  it  to 
another  person  to  convert  it  into  pork  at  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.,  when  he  could 
just  as  well  do  that  at  home  himself,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  by  which  to 
earn  one  half  the  money.  Yet,  something  like  this,  do  our  cotton  growers  and 
capitalists  of  the  South. 

The  proper  distribution  and  application  of  the  elements  of  wealth  are  impor- 
tant to  the  creation  of  any  amount  of  wealth,  however  small.  A.  is  a  person  of 
inventive  oenius.  He  constructs  a  machine,  curious  indeed,  which  excites  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  beholder;  but  It  is  applicable  to  no  useful  purpose 
whatever.  Here  is  a  misapplication  of  the  elements  of  wealth.  Their  product 
is  stamped  with  no  value.  B.  can  sell  but  one  thousand  pairs  of  boots.  Tet 
he  manufactures  ten  thousand  pairs.  Nine  thousand,  no  one  wants.  They  are 
without  value.  Here,  the  elements  of  wealth  are  misapplied,  besides  not  being 
properly  distributed. 

Had  A.  applied  his  labor,  skill  and  materials,  to  the  construction  of  a  machine 
to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and  had  those  coAibined  by  B.,  in  the  nine  thous- 
and extra  pairs  of  IxiotB,  been  appropriated  to  a  similar  object,  both  would 
have  been  benefited,  wealth  woula  nave  been  created,  and  public  good  promo- 
ted by  their  o^rations.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  dead  loss  to  theqnsenres,  and  the 
products  benent  no  one.  In  fact,  Uiey  have  destroyed  even  the  value  of  the 
materials,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  the  labor. 

A  bale  of  cotton  weighs,  say,  four  hundred  pounds.  On  the  plantation  it  is 
worth,  say,  twenty  dollars.  It  is  the  demand  for  the  article  alone  which  imparts 
that  value  to  it.  Thus,  this  bail  of  cotton  is  the  representative  of  that  amount 
of  wealth,  created  by  labor,  skill  and  materials.  On  its  way  to  the  market,  on 
its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  its  passage  to  the  storehouse  of  the  manu- 
factorer,  its  value  increases  at  every  step,  by  tho  expenditures  which  attend  its 
removal.  AU  this  value,  thus  increasea,  depends  eventually  on  the  usefulness 
of  the  purpose  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  applied.  Finally,  its  market  value 
is  again  very  much  increased  by  its  conversion  into  cloth,  £c.,  the  object  of  its 
nowth.  Tnus,  through  all  its  various  stages,  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to 
Uie  sale  of  the  manufactured  goods,  its  value  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase, 
by  means  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  aided  by  the  magic  powers  of  wealth  or 
capital  previously  created  by  similar  means.  The  seed,  labor  and  skill,  as  far 
as  cotton  is  concerned,  would  have  been  worthless  without  the  land.  The  cot- 
ton would  have  been  worthless  without  conveyance  to  market.  There  it  would 
have  been  worthless  without  labor  and  skill  for  its  manufacture^  Converted 
into  cloth,  it  would  have  been  worthless,  but  for  the  demand  for  the  article  to 
senre  a  useful  purpose.  All  these  combined,  have  created  an  amount  of  wealth 
equivalent  to  the  full  market  value  of  the  finished  article,  less  the  materials 
used  in  the  process,  other  than  cotton. 

The  market  value  of  an  article  will,  at  all  times,  bear  some  relation  to  the  de- 
mand for  it,  and  its  price  will  fluctuate,  as  the  supply  may  be  comparatively  great 
or  small.  Hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  single  bale  oi  cotton  may  be 
productive  of  profit  to  its  producer,  every  man  may  grow  cotton  to  any  amount 
oe  chooses,  with  a  similar  result.  The  demand  for  any  article — ^that  is,  a  de- 
mand that  win  ensure  a  profit  to  the  producer — ^must  ever,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
the  general  laws  of  trade,  be  limited  oy  the  actual  wants  of  the  consumer.  All 
excess  beyond  this,  as  a  general  rule,  will  inevitably  reduce  prices  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio;  and  it  will  usually  be  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  all  that  ha.'^'been 
eipended  in  the  production  of  that  excess,  is  virtually  lost  to  the  producer; 
that  is,  if  the  over-supply  is  continued  for  a  long  time.  Nothing  is  exempt 
from- this  rule.  Even  gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  it;  and  each  great  and  per- 
manent increase  of  these  metals,  reduces  their  permanent  value  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  Even  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
are  as  ditttinctly  marked  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  interest  in  the  transactions  be- 
tween lenders  and  borrowers,  m  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
crc^,  in  the  event  of  a  remarkable  short  crop  being  aucoeeded  by  one  extremely 
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abundant  The  true  method  then  ia,  ao  nicely  to  balance  the  distribution  and 
application  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  that  demand  and  supply  Hhall  be  as 
nearly  reciprocal  as  possible. 

To  do  this  exactly,  is,  no  doubt,  impossible;  but  it  dhould  be  done  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  order  to  render  business  productive  of  wealth. 

2.  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES   OP  A  COTTON   MANUFACTORY  IN 

MISSISSIPPI  OF  $30,000  CAPITAL. 

After  the  elaborate  article  Which  we  gave  in  our  paper  of  the  2d  inst,  on  the 
subject  of  cotton  manufactures,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity,  at  pres- 
ent, for  further  comment.  We  hard  bot  yet,  howeV^,  fttmished  our  readers 
wiUi  the  very  important  information  of  the  expenses',  df  f  ipotton  manufactory. 
We  are  now  enabled  to  do  this  satisfactorily.  The  fpllowlnir  estimate,  furnished 
by  H.  Hilzheim,  Es^.,  a  merchant  df  our  city  who  has-'gi^n  the  subject  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  may  be  relied  upon :  » 

9  men,  75  cents  per  day, $6  75  Boanlfor4Sh'ands,  negroes  30  cts.  $9  00 

""     ^"     '  "  «  ^^        .,  7     ".  ./ yhites  30cts.   2  10 


'20boy8,40    "     '       "' 8  00 

26  girls,  50    "  " 13  00 

1  spinner,  . . .- 2  00 

1  weaver, %    2  00 

1  superintendent, 3  75 

1  fireman, v f,r.    1  00 

1  watchman, •  •> "i*    0  75 

4  cords  of  wood,  $1.75  par  cilffii^    )  00 
11^  gallons  oil,     1.25  per  gii,    |  67 

Incidental  eaipenses, .•..•'  .1.  00 

Two  men    for  difl^ent   work,.. 

$1.50, 3  00 

1155  Jbs.  cotton,  6  cents, ^30 

300   lbs.  wool,  18  cents,...  ^...  54  00 

Loss  in  wastedr • ^  00 

Interest  on  $30,000,  8  per  cefit.,    6  67 
Jnsur.    on        do.     2  per  ceiit.,    1  67 


$200  86 
2161  yds.  4-4Mnaburgs, 

9c.. ^ ,    ..$194  40 

300yds.  4-4  Lmseya,  25c.    75  00 

r«^^'       ^1269  40 

Nejb  prpnt  per  day, 68  54 

3]3,worki]]e;(lay8  at  a  cost  of 

$2P0  Sister  <Uy, $62,869  18 

676,08  yds.  osnaburgs, 

,peryear,at9c,  $60,847  20 
93,90(ryds.linsey8, 

per  year,  at  25  c,  23,475  00 
.         -^  ^94,322  20 

Net  profit  per  year,    $21,453  02 

By  this  estimate  the  net  profit  upon  the  capital  invested  would  be  about 
tixUfft'-e  per  cent.  We'must  take  into  consideration,  also,  the  additional  advan- 
tage to  the  town  of  the  efpNenditures  of  the  operatives.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  sum  for  expenses  in. the' above  estimate  will  be  spent  in  the  ci^  of  Jackson. 

misiistippian, 

3.  COST  OF  COTTON  MACHINERY. 

We  lay  before  oUr  readers  thcLfiittual  cost  of  cotton  machinery,  capable  of 
turning  out  2160  yards  of  lowels  sAid  30O  yards  of  linseys  per  day.  Estimating 
the  lowels  at  ten  c^nts  per  yard,  and  thtf  linseys  at  thirty  cents  per  yard,  the 
total  revenue  per  day  would  be  $306,  or  about  |i^,000  per  annum. 


1  willow, $70 

1  Whilin's  lapper,  3  beaters,. . . .  450 
21  cards,  30  inch  cyiindenl,$145,.  3045 

2  drawing  frames, 375 

3  speeders,  $250 7i30 

1  grinding  machine,  $80, ,...,;.  80 

1  turning  machine, 70 

2  wool  cards,  $350,  ......  ^ 700 

1  wool  picker, 75 

1  Burr  machine. , '75 

1  mule, :..  200 

10  throstIe8, 144  spindles,  $350,..  5040 

2  reels,  $40, , 80 


1  yarn  press, $40 

2Wanir8,$75, 150 

1  spooler, 102 

2  dress^r^,  $400, 800 

40  looms,  $60. 2400 

23  set  card  clothing,  $5  >, 1 150 

80  set  harness  80  reeds, 205 

6000  bobbins, 180 

200  spools, 60 

]  turning  lathe, 45  I 

1  engine, 2500 

Total  cost, $19,047 


4.  QEORQIA  AS  SHE  IS. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Georgia  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  an  honest  and 
just  State  pride — a  conscionsneM  that  in  all  that  renders  a  State  prosperous  and 
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great,  their  own  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  behind  her  sisters.  But  will  the  reader 
pardon  us,  when  we  intimate  an  opinion  that  the  error  of  our  people,  in  con- 
nection "^ith  this  topic,  is  an  over-modesty — a  disrelish  to  make  their  own  great- 
ness, as  a  people,  the  theme  of  their  conversation,  however  conscious  of  the 
actual  fact.  We  are  bj  no  means  joking  in  these  remarks.  Georgia  has  suffered 
in  the  estiiniition  of  her  sister  States,  and  .of  the  world,  Arom  the  mere  fact  that 
while  others  make  their  States  renowned  hj  their  constant  exposure  of  them,  as 
cities  set  on  hills,  the  people  of  Georgia,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  prefer 
rather  to  put  her  light  under  a  bushel,  so  that  others  could  neither  see  nor  ap- 
preciate her  wondenul  advantages  and  immunities  as  a  people.  Look  at  tne 
r^utation  which  other  States  have  actually  acauiped  upon  Georgia  enterprise 
and  Georgia  improvements.  And  we  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  so.  This 
thing  of  considering  one's  State,  and  claiming  for  one's  State,  all  that  is  envia- 
Ue,  ay,  even  far  beyond  any  body  else's  State,  is  not  excusable  alone,  it  is  posi- 
tively praiseworthy.  If  one  can 't  boast  of  his  own  home,  he  need  hardly  expect 
others  to  boast  for  him.  And  whether  real  or  otherwise,  with  the  bulk  of  the  world 
this  boasting  passes  /is  reality,  and  the  State  reaps  the  benefit  in  her  reputation 
abroad,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  respect  and  love  of  her  own  people  at  nome. 

Well,  if  any  soutneni  State>  ay,  or  northern  either,  has  just  cause  to  boast  of 
their  homes,  surely  Georgians  may  rightfully  boast  of  theirs.  She  makes  -more 
cotton  and  com — has  more  railroads — more  manufactories — more  flourishing 
towns — more  shipping  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans) — ^pays 
less  taxes — has  mo||<b  schools  and  more  scholars — ^has  more  diversified  mineral 
Wealthy  from  iron  to  gold  Ypclusive — she  is  dotting  the  cctUntry  with  the  finest 
flour  mills — she  if  nearly  r^Kly  to  furnish  her  own  citizens  and  the  people  of 
other  States  '^itb  flour  to  eat,  with  cloth  to  wear,  with  iron  to  work,  with  lime 
and  marble  to  1»uild,  and  to  fertilize — she  is  dispensing  with  the.  industry  of 
other  States,  l^  making  her  own  industry  furnish  her  supplies,  luxuries  and 
all,  from  apples  and  onions,  sugar  and  molasses,  to  beef  and  pork,  and  all  else 
that  is  good  niclusivc — she  has  a  smaller  public  debt — a  finer  climate,  or  cli- 
mates (wr  sh^  has  them  by  the  assortment) — as  good  a  ^vemment — as  whole- 
acme  laws — ^fis  perfect  a  judiciary — as  thriving  a  population — and  is  more  rapid 
in  her  onwai'd  progress  toward  the  full  developement  of  her  extraordinary  re- 
sources, thati  most  (may  we  not  bra£  a  little  while  on  this  topic,  and  say,  than 
any)  of  her'sisters  of  the  South.  Why  shall  we  not  boast  or  Georgia?  She  is 
vorthy  of  £11  the  commendations  her  people  can  bestow  upon  her.  She  is  a 
most  geneipus  mother;  and  he  is  but  a  cnurlish  son,  who  does  not  think  her 
better,  andflove  her  more,  "  than  every  land  beside." 

We  have\heen  led  to  the  foregoing  reflections,  by  noticing  of  late,  in  various 
quarters  ab^road,  kindly  and  complimei\tary  references  to  our  honored  old  com- 
monwealth, l)y  those  who  seem  to  have  just  woke  up  to  the  rapid  march  of 
Oeon^ia  imt>rovemeiit,  and  the  undoubted  fact  of  Georgia  greatness.  We  are 
thankful  for  every  kiudly  tribute;  and  promise,  ifi  return,  that  Georgia  shall  be 
the  exemplar  State  of  the  South,  to  point  her  sisters  to  what  they  can  do,  and 
vhat,  at  least  in  their  degree,  they  may  becoine,  through  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  counsels. 

5.  MANUFACTURES— NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 

Naihvilli,  February  27.  1840. 

J.  D.  B.  Pk  Bow,  Esq.,  New  Orleans :  From  a  eorretpondence  which  we  held  during  Die  Hum- 
mer of  M7  (you  III  New  York  and  I  In  Roston)«  I  Inftr  thnt  Mine  account  of  llie  c'ottoiS  man* 
nfactorien  of  TeimesMe  will  not  he  unacceptable  to  you.  I  incloee  a  short  and  hurried  letter, 
written  by  me  to  a  friend  who  dt'tired  for  anothersuch  Information. 

Tenneivee  is  completely  arnnved  to  the  importance  of  divertinx  a  portion  of  her  surplus  labor 
to  maniifactiiriiiK.  and  will  toon  Income  prominent  in  that  way.  The  truth  is,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  proviitona  aii4  lalior,  and  abundance  of  fuel,  with  the  raw  mateilal  ripiit  at  our 
doors,  we  can  mak^  coan»  fOtton  and  woolen  ir>ods  eheaptr  than  they  ran  be  made  tUewkerB, 

Very  reepectfuMy,  ■    t3AN*L  D.  Mokoam. 

Nashville,  February  13,  1819. 

V.  K.  Stivensok,  E*q.— Dfar  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  note  of  ^liia  date,  uekinff 

me  to  furnish  to  you  (for  the  use  of  a  friend  who  desires  it)  sudi-informution  as  1 

may  possess,  with  regfird  to  the  cotton  mnnufactoriesof  this  State,  1  have  to  re« 

mark,  that  the  knowledge  which  1  possess  extends  only  to  those  establishmeuU 
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situated  within  the  <* middle  divisioD**  of  the  State;  and  even  tha'tii  too  superficial 
to  be  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

There  are  probably  now  in  operutton  within  the  bounds  of  ''Middle  Tennelssee,** 
some  twenty  different  mills  for  the  manufacturing  of  yarns  and  cloths.  From  the 
best  data  I  have  at  command,  1  estimate  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation  at 
not  less  than  18  or  '2(^,000.  There  are  but  few  of  these  mills  which  as  yet  are 
making  cloths,  though  several  mure,  I  understand,  are  preparing  to  do  to.  The 
article  manufactured  consists*  chiefly  of  cotton  yarns,  varying  in  sizes  from  num- 
ber ^  or  4  to  number  13  or  14.  Some  two  or  three  of  them  also  manufacture  a 
heavy  article  of  wool  and  coiton  goodp,  used  for  negro  clothing. 

In  addition  to  the  mills  alluded  to,  there  is  now  b^ing  ereced,  and  very  near  its 
completion,  another  one  at  Lebanon,.30  miles  distant  trom  Nnshville,and  which, 
in  point  of  construction  and  machinery,  is  believed  to  be  fiiUy  equaf  to  any  one 
in  •America  of  itt  »ite-^he  buildings  all  being  of  the  best  material,  and  oii  the 
most  approved  plaiir->-firp-proof  throughout.  The  engines  for  propelling  it.  as 
well  as  its  operative  machinery,  embrace  all  the  latest  American  and  European 
improvements.  The  buildings  (which  are  in  greater  part  foor  stories  high)  cover 
an  area  of  very  nearly  or  quite  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  "When  finished  it  Is 
designed  to  contain  6,000 cotton  and  2,000  woolen  spindles,  and  24(Muoms,  capa- 
ble of  producing  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  yards  of  cloth  daily;*  and" as  the 
goods  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  will  be  of  the  heaviest  descriptioor  the 
quantity  of  cotton  which  it  will  require  for  a  year's  operation*  will  be  about  *2yM 
or  3,000  bales,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  wool.  3o  yon  will  perceive  that 
within  a  short  time  there  will  be  in  operation,  in  this  division  of  the  Stat«.  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  25,000  spindles;  and  as  these  spindles  will  all  be  engaged  in 
producing  the  very  heaviest  description  of  yarns,  the  entire  amoant  of  cotton 
required  for  them  will  not  be  short  of  8,000  bales. 

in  tho  eastern,  and  also  in  the  western,  division  of  the  State,  there  are  many 
other  small  mills,  of  which  I  know  too  little  to  enable  me  to  give  to  you,  for  yonr 
friend,  any  information  of  a  character  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  it  valuable  to 
him.  I  hesitQte  not,  however,  to  assert  that,  together,  the  two  other  divisions 
possess  not  less  than  10,000  spindles,  and  consequently  increase  the  quantity  of 
cotton  manufactured  annually  to  not  lees  than  12,000  bales  in  all — more  likely 
exceeding  than  falling  under  this  number. 

As  to  liie  names  of  the  diflferent  mills,  their  owners,  and  the  post-offices  near- 
est to  them,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  irive  them  to  your  friend  with  that  de- 
gree of  accuracy  which  I  would  otherwise  be  pleased  to  do.  The  inclosed 
memorandum  will  give  you  all  the  informatioi  I  possess  at  present,  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject — remarking,  that  I  do  not  submit  it  to  you  as  being  anything  more 
than  a  mere  approximation  to  the  number  of  spindles  operated  in  each  mill—' 
with,  however,  the  further  remark,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  over-esti- 
mated them  in  the  aggregate.  In  great  haste,  your  ob*t  serv't, 

S.  D.    M<  R1A?V. 

P.  S. — You  will  observe  that  in  the  list  of  mills  I  have  included  two  which  ars 
barely  beyond  the  boundary  of  Tcnnes9ee — in  North  Alabama.  I  have  included 
them  because  a  inri^e  proportion  of  their  rtianufnctures  are  consumed  in  this 
State;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  more  intimately  connected  with  Tennessee 
than  with  Alabama. 
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1.  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST,  LOUIS. 

In  the  closing  number  of  the  last  volume  of  our  Review,  we  gave  the  most 
elaborate  and  fall  statistics  of  the  great  and  crowing  commerce  of  New  Orloan*, 
in  every  deportment  We  give  with  equal  interest  and  care  now,  the  statistics 
of  another  vast  and  growing  western  citv,  St.  Loais,  which  we  obtain  from  a 
pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chambers  of  that  city,  the  able  editor  of  the  Mis- 
souri Republican. 
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hnportt  into  Si.  Lows./or  the  years  1844, 1845, 184G,  1847  and  1848,  ccmmeneing 

January  itt  and  ending  December  3U4. 

1848.  1847.  1846.  1845.  1844. 

Applet,  green,  bblH 12,623  2,128  3,7:38  6,314  7,233 

B«ef,  lieicis 9,.%9  5,735 

"     bbU 7,866  4,720  1,716  5,264  4,280 

'•     helf  bblB. 87  169  99  63 

Bacon,  casks 25,8;>0  14,425  ll,b03  6,180  19,225 

«*         hhds 3,603 

-        bbls 2,847 

box 3,775  1,289  61«  149  484 

Botter,  hhds 66 

bbls. 2,200  1,084  823  556  618 

<*        kegs  bnd  jars...  8,131  4,199  3,940  3,420  3,099 

Brooms,  duzen 6,744 

Beeswax,  bbU 300  759  476  319  337 

^        boxes  and  sks.  430  798  646  631  837 

Bagging,  pes 1.084  1,442  3,243  4,217  3,120 

Besus,  nbds 79 

bbls 3,258  5,337  4,370  2,091  1,518 

sks 2,003  4,134  %¥b%  1,320  389 

Bran,  tons 30 

'*      sacks. 63,726 

Bariay,  bushels 111,003  114,680  20,277  32,231  8,478 

Bufl'alo  robes,  packs. . . .  15,188 

'«            "      loose...  y,227  7,782  16,717  14,475  33,670 

Corn,  bushels 699,693      1,01U,318  68t<,649  107,927  56,720 

Cssiiugs,  tons. 428  1,764  l,6(i4  1,590  937 

Chetse,  casks 84  236  430  221  550 

«•        boxes 8,333  12,150  11,232  8,822  9,337 

Cider,  bbls 1,180  336  421  763  550 

Coffee,  sacks 78,842  77,767  65,128  46,204  .38,721 

Cotton  yarns,  pks 11 ,480  12,762  13,->60  10,756  5,354 

Kluur,  bbls 387,314  328,568  220,457  139,282  88,881 

«      hair  bbls 541  686  1,059  563  530 

Fori,  pocksges 1,194  2,148  3,011  2,535  973 

Petther#,  sacks 856  3cM  768  816  471 

Flaxseed,  bbls 4,908  4,992  3,693  2^136  2,741 

»«        sacks. 7«349 

Ginseng,  bbls..!...../.  119  14  19  30  75 

"       sacks 33  253  58  '     34  G3 

Glass,  boxes 19^34  18,722  24,630  23,563  4,697 

Hemp,  bales 47,270  72,222  33,853  30,997  59,293 

Hides 62,097  71,677  63,396  70,102  55,572 

lron,baMon 6,341>|^       15,070  2.484  3,282  1,981 

»»    pig,   ••   4,463  2,729  2,326  1,480  1,469 

Lead,  pigs 705,718*  746,128  750,829  750,877  595,013 

<*      bsr,  lbs 7,621  88,650  19,300 

Lard,  bbls 67,339  32,021  26,463  7,652  12,393 

"     kegs 14,lb0  8,595  14.730  6,659  12,999 

"      tierces 6,579  150 

Whisky,  bbls 29,758  22,239  39,882  29,788  24,510 

Brsndy,      **    3,333  1,116  1.698  1,886  1,477 

Wine,         "    7,177  2,611  3,690  3,084  2,525 

Malt  liquors 4,282 

Lead,  wh— kegs 2,247  5,256  3,466  1 ,526  1 ,973 

Molasses,  bbls 2?  ,948  21,5.54  14,996  11,788  3,270 

Nails,  kegs 49,596  22,589  28,073  21,587  23,703 

Oilf,  linseed,  bbls 1,609  485  826  695  140 

•'    Castor,     "    510  332  95  78  106 

•'    Lard.        «    493  478  292  284  867 
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Onions,  bblsi 873 

«         sacks 9,931 

Oakum,  bales 816 

Onts,  bushels 243,700 

Pork,  bbis 97,C62 

*«     hair  bbis 1,923 

<*     bulk,  lbs 8,854,000 

Potatoes,  bbis 2,424 

"        ska 72,214 

Peltries,  pkgs 1,880 

Rice,  ics 948 

'<     bbis 

Rye,  bushels 9,075 

Rope,  h'p  c*i8 12,633  | 

Shol,  kegs 323 

*^      bags V... 

Salt,  bbis 38,800 

**   sacks ...:.  204,744 

Siiear,  hhds 26,116 


(( 


(( 


bbis 

Havana,  boxts. . 

Tallow,  casks ; 

bbis...: 


(( 


7,946 

6,866 

398 

797 

Tar,  bbis.' 5,027 

"  kegs 2,360 

Tohacco,  hbds, 9,044 

"  man.  bxs 5^46 

Tea,  chests 2,384 

Vinegar,  bbia €06 

Wheat,  bushels 2/194^789 


1,580 

2.672 

1,072 
202,365 
.  43,314 

288^- 
285,797^'- 

2,852 
24.076 

2,697  ; 

762 ; 

«  ■ 
'7,566'-.^ 
10,799      . 

08 
44,380  : 
106^92 
12,671 
4,083 
16,028 
112 
2,>17  " 
2,217 
5,fi.')6- 
11,015 
6,.'i48 
3,0i8  • 
1,233 
9,432.377      1 


463 

4^52 

1,378 

95,61:^ 

4b,981 

39 

,630,765 

3,625 

•  86,979 

^'1,266 

^       916 

5,283 

•-  5,123 

,'       28 

•  l/)26 

58,948 

177.724 

■ll,6n3 

4,400 

1,3.52 

303 

1,114 

1,.'>58 

5,776 

8,.')88 

7,903 

3,049 

1,086 

,838,926 


218 

1,449 

1,893 

2,357 

1,104 

eai 

16,112 

16,480 

15,702 

29,945 

89 

73 

261,754 

136,333 

2,449 

3,915 

12,045 

21,272 

917 

540 

869 

670 

34 

103 

3,054 

61 

8,891) 

12,525 

462 

1?4 

2,112 

es 

21,157 

27,736 

112,684 

124,234 

10,-2o» 

9,070 

3,721 

1,919 

516 

1,630 

75 

'  32 

688 

810 

1,630 

528 

4,128 

2,011 

ll,5b4 

9.707 

7,777 

7,380 

2,086 

1,800 

1,032 

1,373 

971,025 

720,663 

AV)EBAOB  AECKIFTB. 

Below  we  annex  a  table  tbowing  the  aggregate  receipts  of  twenty  of  the  lead- 
\ng  articles  of  produce  for  the  past  five  )eaj>s: 


Tobacco^ 49,918  hhds.,  36,024 

boxesl  '        ■  :      ■ 

Hemp, 3^,634  bales. 

Leaa, 3,528,566  pig(; 

Flour,. .  .1,164,502  bbis.,  3,379  hatf  b^, 

Whea*,. 8,1^7,780  tiushels. 

Oats, 574,269 

Barley, 986,669 

Rye, 25,039 

Corn, 2,.569,302 

Beans, 16,.')74  bbis.,  10,045  lacks. 

Beef, 15,124  tcs.,  33,836  bttl., 

'    418  half  bbis. 


Pork,. .  .235,644  bbis.,  2,361  half  bbla., 

9,772,649  lbs. 
Bacon, 80,846  casks,  9,064  bbU. 

and  boxes. 
Lard,..  145,949  bbis.,  57,364  kegf,  6,733 

tierees. 

Tallow, 920  carks,  5,624  bbis. 

Butter, 66  hhds.,. 5,283  bbis.,  22,789 

kegs  and  jars. 

Whisky, 1 36  177  bbis. 

Hay, 12,964  bales. 

Bagging, 13,0^6  piecfs. 

\  Bale  rope, 49,688  coils. 


EiUmaied  vahte  of  thirty  cf  Vit  leading  artielet  of  Produce  received 
St,  Louii,  from  the  Ut  of  January  to  the  Slit  of  December ^ 

Articles  and  aggregate  amount.  Average  rate. 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds 9,044  945  00  per  hhd. 

'*        manufactured,  boxes 5,446     13  20  per  box. 

Hemp,  tons 9,454    85  CO  per  ton. 


Lead,  tons 24,200 

Flour,  bbis .387,584 

Wheat,  bushels 2,194,789 

Corn, 
Oats, 
Barley, 

Rye, 

Beans, 


699,693 

«♦      24,V00 

«»      111,003 

'* 9,075 

♦*      14»196 

Beef,  tiercea 9,369 


74  00  per  ton. 
4  25  perbbl. 

70  per  bush. 

28  per  bush. 

21  per  bush. 

38  per  bush. 

35  per  bush. 

40  per  bush. 
8  50Deptierce. 


at  the  port  rf 
ld48. 

Estimated  Tal. 

•406,980  00 

71.887  CO 

802,590  00 

l,79(».fc00  00 

1,637,232  00 

1,526,352  30 

195,914  04 

51,177  00 

42,181   14 

3,176  9$ 

5.678  40 

79,636  60 
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Beef,  barrelf,    7,866  6  50  per  bbl.  51,129  00 

"    half  barrels 87  3  28perhf.bbl.  ^82  75 

Pork,  tierces 1,074  10  OOper tierce.  10,740  00 

"      bbls : 96,618  7  50  per  bbl.  724,635  00 

•'      halfbbis 1,923  3  75perhf.bl.  7,136  25 

'*     IbF.  bulk 8,454,000  2i  per  lb.  21 1,25U  00 

Lard,  tierces 6,579  17  50  per  tierce.  113,132  50 

"     bbls ; 67,329  13  50  per  bbl.  908,941  iO 

"    kegt.... 14,180  3  50  per  keg.  49,630  00 

BacoD,  cafks ;. 25,820  28  00  per  cask.  722/J60  00 

•*       hhds 3,603  38  50  per  hhd.  138,515  50 

"       bbls , 2,847  7  00  per  bbl.  19,929  00 

••       boxes .v.3,775  14  00  per  box.  52,858  00 

Whifkv,  bbls .29,7.58  6  80  per  bbl.  201,454  40 

Tallow,  lbs ' 483,920  6*  per  lb.  31,454  80 

Butler,  lbs 1,106,240  9  per  lb.  99,561  60 

Balerupe,  coils 12,633  7  25percoil.  91,589  25 

Baggioj?,  pieces 1,084  .14  OO  per  piece.  '  15,176  00 

Poiatoes,  bufhels 157,697  30  per  bu^h.  47,309  10 

Onions,  bushels 22,.48l  '     35  per  bush.  7,868  35 

Grease,  lbs 901,350  3i  per  lb.  7,092  25 

Hides,  green 10,458  1  .'lO  each.  15,687  00 

"       dry ;. . .  .51,639  1  62  each.  82,653  18 

Hav,  tons / 845  12  00  per  ton,  10,144  00 

Flsxseed,  bash^ls 32,460  80  per  bush.  5l5,968  00 

Feather?,  lbs 61,360  20  per  lb,  10.272  00 

Brooms  dozen 6,713  1  25perdoz.'  8,.391  25 

Dried  fruit,  bofhels : 47,605  85  per  bush.  40,464  25 

Green  fruit,  bbls 12,628  1  50  per  bbl.  18,792  00 

Wool,  bales ^\ 904  £3  50  per  bale.  20.330  00 

,  Total  estimated  value, 910.358,946  56 

Our  import  tables  show  thdt  the  reception  of  at  least  twenty  articles  of  produce 
not  enumerated  in  this  calculation,  and  whose  aggregate  value  we  should  place 
at  near  three  milliont,  thereby  making,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have 
apon  the  subject,  the  entire  produce  trade  of  this  city,  during  the  year  1848,. worth,. 
at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  thirteen  mittumM  ofioUart, 

'flHirmro,  tohnaoe,  bto. 

I 

The  shipping  or  carryine  trade  of  a  city,  we  presume,  may  be  received  as  an 
evidence  of  her  commercial  innportance,  and  when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  posi- 
tion of  St.  Louis  is  truly  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  htt  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  whole  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  our  city  during  the  past  year  was  263,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  61,390  tons,  against  274  steamera,  with  a  tonnage  of  60,094  tons  during  1Q47; 
showing  a  decrease  of  eleven  boati,  but  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  to 
the  extent  of  1,296  tons,  and  althoagh  these  figures  show  a  slight  fslling  off  in  the 
nonber  of  vessels,  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  very  material  addition  ih  the 
aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  employed,  and  the  discrepancy  is  easily  account- 
ed for,  by  the  fact  that  the  boats  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  past  year  were 
larger, And  more  permanent  than  formerly,. and  there  were  tewer  transient  ones 
of  small  riass  from  the  Ohio  river  and  other  sections.  This  remark  will  apply 
particularly  to  the  Illinois  river  trade,  which  heretofore  recrtved  a  large  number 
of  transient  light  draught  traders  during  a  low  stage  of  water  from  Pittsburgh  and 
other  points  on  the  Onio.  In  addition  to  the  263  steamers  employed  in  1848, 
there  were  sixty-eight  bargee,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,641  tons;  also, 
there  arrived  at  the  wharf  349  keels  and  ffatp, .whose  tonnage,  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, would  swell  the  total  amount  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  city 
for  the  year  1848,  to  upward  of  75,000  tons.  Annexed  will  be  fonnd  a  table, 
which  shows  the  monthly  arrival  of  steoroere  at  tbia  port, and  whete  from,  during 
the  past  three  yean : 
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COMFABATTVE  ARKIVALS  OF  STEAM  BOATS  AT  THE  POBT  OF  ST.   LOUIS, 

FVom  J^ew  Orleans,  Cairo,  the  Ohio,  Upper  Mittittippi,  Illinoitand  Mitsouri  Rivert^ 
and  all  other  points  during  the  years  1«46,  1847  and  1848. 

NewOrleani.  Ohio.  Illinoii. 

1846,  1847,  1848.  1846.  1847,  1848.  1846,    1847,  1848. 

Januaiy, 15  222988  11  3996 

February, 33  15  26  26   16  12  42    8  33 

March, 25  48  53  26   28  38  40   85  72 

April, 27  77  47  35   41  43  44  91  67 

m^„ 59  93  22  65   61  37  80  106  83 

June, 36  49  30  52   37  44  51    60  53 

July, 23  67  30  30   41  48  32   58  55 

August, 32  24  26  44   37  55  32  41  71 

September, 30  28  48  37   30  42  15   45  64 

October, 32  22  51  48   67  43  41   57  70 

November,. 34  32  49  24   42  48  30   60  63 

December, 49  23  35  27   22  8  36  38  34^ 

Total, 395   502   426   420   430   429   446   658   ^ 

Upp«r  MiailMippl.  Mlwourl.  Cairo.  Otlitr  points. 

1646,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848.  1846,  1847,  1848. 

January, 5 

February, 31 

March, 36 

April, 55 

3lay, 115    128 

June, 98 

July, 60 

August, 56 

September,....  46 

October, 61 

November,. ...  56 
December, ....  44 

Total,.... 663  717  697  256  314  327   —  146  194  232  202  ^ 

Remarking  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Chambers  says : 

*'St.  Louis,  from  her  position,  is  destinod  to  be  the  termini  of  all  the  moin  rail- 
roads leading  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Already 
efforts  are  making  to  push  railroads  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  BaUi- 
more  and  Charleston,  to  this  point  The  contemplated  railroad  from  Mobile  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  urged  on  account  of  its  anticipated  connection  with  this 
city.  The  nation,  with  an  unanimity  seldom  equalled  on  such  a  subject,  accord 
to  St.  Louis  the  starting  point  of  a  National  Road  to  St.  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific.  The  demonstrations  made  in  various  sections  of  the  country*  by 
public  meetings,  private  efforts,  and  recent  movements  in  Congress,  give  an  assur- 
ance thai  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
nation  aad  accomplished  in  a  few  years. 

"  In  regard  to  matters  of  a  more  local  nature,  we  havo  but  little  to  say.  Our  city 
is  rapidly  improving  in  wealth  and  importance,  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine.  Manufactories  and  machine  shops  are  daily  springing  up  in 
our  midst,  and  mixny  articles  hitherto  imported  for  domestic  purposes  have  now 
become  important  items  of  export.  The  value  and  quantity  of  manufactared 
articles  annually  imported  from  the  Ohio,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  we  look 
forward  with  a  great  drgree  of  certainty  to  the  time,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
day,  when  St.  Louis  will  not  only  prove  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  but  also  the  machine  shop  of  the  entire  West.  Her  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  many  imported  articles,  are  even  now  greater  than  the 
cities  from  whence  they  come;  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  our  manufacturing 
resources  to  be  properly  developed,  to  bring  capitalists  and  mechanics  hither, 
where  their  money  and  Isbor  can  be  employed  with  certainty  and  profit. 

"  In  1840,  with  the  exception  of  several  flouring  and  saw  mills,  of  inconsiderable 
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not^,  we  Were  entirely  destitute  of  manufactories;  and  even  at  a  later  date,  our 
entablishments  in  this  respect  were  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Since,  how- 
ever, cotton,  woolen,  soap,  candles,  starch  and  varioas  other  manufactories,  bate 
sprun{(  into  existence,  and  are  now  driving  a  lucrative  and  extensive  business — to 
say  nothing  of  the  foundries  (about  eighteen  in  number),  flouring  mills,  machine 
shops,  ScCf  with  which  the  city  abounds.  Our  population  in  16^1  was  estimated 
at  6,694;  in  1840,  at  16,469;  and  by  the  late  SUte  census,  at  56,000. 

The  State  census  was  taken  under  circumstances  which  did  no:  permit  of  pre- 
cision or  sccuracy.  Subsequently  the  census  was  taken  by  authority  of  the  city 
council,  and  by  that  we  nuw  have  evidence  of  the  inacuracy  of  the  previous  State 
returns.  By  the  returns  of  the  city  oflicers,  taken  for  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1849,  we  have  a  population  of  63,471.  Even  this  is  believed  to  be  short  of  the 
fact,  for  there  are  many  of  our  citizens  who  look  upon  all  inquiries  by  those  who 
take  the  censas,  as  intended  for  purposes  of  taxation.  But  taking  the  statements 
as  made  by  the  city  officers,  they  show  an  increase  in  our  population  ansurpassed 
by  sny  city  in  the  West.  The  increase  of  the  past,  we  believe,  will  not  be  equal 
to  the  incoming  year. 

We  give  a  table  of  the  population  of  the  city,  by  wards,  for  the  last  three  census : 

1845.  1847.  184B. 

First  Ward 6,866  9,970  9,972 

Second  *'     6,566  7,615  10,193 

Third     "    4.683  5,744  10,232 

Fonnh  "    5,321  6,354  9,221 

Fifth      •«     6,226  6,667  10,933 

Sixth     "     6,574  11,453  12,920 

Total, 36,265  47,833  63,471 


LOSS  or   WXSTEBIf   STEAMBOATS. 


From  the  Pamphlet  of  Mr.  Chsmbertof  St.  Louis,  we  extrsct: 
Sleamboatt  dettmyed  on  the  Western  WoUtm  during  1818. — The  following  list, 
which  we  have  compiled  with  great  care,  and  from  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  within  our  reach,  will  show  the  number  of  Steamboats  destroyed  on 
the  Western  Waters  during  the  year  1848. 


Jfnu  tf  B0Mt, 

H§w  dtstrtftd. 

Wknu 

Wktrt, 

Avalsnehe, 

Burnt, 

March, 

St  Louis. 

Admiral, 

Sunk, 

January, 

Lower  Mississippi. 

Amalety 

«» 

M 

Arksnsas  river. 

Alert, 

« 

April, 

July, 

•»         »• 

Amelia, 

«< 

Red  river. 

Anglo  Saxon, 

<t 

Februsry, 

St  Mary's  Landing. 

Algoma,* 

M 

April, 

Missouri  river. 

Batesville, 

u 

June, 

Arkansas  river. 

Belle  Hatchee, 

U 

August, 

i*              c< 

Brunswick, 

kl 

October, 

Lower  Mississippi. 

Beardstown,* 

<• 

January, 

Illinois  river. 

Blue  Ridge, 

Burnt  Boiler, 

June, 

Lower  Mississippi. 

Ban  Rush, 

Burnt, 

<» 

FitUburgh. 
Lower  Mississippi. 

Clarksville, 

u 

May, 

Caledonia, 

Sunk, 

January, 

m     ■ 

it             ti 

ChampUin, 

<• 

March, 

Sublette's  T«anding. 

Note. — ^Those  narked  thus  (*)  have  ttnee  been  rabsd  and  repaired.  From  the  above,  It  win 
be  seen  tbat  tbt  wbole  number  of  Btcamboats  destroyed  on  tbe  Western  Waters  during  the 
part  year,  sum  up  fifty-nine ;  of  this  narober,  three  bant  their  liollen  and  blew  up.  nlnetesa 
were  hamt,  and  the  residue,  thirty  .seven,  were  sunk.  In  addition  to  tbe  above,  a  larxe  oua- 
ber  of  minor  acckleata,  involving  but  tmal]  loas  of  property,  have  oecurred  during  the  year 
T>f  wbleb  we  have  kept  no  data.  As  regards  Ion  of  life  In  the  above  fifty-nine  caaualtlss,  we 
estimate  h  at  one  biudred  and  thirty,  and  Including  all  other  acddenta  ai  far  as  ran  he  ascer* 
talned,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  ton  It.  The  loss  of  property  we  have  no  means  of  asetf' 
talaing.  but  at  tlie  very  low  estimate  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  each  case,  the  aggregate  loss 
w«Bld  sum  up  to  |580jU00,  Independent  of  the  loes  of  life  and  perwnal  sfibcts. 
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JVcmtf  of  Boat. 

Cora,* 

Charter  Oik, 

C.  Conner, 

Car  of  Commerce, 

Confidence,* 

Circassian, 

Defiance, 

DeKalb, 

Germantowh, 

Gondolier, 

H.  Hudson, 

Hibernian, 

Iron  City, 

J.  J,  Hardin, 

Lifrhtfoot, 

Laclede, 

Little  Missonri,. 

Moffal, 

Mail, 

Missenri  Mail, 

l^onterey, 

Marengo, 

Metenr, 

Major  Barboar,* 

Milwaakie,* 

Monona, 

Mendota, 

Pelican, 

Pekin, 

Piney  Woode, 

Pilot, 

Paul  Jones, 

Plow  Boy, 

Ringgold, 

Rambler, 

Robert  Fnlton,* 

Rio  Grande, 

Sea  Bird, 

Swatara, 

Swan, 

Sh  wanna, 

Trenton, 

Tributary, 

Talma, 

Time  and  Tide,« 

Wyandotte, . 

White  Rose, 

W.  H.  Day, . 

Yazoo, 

Tazoo  City, 

Yaliabnsha, 


Sow  dootrofoi. 

Sunk, 
Burnt, 
Sunk, 


<( 


« 


Burnt, 

Sunk, 
(I 

i< 

(• 

Barnt, 
•» 

Sunk, 

Burnt, 
<t 

«i 

Sunk, 
•i 

Burnt,. 
«v 

Snnk, 

« 
u 
<t 
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Ohio  •♦ 

M  «$. 
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Cape  Giiardeau. 
Mouth  Ohio  rirer. 

«*  <••  M 

M.  <C.  « 

Cincinnati 
Louisville. 
New  Madrid. 
Lower  MissiMippi. 

Cairo, 

Arkansas  riiwr. 
Lower  Mississippi. 
Memphis. 
Lower  MiasisBippi. 


STEAMBOAT   CASUALTIES  ON  THE   WBSTBRR  RIVESS  IN   1848. 

We  hare  not  before  now  bttn  able  to  make  roon  for  tbe  foltowlng  interesting  slatlstie»of 
Bteamboats,  eopied  from  tbe  St.  Loul»  Union  of  January  12 : 

Below  we  give  a  lift  of  tteamhoat  eanialtlei  wbleb  occurred  on  the  Western  Waters  during 
tbe  year  1848.  It  bai  been  carefully  compiled,  and  la  believed  to  be  very  nearly.  If  nol  qiilte, 
complete.  It  will  be  perceived  tbat  tbe  number  of  boats  which  bare-met  witb  dlMstera  of  va- 
riooe  kinds,  not  Including  mere  breakage  of  macblaery,  Is  one  bandred  and  nine.  Those 
totally  lost  were  fifty-nine — more  tban  a  boat  per  week.  An  nnosaally  large  proportloB  w«e 
destroyed  by  fire. 

jt.  W.  Joknoton.^BartH  hsr  boilers  above  Hajsvllle,  oa  the  Ohio  rlvtr ;  fifty  er  slitj  three 
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lost  anil  a  number  of  periona  injured.    Boat  and  cargo  a  total  loti.    She  wai  a  new  boat, 
built  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  and  on  ber  first  trip. 

jidmiral Hound  from  New  Orleans  to  Ouachita,  wae  eank  to  ber  cabin  floor,  by  eomliig  In 

contact  u  ith  the  Clarksville,  bound  down,  heavily  laden  with  cotton,  about  the  befinning  of 
the  year.    Owned  in  8t.  Louis ;  burden  two  hundrtMl  and  forty-two  ton«. 

Jllert. — Snagged  and  sunk  near  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  April.    Total  loes.    Inenred  in 
PItubnrgh  and  Cincinnati  for  ^5,000. 

AtltaUia, — Cabin  burnt  at  Portland,  Ohio  river,  In  December. 

Alg»ma. — Struck  a  rock  in  the  Ifissouri  rit^er,  near  Lexington, -5141  April.    Large  amount  of 
freight  daDia;;ed.     Boat  raised  and  repaired. 

Jtmtrican  — iturst  connecting  pipe  near  Madison,  Ohio  river,  20tb  December.    Ten  persons 
scalded — several  fatally. 

Amtrican  fojfftf.— Burst  steam^pi^  near  Marietta,  Ohio  river,  in  March,»by  which  four  pas- 
sengers were  badly  scalded. 

JHiMUt. — Sunk  In  Arkansas  river ;  boa!  and  ^argo  a  total  loss. 

Jtmelia. — The  Amelia,  Captain  Sully,  snagged  and  lost  on  upper  Red- river,  in  June.  Insured. 
Ceigo  of  cotton  saved. 

JhfloSaxon. — Ran  on  a  log  and  sunk  near  St.  Mary's  landing,  Ml■Bls■ipp^  rliTer,  In  Febru- 
ary.   Cargo  saved. 

Jlrkamsat  .Vai7.-^Injured  by  collision  with  the  tUbirt  Fulttn^  near  Weeipott,  Ohio  river, 
June  8th.    Damaged  by  fire  at  Louisville,  December  29tb. 

^raloncAe. — Burnt  to  the  Water's  edge  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the'  lOCh  of  March. 
Worth  |IO,000:  ptrtly  insured  at  Pittsburgh.    Machinery  now  in  the  new  Avalanche. 

B€tuvilU. — Sunk  and  lost  near  llatflsvUle,  Arkansas,  In  June* 

Bmjf  Sut: — Struck  a  bluff  bar  at  Sliding  Island,  S9d  November.  Spnnik  a  leak,  and  threw 
overboard  thirty  tone  of  freight. 

Btmrdsuwn. — Sunk  in  five  feet  water,  below  the  month  of  the  IlihnHs  river,  early  In  Janu- 
ary.   Raised  and  ret>alred.  ^ 

Bn  Rtuk — Burnt  to  the  water's  edge  at  PMniirglu^  N6  freight  on  board.  Boat  a  total 
Kifls.    One  life  lost. 

M—  RUgt — Burst  her  boilers  three  miles  below  Galllpo!ls ;  twenty  or  thirty  lives  loet.and 
many  persona  injured.     Boat  and  cargo  m  total  lose. 

BUl9  Htekee, — Struck  a  snag  near  St.  Francis,  Arkansaa,  and  sunk,  drowning  four  deck 
hnndi.  The  cabin  floated  off  to  withte  a  few  miles  of  Helenc.  Twenty-five  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  saved  by  the  Pike  No*.  8.  W*faen  the  boat  struck,  a  deck  hand  bad  seised  the 
jawl  and  escaped,  leaving  all  on  board  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream. 

Brtmawick, — Run  into  at  New-Orleana,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  by  two  ehlpa  In  tow 
of  a  boat.  Lost  one  wheel,  and  otherwise  greatly  damaged.  On  the  Slat  of  October  lost,  by 
mnlog  Into  a  bluff  bank,  during  a  thick  fog,  at  a  iKHnt  seven  miles  above  Vlekabnrg.  Went 
down  In  Afty  feet  water.    Insured  for  |10,000,  boat  and  cargo. 

ClmrktmlU — Totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  Oftrk  Mand,  Napoleon,  HtasMppI  river,  on  the 
iTth  of  May.  Captain  Holmes  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  crew  and  paasengers  tost. 
iHoraact  of  |1 0,000  on  the  boat. 

Oslsdenia. — Struck  a  enag  below  New  Orleans,  about  the  lat  of  January,  and  waa  loet. 

CUm^lmn. — Struck  a  snag  and  sank  in  the  Mtasltaippl  near  SuUbtte's  Landing,  Mareb  Utb. 
Boal  rained  and  cargo  saved. 

Cera. — Snagged  on  the  19til  of  Mareb,  on  the  Miaeouri,  near  Bermann.  Bow  hauled  oat 
of  watar^mid  damage  repaired.  Also,  on  the  night  of  the  22d  Angoat,  anagged  and  aank  In 
two  feet  water  near  Liberty  landing.    Raiaed  and  repaired. 

Ceai^ria. — Injured  by  a  gale,  and  anagged,  on  the  19th  of  Mareh,  near  Cairo.  Damagca 
itpalred. 

ChmrUr  Oak — Injured  by  fire  on  the  10th  of  March,  while  lying  at  the  St.  Loula  landing , 
and  narrowly  eecapod  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  foor  other  boats.  Totally  deetroyed 
bf  fire  at  Bayl«y*b  landing,  on  the  Mlaaleslppl,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISUi  of  April.  She  was 
freighted  with  grain  and  hemp  for  New-Orleans.  Eight  persons,  Including  the  first  engineer,  were 
lest,  and  many  others  fearfully  Injured.    The  boat  waa  new,  and  valued  at  |30,000.    Insured. 

C.  Cenaer. — Bimck  a  anag  and  sunk  In  twenty  foet  water.  In  Bayou  Catalpba.  Boat  and 
eargo  a  total  loes.    No  lives  lost. 

Cwtuetieut. — Injured  by  snagging  In  Lower  MiMimlppl. 

Osr  «f  C^atflitres.— Sunk  on  the  rocks  at  Louisville,  In  December. 

CkmiwtHU  — Fired  by  an  explosion  ou  board  the  schooner  Jifaria  7^eaia«,  at  New  Orleans, 
Joly  the  31st.    Damage  inronaiderable. 

C^nJUne*. — Sunk  by  colliston  with  the  fdwerd  Butet  at  Hambargh,  on  the  MiMlsNippi 
itver,  September  11th.    Raised. 

CMuerdfC. — Boilers  exploded  opposite  PUiquemlne,  Mimlssippl  liver,  September  17th.  Thir- 
ty peraon*  scalded  and  mhslng .    Capt.  Pease  and  Mr.  Mosely,  second  clerk,  mortally  Injured. 

CircastMa.'Barnt  ai  Cincinnati  37th  of  February. 

I>Maace.— Lost  at  Liberty,  Mtoalaalppi  river,  27tb  of  February,  by  manlng  Into  the  abore 
HidMUIaff. 
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De  Kalb, — Sunk  on  the  Ohio  near  Paduc«h,  in  Norember,  by  being  run  into  l>y  the  Clip;i«r. 

Edward  Bate* Boilers  exploded,  as  waf  alle^,  through  inefficiency  or  carele<«new  of  lb« 

first  eni^ineer,  on  12th  of  August,  as  the  boat  was  under  way,  helow  Hamburgh.  Mississippi 
river.  Thirty  persons  were  killed  or  missing,  and  thirty  more  badly  scalded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Orey  EagU. — Descending  the. Mississippi  river  be!ow  Randolph,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
June,rameln  collision  with  the  SaUana  ascending,  by  which  disaster  the  steam  pipe  of  the 
Orey  Eagle  was  broken  and  the  hull  of  the  boat  much  injured.  A  number  of  persons  were 
scalded,  and  some  drowned  by  Jumping  overboard. 

Ortenw00d. — Lost  cabin  by  running  into  shore,  Kentneky  river,  December.  Negro  man 
drowned. 

OermamUitn.—Aunk  in  three  feet  water  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  first 
of  August.    Raised  and  repaired. 

Qondolier, — Sunk  at  Apple  creek  b»r  in  November,  by  coming  In  collision  with  the  JoaUk 
Lawrenct.    Nothing  but  the  machinery  saved.    One  life  lost.     Boat  insured  for  $12,000. 

^o««r.— Badly  crippled  by  coUtolon  with  the  CkiUe  Haroid^  at  Twelve  Mile  Point,  Mltslf- 
sippi  rlvitr,  February  llib. 

^ero/tf. —Injured  by  collision  with  the  Die  Vernon^  above  St.  Louis.  February  22d. 
frofrA<«cAt<(0.— Struck  a  snag  about  thirty  miles  from  Springfield,  Mississippi,  and  eunk  In 
eight  feet  water.     Boat  and  cargo  supposed  to  be  a  total  loss. 

H«ndriek  Bmdaon. — Burnt  at  Cincinnati,  27th  February  ,  five  lives  lost. 
Hibernian,— Burnt  at  St.  Louis  on  tbe  night  of  tlie  10th  Marcti.    Owne4  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee.   No  Insurance  ;  valued  at  |3,800.    One  life  lost. 

Highland  Mary — Collapsed  a  flue  ax  Coal  Port,  Ohio  river,  27th  May.  One  person  scaMed. 
Burst  steam  pipe  at  St.  Louis,  July  26th.  The  second  and  assistant  engineers  and  several 
other  persons  scalded. 

Iron  City. — Sunk  at  Hennepin,  Illinois  river,  In  August.  Raised.  Sunk  by  Ice,  and  totally 
lost  at  St.  Louis,  December  31st.    Several  lives  losu 

J.  J.  /fartf in.— .Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  March  10th.    Valued  at  1 10,000.    Insured. 
Kinney. — Blew  up  on  the  Tomblgbee,  S6tb  May,  Seven  persons  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. 
X.t^A^00{.— Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  May  9th.    Insured  for  |5,800. 
Locfeds.— Bnrnt  at  St.  Louis,  March  lOtb.    Valued  at  |15,000 ;  insured  for  $5,000. 
Little  Miesouri  — Struck  a  snag  at  Gwinn*s  bar,  Missouri  river,  26th  March  ami  sunk.  Val* 
ued  at  |18.000 ;  insured  for  1 12,000.    Machinery  and  furniture  saved. 

Lady  Madieon. — Injured  by  soagglng  at  Manchester,  Ohio  river,  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Lovrs^.— Sunk  by  collision  with  the  Jintkony  Utayne,  In  September,  on  the  Illinoia  river. 
Raised. 
JV«icdtf(a.— Sunk  In  seven  feet  water  near  St.  Genevieve,  latter  part  (if  January.    Lost. 
Monona  — Sunk  In  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Major  Barbour. — Ron  into  and  sunk  by  the  Paul  Jonea  on  the  3d  of  Febmary,  near  Troy. 
Indiana.  The  second  clerk,  Mr.  Allison,  and  seven  passengers  were  drowned.  After  tbo 
sinking  the  upper  works  caught  fire  aud  were  burnt.  The  boat  was  new,  and  insured  for 
$10,000. 

JVt««0«r{.— Injured  by  fire  at  Memphis,  on  tbe  6th  March.  Was  saved  by  the  use  of  tbe 
•*  doctor." 

Mitwttukie.'-Ennk  on  tbe  falls  of  tbe  Obk>,  July  Idtb.    Raised. 

.Varen^o.— Berst  one  of  her  boilers  about  the  middle  of  April,  at  Tunica  Bend  In  th»Mli> 
slssippi.    Captain,  engineer,  and  five  firemen  scalded.    A  negro  man  Jumped  overboard  and 
was  drowned.    Sunk  In  the  Ijower  Mississippi  by  collision  with  the  steamer  Harry  HilU  Boat 
and  cargo  a  total  loss. 
,Vaau(«is.— Injured  by  fire  at  St.  Louis,  May  9th. 

,Vai7.~Burnt  at  St.  Louis,  May  9th.  Valued  at  $5*000.  No  insurance.  Tbe  fire  origin- 
ated In  tbe  Ladies'  cabin. 

MiaaouH  ,V«7.-.Burnt  at  St.  Louis.  May  9tb.    Insured  for  |5,000. 
.Wary.— Partially  burnt  at  St.  Louis.  May  9th.    Insured  for  $5,000.    Repaired. 
Monterey — Snagged  and  lost  in  the  Kentneky  river  near  Paint  creek,  December. 
Meteor. — Cut  in  two  and  sunk  by  the  Paria  on  the  23(1  of  August,  opposite  Cloverport,  In 
the  Ohio.    The  Meteor  was  bound  for  New  Oi  leans,  heavily  freighted  with  produce ;  the  Paris 
bound  up.    The  accident  occurred  in  a  fog.    Six  or  seven  lives  were  reported  to  have  been 
lost. 

.Afa/n(;._Struck  a  snag,  which  tore  up  her  bouom  from  bow  to  stern,  and  sunk  her  im- 
mediately, at  Cloverport,  September  30tb.    Insured  for  |]0,000.    Machinery  and  furniture 
saved.    The  boat  was  new. 
M'atkan  i/a/«.— Snagged  at  St.  Mary^  landing  In  February.    Repaired. 
AortA  Alabama. — Injured  by  the  lee  at  Hanging  Dog  bar,  in  December. 
J^ortk  America. — Injured  by  collision  with  the  Joaiah  Laitrenee  near  Cairo,  April  lOtb. 
Oliver, — Burst  one  of  her  boilers  near  Mobile,  on  the  2d  September.    Captain  Miller,  ber 
commander,  had  one  of  his  less  broken,  and  was  badly  scalded.    A  passenger  and  one  w%xo 
man  were  killed,  and  eight  negroes  rcalded.    Captain  Miller  was  commander  of  tbe  Kinney 
also  at  the  thne  of  tbe  explosion  on  board  of  that  boat,  and  bad  a  leg  broken  at  that  tine. 
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Odd  FtUow. — Injared  by  snacglng,  alztMn  inilM  abo?«  St.  Loais,  February  9tb.  Repaired. 
Ban  into  the  woods  at  Diamond  Jslaml,  IJIinoia  river,  in  Decenber.  Lost  ebimneye,  and  a 
large  part  of  ber  canro. 

QeUa^Jfo.  2. — Collapsed  a  flue  on  the  Arkansas  In  November.  Sever^  persons  were  killed 
and  others  scalded. 

Planter.— ^MTwX  a  boiler  at  Twelve  Mile  Island,  Illinois  river,  early  In  January.  The  lioat 
was  dreadfiiily  shattered,  and  when  towed  to  St.  Louis  for  repairs,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  periect  wreck.  Several  persons,  including  an  engineer,  the  chamber-maid,  and  three  cab- 
in passengers  were  killed,  and  several  others  badly  scalded.  Repaired.  Sprung  a  leak  at 
Pratt*s  landing  23d  of  Au^jit,  and  Returned  to  St.  Louis  for  repaini. 

Paul  Jonea. — Struck  a  anag  at  Grand  Chain.  March  16tli.  sunk  and  broke  Id  two. 

Prairie  BtW.— Iff  jured  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  BeardaUwn  tA  the  niovtb  of  the  lUi- 
nolsrlvrr,  August  6th.     Repaired. 

Pateatinit, — Burst  a  cylinder  head  at  Island  No.  40,  in  August.' 

Ptliatus — Burnt  at  Biloxi,  23d  of  August.     No  Insurance. 

Plow  BtfBf.— Sunk  In  the  MiMOuri  on  the  ith  of  October,  near  Providcnee,  by  mnning  on  a 
■lag.    She  was  entirely  new.    One  paasen;rer  drowned. 

Pdh'a.— Sunk  In  the  Mississippi  above  Chateau**  Island,  Deeember  28tb. 

Pintf  Wood*. — Burnt  on  Lake  Ponehartrain  on  the  6tli  of  Oetobor.  Fifteen  persona  were 
known  to  have  been  lost. 

Pitot.Snnk  in  the  Arkansas  river.    Boat  and  cargo  a  total  loos. 

Ringgold.— Ijoal  on  the  11th  of  February  by  sinking,  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkannas  river. 

RamkUr — Sunk  and  destroyed  on  the  SOth  of  March,  near  North  llend,  Ohio  river,  by  the 
falling  of  a  tree  across  her  bow. 

Robert  Fulton.— Ran  on  the  rocks  and  sunk  at  Brown's  Island,  Ohio  river,  19tb  of  April. 
Raised  and  repaired. 

iiid^el«y.— Collapsed  a  flue  on  Black  river,  opposite  Trinity,  June  2Ist.  One  person  was 
killed,  and  some  twenty  dangerously  scalded. 

Robert  fFeifktman.—HuTet  starboard  boiler  on  the  12tb  of  August,  at  Fishing  creek  bar, 
Oliio  river.    One  person  killed  and  three  scalded. 

Rio  Orande— Sunk  at  Colconda,  Ohio  river,  on  the  26th  of  October,  from  Clndnnatl  bound 
torSu  I<ouis.    Boat  badly  broken. 

Sea  Bird — While  lying  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  night  of  the  5tb  of  January,  boand  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  with  twelve  hundred  kegs  of  powder  on  board,  caught  Are,  and  In  a 
Cbw  minutes  aAer  blew  up  and  suhk.  No  |)erson  was  killed,  all  on  board  having  fled  to  the 
sbore  as  soon  as  ihe  fire  was  diecovered.  The  concussion  caused  considerable  Injury  to  the 
town  of  Cape  Girardeau. 

Sve/ara.— Sunk  by  collision  with  the  Tatoo,  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  In  the  Mlssieslppl,  twelve 
■ilea  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    Now  boat,  and  a  total  loes. 

Saltaaa, — Injured  by  snagging,  on  the  night  of  the  9d  of  August,  fifteen  miles  above  Cairo, 
oa  her  way  from  New-Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  Three  privates  of  the  2d  Infantry  were  knocked 
overboard  in  their  sleep  and  drowned.  The  snag  was  ninety  feet  long,  and  paaied  np  through 
the  starboard  guards  of  the  Sultana,  in  front  of  the  wheel-house,  knoeking  down  a  platform 
aoildshlps,  on  which  the  soldiers  slept. 

Bt.L»nie  Oak. — Snagged  opposite  Providence,  Missouri  river,  March  18tb.  Saved  from 
linking  by  bulk-heading. 

Swan. — Sunk  and  lost  In  the  Ohk>  near  Marietta,  November  lOtb.  She  was  bound  from 
Pittsburgh  to  St.  I^KHils  with  an  assorted  cargo.    No  insurance. 

8swaas«.-~-Struck  on  the  Grand  Chain,  in  the  Ohio  river  and  sank.    A  total  loss. 

5m  OulL — Injured  by  striking  an  abutment  in  the  Keniaeky  river. 
Trenton. — Bunit  at  Cincinnati,  February  S7th. 

Tribntaty. — Burnt  at  I^uisvllle,  December  29th. 
TWaio. — Sunk  in  March,  near  New  Madrid.    Raised. 

TVsM  and  TSde. — Struck  a  snag  near  Claiborne  Island,  In  the  MlaslsBlppI,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  and  sunk  In  eight  feet  water.    Raised. 
TWe^ra^A.— Burst  a  pipe  at  Louisville,  April  3d,  by  which  one  of  ber  engineers  was  Injured. 
Uaele  ITaa.— Injured  by  collision  with  the  Martha  Waekington^  on  tiie  14tb  of  June,  near 
Eome.  Ohio  river. 

CTaeie  Am— Injured  at  ilayoa  Sara,  ou  the  18th  of  July,  by  running  on  the  wreck  of  the 
OU  Clipper, 

W,  U.  /7ay.— Sunk  in  Arkansas  river ;  boat  and  cargo  a  total  loss. 

IFyaa^ode.— Sunk  to  her  hurricane  roof,  aud  loet,  at  Paw  Paw  Island,  on  the  21st  of  No. 
venber,  by  striking  a  snag  as  she  was  rounding  to  to  put  on  abore  some  deck  paseengers  wbo 
were  quarreling.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  persons  were  drowned,  principally  deck  passen- 
gers. 

White  ii««s.— Destroyed  by  fire  at  Cairo,  Illlnoie.    Boat  and  cargo  a  toUl  b>es. 
Weatwod^—JImm.  ber  boilers  twelve  miles  bek>w  New-Orleans.    Twelve  to  fifteen  lives  lost, 
and  several  peroone  severely  Injured. 
r«SM.~8«nk  aad  loinlly  loet  near  New-Orleana,  by  mnninf  on  a  raft.  Slit  of  Mareb. 
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Yrnioo  City.-  -Sunk  and  touiiy  loit  by  itrf king  «  mag  tlilrty  mllca  ahore  Memphlt,  Septcoiter 
2d.    She  wai  bonnd  from  New-Orleana  for  Cincinnati,  fallen  with  railroad  iron  and  salt. 

7allabuska,—Bum  ber  boileri  oppoelte  Donaldion?llle,  Loulriana.  Thirty  or  forty  llret  lOft ; 
boat  boriil ;  cargo  a  total  Ion. 

Ztuksrp  T.Mghr» — Ran  into  the  woods  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  logt  chimneys. 

2.  MEMPHIS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTIONS. 

In  oar  last  number  we  made  allusion  to  the  proposed  convention  at  Memphis,  when  dlscaM* 
ing  the  question  of  reaching  the  Pacific  ocean  across  the  continent.  This  convention,  we 
perceive,  in  consequence  of  a  freneral  prevalence  of  cholera  In  tlie  Valley,  has  be'jn  postponed 
until  October  next.  In  the  meanwhile  efforts  will  be  made  to  collect  reliable  information  for 
the  convention. 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  people  of  St.  I^jOuIs  propose  a  similar  meeting  in  their  city.  In 
October,  and  have  issued  a  circular  inviting  delegates  from  all  the  States.  It  is  our  d^re, 
should  circumstances  permit,  to  attend  both  conventions.  We  believe,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  the  enterprise  is  an  American  one,  and  are  qnite  willing  that  the  best  point  should  have 
the  prectHlence.  At  present  our  predilections  in  favor  of  Memphis  are  unchanged,  though  we 
shall  listen  attentively  to  the  other  side. 

3.  COMMERCIAJi^pOLLEGffl  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  department  of  the  Vmynnyt^^^af  Louisiana  is  now  organized  and  prepared  to  conduct 
the  education  of  students,  in  mercantile  and  other  buisness  matters,  CUuses  wiU  bt  /eraud 
from  JiTovemier  until  Map, 

There  will  be  two  courses  of  instruction : 

1st.  A  Coursh  of^  lActure§  upon — The  rise  and  progress  of  the  science  of  political  economy  ; 
productive  powers  of  lal>or  ;  nature,  accumulation,  etc.,  of  stock ;  progress  of  opulence  In  dif* 
ferent  nations ;  mercantile  systems ;  revenue ;  sources  of  public  wealth ;  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Unitf  d  States ;  ancient  commerce ;  commerce  In  dark  ages ;  in  middle  axes ;  growth  of 
modern  commerce ;  present  commercial  world ;  navigation ;  treaties ;  tariffs ;  banks ;  internal 
iui|irovements ;  agriculture;  manufactures:  population;  statistics,  etc. 

This  course  will  consist  of  about  twenty- Ave  or  thirty  lectures,  during  the  winter,  at  •ueh 
hourN,  and  on  such  days,  as  may  be  roost  a;;reeable  to  the  majority  of  the  class. 

Tickets  for  the  course — which  will  be  as. interesting  to  all  classes  of  citizens  as  to  those  en< 
gaged  in  or  preparing  for  mercantile  life — Tkm  Dollam. 

2d  Cour»e. — This  is  intended  for  regular  matriculated  students.  Instructtons  will  cover  th« 
whole  fleld  of  commercial  education,  given  daily.  In  three  or  four  recitations,  etc :  Writing, 
book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence,  accounts,  account  sales.  Invoices,  general  prlnelptoa 
of  commercial  law,  banking,  insurance,  exchange,  partnership,  factorage,  guarantee,  brokerage, 
bankruptcy,  wrecks,  salvage,  freights,  privateering,  marque  and  rejirisal,  quarantine,  cnatom 
house  regulations,  etc.,  sketches  of  eminent  merchants.  A  coarse  of  reading  in  hkrtory  and 
commercial  geograptiy  and  navigation,  will  be  embraced. 

Length  of  term  occupied  in  this  course  will  be  five  mouths,  and  the  charge  for  each  student 
$50.  The  services  of  an  accomplished  tutor,  in  this  department,  will  be  obtained,  and  no  pains 
spared  in  making  the  pupils  proficient.  Public  examinations  will  also  be  had.  Deductions 
will  be  made  where  rtudents  enter  after  the  beginning  of  term. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  notliing  can  be  more  Important  than  such  a  coarse  of  education.  The 
student  Is  at  once  fitted  for  the  active,  busy  life.  In  which  be  must  engage  to  reach  success  and 
fortune.  Commercial  colleges  are  crowing  up  In  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  can  be  more 
important  no  whf  re  than  in  New  Orleans. 

Planters  in  l^uisiana  and  the  neighboring  Stales,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
this  institutlun  to  their  sons. 

The  advantages  of  public  and  private  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  basine«  experience  enjoyed 
in  New  Orleaiu^  are  unrivaled. 

O*  Students  admitted  at  any  time.    See  advertisement  in  this  Review. 

Address  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Commerce  and  Statistics,  University  of  Louksiana. 

4.  PROPOSED  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

At  the  last  session  of  CbngMss,  a  grant  of  the  unreclaimed  and  swamp  lands,  within  the 
Stale,  wa«  made  to  Louisiana,  through  the -exertions  of  one  of  her  citizens.  It  Is  thoueht  that 
these  lanila  will  repay  all  the  expense  of  drainage  and  reclamation  and  leave  a  net  surplus  of 
at  lea^t  ont  million  «r  one  miltion  And  a  half  acres  of  land,  valuable  for  the  culture  of  sugar 
and  other  a(!rlciiltural  purposes.  The  Legislature  of  lx>uisiana  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
ef  endouine,  In  a  lieroming  manner,  the  noble  InstKutlon  which  wss  in  contemplation  by  the 
ron  vent  Inn  that  framed  our  last  constitution.  It  can  make  the  UfnviBStTT  or  Lodisiaiia  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  distinguished  seals  of  learning  in  Amtrlea,  and  attract  to  H  sCodMitn 
from  half  the  Confederacy,  froai  tlie  nelg Mortaf  totaadi,  froai  Male*  tad  portioM  nf  BmUi 
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AmerlcA,  tnd  that  witboot  onb  cbitt  or  mxnvn  to  tbb  PMrtK.  Wo  propoM  tbat  a  portion 
of  thOM  roclalmod  land*,  fay  two  or  three  bundrod  tbonaand  aerea,  be  reeerred  and  appropriated 
aa  a  Uaivtraity  Fund,  to  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Admlalstratora  from  the  State  at  large. 
The  grant  from  goverment  le  a  pare  gratoltyr,  and  it  becomee  a  liberal  Stale  Uke  Loaieiana  to 
^ply  a  portion  of  it  In  the  manner  Indicated.  We  hare  already  a  land  fund  for  tek^ol  pur- 
poeee.  The  **  Univeraity  Fund,"  ehould  realise  an  annual  revenue  of /erCy  tk0ii»tmd  dollart^ 
the  leait  mm  at  which  lan  iostitotldn  worthy  of  our  poeltlon  can  be  enetalnod.  With  thie, 
fifteen  protoeonhipe  may  be  endowed,  ai^Muratua,  library,  cabtneU,  etc,  prorlded,  obaerrato- 
rfee  and  additional  hallt  built,  needy  etudeiiu  educated  free,  etc.  Without  mieh  endowment 
the  Unlreraity  moat  degenerate  into  a  mere  grammar  eehool,  which  Iti  litorary  and  ecienttfle 
department  le  now  in  eminent  danger  of  doing,  deepite  of  all  the  handeome  etmctoree  effeted 
or  in  progreae. 

The  Unireraity  ehould  be  required  to  timeaf  fr—  a  certain  number  of  atudenta  from  tlie 
pubHe  aehooto  of  the  whole  State,  and  conduct  i^friealtare/,  {••Ugieut^  boUmU^  §tc ,  iunept, 
ti  CJU  STofe  Mil  kmX^mU  tf  iti  er0p§,  without  ezpenee. 

It  la  worthy  of  remark,  that  Michigan,  a  new  State,  and  with  little  advantage  of  poeklon, 
haa  ealabliehed  a  Univtraitf  Land  Fund^  capable  of  maintaining  tionap-gix  pr«f«»4or»kip», 
ternlahlng  magnificent  bulldlnga,  apparatua,  etc,  and  forming  one  of  the  meet  magnificent  inati- 
totiona  in  America  I    Alabama  haa  a  Unlveraity  Fund  of  $250XNN). 

In  the  aame  connection  we  remark,  that  In  the  propoeed  donation  to  Florida  of  the  onre- 
clalaMd  B?er  Gladee,  the  act  reaerree  the  lande  for  educational  purpoeea  fbr  ever. 

5.  EDITORIAL  NOTE  OF  TRAVEL  AND  BOOKS. 

Tib  Editor  left  New  Orleant  early  in  June  to  atiend  the  Memphle  Convention.  At  Mem- 
phia  he  learned  of  the  pootponment-of  tlie  convention,  but  bad  manyintereating  interviewa  with 
tlie  leading  gentlemen  engaged  in  getting  It  up.  The  cholera  waa  prevmUIng,  epidemically,  at 
Memphia,and  at  many  of  the  tuwna  paaaed  upon  the  Miariaaippi  and  Ohio  rlvera,  on  hia  paaaage 
to  Louieville.  At  Loulavllle  he  eiamlned  tlie  branchea  of  manufacturing  induatry,  etc,  and 
eblained  the  promlae  of  a  paper  upon  the  progreae  of  that  city.  From  Hamilton  Smith,  Eaq., 
ti  entcrprWlng  cltfasen  and  one  of  the  foondera  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  town  of  Com- 
n§U0n,  on  the  Indiana  aide  of  the  Ohio  river,  he  received  many  attentiona  and  apent  aeveral 
daya  at  hIa  dellghtAil  country  aeat,  embelllahed  with  one  of  the  fineet  librariea,  gallery  of  paint- 
faiga  and  ataiuary,  to  be  found  In  the  Weat.  Mr.  Smith  la  one  of  the  three  or  four  anbaeribert, 
only,  which  the  great  city  of  Looiaville  givee  to  the  Oonunercial  Review — eo  Intimately  ad- 
dieaed  to  Ita  Intereata ;  bat  he  haa  Indhrldnally  contribated  to  the  amoant  of  half  a  dosen  eub- 
Krlptlona.  From  Louiaville  we  paaMd  to  Drenaen't  Sfringa  by  ateamer  up  the  Kentucky 
river.  Thia  famoua  watering  place,  from  which  the  preaent  note  la  written,  la  only  half  a  day^ 
dirtaace  from  Loulavllle,  and  ia  in  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  regiona  conceivable.  Romance 
leada  her  charma  to  every  proepect — the  aweep  of  hllla,  riiing  top  upon  top  on  every  aide  to  the 
boriaon— the  verdure — the  denae  foreeta.  Every  variety  of  water  la  fiirniahed  from  the  pureat 
tpriaga — the  atrongeet  anlphur,  white,  blue,  black  aulphur,  chalybeate,  etc  From  Drennon*8 
Sprhiga  we  vlalted  Frankfart,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  and  the  CoUsgwf  and  JUilitarff  Jtuti- 
latent  Franklin  Springs,  about  alz  miles  diatant.  Here  our  old  fHeod  and  college  mate.  Col. 
Gapera,  the  commanding  ofllcer  and  principal  of  the  inatltution,  received  na  with  characterit- 
tle  hecpltality.  Col.  Capera  b  one  of  the  beat  educated  and  moet  aecompllahed  gentlemen  of 
bia  age.  At  College  we  remember  that  hia  rank  wasalwaya  firat.  Since  then  he  haa  filled 
varieoa  Important  poeta— In  the  college  of  Charleaton— In  the  Military  Inatltute  of  South  Caro- 
liaa,  for  eeveral  years — In  Transylvania  college  and  la  now  at  the  head  of  hia  own  inrtltution. 
Here  la  a  new  and  high  field  of  uaefUlnees.  The  inatltute  b  located  In  the  moat  delightful  region 
of  all  Kentucky.  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  buildinga  are  of  the  moet  commodloue 
and  anbatantlal  character.  Several  hundred  atudenta  could  with  eaee  be  accommodated,  and  we 
predict  that  thia  number  will  yet  be  attracted  by  the  unrivalled  advantagea  of  the  place.  At 
preeent  we  find  some  atudenta  here  from  polnta  as  distant  aa  Loulaiana  and  Texas,  and  the 
number  from  thoee  quartera  la  on  the  Increaae.  For  ftall  partlculara  about  the  school,  the 
reader  will  refer  to  the  circular  among  our  advertlseroeuta. 

We  ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt,  at  Memphle,  from  our  friend,  Robert  Joeaelyn, 
•f  aeaperMy  boood  and  flakhed  copy  of  hia  poeoia,  entitled  the  *  JWtd  FUwer  and  Otktr  Sf  eaf ," 
re.  Tbey  art  delkate  In  atttloMit,  gfowing  In  fkaey,  and  of  true  poetic  Itnderneaa.    We 
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•hoald  be  plnied  to  in%ke  Mme  eitracU  from  this  beftutlful  volame,  did  the  oceaaioa  eJmit ; 
bat  c«n  only  eeod  to  the  witbor,  at  hie  ib//y  Sfrin^$*  home,  oar  eong rataUttone  and  tbanka. 
We  m«f  refer  to  him  again.    The  work  can  be  bad  of  J.  B.  Steel,  New  Orleani. 

6.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.-BUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

Tbe  Importance  of  an  aobncy  in  New  Orleana  in  connection  with  the  Review,  to  aid  the 
planter!  in  t!ie  purekase  und  »aU  of  tttatts,  has  frequently  suggeated  iteelf.  We  hare  deter* 
luiped  to  Mart  it.  Aa  the  Review  circulatea  largely  in  all  i he  aoathern  and  western  States, 
and  is  now  getting  a  northern  circulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  their 
estales  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  tbe  advertisement  of  estates,  aeeording 
to  the  space  occupied,  and  time  advertised,  on  rtatanahlt  Icna*,  In  the  pagee  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  agreed  upon.  When  sales  are  effected  through  the  AemcT,  tbe  asaal  commission 
will  be  charged.  EdUpnai  notices  will  bo  called  to  the  estates.  Messrs.  H.  Weld  Sl  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Review,  able  and  energetic  business  men,  will  take  oxchuiv§  charge  of  this  dt- 
imrtment.  In  the  present  number  we  call  attention  to  a  large  plantation  in  Attakapas,  IjooIsI- 
ana,  among  our  advertisements. 

03*  All  letters  relating  to  tbe  boslness  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weld  k.  Go.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  care  of  Weld  Sl  Co.,  pttbilriMrs  Oom- 
Biercial  Review,  New  Orleans. 

7.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  haire  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  In  hand- 
somely bound  volumee,  1846—1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  work 
complete  would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  by  the  public  or  private  llbrariee  In  their  vkin- 
Ity.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  Impoeitble  to  obtain  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition  printed 
-was  small.    We  are  anxtoos  to  diatrflmte  the  volnmes,  and  will  deliver  them  at  any  peliita. 

8.  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  have  several  papers  on  hand  for  pnblleatioB  in  our  next.  Oar  acknowledgements  to 
(Heads  for  new  snbserlbers  and  remlttancee  will  also  be  made.  We  have  received  an  elaborate 
answer  to  Etiwood  Fisher*s  I^ecture,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  given.  We  Invite  papers 
apon  the  Slave  Laws  of  dUfereht  southern  States ;  also,  contributions  upon  Cotton  and  Ootlon 
Manufactures,  and  upon  the  Wealth,  Progress,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  soolhem  and  western 
States.  We  are  now  preparing  an  elahocate  one  ourself,  OfK»  Kentoeky.  Several  aMe  arti- 
cles upon  Slavery  at  the  South  will  soon  appear. 
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P»yMMft^Dn.  T.  HUNT,  JAMES  JONES,  WARREN  STONE,  J.  L.  RIDDBLL,  A.  H. 
CENAS,  G.  A.  NOTT,  A.  J.  WEDDERBURN,  T.  R.  LE  MONNIER. 

The  Lactnret  ia  thli  College,  latelr  concluded  by  the  graduation  of  a  large  claas,  will  com- 
mence on  the  SOih  of  November,  in  tne  capacioue  edifice  on  Common  itreet.  Having  adopted 
and  mainuined  a  high  itandfrd  of  medical  education,  the  Profeeson,  ftom  their  connection  wUh 
the  City  Hoapital.  enjoy  auperior  admntagea  tat  practical  inftruction  in  clinical  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, and  Mtdwiiery.  There  ia  a  fine  amphitheater  in  the  Charity  Hoapital,  for  raiigical  opera- 
tk>oe  and  lectures.  Opportunitiee  for  the  punuit  of  practical  anatomy  are  uneqi»lled— enmects 
being  iuppUed  gratuitously  In  any  number.  For  further  inforroa*lon,penK>ns  wfll  please  address 
fbeuMB  for  ihe  printed  clrculan  and  catalogue.  For  the  correction  of  folae  statameats  It  is 
proper  to  mentton,  that  the  expenses  of  boanUng,  kc.»  in  this  city  are  much  reduced,  that  the 
epioeinle  yellow  fever  never  prevails  after  the  fint  week  In  November,  and  that,  hereafter,  con- 
tagioos  diseases  wilt  not  be  promiscnously  admitted  Into  the  medical  wards  of  the  Hospiul. 

JAMBS  JONES,  M.  D^  Dean. 

IjAW   HBPABTMJRIHT* 


The  Lectures  and  instruction  In  this  department  will  eommonca  on  the  second  Monday  of 
NoTsmber  next,  and  continue  until  the  1st  of  May. 

Those  by  Profewor  Bvllamd  will  embimee  Hlstoiy  of  Roman  Law,  Analvais  of  the  general 
principlee  of  Roman  Law,  on  the  approved  method  of  the  German  School ;  Jurisprudence  of 
Louisiana,  compared  with  Roman  Law,  and  French  and  Spanish  oodes ;  outline  of  Land  Tftles 
la  Louisiaina,  derived  ftom  Spain,  France,  and  the  Unhed  States. 

Those  by  Profeesor  MoCalbb  will  embrace  Admlraltv  and  Maritime  Law,  International  Law, 
toclodinc  Law  of  Prize,  Rights  of  Peace  and  War,  Treaties,  eu.;  Jurlsdictioa  United  States 
Ceorts,  supreme.  Circuit,  District,  Instance,  and  Prise  Courts,  ^c. 

Ttese  by  ProftMsor  HmiT  will  embrace  Commercial  Law,  as  It  relates  to  mercantile  peiions, 
pnpeny,  contracts,  remedies,  pannenhlpe,  corporations,  bills  of  exchange,  freteht,  average, 
lasarance  sale,  cuarantees,  lien,  &c.,  kc, ;  Criminal  Law  and  Practice ;  Law  of  Evmence. 

Thoee  by  Professor  Movaon  will  embrace  the  Common  Law  and  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Pkacti^  and  Pleadings  in  Civil  Cases  ;  Constitutional  Law. 

Chief  Justice  Eitstis  will  deliver  a  seriee  of  Lectures  on  the  Rishu  of  Persons  and  the  Conflict 
of  Laws ;  and  CnusTiAir  Rosxuos,  Esq.,  will  assist  as  Adjunct-Professor,  In  the  department  of 
Cifil  Uw. 

Students  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  conferred  on  thoee  who  have  attended  two  courses  of  Lectures, 
or  one  full  course  after  havinff  studied  at  least  one  vear  in  the  office  of  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  and 
after  strict  examination  by  all  the  Professois.  A  Diploma  from  the  law  faculty  of  the  Unlvenlty 
ii  equivalent  to  a  license  to  praalce  in  the  courts  oi  Louisiana.  Durinc  the  course  there  will  be 
fluent  examinations.  There  will  be  ornnixed  also,  a  Moot  Court,  wElch  will  be  holden  once 
every  week,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Professors. 

No  eitj  In  the  United  States  has  the  advantagee  which  New  Orleans  posssssss  for  the  ready 
sad  perfect  acquirement  of  the  Modem  Langoiges.  Good  Board  can  be  obtained,  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  dollan  per  month. 

The  price  of  Tidt$Ufor  ik4  Cornnt  Is  fixed  at  tlOO,  or  92S  for  each  Professor. 

U.  A.  BULLARD,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
ICT  Access  to  a  good  Library  afforded  the  Students, 

DBPABTHBZfT  OF   FOIilTlCAlj    BOONOJMT,    GOnUHKBCB,    Ac 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  by  Oral  Lectures  and  examinations.  Though  pri- 
nariiy  Intended  for  the  large  and  Important  class  engaged  In,  or  preparing  for,  Commercuil  life, 
ills  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  all  who  are  punuing  a  llbenl  education,  with  a  view  lo  any 
of  the  professions.  No  subject  can  be  more  generally  interesting  and  important  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  industry,  resources,  and  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  laws  which  Influence  their 
progress  or  decline.    The  courw  will  embrace, 

I.  Relations  of  Governments  and  Industry ;  Sources  of  National  Wealth  .and  Progress,  etc.; 
Production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

n.  Hismiry  and  Progress  of  Con msbcb,  its  Principles  and  Laws ;  Home  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce ;  Tariffih  Treaties,  Life  Insurance;  Roads,  CsJiais,  Shipping,  and  Revenue ;  Svstems  of 
Reciprocity  ,  Balances  of  Trade ;  Mercantile  and  Navintion  Systems :  Colonies  ana  Colonial 
Systems ;  Banics,  Finances,  Accounts,  Transportation,  fiook-keepinr,  Principlee  of  Merchant 
Law ;  Commerce  of  Nations,  Ancient  and  MMem ;  Geography  of  Commerce ;  Commodltiee  of 
Commerce;  Literature  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

in.  Progrees  and  results  of  AoaictrLTTTXAL  Soiavon ;  Principles  of  Agriculture ;  Comparative 
CMfcdition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Bfanufacturing  communities;  Statistics  of  Agricul- 
ture, etc. 

IV.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  MAinrrACTwaixa  Ststbm  ;  its  relations  to  the  other  pursuits; 
Invention  and  Machinery  in  Blanufitctures ;  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Classes ;  Suiistics 
of  Manufactures,  etc 

A  course  of  LeAuree  will  be  delivered  upon  the  Pnoonass  or  mn  AiiaaioAif  Rxpitbuo,  and 
occasional  Public  Leeturea  upon  the  same  subjects.  The  advantagee  of  Public  and  Private  Li- 
braries, Reading  Rooms,  and  Bosinees  Experience  enjoyed  In  New  Orleans,  are  unrivalled. 

Lectures  befln  In  November  and  continue  throughout  the  winter. 

Stadenu  will  have  the  advantage  of  any  of  the  other  chairs  of  the  University,  by  peylng  the 
osnal  fiMS.  A  Tetor  ia  the  Modem  Languages,  Book-keeping,  eu.,  etc^  will  be  provided  for 
moderate addkienal foes.   AppUcanis  wiUapply  eariy.  J.  D.  B.  DB BOW, Profinsor. 


COMMERCIAL  REVIKW  ADVBRTIBBK. 


BAMB  On-SVAIB, 

MANUFACTURBD    BY 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BRID6EWATEA,  MASS. 


Obo.  H.  Obat  k,  Co.,  BoatOQ. 
Turn  k,  Hobabt,  New-Orleani,  Lb. 
JOBW  Pmurf,  Mobile,  Ala. 
RuRB  k,  LiTTLB,  Natehes,  Miaa. 
Tat  LOB,  HoNT  k  Co.,  Vielubargh,  do. 


J.  Hbabd  At  C«m  Ybboo  City,  Miat. 
Babbm,  Meni(fbla,  Tmn. 

EOWABO  IfOBAB,  OBlTMtOn,  TBXBB. 

Jambs  Bibbabd,  Napoloon,  Ark. 
Wm.  Flaoo,  Bafibelor*a  Bend,  Mlaa. 


The  anderaigiied,  mBnufaeturera  of  the  Baolb  Oib-8tamd,  reepectAiUy  tevlte  the  gffentif  of 

CoUOD  Plantera,  and  othera  Interested,  to  aome  of  the  recent  tnnproroDeBta 

in  tbelr  Gin  Stands  now  oAred  for  aale : — 

The  frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  dnrabtlity  and  ace«rate  worklof  o 
the  parts,  la  conatracted  In  a  more  permanent  and  anbstantial  manner  than  formerly,  hBvlug 
eight  posts  or  stands,  and  is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  wlih  Joint  bolts. 

The  ••  Detached  Gratea,"  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  (br  many  yeare,  have  been  im- 
proved in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  pans  of  the  improved  machine ;  they  are  ehilled  or  h«nl- 
ened  where  most  exposed  to  friction,  and  in  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  la 
many  respects  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

HTbe  <>  Improved  Patent  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  Gin-Stand,  Is  believed  to  com- 
bine all  the  advantages  of  the  cyjinder  or  elose,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoidiag  the 
objections  to  which  boih  these  forms  -are  liable ;  tlie  whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the 
Stand  la  received  through  openlnga  in  the  Bmah-beada,  and  (breed  out  between  the  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  Aill  and  unHbrm  current  is  established ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  fUia 
seeds  are  more  eflbctually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  dellverad 
into  the  lint  room,  has  that  peculiar  »  combed  **  or  <*  carded  "  appeltfaiice  so  ifell  knows  to 
dealers  in  tliat  staple. 

There  are  many  minor  improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in  this  circular,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  the  merits  of  ihb  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  these  QiBs,  may  be  obtained  tram,  thrtr 
agents. 

IQ"  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  will  receive  immediate  at* 

tentlon.  

BridgtwaUr^  Mdaa*  J^ATVM^   VTUB  4k    €30. 

aABVBB'B  IHPBOVflB  flOVVOtt  «■■. 

a.  BintBX  k  00., 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

CHIEF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
B.    CABTBR   *   com. 

IMPROVED    COTTON    GINS. 

THEY  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  USUAL 

SIZES, 
K:   TO   Mmga^Utm   gtgeety 
OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANK,  JVJEIT-  ORLEAJfS. 


•  Qlgetito : 

CoBB  k  Mablovk,  Vlcktburg,  Miss.  Trrtrs  k  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

F.  B.  Ebnkbt,  Natchez,  do.  Hobton  k  Clabk,  Mobile,  Ala. 

BoDOBToN  k  Hobbock,  Rodney,  do.  Gilhet  k  Co.,  Montgomery,  do. 
N.  McCdmdall,  Bayou  Sara,  l<a. 

Note.— The  Cuts  that  nhould  accompany  these  advertlsemoBls  have  been  misplaeed. 

Fhceniz  Foundry,  Gketna. 

The  subscriber  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  execute  orders  for  any  de- 
scription of  FOUNDRY  WORK,  on  as  good  torms  as  can  be  given  by  any  concern  in  the 
country.  He  solicits  the  patronage  of  Sugar  Planters  and  others,  pledging  hiinsif,  that  for 
workmanship  snd  dispatch,  his  establishment  shall  be  surpassed  by  none.  Qjf"  Orders  l«lt 
with  his  agent,  Abtbmoh  Hill,  JVe.  34  €trmfi$r8t,,^$w  OrUmu,  will  have  iBuaedlaM  atttn- 
ion.  BlLVflBTBt  BINNBTT. 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  ADVKRTI8ER. 


ISRAN6  &  WAGNER. 

€l«thln|[  HaBBlkctorf. 


D.  XBRANG', 
MIUTARY  AJ^D  CIVIC  TAILOR, 

C.  F.  WAONER, 

PLAJfTATION'  Q00D8,  CLOTHIJTQ^ 
Military  Oooda  aud  Geatlemen's  FurnMilDg 

Store. 

JU^JlU  0ritr§JUi*4  »n  tks  ak^rttt  mCim. 

82  Magasloe,  corner  of  Poydrea  St. 


J.  O.  HALLAM, 
AttofBsy  aad  C«vBseUor  »t  LaWs 

OpelouMutt  La.t 


Will  Attend  the  Conrie  in  the  14ib  end  15th 

Jodidal  Districta. 
Rfftrttui :  Hon.  Oeorge  R.  King, 

Mean.  Stockton  it  Steele, 
M      Weten  k.  Co. 
JoMph  H.  Moore. 


)teele,r  .«  ^ 
oore.  J 


6000  AND  FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING. 


AUPBBD  Hl^lf  BOB  *  CO., 

JVb.  34,  JVof arine  5f., 
Save  now  the  largett  atock  of  Clothing  and 
6«Mle«ien*s  Forntahlng  Goode  in  the  Soatb ; 
and  ae  all  onr  gooda  are  manufactured  expreaa- 
I7  for  oar  own  retail  aaie,  we  eonaeqaently 
have  the  fiilleat  aeaortment  of  erery  di>acrip' 
tkn  of  Clothing  in  New-Orleana;  and  in  re- 
qaeaUag  a  call  from  all  who  read  thia,  we  do 
ao  with  the  falleat  confidence  that  we  are  able 
to  meet  their  wiahea,  and  afford  the  moat  per- 
fect aatlafaction  to  all  our  cuitontera.  The 
ayateaa  of  Imtineaa  which  we  have  eatabliahed 
cannot  bat  be  aatiafactory  to  the  purchaser. 
Every  article  in  our  atore  is  olftred  at  the  low 
cat  price  at  which  it  can  be  aoiil,  and  no  reduc- 
tloa  can  in  any  inatanee  be  made.  If,  after 
the  purcbaae  of  any  article,  any  disaatlafaction 
exiaia,  it  may  he  returned  or  exchanged,  or 
the  money  will  be  refunded. 

A.   BBXHAII.  B.    OTAa.  W.   T.    HAaflB. 

KIRKMAN.  D7A8  ft  CO., 
WKOt^BiALB  QBOCBBS, 

99  mmd  A3  J^nno  X«rtf«. 


JOHN  a  WORTH, 

Large  Retail  Store  for  the  aale  of  Gentleniett^ 

and  Ladiea* 

FllVB  BOOTS  ABTB  SHOB% 

TRUNKS,  VALISES,  CARPBTBAOS,  Itc, 

Under  the  St.  Charlea  Hotel,  comer  of 

COMMON-STREET,  NEWORLEAN& 

Alwaya  on  hand,  at  the  ahore  Store,  a  large 
aeaortment  of  the  above  articlea  (wholeaale)  at 
oar  Newark  Factory  pricea. 
XX  MnMftUr^,  346  Br0^'9t,  JWwcrit,  Jf.J. 

NEW  CLOTflINO  BTORR 

JOHIV  SOVTHlTBl^lj  *  CO., 

31  CANAL  ST.,  Under  Planter*!  Hotel, 
Keepa  conatantly  on  band  Faabiouable  Clothing 
of  every  deacrlptlon. — Boys'  Clothing,  Planu- 
tion  Suite,  Genilemen*a  Furniahing  Gooda, 
Trunks,  Carpet  Baga  and  Umbrellaa,  and  every 
article  uaually  kept  in  a  well  atocked  Clothing 
Store. 

W.  8.  MORGAN, 

WATCHMAKER  AJ^D  JEWELER 

NO.  37  CANAL  STREET, 
Third  door  below  Camp-street, 

Ii;;7' Watchea,  Jewelry,  Canea,  Umbrellae 
and  Fancy  Gooda.,i"T| 

LAWRENCE  ft  BLOOD, 
16  NEW  LEVEE. 


BrinkleyTille  Vineyards  and  Nurseries. 

A  pretty  large  supply  of  Seuppem^ng  (the  be»t  grape  In  the  wortf,  both  for  fralt  and  wine, 
in  our  country)  grape  vines,  well-rooted,  still  on  band ;  and  some  other  beat  varietiea  for  Amer- 
ican eultore,  at  the  medium  price  of  25  cents  each,  and  |4  per  hundred  for  cuttings.  Alao, 
sncta 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Af  are  moat  auitable  for  the  aoutbern  parts  of  our  Union.  Alao,  Rhubarb,  or  Ple-planta,  for 
Tarts ;  and  Raspberry  and  Strawberry— and,  in  short,  moat  articlee  in  the  Nuraery  line  of  busl- 
■em,  of  wtpdtrate  prie4§. 

BEST  A>1BRICAN  WINES,  at  from  |1  to  |6  per  gallon,  according  to  quality.  Barrele 
or  casks,  as  well  as  boltlea  of  wine,  and  Nuraery  articles,  or  all  together,  when  for  distant 
plaees,  pnt  np  in  Boxes  to  prevent  abetraction.  ^c. 

Casli,or  equivalent,  before  forwarded.  An  equivalent,  a  good  draft  on  bank ;  say  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Buiea,  as  heretofore,  may  be  aent  to  New-Orleans,  by  a  line  of  packets  from  Richmond,  Va., 
or  through  New- York,  and  insured  by  my  a^enu,  Pkiblis,  Wbiti  k.  Davis,  at  reteraUurgh, 
Va.    In  caae  of  box  lost,  another  aent,  or  amount  refunded. 

Thankful  for  patronage  and  high  encomiuma,  by  letter,  on  his  wines,  vines,  4c.,  especially 
from  gentlemen  Sooth  and  West  of  the  Unfon,  the  subacriher  hopea  by  unremitting  exertiona  to 
fortber  advaace  the  imporunt  Vineyard  and  Nursery  cauae  in  onr  country. 

flIDNET  WELLER. 

MrinkUfviih,  BaH/ax  Cevaly,  Jfortk  Care/<«a,  Dee.  16, 18«B. 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


WILLIAM  OINN, 

SBBIMUHAN  AlVO  FfjOBIMTy 

JVO.  n  COMMOJf  STREET, 

Flower  Garden  at  thr  end  of  Apollo-itreet, 

NEW-ORLEANS. 

Qr>  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds  ;  Gar- 

denTools,  Agricultural  Impiementa ;   Fruit 

Treei  of  all  kinda;  Shrabbery,  Green-house 

Plants ;  Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots.    Books 

on  Gardeninf ,  Farming,  ike.,  for  sale  on  rea* 

■onable  prices.  ^^^^^ 

UPH0L8ISBY,  PAPER  HANODIGS, 

Transparent  Wwdow  Shades,  S^e.t  fyc, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

JW.  58  Ckartrts  Strett. 
A  Splendid  Aisorcment  Just  received. 
]]7  Paper  Hanging  done  In  the  best  manner 
and  warranted.  DUBOIS  Sl  FINN. 

HOVEVS  TEnXXANTJFAOIOBT, 

Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  L,  L, 

]I3^RKPO«iToaT,188  Pearl'St.,  New- York  ; 
9  Canal-st.,  New-Orleans.,/^ 

J.  H.  PALimR 
WiMlMale  DcAler  in  Ihr  Gmodm* 

ll^f*  Especial  attention  given  to  PUniation 
and  JVtati/f  Q9oiM,J-\^ 

56  6RAVIBR-ST.,  NEW-OEEANS. 

a.  N.  MORIS^ 
WHOJLBSAEJB  ]»BVG«I8T, 

And  Dealer  In  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  DyeslulTs,  &c. 
12  MAGAZINE-STREET. 

SAMUEL  JOZreS,  JR, 

[Lato  Talboi,  Jones  4c  Co.,  Baltimore.] 
QmrnCMMlTr 

Commission  (inb  ^onoarbitig 

MERCHANT, 

NO.  45  POYDRASST.,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

HYDB  ft  MOBS. 

fliuctron  anH  Comm(58(on  fHercbants, 

Sellers  of  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

MERCHANDISE, 

Jfo.  13  Canal  »trt»t,  running  through  t9  28 
Co«si0«  street,  Jfen-Orleant. 
Where  buyers  of  merchandise  can,  at  all  tlmen, 
find  good  bargains  at  private  sale,  or  at  auc- 
tion, of  Groceries,  Staple  Dry  Goods,  Ready- 
made  Cloihing,  Hats,  Boots,  Shoes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  of  general  use, 
always  at  greatly  reduced  pricM  at  wholesale. 


COZB  ft  CO., 
iriMleMile  mmA  Retail  Oniggivti, 

Corner  of  MAGAZINE  AND  FOYDRAS  8U., 

^EWORLEAJ^S^ 
Import  and  have  constantly  on  hand,  a  large 
assortment  of  Fresh  and  Genuine  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  which  are  warranted  pare,  and  of- 
fbrod  for  sale  upon  reaiinable  tarow. 


FROST  ft.  CO., 

Dealer*  in 
I,  Shoes,  Cn«tliiBc  •■< 


10  MAGAZINE,  between  Canal  and  Com.  ata , 

JfEfF-ORLEJtJfS, 

• 

MILLBPAXXOH  ft  MAX7N8ELL, 

S^ip  dUtanbltTB  U  (ffrocers, 

JVO.  54  FROJfT  LEVER^ 
Third  Municipality,  between  Enchien  and 
Port  streets, 
jrEWORLEJiMS. 
D;^  Ship  and  Cabin  Stores  and  Family  Gro- 
ceries put  up  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  an«l 
delivered  free  of  expense. 


NBW  diOTHINO  BTORH 

Under  St.  Charles  Hotel,  corner  Common««t. 

FASHIOVABLE  CJU)THI!I6. 

A  complete  and  general  assortment  of  npe- 
rlor  Ready  Made  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods  always  on  hand.  The  clothing  Is  from 
their  own  Manufactory.  Purchasers  are  invit* 
ed  to  call  and  examine  their  goods — where  they 
win  not  only  find  the  best  and  most  fashionaUa 
made  Garments,  but  decidedly  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  Clothing  House  In  the  the  city  of  N. 
Orleans.  MOGRIDGE  k.  ANTHON. 

Under  St,' Charles  Hotel,  comer  Cem.  et, 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

TATJLOa    ft  nA]»]»BNy 

35  Magazine  Street, 
Corner  of  Gravier  street  (Granite  BuUdingi, 

opposite  Bank's  Arcade), 
Receive  weekly  from  their  Manufactorr  la  N. 
York,  fresh  supplies  to  their  stork  of  CLOTH- 
ING, made  In  the  most  fashionable  style,  which 
they  sell  at  the  lowest  New- York  prices, 
wholesale  and  retail. 

NSW-ORLBANB 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE; 

R.   L.   ALLEN, 

Expressly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  AND  FARMERS' 

IMPLEMENTS: 

Plows,  Harrows,  Rollers,  Corn  Planters, 
Cultivators,  Drill  Barrows,  Reapinx  Machines, 
Scythes,  Rakes,  Horse- Powers,  Hay,  Straw 
and  sulk-Cutters,  Corn-Shellers,  Corn,  Rice 
and  Grain-Mills,  Axes,  Cotton  Gins,  Hoes, 
Spades  Shovels,  ^c.,  frc,  ^. 

■       I    11—^^^^—  ■■  ■■■■■■■  ■■!  ■  l^^^l^     ■     ■     ^ 

P.  R  FELL  ft  CO., 
Inaportcn  mt  and  Dealers  la 

CROCKERY.  CHINA  AND  GLASS-WARE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
Ab.  84  Common  Street,  J^ew-Orleans.^ 
117  Plated    German  Silver   and   BriUnnIa 
Castors,  Tea-setts,  Porks  and  Spoona,  Table 
Cutlery,  Taa-traya,  Lamps,  Ike.,  kc 


OBAIfOB  nijAFni   PULRTATIINV.  • 

PhiBtatiMi  IRv  «■!«»  with  430  Sham  •TCIiImm' Bulk  SiMk. 

This  Planuilon  ia  situate  ten  mile*  wnt  of  New  Iberia,  and  fronting  fifty  acres  on  Laiie 
Peiif'^'ur,  and  is  in  the  Parish  of  St  Marlins,  Aiialrapas,  Louisiana,  it  conuins  upward  of 
4,000  acres  of  Land,  Including  700  acres  of  woodland,  and  is  arable.  It  is  one  of  tlie  best  stock 
farms  in  the  Sute  ;  and  as  a  sugar  estate,  is  eaual  to  any  in  this  section  of  the  country, 

Anprorein<«i<4<— Dwelling  House,  with  Orchard  of  all  fruits ;  Lawn  ;  Live-oak  and  Magnolia 
Oroves ;  Garden,  Eiuhen,  Senrants'  quarters,  Dairy,  Corn -house ;  Stables  lane  enough  lo  con. 


head  cf  cattle,  winter  and  snomer,  with  a  range  of  salt  water  manb. 

lake  Pelgneur  Is  tresh  and  sweet,  and  abounds  with  fine  fish. 

Plantation  will  be  solti  with  or  without  the  Negroes  (being  thirty  In  number),  and  stock  of  erary 
kind :  Mules,  Mares,  Horaee,  Cows,  Sheep,  Oxen,  Stallion,  in  large  nunben. 

TERMd :  tid,OUO  cash,  #18,000  assume  loan  from  Citixen*s  Bank— the  mi  paynbla  in  time 
yian  withont  interest,  or  five  years  with  interest. 

•  We  commend  this  beautiful  esute  to  the  attention  of  those  who  mar  be  dlfpoted  to  Invest  In 
that  garden  spot  of  the  world,  the  Attakapas  region  of  Louisiana.    The  edilor  hns  viaiied  the 

eace  himself,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  advantases.    Nothing  could  be  nure  attractive 
every  respect.    Information  in  rvcara  to  the  estate,  which  can  be  bousht  on  reasonable  terms, 
may  be  had  on  application,  past>paid,  to  the  office  of  the  Review,  or  to  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  New 
bsria,  Louisiana.   A  large  portion  oS  the  tract  is  admlrmbly  adapted  to  the  rice  culture.— Ed. 


TalaaMe  Sosar  Plantatiaa  far  Bale— ITOl  Arpeata  aa  acarly  Elahf  Yaara' 

C^radilty  wifhaat  laleraat. 

A  portion  of  the  well  known  lands  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  in  the  Plaisanca  Seulement,  eighteen 
miles  ab<)ve  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  with  the  following  improvements:  600  arpents,  well 
cleared  and  ditched,  and  abundantly  fenced  with  cypress,  and  several  bavous  ninntng  through 
it  (and  one  from  the  field).  This  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion,  is  far  above 
the  highest  point  tiie  water  has  ever  reached,  and  is  thus  secured  forever  against  orerflows.  It  is  a 
historical  fact,  that  in  this  seulement  are  the  onhr  alluvial  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  that 
are  not  subject  to  Inundation.  The  tract^here  offered  for  sale  is  nearly  ail  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tioa,  and  has  great  advantages  for  raising  stock ;  the  river  here  forming  an  angle  gives  a  front  to 
two  sides  of  the  tract  and  three  miles  in  length,  while  the  third  and  lower  side  line  is  formed  by 
the  large  Bayou  Darro,  upon  which  Is  one  of  the  l>est  locations  on  the  river  for  a  saw  mill. 

These  lands  have  always  been  highlv  productive,  and  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State  for  the 
culture  of  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  corn,  in  their  vicinity  are  some  of  the  largest  sunr  plantations 
in  the  parish,  yielding  an  average  of  1900  pounds  of  good  sugar  to  the  arpent.  The  tract  will 
be  sold  a  great  bareain,  and  is  offered  on  the  following 

TERMS :  At  tw  per  arpent,  payable  as  follows :  one^lghth  of  the  amount  payable  on  the 
15th  of  January  in  each  of  the  years,  1850,  *51,  '52,  '53,  '64,^55,  '56,  and  '57.  Immediate  poases- 
alon  will  be  given.  In  the  event  of  the  land  not  being  sold  before  the  1st  of  January  next,  the 
proprietor  would  be  willing  to  form  a  partnership  with  a  eentleman  who  can  furnish  from  23  to 
40  bands.    For  further  particulars  apply  to  JACOB  RINGGOLD,  Alexandria,  La. 

N.  Blllicax*a  Safar  Appanatas.— HowarA'a  Vaeaaaa  Plana. 

To  Planters  who  wishfto  make  their  Sugars  entirely  by  steam,  the  N*  RillUux  Apparatui 
Is  known  to  be  the  cheapest  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
persona  using  other  kinds,  as  being  superior  as  regards  simplicity,  economy  (^  fuel,  ancl  in  the 
perfection  ofihe  sugars  made  by  iu  Merrick  ^  Towne  make  eight  sizes  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
Apparatus  Is  composed  of  three  vacuum  pans,  a  pumping  engine,  the  syrup  and  cane  juice  clari- 
fiere— bone  black  fllien  required  for  each  site— two  blow>ups  fior  molasses,  wrought  iron  vats 


for  filtered  cane  juice,  tynip  and  molasses,  all  the  eonnecUnR  pipes,  troQgfaa,  valves,  cocks, 
^r~a  bone  black  revlviner  and  small  steam  engine  to  carry  it.  The  whole  set  up,  complete  and 
nnning,  at  the  following  prices. 
The  Terms :  One-tentn  cash,  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  out  of  the  first  and  second  cropa. 
SIse  No.  1,  capable  of  making  in  S4  h.  6iKlO  lbs.  firat  sugan,  •  7,500 
do         2  do  12000  do  11,000 

do         3        i  do  18000  do  14,600 

do         4  do  24000  do  IBfiOO 

do         5  do  30(Q0  do  SI,50D 

do         6  do  35000  do  ttSJDOO 

do         7  do  42000  do  98,000 

do         8  do  48U00  do  32,000 

These  A  pparatus  do  not  reqnira  more  room  than  kettles,  nor  is  It  necessary  to  have  a  new  build* 
log  for  ihein.  The  brick  and  carpenter's  work  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  planter,  and 
do«s  ntA  exceed  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  above  price  fior  each  Apparatus. 

Messrs.  Merrick  ^  Towne,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  having  all  the  tools  and  necessary 
flMilities,  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  pianteis  any  oiaer  kind  of  complete  Steam  Apparatus  that 
they  may  want,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  foundry  in  this  country.  They  are  ready  to 
furnish  either  the  Howard  or  Rillleux  Vacuum  Pans,  delivered  in  New  Orleans,  complete,  with 
all  the  cocks,  valves,  thermometers,  vacuum  gage,  condenser  and  air-pump,  lined  with  Inrass,  at 
the  following  prices- 
Size  No.  1,  capable  of  making  from  28  gal.  syrup,  6000  lbs.  sugar,  tl.500 
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W.  E.  THOMPSON,  13  Canal  Row,  Agent  for 

MaiTick  f  Tvwne, orPbiladelphia. 
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rsHhut*  ebufC  (br  Boud.  Tuition.  Llfbu  ud  Wuhini,  |I60.00  Par  unnw. 

do  do  do        do  do  ke.  Prapw.  Dapt.,   130110  do 

Frenrli,  aEnnu  and  Spanlab  Lu|D*|aa  (tllia)  ancb,  10.00  do 

TlM  InMllula  la  localn)  U  tb«  Franklin  Spiinp,  aii  mllei  rrom  Frankfort.    Tha  alM  laala- 

•umalTa  and  cDmRirtatila.  Balnj  proTidad  Willi  food  macbutea  and  a  pan  oBca,  fraqaoni 
TMta  lo  lown  are  randared  unneenury. 

Tba  Acadamlc  Year  hefina  on  Uh  tat  of  Oetobar ;  lb*  BaeoBd  Beaakn  on  tin  M  of  lUrah. 
CoiniDOTKaiLttil  day  jm  lh«  lail  Monday  In  July, 

Addraaa  Uw  euparinlaadani  ai  D»  "  Hllliarr  IsaiUnia,  FranUlb  Co..  Ky." 

*  TlKM  Cbaln  nlll  ba  fllM  bafbra  Iha  Fill  Tars. 
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JmOrltan,  MUkmi  Jnml,  bl-monlhly,  of  160  pafoa.    Tbii  KOik  bii  ban  raialaiTr  pM- 
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:iHpTtOS  OP  THE  C 


iNxcita,  fun 


'i  KScFncBEKTi  Population  anq  J 

l:l' or  KIWTlICKVi  UANIKI.  S<K}I«|; 
■  V\MMOTII  rrtVE,  LF.XIKcTOltt 
I  VTEllNAL  P«1'E0VEME\TS.  EDflf    1 


!  fiime  of  "Old  Kentucky,"  whose  haidy  liunters  and  warripri,    i 

t,  havo  beeti  celcbruttd  su  much  la  nalioriul  patriotic  songi  aM  j 

da,  from  the  liine  when  George  Rogers  Clark  mad*  his  descent  h^  | 

Eth'  aevoge  inlKS  of  ih*;  Wabash  lo  thai  u-brch  saw,  in  all  his  "  niftt*  1 

^  pi>Rip,"  "John  Bull"  in  lUe  "  low  and  morltf  places"  of  LouiaisM,  I 

-«  liwHy  flnno  'n  b"  ?wf  Btnoflg  iho  generaiiOQS  that  are  now  passiiig'  ■ 

■  ■'  ' '  -  ■  *      "  *' —liinL'^  of  himie_r  and  border  life  has  giron 

'    log    huts  anil  vilbgr'S  to  mariEions  and 

iiilii\iiled  liflds,  Daniel  Boaoe  to  Henry 

■■■''  Icr  her  hnnly  iniifpendpnce  and  feorless 

[ii'iiiy.  tor  ii.-r  ft;i|.v,irt  iiicn  and  her  handsome  women,  fcr  her  Eruil- 

Bwil,  her  tienign  climate  and  the  general  and  uninterrupted  prwpetiiy 
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tliomj  spikes,  bearing  longand  broad  pods  in  the  fonn  of  peas,  has  a  sweet  taate 
and  makes  excellent  beer.  The  coffiee-tree  greatlv  resembles  the  black-oak,  grows 
large  and  also  bears  a  |[N)d  in  which  is  incloseu  coffee.  T^pawpaw  tree  does 
not  grow  t(»  a  gR>at  size,  is  a  soft  wood,  bears  a  fine  frun,  much  like  a  cu- 
cumber in  shape  and  size,  and  tastes  sweet.  The  fine  cane,  on  which  the  cattle 
feud  and  grow  fat,  in  general  grows  from  three  to  twelve  feet  high,  of  a  hard 
8uhstanc«,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  distance  along  tlie  stalk,  ftom  which 
proceed  leaves  resembling  the  willow.  There  are  many  canebrakes  so  thick  and 
tall  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  them.  Where  no  cane  grows  there  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  rye,  clover  and  buf&lo-grass,  covering  vast  tracts  of  country. 
Olid  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle.  The  fields  are  covered  with  au  abun- 
dance of  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countries.  Here  are  seen  the  finest 
crown  imperial  in  tlu*  world,  the  cardinal  flower,  so  much  extolled  for  its  scar- 
let color,  and  all  the. year,  excepting  the  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  nowers  of  the  most  admirable  beauty.  Here  is 
also  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  which  is  vcrv  fragrant  and 
continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  mouths  t-ogether.  liie  reader,  by 
casting  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  viewing  round  the  heads  of  Licking  frbm  the 
Ohio,  and  round  the  heads  of  Kentucky,  Dick's  river,  and  down  Orecn  river  to 
the  Ohio,  may  view,  in  that  great  compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  aqumre, 
the  most  extraordinaxy  country  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone."* 

In  the  geology  of  Kentucky  the  blue  limestone  occupies  a  coDspicuoos 
place.  It  forms  the  surface  rock  in  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  is  used 
for  building  purposes.  Among  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentucky  river,  is  found 
an  excellent  marble,  capable  of  fine  polish.  The  clifif  limestone  ib  the 
base  of  the  Ohio  falls  at  Louisville.  The  slaie^  or  shale,  is  very  com- 
mon, is  bituminous,  and  supports  combustion  and  contains  iron  pyrites 
and  ores,  giving  rise  to  mineral  springs.  The  sand,  ot  freestone^  extends 
from  Danville  to  Louisville,  etc.,  is  used  for  purposes  of  art  and  even 
the  construction  of  grindstones.  The  cavernous  limestone^  as  its  name 
imports,  gives  rise  to  many  caves,  the  most  famous  of  which,  the  Mam' 
•  moth^  we  shall  hereafter  describe.  The  conglomerate  or  pudding  stone, 
consists  of  quartz  pebbles,  rounded,  and  united  with  fine  sand  by  a  kind 
of  natural  cement.  It  onderlies  the  coal  formation.  The  coal  beds  of 
Kentucky  are  known  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Illinois.  They 
cover  ten  or  twelve  thousand  square  miles.  The  coal  is  very  accessible 
but  very  little  is  mined,  not  perhaps,  annually,  more  than  4  or  5,000,000 
bushels.  Iron  is  equally  abundant  in  the  State,  but  mostly  neglected. 
It  is  commanded  by  navigable  streams  and  must  produce  future  wealth. 
An  estimate  of  the  quantity  embraced  has  been  fixed  at  38,000,000.000 
tons,  *'a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  a  ton  of  iron  annually  to  every  indi^ 
vidual  in  the  United  States,  estimating  them  at  15,000,000,  for  2,560 
years."  Small  quantities  of  lead  are  traced  in  Kentucky.  Sali  springs 
abound  in  the  sandstone  formation,  and  a  million  bushels  of  salt  is  an- 
nually worked.  Saltpeter  and  floater  of  Paris  are  found  in  the  caves. 
The  mineral  springs  arc  numerous,  embracing  sulphur,  blue  lick,  epsom, 
chalybeate,  etc.  The  most  fruitful  soil  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation— the  country  about  Lexington  and  toward  the  Ohio 
is  said  to  be  the  garden  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Saxon 
foot-print  was  traced  in  Kentucky.  The  State  was  one  great  hunting- 
ground  and  battle-field  for  the  savages  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Among  the  earliest  American  explorers  were  Boone  and  Knox,  and 

*  "Filson's  Kentucky  "  in  a  supplement  to  "Imlays,"  1784;  see  Collins.- 
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these,  after  incredible  perils,  relurncd  to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  spread- 
ing every  where  the  fame  of  the  back-woods.  Tlien  came  1  homas 
bullitt,  Jamctf  Harrod  and  Richard  Henderson.  The  foundation  of 
Boone>boro  was  laid  by  Daniel  himself,  who  had  brought  to  the  banks 
oftlje  Kentucky  River  the  first  while  women — his  wife  and  daughters. 
Kenton,  (/alloway  and  Logan  arrived.  Kentucky  was  now  made  a 
County  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1777,  the  first  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg. 

We  pass  over  the  bloody  strife  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  invasion 
from  Canada,  of  Du  Quesne,  the  exp^ilion  of  Clark  against  Vincennrs. 
the  perils  and  the  heroism  of  the  Kcntuckians,  during  all  of  which  ad- 
venturers were  still  crowding  to  their  midst.  **  The  rich  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky "  says  a  chronicle, ''  were  the  prize  of  the  first  occupants,  and  they 
rushed  to  seize  them  with  a  rapacity  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death.*'  ^ 

In  the  early  manners  of  the  settlers  of  Kentucky,  there  is  much  thtff 
will  interest  our  readers.     We  have,  on  another  occasion,  referred  to  the 
peculiarities  of  border  life  in  the  Great  West,*  and  shall  only  add  now 
10  what  wo  have  already  written — biising  ourself  upon  the  authority  of 
''Doddridg»:*s  Notes." 

The  Kf  ntuckian  was  altogether  self  dependent,  being  excluded  from 
JDtcrcoiirso  with  his  tlustern  neighbors.  His  table  furniture  wus  of 
wood,  but  never  larder  furnished  bKter  meats  and  butter,  or  s^timulated 
keener  appetite.  With  his  guest  he  freely  divided.  He  wore  a  hunting 
shirt — sometimes  of  skins — and  a  wallet  for  his  provender  and  ammu- 
nition. The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  adorned  his  belt.  A  fur  cap, 
leggins  and  deer-skin  moccasins,  completed  his  costume.  His  residence 
was  a  log  cabin  without  floors,  defended  by  walls,  stockades  and  block- 
houses, from  the  fierce  savages.  He  married  young  and  needed  no  for- 
tune but  his  unerring  rifle.  His  wedding  was  an  epoch  in  the  settlement. 
The  ladies  flaunted  in  their  linsey  petticoats,  brogans  and  buckskin 
gloves.  The  marriage  procession  was  unique.  The  whisky  bottle 
performed  its  important  part.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  dinner 
followed,  and  then  the  dance,  reels  and  jigs,  until  morning. 

"  About  nine  or  ten  o'clork,  a  deputation  of  young  ladie.«  *»tole  off  the  bride 
and  put  her  to  bed.  This  dime,  a  deputation  ofVounff  men,  in  like  manner,  Htole 
off  the  groom  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  Lis  bride.  The  dunce  still 
continued,  and  if  "ieat**  happened  to  l>i»'scarce,  every  yoiint;  man,  when  nut  en- 
gafT^d  in  the  dance,  was  obliged  to  offer  his  lip  as  a  sent  for  one  of  the  j^irls, 
ana  the  oflfer  wsls  sure  to  Ik*  acc(j)ted.  In  th«'  midst  of  this  hilurity,  tht*  bride 
and  groom  wen*  not  forgotten,  rretty  lat(*  in  the  ni^ht  smroe  one  would  rfuiind 
the  company,  that  the  new  ctmple  must  ^tand  in  need  of  some  ri'freshiiu*nts  ; 
"  blad|lx'tty,"  which  was  tho  name  of  tlu'  bottle,  wjus  called  fiir  and  srnt  up 
Ftaimjftut  often  "black  Ix^tty  "  did  not  go  ahme.  S«mu'times  as  nuich  liread. 
Wf.  pork  and  cabbage,  were  K<*nt  along  with  her,  aa  would  afford  a  ^ood  nieul 
for  half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  The  yoiin^  couple  wore  compelled  to  eat  and 
drink  more  or  Icsft  of  whafevcr  was  offered  them." 

Soon  the  whole  neighborhood  unite  in  building  for  the  happy  piiir  the 
needful  log  cabin  :  and  thus,  as  log  cabin  after  log  cabin  appeared,  bi  gan 
the  peopling  of  Kentucky.  A  rarx^  of  hunters  and  yeomen  and  />«f //k/i 
sprung  from  that  early  stock,  wbosc^  epiihalamiiim  was  yung  by  wild 
fore&ts,  and  whose  morning  slumbers  were  cheered  by  the  melody  of 
nature's  choristers. 

•See  Vol.  IV,  Com.  Rev.,  Art  "Obe.\t  Wkut." 
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A  review  of  the  political  history  of  Kentucky  presents  but  few  pro- 
minent land-marks.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  closed,  but  left  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  constant  fear  of  an  Indian  invasion.  The  citizens  assembled 
at  Danville,  which  became  afterward  famous  for  Conventions  we^t  of 
the  mountains,  soon  discovered  they  were  without  the  means  of  defense, 
and  that  a  government  at  Richmond  was  too  far  off  to  be  relied  upon. 
Two  other  Conventions  at  Danville  recommended  a  peaceable  and  con- 
stitutional separation  from  Virginia.  The  third  Convention  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  Richmond,  and,  in  178^,  an  Act  was  passed  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Kentucky.  This  act  made  some  unfortunate  provisions  which 
caused  great  delays,  as  well  as  danger  lo  the  country.  The  Kcntucki- 
ans  looked  upon  the  old  federal  government  with  great  distrust,  as  being 
too  weak  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians;  and  it  n^^as  notorious,  that  the 
New  England  States,  entirely  at  peace  themselves,  were  desirous,  for 
commercial  considerations,  to  yield  up  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
for  twenty  years,  to  Spain.  Congress,  from  the  fear  of  a  standing  army, 
would  send  no  men  to  protect  the  frontier  from  savage  warfare.  Vir- 
ginia could  give  no  relief.  Can  it  he  wondered,  then,  that  there  was  a 
deep  feeling  in  Kentucky  of  self-defense,  which  sought  a  separation  by 
any  means,  from  such  a  federation,  and  entire  independence? 

A  fourth  Convention  at  Danville  was  attended  with  no  better  result 
than  the  three  others,  and  Virginia  had  prolonged  the  time  two  years 
when  Kentucky  might  be  independent.  To  add  to  the  ill-feeling  occa- 
sioned by  this,  it  was  announced  tliat  John  Jay  was  actually  ceding  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  Then  were  formed  committees  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  name  of  Jay  was  every  where  odious  in  the  West. 

A  fifth  Convention  met,  and  on  petition,  a  deleirate  to  Congress  was 
allowed  by  Virginia  ;  but  the  ConstitiHion  of  the  United  States  having 
been  adopted,  Congress  turned  over  to  the  new  government  all  action 
upon  the  claims  of  Kentucky.  The  whole  State  was  again  in  a  ferment, 
and,  at  this  early  period,  the  refusal  of  Congress  was  attributed,  by  able 
minds,  to  the  jealousy  of  New  England  of  any  increase  of  southern  pover. 
'i'his  jealousy  was  expected  to  continue  under  the  new  government. 

Taking  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  West,  Spain  pro- 
posed clandestinely  through  her  minister,  peculiar  commercial  favors 
and  facilities  to  Kentucky,  if  she  would  erect  herself  into  an  independent 
government.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  proposal,  Gren.  Wilkinson 
returned  from  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  been  on  a  mercantile  adven- 
ture, with  intelligence  that  he  had  secured  the  right  of  landing,  selling 
and  depositing  tobacco  there.  He  proposed  to  purchase  all  the  tobacco, 
and  gave  out  that  Kentucky  might  command  the  trade  of  the  rj§er  and  of 
tlie  South  West,  if  she  would  be  true  to  herself  and  her  position.  Then 
were  party  politics  at  their  height,  and  the  risks  to  the  Union  iminent. 

.A  sixth  and  seventh  Convention  met  at  Danville.  A  separation,  by 
violent  means,  from  Virginia,  was  proposed.  Wilkinson  read  a  manu- 
script essay  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  which  the  Con- 
vention tendered  unanimous  thank*s.  Constitutional  measures  prevailed, 
and  an  address  by  Wilkinson  was  voted  to  Congress.  An  eighth  and 
a  ninth  Convention  assembled,  and  on  the  4th  of  Februaiy,  1791,  Ken- 
tucky was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Indian  wars  continued  frequent  on  the  frontier,  and  complaints  of  the 
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inefficiency  of  the  federal  governmeiU  were  again  heard.  The  whis- 
ky tux,  too,  became  oppressive.  The  American  policy  toward  the 
republicans  of  France  was  denounced  in  every  cabin  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  agents  of  the  mad  mioister 
Genet  were  received  in  triumph  in  the  West,  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
au  army  in  Kentucky,  to  descend  upon  New  Orleans.  The  peo])le 
were  rife  for  the  movement.  "  Democratic  clubs**  were  extendinjir  eve- 
rywhere. Even  the  Governor  could  write  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 
^'  I  shall  feel  but  little  inclination  in  restraining  or  punishing  my  fellow 
.citizens,  etc.,  to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a  prince 
who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  invaluable  right,  and  who  secretly 
instigates  against  us  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy.*'  The  old  idea  oiinde- 
pendence  was  mooted  again,  but  the  storm  passed  over. 

In  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  succeeded,  and  which  included  the 
period  of  negotiations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Kentucky  was  destined  again  to  be  agitated 
to  her  very  center. 

The  treaty  of  1705  with  Spain,  gave  to  the  United  States  a  deposit 
at  New  Orleans  for  merchandise,  and  the  freedom  of  th^  river.  Pend- 
ing negotiations,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Kentucky,  with  the  view  of  a  dififercnt  treaty ;  but  the 
matter  was  checked  in  its  bud  by  the  action  at  Washington.  Judge  Se- 
bastian, it  is  said,  was  willing  to  go  on,  believing  the  regular  treaty  would 
not  be  ratified,  or  being,  as  is  most  probable,  in  the  interests  of  Spain. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon  evident.  An  agent  again 
appeared  in  Kentucky  with  the  offer  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  money  in  large  quantities,  etc.,  etc.,  if  inflammable  docu- 
ments were  circulated  calling  for  a  separation  from  the  Union — indepen- 
dence, etc. ;  if  Fort  Massac  were  seized,  the  federal  troops  everywhere  dis- 
possessed, and  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana  on  the  east  of  the  riv- 
er extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo.  This  scheme  of  course  received 
little  countenance,  for  Kentucky  had  already  achieved  her  darling  object. 

Seven  years  now  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity,  when 
the  whole  nation  was  excited  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  had 
violated  the  treaty  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
without  assigning  any  other  point  for  that  purpose,  it  was  eiven  an- 
nounced that  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  would  at  once  and 
forever  have^omposed  the  turbulent  elements  of  the  West,  but  for  the 
appearance  tiilre,  at  this  period,  of  a  man  whose  genius  was  of  the  most 
profound  character,  whose  popularity  had  been  wide,  but  whose  career 
an^  ambition  had  been  prematurely  arrested.  Aaron  Burr  was  pre- 
pared for  any  great  or  desperate  enterprise,  and  the  West  seemed  to 
promise  ihe  widest  field  for  his  abilities.  What  the  designs  of  Burr 
were,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  fully  divulged.  The  probabilities  are 
that  they  have  been  exaggerated.  We  have  little,  if  any,  faith  in  the  affi- 
davit of  Eaton,  about  the  assassination  of  the  President,  corruption  of 
the  Navy,  and  violent  overthrow  of  Congress.*     The  policy,  if  not  the 

■  On  hlM  dying  Wd,  thirty  vfarv  after,  he  solemnly  protested  to  Dr.  Ilossock. 
ho  had  never  meditated  the  dTlHftolution  of  the  Union. 
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ambilion  or  virtue  of  Burr,  was  opposed  to  this.  The  material  that  he 
could  rely  upon  was  entirely  in  the  West;  and  within  the  bounds  of  a 
not  very  clearly  ascertained  national  policy  or  duty,  at  that  period,  an 
army  of  adventurers  might  be  found  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  the 
Spanish  colonics  in  the  South-west,  and  entirely  revolutionize  them. 
The  success  of  citizen  Genet  a  few  years  before  evinced  this,  but  now 
the  times  were  even  riper,  as  Spanish  troops,  in  the  first  heart-burnings 
of  Spain  after  the  cession  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  ordered  to  our  frontier, 
and  an  American  army  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  ready  to  check  their 
Jidvancos — war  with  Spain  daily  apprehended.  * 

Thus  far  the  design  of  Col.  Burr,  though  unlatrful,  was  in  no  respect 
treacherous^  and  without  even  the  knowledge  of  its  unlawfulness,  thous- 
ands were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  Had  he  stopped  here,  il  would  be 
difficult  to  show  in  what  respect  he  was  more  guilty  than  the  men  who 
raised  armios  among  us  for  Texan  independence,  or  entertained  favora- 
bly the  "  Sierra  Madre"  scheme.  Mr.  Burr  would  then  have  appeared 
only  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  with  profound  genius  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  more  southern  extension  of  our  territories,  perceived  long 
after  by  the  statesmen  who  originated  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  people 
who  almost  unhrersally  applauded  and  approved  its  results.  The  ra- 
pacity of  the  American  mind  was  so  early  perceived. 

This  southern  republic  or  empire  which  loomed  up  so  magnificently 
in  the  diseased  mind  of  Col.  Burr,  was  not  intended  to  dispossess  Spain, 
only.  A  part — it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much — of  the  territory  lately 
purchased  by  our  Government  was  to  be  included— err /atn/y,  New  Or' 
leans.  This  territory  had  been  purchased  in  the  face  of  a  violent  oppo- 
sition from  a  powerful  party.  The  Americans  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  purchase  and  had  no  love  for  it.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  Spain,  was  there  no  chance  of  a  re-cession?  The  free  nav- 
igation of  the  river  and  the  right  of  deposit  being  all  that  was  desired, 
would  Congress  care  who  exercised  the  sovereignly?  Was  there  no 
hope  that  Government,  despite  of  the  cost  of  Louisiana,  might  acknowl- 
edge its  independence,  should  a  sufficient  power  be  established  there? 
We  have  heard,  even  in  our  day,  leading  statesmen  speak  with  com- 
plaii^ance  of  ceding  back  the  purchased  territories  of  ^}ew  Mexico  and 
California;  without  equivalent  we  must  suppose — for  what  could  Mex- 
ico pay? 

We  throw  out  these  views,  not  so  much  to  exhonerate  Mr.  Burr  (a 
defense  of  whom  we  have  never  read,  ,who  was,  without  doubt,  not  ve- 
ry scrupulous  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends,  or  in  the  character  of  them, 
but  who  has,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  been  abused  far  more  than  he 
des'Tves,  a  common  fate  with  most  intriguers),  as  to  rescue  the  fame  of 
many  who  were  disposed  to  favor  and  co-operate  with  him.  « 

It  i.s  difficult  to  fix  precisely  tlic  position  occupied  by  Gen.  Wilkinson 
in  all  these  matters.  ■  From  his  first  appearance  in  Kentucky,  he  took 
:m  active  part  in  its  politico,  and  being  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  was 
calculated  to  have  a  wide  influence  in  the  then  forming  society.  He 
found  the  Keniuckians  restive  under  the  rule  of  Virginia,  and  readily 

•Mr. Burr  owned  a  larfjo  share  of  the  "B.ostrop  arrant,"  origiuallv  made  by 
the  Si>niiinri1r<  in  the  South  W(>st,  and  hold  out  an  intention  uf  cofouiziiig  it. 
He  often  told  his  daughter  hhe  !>hould  be  *' Queen  of  Mexico." 
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united  with  them  in  the  legitimate  purpose  of  separating  from  her. 
Ardent,  impulsive  and  impatient  of  results,  v/hich,  from  Tarious  causes, 
were  tediously  protracted,  and  which  appeared  at  times  not  likely  to  be 
realized  at  all,  he  took  an  active  part  with  many  leading  citizens  in  fa- 
vor of  separation  at  once  and  by  any  means.  The  patriot  was  not  so 
much  at  fault  here,  perhaps,  as  the  citizen.  Kentucky  was  not  un- 
willing, on  many  occasions,  to  acknowledge  the  patriotism  and  adopt  the 
services  of  General  Wilkinson. 

After  the  question  of  Kentucky's  separate  existence  from  Virginia 
became  complic  ited  by  the  new  and  exciting  questions  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  the  deposit  at  New  Oi  leans,  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Wilkinson  led  him  into  a  commercial  adventure  to  Louisiana, 
where,  without  doubt,  he  listened  to  overtures  from  the  Spanish  author- 
ities,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  period  began  to  think  not  unfavorably 
of  the  plan  entertained  by  many,  of  a  complete  separation  of  Kentucky 
from  the  Union.  Before  visiting  with  bitter  denunciation  this  conduct, 
there  are  many  things  which  ought  to  be  considered.  The  old  confeder- 
ation, during  its  existence,  was  utterly  impotent  in  affording  protection  to 
the  West.  The  republicans  of  the  West,  like  those  of  some  of  the  eastern 
States,  looked  with  great  jealousy  upon  the  consolidating  character  of 
the  new  and  federal  and  constitutional  Union  of  1789.  Many  of  the  States 
refused,  for  a  long  time,  to  come  into  such  a  Union  at  all.  The  course 
of  some  of  the  eastern  States,  in  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  West, 
bad  excited  disgust  and  alarm.  Would  the  new  government  be  more 
propitious  to  the  West,  whose  wants  it  could  scarcely  understand  or 
appreciate  f  In  those  days  many  good  and  wise  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try doubted  of  the  success  of  the  feaeral  experiment  In  the  difficulties, 
the  almost  impossibilities  of  communication  between  the  eastern  States 
and  those  beyond  the  mountains,  was  it  not  at  least  improbable  that  a 
federal  system,  then  so  liule  understood,  could  have  included  them  all 
under  a  sound,  equal  and  republican  government?  Men  might  well 
have  doubted,  as  they  now  doubt,  whether  Oregon  and  California  can 
be  retained  under  our  system,  should  there  be  any  very  powerful  ad- 
verse temptations.  If  such  a  doubt  can  be  expressed  now,  how  much 
more  probable  when  the  power  of  steam  by  land  or  by  water  lay  dormant, 
and  a  passage  from  New  Orleans  or  Louisville  to  Washington  was  even 
more  hazardous,  protracted  and  expensive,  than  to  San  Francisco  or  to 
China,  perhaps,  when  our  railroad  shall  be  completed! 

Whilst  Wilkinson  was  listening  to  the  overtures  of  the  Spaniards  at 
New  Orleans,  it  is  probable  he  lent  an  ear  also  to  those  of  Col.  Burr, 
whose  schemes  were  of  course  the  very  opposite.  In  neither  case  is  it 
evident  that  he  took  a  very  decided  and  active  part,  and,  although  there 
is  liuie  doubt  that  the  independence  of  the  West  occupied  a  place  in  his 
mind,  we  have  not  been  able,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  to  find  him 
committed  in  any  criminal  manner.  In  the  condition  of  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  look  any  where  for  relief.  A  far-seeing  man  might  well 
have  deemed  it  important  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  in  the  then  infant 
state  of  the  West,  and  to  give  an  under  show  of  countenance  to  the 
designs  of  Burr,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check.  If  Wilkinson  co- 
quetted, he  did  only  what  a  late  President  of  Texas  boasted ;  and  if  he 
went  loo  far  on  either  side,  it  should  be  reflected  how  almost  impossible 
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is  the  mean,  and  how  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  the  ^ame  to  be 
played.  We  will  not  go  further  than  this,  and  accuse  the  old  soldier  of 
any  want  of  high  and  patriotic  regard  for  bis  country,  or  of  any  act 
which  he  believed  would  in  the  slightest  degree  redound  to  her  injury. 
Having  thus  gone  more  at  length  into  the  discussion  of  the  early  and 
stormy  politics  of  Kentucky,  and  the  West,  than  was  intended  or  might 
be  justified,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  physical  characteris- 
tics, agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  the  State. 


I.  POPULATION  OF  KXSTrUCKT. 
YcATB.  Dlacks. 

17^0 : 32,430 

1800 43,344 

1810 80,560 

1820 120,732 

1830 ; 165,350 

1840 182,258 

1850,  approx 


Total  PopatAtioa. 
73.677 
220,959 
406,5>1 
564,317 
688,844 
779,828 
881,863 


Of  the  blacks,  in   1840,  7,317  were  free.     The  whole  number  of 
blacks  in  Kentucky  is  perhaps  not  much  greater  than  in  1840. 


II.  FOFULATIOX  OP  CHIEF  TOWNS  OF  XEXTUCKT. 


i8ia 

Louisville 1,357 

Lexington 4^6 

Maysville 335 

Frankfort 1,099 

Covington 


1890. 
4,012 
5,279 
1,130 
1,679 


1830. 
10,352 
6,104 
2,040 
1,680 


1840. 

21,2X0 

6.996 

2,741 

1,916 


1847. 
40.000 
8,000 
5,000 
2,500 
6,000 


III.  BEVKNUV  BTATIsnCS  OF  KENTUCXT. 

In  1845,  land,  acres,  17,879,148  ;  valneof  lands,  $109,991,650  ;  lotB,  $21,366, 
249  ;  Blaves,  $52,372,139;  jennies,  $86,410;  mules,  $684,504;  cattle,  $14^04^1 6; 
Htores,  $6,363,359  ;  horses,  $10,294,922. 

In  1846,  land,  acres,  18,502,903  ;  value  of  lands,  $11 6.785,543  ;  lots,  $23,270,- 
561 ;  slaves,  $55,003,861 ;  jennies,  $91 ,897  ;  mules,  $898,603 ;  cattle,  $1,584,994 ; 
stores,  $6,855,863 ;  horses,  $10,598,0^. 

The  number  of  slaves  had  increased  1,840  in  one  year ;  the  number 
of  horses  and  mares  increased  from  358,567  to  36 1,828;  number  of 
mules,  from  21,277  to  28,806;  jennies,  from  2,169  to  2,276;  cattle, 
from  435,956  to  467,403  ;  stores,  from  2,498  to  2,759. 

The  whole  value  of  the  above  articles,  including  the  efiects  of  the 
equalization  law,  about  27  millions,  was,  in  1846,  estimated  in  taxation 
at  $242,388,967.  The  whole  revenue  from  taxes,  •383,283.  The 
average  vahie  of  land  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  86.31  per  acre. .  ^.^ 

IV.  VALVK  FBODUCTS  BT  CEIfSVS  OF  1840 — ^MANUFACTURES. 

Machinery  product, $46,074 

Hardware, 22,350 

PriH,'ious  metals, 19,060 

Other  metals, 164.080 

Oranite, 8,PS0 

Brick  and  lime 240,919 

WiK)llens, 1514M6 

Cottons, 329,380 

Silk  ninniifactures, 819 

Flax  nv,  nufa?tures, 7,519 

Mixed  manufactures, 127,875 

Tobacco 413,585 

Hat«,  etc., 201,310 

Tanneries,  etc 732,646 


Liquors  (capital  invested),.  $315,308 

Soap  and  candles, 28,765' 

Glass,  earthen-ware, etc.,  pro.      24.090 

Confectioner}' 36.050 

Powder  (cap.  invested) 42,000 

DrufO*>  etc., 16.630 

Cordage,  prvduct, 1,292^276 

Paper, 44.000 

Printinj^  and  binding  (cap.)f  86,325 
Carriages  and  wagons,  pro.,.     168.724 

Mills— their  prod^ict, 2.«7.94T 

Housi>liold  funiiture,product,  273,350 
Houses  built,  val.  in  1  year,.  1,039,172 
Other  manufactures 697,029 
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y.   ISTDfATED  PRODUCT  AOSICULTUKX,    1846. 


Biuhels  wheat, 4  J69,000 

Barley, 15,400 

Oats, 13,091,000 

Rye 2,548,000 

Buckwheat, 14,000 

Com, 54,625,000 

Potatoes, 1,508,000 


<i 
<< 
it 

4t 
It 


Tons  hay, 123,000 

Tons  flax  and  hemp, 22,500 

Pounds  tobacco , 63,310,000 

Cotton, 1,400,000 

Bice, 17,000 

Silk  cocoons, 6,970 

Sugar, 2,100,000 


tt 
It 
It 

ti 


The  chief  ag^ricullural  products  of  Kentucky,  it  will  be  perceived, 
are  Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  hemp,  and  these  are  in  sufficient  quantities 
tn  give  the  Stale  character  as  a  great  agricultural  proditcer.  In  this  is 
centered  her  chief  source  of  wealth.  Her  cattle  and  stock,  we  have 
also  seen,  are  important  interests. 

We  have  desired  to  furnish  the  readers  of  our  review  a  paper  upon 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cuhivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco 
and  hemp  in  the  western  States,  and  applied,  not  longsince,^  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  for  the  desired  information.  Mr.  Clay,  with  the  true  char- 
acteristics of  his  high  and  generous  nature,  and  unlimited  public  spirit, 
banded  us  a  copy  of  an  inestimable  publication,  entitled  *'  Essays  on 
Practical  Agriculture,"  etc.,  by  Adam  Beatty,  Vice  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Agricultural  Society.  Among  these  Essays  are  several  prize 
papers  upon  the  subjects  desired,  as  also  upon  several  others  of  the  first 
importance.  As  space  admits,  hereafter,  we  shall  make  large  extracts 
from  the  volume. 

According  to  an  aiilhority,  the  first  English  cattle  brought  to  Ken- 
tacky  were  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  who  imported, 
in  1782,  bulls  of  the  long-horned  or  beef  breed,  and  also  a  cow  of  the 
short-horned  or  milk  breed.  The  first  stock  of  Kentucky  was,  there- 
fore, a  cross  of  the  milk  and  beef  breed,  and  this  constitutes  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  English  cattle  now  in  the  State.  Mr.  Beatty  controverts 
the  statement,  and  maintains  "  the  cows  of  Mr.  Patton's  stock  were  only 
part  blooded,  without  the  admixture  of  short-horned  or  milk  breed.  In 
1803,  a  bull  of  the  Miller  stock  was  introduced  from  Virginia,  which, 
with  the  cows  from  Patton,  produced  unquestionably  the  best  milkers 
that  have  ever  been  in  Kentucky,  little  inferior  in  form  to  the  present 
mo?t  approved  stock,  and  of  greater  size,"  It  was  not  before  1817 
that  English  cattle  were  imported  directly  from  England  into  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Sanders  introduced  four  short-horned  bulls,  the  same  number  of 
cows,  and  also  two  bulls  and  two  cows  of  the  long-horned.  Mr.  Cldy, 
on  his  return  from  Ghent,  brought  over  some  Hereford  cattle,  esteemed 
by  somK  superior  to  the  short-horned  Durham.  The  importations  came 
Dow  to  be  very  frequent,  and  the  result  is  the  splendid  and  unrivalled 
cattle  of  Kentucky.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into 
the  Slate  by  Seth  Adams,  in  1809,  and  in  1829,  Mr.  Clay  brought  from 
west  Pennsylvania  a  flock  of  fifty  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Beatty  gives  this  view  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Kentucky : 

"  The  firat  settlement  of  Kentucky  may  be  regarded  an  the  hunter  State. 
Though  cattle  could  easily  have  been  raised  by  grazing  them  on  the  natural 
pastures  in  the  Hummer  and  upon  the  extensive  cauebrakes  in  the  winter,  if  the 
inhabitants  had  been  living  m  a  state  of  peace,  yet  such  waH  not  their  condi- 
tion. Surrounded  by  a  savage  foe,  who  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  seise  upon  the 
property  or  take  the  lives  of  the  settlers — if  they  had  raised  cattle  to  any  extent, 
It  would  only  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  and  the  better  to  enable  him 
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to  prolong  his  predatory  incureionn,  and  thereby  do  them  the  mater  mischief. 
Thus  Hituateil,  they  could  rear  no  more  cattle  than  they  could  secure  within 
their  stockade  forts  in  time  of  danger  A  few  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  and 
as  man^  of  the  yoimg  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  to  supply 
the  emigrants,  was  as  much  as  they  could  aim  at,  in  the  early  period  of  our 
history.  But  game  was  plenty,  and  the  same  rifle  which  was  necessaiy  for  their 
protection,  was  amply  sufficient  to  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  Dear,  deer 
and  buffalo  moat.  The  whole  system  of  husbandry,  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  was  to  raise  a  little  Indian  com  for  bread  or  hominy,  around  the 
fort  and  within  the  protection  of  the  garrison.  But  when  tlic  population  had 
so  far  increased  as  to  enable  the  settlera  to  act  on  the  offensive,  as  well  as  the 
defensive,  tliey  could  embody  and  meet  the  Indians  in  their  advance,  or  pursue 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  frequently  inflict  severe  retaliation  upon  them.  This 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  enemy  embody  in  larger  parties,  and  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  their  predatory  expifditions.  As  the  settlers  began  to  feel  their 
strength,  they  enjoyed  a  greater  sunse  of  security,  and  consequently  extended 
their  efforts  m  raising  supplies  of  agricultural  products,  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  emigrants  to  the  countty.  But  a  eon- 
sideruble  period  elapsed  before  any  thing  of  the  grain  kind  was  raised,  ext^ept 
Indian  com.  The  want  of  mills  to  grind  wheat  was  an  obstacle  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop.  But  the  great  fertility  of  thd  soil  and  the  demand  for  com, 
as  an  article  of  subsistence  for  the  settler  and  his  stock,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  emigrant,  held  out  .strong  inducements  for  its  cultivation  It  was 
not  until  a  commercial  communication  was  opened  with  the  Spaniards,  at  New 
Orleaim,  that  wheat  and  tobacco  began  to  be  objects  of  importance.  From  this 
period  the  culture  of  those  articles  began  to  assume  some  importance.  But  there 
was,  as  yet,  little  or  no  system  in  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the 
com  ground  might  be  sowed  broad  cast,  among  the  standing  com  m  the  fall, 
and  reaped  in  July  following  and  the  balance  of  the  cleared  ground  cultivated 
in  com  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  sowed  in  wheat  the  following  autumn. 
The  wheat  stubble  the  year  after  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat-,  might  be  plowed 
for  corn,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Whilst  some  new  ground  cleared  for  tobacco 
would  serve  for  that  crop.  Others  again  cultivated  com  only,  in  continued 
Rncces.«tion,  without  any  cnange.  Such  was  the  system  (if  system  it  could  be 
called)  of  cropping  that  generally  prevailed,  until  a  late  period  of  the  history 
of  our  State.  As  fertile  as  our  soil  naturally  is,  it  began  at  len^^th,  to  show  the 
effects  of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry.  To  remedy  this  deterioration  of  soil, 
something  Wtter  deserving  the  name  of  system  began  to  prevail  among  the  more 
judicious  farmers  of  the  country." 

We  shall  now  remark  briefly  upon  the  prominent  objects  of  interest 
in  the  different  counties  of  Kentucky,  and  begin  with  the  mammoth  re- 
mainSj  at  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  near  the  Ohio  river. 

"  In  177.1  the  Lick  was  first  visited.  There  were  no  trees  or  herbage,  but  large 
nuniliers  of  manniioth  bones  scattered  over  the  ground.  Since  then  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exhumed.  Some  of  the  teeth  weigh  near  ten  pounds  and  expose 
a  chewing  surface  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Some  of  the  tusks  were 
eleven  fwt  long  and  at  the  butt  seven  inches  in  diameter — thigh  l)oneji  four  or 
five  feet  in  length — ribs  four  and  five  inches  broad  and  distance  apart  sometimes 
five  feet.  These  rilw  were  fomierly  used  for  tent  poles.  Distance  across  the 
forehead  of  a  supposed  young  animal  and  between  the  eyes  two  feet ;  depth  of 
tu.sk  sockets  eighteen  inches :  h'ngth  of  tusk  eii^ht  feet.  '  The  first  collection  of 
these  fo-'^il  ri>mains  was  inade  by  I)r.  Goforth,  in  180.3,  and  in  ItJDG  was  entrust- 
ed by  him  to  the  English  traveler  Thomas  Ashe,  to  be  exhibited  in  Europe, 
who' when  he  arrived  in  Knirlnnd,  sold  the  collection  and  jHicketed  the  money. 
'Ihe  jmrohaser  afterward  transfemnl  part  of  this  collection  to  the  Royal  College 
iti  Sufijfeons.iii  Ltniddii,  to  Dr.  Blake  of  Dublin,  and  l^nifessor  Monroe  «>f  Kdin- 
buri^h  :  and  a  part  was  sold  at  auction.  The  next  colU»cli(Hi  was  made  by  order 
<»f  Mr.  ,le!rer>un,  while  he  was  i)ri"<ident  of  the  American  Philosophical  Societv, 
almut  tile  vi*ar  1805,  and  was  tlivided  In-twuen  that  society  and  M.  Ouvier.  tJie 
distin^ruislied  Freiirh  iiaturali>t.  A  third  roll(?otion  was  made  in  lwl9,  l>y  the 
WiMern  Museum  Society.  In  the  year  1819  a  fourth  collection  was  made,  by 
Mr.  Finnell.    This  was  first  sold  to'  a  Mr.  Graves,  fur  $2,000,  and  taken  by  him 
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to  the  eastern  States  and  there  sold  for  ^,000/    The  mammoth  is  considered 
by  geologists  the  last  animal  destroyed  ^fort,  the  creation  of  man." 

The  name  of  Boone  county  is  from  the  famous  pioneer  of  thnt  name, 
whose  romantic  history  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  and  was  traced  by 
us  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Review,  when  treating  of  the  great 
West.  The  following  letter  from  Boone  to  Judge  Cobren  will  evince 
that  not  letters  only  give  immortality. 

"  The  Later  I  Reed  from  you  Respecting  Squire  Boones  Surtivatc  Was  Long 
Coming  to  hand  and  mv  Not  being  able  to  go  to  St  Lowis  I  Dunn  the  BiHncss 
before  Col  Keebby  and  Sent  it  on  by  Lewis  %ryan  in  Closed  ^c  ^c.  If  that 
Will  not  Dow  pleas  Wright  to  me  ^c.  I  am  wctl  in  halth  But  Deep  in  Harkury 
^  Not  able  &c.    I  Shall  Say  No  thing  about  our  petistion  &c. 

"  Youres  Daniel  Boonk." 

In  Boyle  county  there  is  at  Danville  a  deaf  and  dumb  assylum  and 
a  college  which  has  since   1819  educated  about  1,200  students.     Jn 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  bank  of  Cumberland  river,  an  oil  well  was 
discovered  in  1830.     I'he  oil' spouted  up  to  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
when  struck ;  and,  covering  the  surface  of  the  river  for  mihs,  was,  by 
the  application  of  a  torch,  made  to  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
river  on  fire.     It  was  found  to  be  useful  only  medicinally  and  is  bottled 
and  exported  for  that  purpose.     In  Edmonson  county  is  thnt  extraordi- 
nary curiosity,  the  Mammoth  Cave.     It  is  situated  midway  between 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  is  a  fashionable  place  of  resort.     The 
cave  is  approached  through  a  romantic  shade.     At  the  entrance  is  a 
rush  of  cold  air,  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  by  stone  steps,  and  an  advance 
of  one  hundred  feet  inwards  brings  the  visiter  to  the  door,  in  a  solid 
stone  wall  which  blocks  up  the  entrance  of  the  cave.     A  narrow  pas- 
sage leads  to  the  great  vestibvlc  or  antechamber,  an  oval  hail,  two 
hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  fifty  feet  high.    Two  passages 
of  one  hundred  feet  width  optn  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  supported 
without  a  single  column.     This  chamber  was  used  by  the  races  of  yore 
as  a  cemetery,  judging  from  the  bones  of  gigantic  size  which  are  dis- 
covered.    **Far  up,  a  hundred  feet  above  your  head,  you  catch  a  fitful 
glimpse  of  a  dark,  grey  ceiling,  rolling  dimly  away  like  a  cloud,  and 
heavy  buttresses  apparently  bending  under  the  superincumbent  weight 
project  their  enormous  masses  from  the  shadowy  wall.     The  scene  is 
vast  and  solemn  and  awful.     A  profound  silence,  s^loomy,  still  and 
breathless,  reigns,  unbroken  by  even  a  sigh  of  air,  or  the  echo  of  a  drop 
of  water  falling  from  the  roof     You  can  hear  the  throbbings  of  your 
hcait  and  the  mind  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  vastness  and  solitude  and 
grandeur  indescribable."     In  Audubon  Avenue,  leading  from  the  hall, 
is  a  deep  well  of  pure  spring  water.     It  is  surrounded  by  stalagmite 
columns  ftom  thelloor  to  the  roof    The  LUilc  Bat  Room  contains  a  pit 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  is  the  resort  of  myriads  of  bats. 
The  Grand  Gallery  is  a  vast  tunnel  many  miles  long  and  fifty  f'^'t  high 
and  as  wide.     At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  is  found  the 
Kentucky  Cliffs  and  the  Church  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty- 
three  feet  high.     A  natural  pulpit  and  orgsin-loft  are  not  wanting.    ''In 
this  great  temple  of  nature  religious  service  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed, and  it  requires  but  a  sliirht  effort  to  make  the  speaker  heard.'' 
The  Gothic  Avenue  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs  and  is  forty  feet  wide, 
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fifteen  high  and  two  miles  longf.  The  ceiling  is  smoolhc  and  white. 
Mummies  have  been  discovered  here,  which  have  been  a  subject  of 
curious  study  to  science.  In  the  Gothic  Avenue  are  also  stalaiirnntes 
and  siiihictites,  Lotiisa^s  Bower  find  VulcaiCs  Furnace,  On  the  walls  of 
the  Register  Rooms  are  inscribed  thousands  of  names.  The  Gothic 
Chapel  is  "one  of  surprising  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  when 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  lamps,  presents  a  scene  inspiring  ihc  be- 
holder with  Teelintrs  of  solemnity  and  awe."  At  the  foot  of  the  DeviPs 
Arm  Chair  is  a  small  basin  of  sulphur  water.  Then  we  have  JVa- 
poleon^s  Breastioork,  the  ElephanVs  Head,  Lor.er^s  Leap,  Gaiewood's 
Dining  Table,  and  the  Cooling  Tub,  a  basin  six  feet  wide  and  three 
deep,  of  the  purest  water,  NapoleoiCs  Dome,  etc. 

The  Ball  Room  contains  an  orchestra  fifteen  feet  high ;  near  by  is  the 
row  of  cabins  for  consumptive  patients — the  atmosphere  being  always 
temperate  and  pure.  The  Star  Chamber  presents  an  optical  illusioa. 
"  In  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  the  spectator  seems  to  see  the  firmament 
itself,  studded  with  stars  and  afar  off  a  comet  with  bright  tail."  We 
pass  over  ihe  Sfdts  Rooms,  Black  Chambers,  Fairy  Grotto^  etc.,  and 
come  to  the  Temple. 

"  The  temple  ia  an  iinmonse  vault,  coverinjif  an  area  of  two  acres  and  covered 
hj  a  Kiiigle  cionie  of  solid  rock,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  It  excels  ia 
Kizc  the  cave  of  Staffa  and  rivals  the  celebrated  vault  in  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  hirgcst  in  the  world.  In  passing  throutj^h  from  one  end 
to  tlie  other,  tlic  dome  appears  to  follow  tlie  sky  as  in  passing  fnmi  place  to  place 
on  the  earth.  In  the  middle  of  the  dome  there  is  a  large  mound  or  rocks  rising 
on  one  side  nearly  to  the  t<ip,  very  steep  and  forming  what  is  chilled  the  mnun- 
tain.  When  I  first  aj»cendea  this  inound  from  the  cave  below,  I  was  struck  with 
a  feeling  of  awe,  more  intense  and  deep  than  any  ihiutf  I  had  cvor  l)efore  ex- 
perienced. I  could  only  observe  the  narrow  circle  which  was  illuminated  im- 
mediately around  me ;  above  and  lieyond  was  apparently  an  unlimited  space, 
in  which  the  car  could  not  catch  the  slightest  sound,  nor  the  eye  find  an  ouicct 
to  fasten  upon.  It  was  filled  with  silence  and  darkness  ;  and  yet  I  knew  tliat 
I  was  beneath  the  earth  and  that  this  space,  however  large  it  might  be.  was 
actually  boimdcd  bv  solid  walls.  My  cunosity  was  rather  excited  than  gratified. 
In  order  that  I  niignt  set;  the  whole  in  one  connected  view,  I  built  fires  in  many 
places  c»f  cane  which  I  found  .scattered  among  the  rooks.  Then  taking  my  stanll 
upon  the  mountain,  a  scene  wa<4  pn.>seuted  of  surprising  magnificence.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  strata  of  grey  limestone  breaking  up  by  steps  from  the  bottom, 
could  scarcely  l»e  discerned  in  the  distance  by  the  gfimmering.  Above  was  the 
lofty  dome,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  smooth  oval  slab,  beautifully  defined  in  the 
outline,  from  which  the  walls  slope  away  on  the  right  and  left  into  thick  dark- 
ness. Every  one  has  heard  of  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  of  St. 
P<*ter's  and  St.  Paul's;  they  are  never  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  admiration,  as 
the  chief  works  of  archit«*cture  and  amoni^  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous 
examples  of  what  man  can  do  when  aided  by  science ;  and  yet,  when  compared 
with  the  dome  of  this  temple,  they  sink  into'  comparative  insignificance." 

•'  The  HiVER  Hall  dt?scends  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain  f  the  ceiling  stretches 
away,  away  Ixtfore  you,  vast  and  grand  as  the  firmament  at  midnight.  Proci»ed- 
ing  a  sluirt  distance,  there  is  (»u  tl»e  left-  a  steep  precipice,  over  which  vou  can 
look  down  by  the  aid  of  blazing  missiles  upon  a  broad,  black  sheet  o^  water, 
eightv  feet  Ik'Iow.  called  the  l)ead  Sea.  1  bis  is  an  awfully  im])ressive  place, 
the  sfgbts  and  sounds  of  which  do  not  ea<«ily  pass  from  memory.  He  who  has 
seiMi  it  will  have  it  vividly  brought  before  him  bv  Alfieri's  description  of 
Filij)po.  Only  a  traii.-*ient  word  or  act  gives  us  a  sfiort  and  dubious  i;limmer 
that  n-veals  to  us  the  abysses  of  his  btMuj? — ilarini;.  lurid  and  terrific  as  the 
throat  of  the  inferual  ])ool.  Descending  from  the  eminence  by  a  ladder  uf  about 
twenty  feet,  we  find  ourselves  among  piles  of  gigantic  rocks;  an«l  one  of  th«^ 
most  picturesque  sights  in  the  world,  is  to  see  u^le  of  men  and  women  pas.sing 
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alon^  those  wild  and  scraggy  paths,  moving  slowly — slowly,  that  their  lamps 
may  nave  time  to  illumiuate  their  sky-liko  ceiling  and  gigantic  walls— disap- 
pearing behind  high  cliffii — sinking  into  ravines — their  lights  shining  upward 
through  fissures  in  tlie  rocks — then,  suddenly  emer^ng  from  some  abrupt  angle, 
standing  in  the  bright  gleam  of  their  lights,  relieved  by  the  towering  black 
masses  around  them.  As  you  pass  along  you  hear  the  roar  of  invisible  water- 
falls ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  river  Styx  lies  before  you,  diH.>p  and  black, 
overarched  with  rocks.  Across,  or  rather  down,  these  unearthly  waters,  the 
guide  can  convey  but  four  passena^rs  at  once.  The  lamps  are  fastened  to  the 
^  prow,  the  images  of  which  arc  rei&cted  in  the  dismal  pool.  If  you  are  impa- 
tient of  delay  or  eager  for  new  adventure,  you  can  leave  your  companions 
lingering  about  the  shgre  a^d  cross  the  Styx  by  a  dangerous  bridge  of  pn^ipices 
over  head.  In  order  to  do  this  you  must  ascend  a  steep  cliff  and  enter  a  cave 
above,  over  tliree  hundred  yards  lonff,  from  the  egress  of  which  you  find  your- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river,  eighty  feet  above  its  surface,  commanding  a  view 
of  those  in  the  boat  and  those  waiting  on  the  shore.  Seen  from  the  heights,  the 
lamps  in  the  canoe  glare  like  fiery  eyeballs ;  and  the  passengers  sitting  there,  so 
husned  and  motionless,  look  like  shadows.  The  scene  is  so  strangely  funereal 
and  spectral,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  Greeka  must  have  witnessed  it  before  they 
imagined  Charon  conveying  ghosts  to  the  dim  regions  of  Pluto.*' 

The  Man) moth  Cave  is  said  to  be  explored  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  without  reaching  its  termination,  whilst  the  aggregate  width  of  ail 
the  branches  is  over  forty  miles!  Next  to  Niagara  it  is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  nature  in  the  western  world,  or  perhaps  throughout  all  her 
domains. 

The  city  of  Lexington  is  situated  in  Fayette  county,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1782.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  country.  The  taxable  property  is  $3,039,000.  Hemp  is  ex- 
tensively manufactured  here,  and  there  are  fifteen  establishments  for 
the  purpose,  working  six  hundred  hands,  running  ninety  looms,  making 
annually  2,500,000  yards  bagging  and  2,000,000  lbs.  rope.  In  the 
suburbs  and  neighboring  country  there  is  as  much  more  manufactured. 
Here  is  situated  the  Stale  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity. The  latter  contained  a  literary  department  once  of  great  influ- 
ence, but  now  fallen  very  much  to  decay.  The  medical  and  law  schools 
are  still,  in  successful  operation.  Here  is  published  the  Gazette^  the 
.oldest  paper  except  that  at  Pittsburgh  west  of  the  mountains.  In  the 
suburbs  is  Ashland,  the  seat  of  Henry  Clay. 

Frankfort  is  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
making  a  beautiful  appearance  as  we  approach.  This  is  the  capital  of 
theState^nd  the  government  was  located  here  in  1792.  Here,  also,  is 
the  State  penitentiary,  containing  an  average  of  about  170  inmates.  It  is 
farmed  out  and  the 'keepers  pay  over  to  the  State  two-thirds  of  the  profits, 
guaranteeing. that  these  profits  will  not  fall  short  of  85000  annually.  The 
heaviest  business  of  the  convicts  is  the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  rope. 
In  the  public  cemetery  of  Frankfort  were  lately  deposited  the  remains 
of  Daniel  Boone^  brought  from  Missouri  by  act  of  Legislature  and 
interred  with  great  funeral  pomp. 

Five  miles  from  Frankfort  at  Franklin  Springs,  is  located  the  Ken- 
tucky Collegiate  and  Military  Institite,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Col.  Francis  W.  Capers,  an  eminent  tactician  and  scholar.  The  po- 
sition is  a  commanding,  healthy  and  picturesque  one.  The  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  the  buildings  of  the  most  extensive  and  substantial  char- 
acter, capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  students.     The  number 
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now  in  attendance,  though  not  large,  is  continually  increasing  from  all 
sections  of  the  West  and  South-west  Col.  Capers  is  sustained  by  a  com- 
petent faculty,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  raise  the  institution  to  the  very 
highest  point. 

Louisville,  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  well  laid  out,  is  an  impor- 
tant mart  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  America. 
We  were  struck  with  the  shaded  beauty  of  the  streets  and  the  general 
elt'gance  of  structure.  There  are  thirty  churches,  a  medical  institute 
which  attracts  over  300  students,  an  asylum  for,  the  blind,  a  university 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  containing  a  law  department,  a  hospital,  several 
banks,  mercantile  and  historical  library,  4lc,  The  export  and  import 
of  the  place  is  estimated  at  850,000,000  annually.  There  are  numer- 
ous bagging,  cotton  and  wool  factories,  flouring  mills,  founderies,  tobac- 
co stemmeries,  paper  mills,  &c.,  twelve  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
The  town  was  originally  laid  oflT  by  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  is  at  Louisville.  As 
early  as  1804  a  companv  was  chartered  to  build  this  cnn&l,  but  nothing 
was  done  until  1825  and  the  canal  only  finished  in  1833.  Its  eflect  on 
commerce  was  supposed  prejudicial  to  Louisville.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  owns  stock  in  the  company,  which  is  said  to  pay  good 
dividends.  The  charges  for  toll  are  enormous  and  the  canal  entirely 
too  small  for  its  purposes.  For  further  and  more,  full  description  of 
Louisville  the  reader  will  consult  the  first  volume  of  our  Review, 
1846. 

Maysville  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  sixty  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and 
was  established  in  1788  and  incorporated  in  1833.  It  is  a  thriving  town^ 
the  largest  hemp  market  in  the  country  and  an  important  depot  for  the 
commerce  of  north-east  Kentucky. 

The  Harrodsburg  Springs,  35  miles  from  Frankfort,  is  now  the 
most  famous  fashionable  watering  place  in  all  the  West.  The  accom- 
modations are  extensive  and  splendid,  and  the  country  around  possessed 
of  every  natural  beauty. 

The  Blue  Lick  Springs,  near  Carlisle  and  58  miles  from  Frankfojrt, 
have  also  a  wide  fame.  The  waters  are  highly  medicinal  and  are  an 
extensive  article  of  commerce,  in  barrels,  throughout  the  West.  They 
are  strongly  purgative.  The  main  hotel  is  an  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent structure  and  thousands  are  annually  attracted  here^  There  are 
also  sulphur  springs  in  Grayson  county,  said  to  be^the  purest  and  best  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  at  Drennon's  Lick,  70  miles  from  Louisville. 
In  Hnrt  county  natural  curiosities  are  said  to  abound,  as  the  following 
description  will  evince. 

"There  is  a  large  8prinff  near  Green  River,  which  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
rif«efl  twelve  or  fifteen  inchen  alx)ve  its  level,  and  then  gradually  recedes  again, 
resembling  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  The  flood  occurs  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
each  dhj — rccura  at  the  same  liour  every  day  and  is  marked  hy  the  utnuist  uni- 
formity- in  the  time  occupied  in  ebb  and  flow.  Near  Munffirdville  a  circular 
hole,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  runn  down  into  the  earth  in  funnel  shape.  Thirty 
feet  1m'I(»w  the  surface  its  diameter  in  about  ten  feet.  The  depth  in  unknown,  and 
on  throwing  down  a  rock  it  will  ring  against  the  sides,  fainter  and  fainter  without 
appearing  to  btrike  bottom.  A  huitdred  cart  loads  of  rocks  hare  Ihimi  tlirown 
in  uy  vi.^itors,  without  the  least  effect.  There  is  another  hole,  called  •French- 
man s  Knob/  which  has  been  explored  275  feet,  by  men  descending  with  ropes, 
without  reaching  bottom." 
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Georgetown,  in  Scott  county,  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  college  with 
over  ^00  students.  There  is  also  a  female  institute  here,  and  a  mili- 
tary institute  under  Col.  Johnson.  We  understand  that  they  arc  both 
prosperous,  and  regret  that  circumstances  have  not  yet  allowed  us  to 
visit  them,  so  as  to  form  any  opinion. 

Kentucky  has  but  few  public  works  except  her  turnpikes  and  the 
•"lockings  of  some  of  her  rivers,  of  much  value.  The  Stale  owns 
about  400  miles  of  turnpike  road  stocks,  Xi9  miles  of  railroad  and  290 
miles  of  slack  water  navigation,  yielding  in  all  about  $135,000.  Her 
public  debt  is  84,6  '8,735  86.  A  railroad  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion between  Louisville  and  Lexington. 

The  system  of  public  educaiion  as  in  other  southern  States  is  not  very 
perfect  Although  the  number  of  acadamies  and  colleges  is  consider- 
able throughout  the  State,  complaints  of  the  school  system  are  heard.  Wc 
have  before  us  the  report  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  the  superintendent,  for 
1849.  It  appears  the  question  was  submitted  last  year,  to  the  people,  if 
they  would  be  taxed  the  one-fifth  pari  of  one  mill  to  the  dollar,  on  all 
taxable  properly,  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  school  system,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority.  Including  this  lax,  the 
whole  revenue  for  school  purposes  is  estimated  at  $120,000  per  annum. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  is  very  imperfect  and  shows  that  out  of 
183,458  children,  31,501  only  are  reported  in  attendance.  We  cannot 
infer  how  many  attend  without  being  reported.  Despite  of  all  these  dif- 
ficulties, however,  Kentucky  has  given  many  eminent  citizens  to  the  re* 
public  of  native  birth  or  adoption.  Among  these  are  twenty  governors 
and  lieuL  governors  of  other  States,  thirteen  ministers  and  charges 
to  foreign  powers,  one  president  of  the  United  States  (Taylor),  one  vice- 
president,  ten  cabinet  officers,  three  major  generals  of  the  army,  eleven 
judges  United  States  and  other  State  courts,  nine  senators,  eight  presi- 
dents of  colleges  in  other  States,  &.c. 

The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  has  nearly  200,000  slaves — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population.  The  question  of  emancipation  is  now  in  agi- 
(atk>n  and  a  convention  will  soon  pronounce  upon  the  subject  What 
the  result  will  be  we  are  very  clear.  Although  it  be  demonstrable  that 
ftee  labor  would  be  more  advantageous  to  Kentucky  than  slave  labor, 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  but  which  might  be  true  without 
affecting  the  question  in  the  more  southern  States,  yet  Kentucky  is  by 
00  means  prepared  for  emancipation ;  with  such  a  proportion  of  blacks 
it  is  impossible  that  she  can  be.  She  would  not  incur  the  perilous  risk 
of  retaining  in  her  midst  such  an  army  of  lazy,  worthless  free  negroes, 
as  would  result  It  would  be  a  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
not  easily  to  be  overcome — an  army  of  paupers  which  no  wealth  could 
sustain.  To  send  them  off  by  colonization  is  a  seheme  altogether  im- 
practicable in  such  magnitude.  Kentucky  "mii5/ de /ree'' wo  admit, 
but  it  will  be  when  the  superior  southern  demand  shall  draw  off  by  de- 
grees her  slaves,  and  the  continued  increase  of  white  population  shall 
make  the  relative  proportion  of  colors  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  now  is, 
and  altogether  unhnportant 
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ART.  U.— NEGIIO  SLAVERY  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

E\RLY  HrBTORV  OF  NEf!RO  Bt-AVERY ;   SLAVERY    IN    THE   STATES'    THE 

'        OIBLEftUEsriOM  OF  SLAVERY  ;Fm-eiCAL  CIlABACTERmTICS  OF  THE  \E- 

CRO;  BAFETY  OF  THE  SLAVE  INBTITUTIOV:  FIOELITY  OP  SEGRO  SLAVES : 

SLAVERY  COMFAEBn  WITH    KNGLtBH  POOR  LABOR:    MISERY    Of    BKIT. 

ISH  OPBRATIVBH,  ETC. 

k      [The  fMlowing  OFigjnnl  paper  we  shall  Dublisb  intvoequnlparUintliepagrs 

if  out  Keviov.    Comiu^  froni.tlic  pen  of  a  aarthem  man,  bom  and  eduefttod 

amid  influeuces  in  l^e  highest  degree  nbiioxaua  U>  our  innitutions  and  policy. 

It  haa  H  peculiar  v»lue.    The  author  bus  rend  abnnst  every  thing  publiaked 

upon  ihe  sulypct,  and  availed  himself  of  Ibe  li^ht  alTorded  in  one  gt^iieral  »c- 

,  ,  haovlcdgmc&t.    He  has  also  travol^d  eit«i8ivclj  at  the  South,  on  an  a^iful- 

tunil  [onr,  and  proved  him£«lf  in  muat  reepecta  nn  nccurate  ub:««rver  and  faithful 

^  vitiuBB.    In  a  periodical  like  oura,  it  is  importaDt  to  give  fall  and  particular 

*   fnfomiation  in  rej^ard  to  the  institution  of  Jarery,  so  importaat,  as  it  is,  in  tlii: 

a  the  destinies  of  nearlv  half  the  States  of  the  Uruun.    When  the  prenent  papvr 

[    la  eoncluded,  we  shall  republish  Hie  admirable  lottera  of  Gov.  Hammond,  i>f 

BouCh  Carolina,  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  which  ore  nearlj  out  of  print,  and  which 

■'  arc  worthy  of  perpetual  preaeryation. — Ed.] 

I  would  premise,  thai  my  object  is  oeiiher  to  advocate  slavery  or  iis 
.  abolition ;  biit  ratbei  to  give  a  plain  narration  of  facts,  from  which  eve- 
.    ry  one  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Piisl,  then,  let  me  give  a  ahon  historical   view  of  the  origin  of  what 
.  B  mnjority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  as  well  where  siaveiy 
exists  as  where  it  does  no!,  regard  a  great  evil. 

Perhaps  every  one  13  aware  ihal  negro  slavery  commenL-ed  in  this 
.  country  while  we  were  but  a  colony  of  Great  Briinin,  ond  al  a  time 
when  lew,  if  any,  thought  it  was  such  &  henioua  sin  as  it  is  now  de- 
nounced in  some  quarters,  or  ihiit  it  would  ever  reach  its  present  mag- 
nitude. Could  the  wise  fnlbers  who  framed  our  national  conslitution. 
have  had  a  profpeclive  vision  of  the  present,  it  is  probable  ihey  would 
have  inseitea  some  provision  to  prevent  its  extension.*     But  so  little  did 

■  The  firrt  slaves  introduced,  wtre  twenty  in  number,  from  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war  from  the  coast  of  fluinea.  Thpv  were  landed  fur  sale  in  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  James  River,  in  August,  1631).  335  years  ago.  Negroes  constituted 
■n  article  of  trniEc,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  colonies.  At  thu  lime  of  tha  Dtr- 
laiation  of  Independence,  in  1776.  the  whole  number  was  estimaUd  at  500,1HM), 

In  Uawachusetts 3,500 

Rhode  Island, 1.373 

Oonnecticut, 6,009 

Sen  Hampshire GOO 

Hew  York. 15,000 

Keiw  Jcrtey, 7,600  . 

Pennsylvania „ tO.OOU   -^—J, 

Delaware 9.000  J^Ht 

MaiyUnd 80,00Q  H^H 

Virtnnia, 165,000  ^^H 

v.  Carolina, 75,000  ^^H 

e.  Carolina 110,000  ^^^| 

Georgia, IC.OOO  ^^H 

Total  in  1776 «^J^  4^| 

Since  then  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  fir^t  seven  States  above  hMMI^ 
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chey  iben  fear,  that  ihe  importation  of  slaves  was  permitted  until  the 
year  1808,  about  the  time  it  was  also  prohibited  by  Great  Britain.  Al- 
though the  citizens  of  that  government  are  now  harsh  against  us  for 
permitting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  republic,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  was  Britain  who  fixed  the  institution  so  indelibly  upon 
us.  She  began  the  traffic  in  the  reign  of  ducen  Elizabeth,  though 
slavery  had  undoubtedly  existed  in  some  form  from  the  earliest  history  of 
that  natioit  In  fact,  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  exist  to  its  latest  period.  Not- 
withstanding the  importation  of  negroes  is  prohibited  by  nearly  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  still  carried  on  in  a  contraband  man- 
ner, to  an  enormous  extent  It  is  estimated  that  40,000  slaves  annually 
leave  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  ever 
reach  the  United  States.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Brazil,  being  the  great 
slave  emporiums  of  the  present  day;  but  we  undoubtedly  feel  the  effects 
of  the  trade,  for  were  it  not  for  that  source  of  supply,  these  countries 
would  draw  the  surplus  from  ours,  in  spite  of  all  laws  that  might  be 
enacted  to  prevent  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  while  the  negro  continues  to 
exist,  he  will  continue  to  be  enslaved  by  the  white  man,  as  it  has  been 
ibr  almost  unknown  ages ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  long  before  the  time  when 
European  ships  first  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  negroes  had  been 
carried  away,  by  the  Arabian  caravans,  to  serve  the  pale  faces  of  the 
North.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  why  the  negro  race  has  always 
been  subjected  to  the  condition  of  slaves  by  the  whites  ? 

And  to  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  let  me  here  state  that  I  shall 
quote  many  items  from  various  authors  who  have  treated  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  give  them  as  authority,  once  for  all. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theor3r  of  many  philosophcre,  that  the  ne^p-o 
are  naturally  inferior  in  point  of  intellect,  and  do  not  possess  the  same 
:ity  for  improvement  as  the  Europeans,  or  people  of  Caucasian  variety. 

[is  supposition,  however,  has  heen  venemciitly  aenied,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tended, over  and  over  a^in,  that  the  peculiar  circumf*tanccs  under  which  Uiey 
have  been  placed  sufficientlv  account  for  the  condition  of  the  Africans-— for 
their  want  or  a  literature,  ana  their  degraded  and  low  scale  of  civilization,  and 
brutal  and  savage  existence.  "^ 

"That  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  these  circumstances,  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  but  wholly  deny  they  have  produced  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  a 
well  known  historical  fact,  that  ancient  Egypt  was,  at  one  period,  the  principal 
Katof  science,  litoraturc,arts  and  civilization,  and  that  the  various  nations  or  trioes 
of  the  African  race  were  in  close  contact,  and  had  a  pretty  extensive  intercourse, 
not  only  with  the  Egyptians,  but  also  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward 
vith  the  Romans.  Wnnt  did  they  profit  by  this  association  T  Literally, 
nothing.  For  while  the  then  almost  equally  barbarous  people  of  Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  Ma^a  Gnecia,  raised  themselves,  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  to 
the  highest  civilization  and  refinement,  the  negro  race  of  Africa  continues,  with- 


The  census  of  1790  exhibited  697,897  slaves,  and  59,460  frcc  persons  of  color. 

In  1800,  slaves 893,041 

1810,     "      1,191,364 

1820,      "      1,538,064 

1830,      "      2.009,031 

1840,      "      2,487,455 

The  importation  of  slaves  has  been  prohibited  since  1808 ;  consequently^  the 
addition  ascertained  every  census,  is  from  natural  increase. 
15  VOL.  I. 
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but  one  single  solitary  exception,  down  even  to  the  present  day,  immersed  in 
the  neatest  barbarism. 

''  It  is  not  possible  that,  durine  the  space  of  3  or  4,000  years,  opportunities 
have  not  been  afforded  some  of  £em  to  make  some  slight  advances  in  the  scale 
of  human  improvement.  Is  there  any  proof  that  they  hare  had  the  sagacity 
that  is  inherent  in  the  Caucasian  family,  to  profit  by  contact  with  more  favored 
nations? 

"  It  appears  to  me  a  fact,  that  Africa  has  not  produced  a  single  name  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  heroes  and  sages  of  the  world. 

''Although  wrapt  in  the  darkest  superstition  and  worship  of  idols,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  honors  and  public  gratitude  which  other  rude,  though  improving, 
iiations  are  wont  to  bestow  upon  departed  heroes,  legislators,  and  authosa  of 
important  discoveries  in  the  arts." 

Because  a  few  of  the  negroes  among  us  do  occasionally  exhibit  briffht 
intellectual  qualities,  many  good  philanthropists  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  race  might  be  elevated  to  the  same  standard |  and 
have  come  blindly  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  gjeai  necessary  step  to 
bring  about  this  wonderful  result,  will  be  to  declare  them  free,  and 
Insist  that  they  are  equal  to  the  white  race. 

Axe  these  good  but  erring  men  aware,  that  there  is  almost  as  much 
diflference  between  the  diflTerent  tribes  of  the  negro  race  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  whites  ? 

For  instance,  the  Jolofs  seem  to  be  almost  a  distinct  race  of  negroes, 
and  have  been  a  comparatively  civilized  people  from  the  era  of  their 
first  discovery  by  the  Portuguese. 

"  Those  of  Ouber  and  Hausa,  wherea  coasidemble  degree  of  civilicationhas 
long  existed,  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  raoe  of  Benulne  negroes  in  Africa^  onloM 
the  Jolofs  are  such,  and  should  be  excepted/ 

By  slaveholders,  the  Goromantees  are  esteemed  the  most  intelligeDt 
and  most  capable  of  being  taught ;  making  trusty  and  good  drivers  to 
,  urge  on  those  of  a  more  siugffish  nature;  but  very  impatient  and  tur- 
bulent at  bein^  driven  themselves.  These  negroes  are  of  a  dingy  cop- 
per color;  their  lips  and  bi^h  cheek  bones,  like  the  North  Americmn 
Indians.  Some  of  them  will  lay  down  and  die,  rather  than  yield:  to 
be  driven  to  work  by  the  whip.  In  their  native  land  they  are  never 
kept  as  slaves,  on  account  of  their  sulkiness. 

The  next  in  the  scale  of  value,  or  perhaps  they  are  equal,  are  the 
Congos.  They  are  tall,  straight,  bright  copper*colored,  smooth  skin,, 
small  round  hands,  and  make  good  imitating  mechanics ;  in  that  respect, 
like  the  Chinesa  They  are  from  the  south  coast  of  West  Africa,  be- 
tween south  latitude  4°  and  15°;  a  district  of  country  that  contains  the 
kingdomsofLoango,  Congo,  Angola,  Matamba,  and  Buengu la,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  JPortuguese,  in  1481,  ever  since  which  they  have  made 
slaves  and  converts  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing their  contact  with  the  numerous  Portuguese  settlements  in  their 
country,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  missionaries  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  still  remain  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  idolatry,  going 
almost  naked,  living  like  beasts,  and  worshiping,  if  worship  it  can  be 
called,  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and  hideous  beasts  and  reptiles.  Much  of  the 
country,  back  from  the  coast,  is  desert  and  inhabited  by  elephants,  leop- 
ards, monkeys,  monstrous  serpents,  and  terrible  crocodiles^ 

This  country  is  sometimes  called  Lower  Guinea,  and  was  formerly  a 
great  slave  mart  for  Christians  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  is  the  coeat 
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from  which  the  g^eat  trade  of  the  present  day  is  still  carried  on — some- 
Hmes  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.    ^ 

It  is  from  this  country  that  abominable,  noisy  domestic  fowl,  known 
as  the  Guinea  hen,  was  brought.  It  is  a  country  so  infested  with  venom- 
ous serpents,  some  of  which  are  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
reptiles,  and  insects,  that  it  is  unfit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
The  negroes  from  that  coast,  when  brought  here  and  left  in  a  state  of 
slsfery,  are  not  found  sighing  to  return  to  their  own  native  land. 

We  are  sometimes  wont  to  complain  of  the  little  ant  in  this  country, 
while  in  Guinea  they  exist  in  such  qnantities  that  they  drive  the  inhab- 
itants from  their  huts,  and  have  been  known  to  destroy  the  carcass  of  an 
ox  in  one  night,  and  often  would  destroy  the  debilitatid  sick,  if  not 
guarded  against. 

The  Eboes  and  Mongullas  are  jet  black,  medium  height,  chuckle- 
beaded,  thick  lips,hearty  eaters,  inclined  to  grow  fat,  seldom  possessing 
any  mechanical  skill,  though  generally  tractable  and  patient,  lazy 
slaves,  needing  to  be  driven  to  work,  and,  unlike  the  Coromantees,only 
to  be  kept  at  it^y  driving.  They  are  capable  of  great  endurance  under 
a  burning  sun. 

The  Ashantees,  who  inhabit  an  interior  portion  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
have  ever  been  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  negroes  on  that 
continent  They  have  frequently  defied  the  scientific  and  destructive 
means  of  European  warfare,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  uncon- 
trolled slave  trade,  were  the  principal  instruments  to  supply  the  hordes 
of  slaves  that  were  shipped  from  the  upper  Guinea  coast.  It  was 
through  the  agency  of  this  tribe  that  Spain  derived  her  supplies  to  fill 
the  celebrated  Assiento  Contracts  she  made  with  Portugal,  France  and 
England,  to  supply  their  American  colonies  with  negro  slaves. 

But  notwithstanding  their  power  and  warlike  disposition,  many  of 
them  suffered  the  same  fate  they  were  so  anxious  to  inflict  upon  their 
weaker  neighbors — their  Christian  allies  never  hesitating  to  purchase 
whatever  was  offered  with  a  black  skin,  without  inquiring  whether  he 
was  friend  or  foe. 

The  Ashantees,  Foutis,  Sulemas  and  Dahomans,  are  similar  in  lead* 
ing  characteristics  as  slaves  to  the  Eboes  and  Mongullas. 

There  are  also  some  tribes  of  African  negroes  that  are  so  low  in  the 
•eale  of  civilization,  that  they  are  rejected  as  worthless,  even  by  the 
West  India  planter,  where  they  are  not  even  required  to  learn  the  art 
of  any  thing  more  scientific  than  digging  up  the  ground  with  a  hoe,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  crop  of  suga^cane ;  for  thus  thousands  of  acres  are 
prepared  where  the  use  of  a  plow  is  unknown. 

These  beings — I  can  hardly  call  them  human — in  their  native  coun- 
try, live  in  the  wild  jungles,  without  fire,  without  clothing  of  any  kind 
and  without  habitations,  and  upon  such  food  as  nature  provides  for  them 
without  labor.  They  are  about  four  feet  high,  the  head  strongly  resem- 
bling in  shape  that  of  the  ourang-outang,  and  having  a  profusion  of  hair 
on  the  body  and  limbs. 

I  was  lately  told  by  an  intclliorent  gentleman,  that  he  knew  three  of 
them  on  one  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  who  never  could  be  learned 
to  perform  any  labor,  and  their  whole  employment  was  catching  rats; 
which  they  did  in  tiieir  own  way;  and  the  strongest  incitement  to 
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which  was  the  fact  that  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  living  most 
luxuriantly  upon  all  they  caught — actually  rejecting  their  regular  al- 
lowance of  good  hread  and  nfiat  for  the  more  palatable  dish  of  roasted 
rats.     So  much  for  taste. 

Another  instance  was  related  to  me  by  a  very  kind  hearted  friend  of 
mine,.now  residing  in  Illinois,  of  an  attempt  which  he  made  some  years 
ago  in  Florida,  to  tame  one  of  these  wild  negroes,  by  treating  and  feed- 
ing him  with  great  care  and  kindness,  but  before  he  had  fairly  accom- 
plished the  task,  his  ward  escaped  his  care  and  was  not  seen  again  for 
several  weeks,  when  he  was  found  naked  as  in  his  native  wilds,  basking 
in  the  broiling  sun  upon  the  burning  sandy  beach,  where  he  had  been 
holding  a  feast  upon  the  stinking  carcass  of  a  porpoise  that  had  drifted 
up  in  a  storm.     So  much  again  for  taste. 

Can  such  beings  be  civilized-— christianized — rationalized?  Is  tt 
sinning  against  the  light  of  knowledge  and  truth  that  illuminates  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  compel  such  beings  to  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
instructed,  and  to  perform  useful  labor,  in  civilized  society? 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  by  any  of  my  abolition  friends,  roauy 
of  whom  I  much  esteem — although  I  must  think  that  their  minds  are 
a  little  morbid  upon  this  subject — as  being  an  advocate  of  slavery.  I  am 
only  stating  facts  and  asking  questions.  Let  those  answer  them  who 
can — I  do  not  intend  to  try. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  I  believed  that  all  the  varieties  of 
the  human  family,  known  to  exist  at  this  time,  sprung  from  one  source. 
I'hat  is  another  question  I  do  not  intend  to  answer.  Let  all  think  for 
themselves — and  whatever  conclusion  they  may  come  to  on  this  point, 
it  cannot  in  anywise  aflect  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  intelligence 
of  the  white  and  black  races  of  earth's  inhabitants. 

"  The  same  circnmstanoes  that  are  supposed  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
original  identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly  aniected  their  ^pearance  and 
physical  capacities,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  equally  powenul  influence 
-over  their  mental  faculties. 

*'  This,  in  fact,  is  substantially  admitted  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  who  has  ably  con- 
tended for  their  conunon  origin  and  equality  of  intellectual  faculties. 

"  He  says :  '  The  tribes  in  whose  prevalent  conformation  the  negro  type  is  dis- 
cernible in  an  exaggerated  degree,  are  uniformly  in  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
society.  They  are  either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual  and  indolent. 
8uch  are  the  Papals,  Bulloms,  and  other  rude  hordes  on  the  coast  of  Western 
Guinea,  and  many  tribes  near  the  slave  coast  and  Bight  of  Benin— ^lountries 
where  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  exer- 
cised its  usual  baneful  influence.' " 

And  he  might  have  added  that  the  same  characteristics  were  to  be 
found  among  tribes  living  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  who  never 
had  felt  the  efllccts  of  that  baleful  influence. 

He  also  says,  that  wherever  we  hear  of  a  negro  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of  improvement  in  their 
social  condition,  we  always  find  that  their  physical  characters  deviate 
considerably  from  the  strongly  marked  or  exaggerated  type  of  the  negro. 

This  is  the  very  point  for  which  I  contend,  and  the  facts  here  exhib- 
ited, go  far  to  prove  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  from  a  race  but  one 
remove  above  the  ourang^-outang,  up  to  the  highest  grade  of  Caucasian 
intellect;  and  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  negro  race  in  a 
strongly  marked  degree,  are  uniformly  associated  with  the  lowest  state 
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of  barbarism ;  and  that,  as  they  advance  from  this  strongly  marked 
type,  we  find  a  ffreater  degree  of  civilizuiion  and  improvement. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  every  variety  of  the  negro  type, 
which  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  central  Africa,  is  indica- 
tive of  mental  inferiority;  and  that  ferocity  and  stupidity  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  those  tribes  in  which  the  peculiar  negro  features-are  found 
most  developed. 

Now  if  this  is  a  correct  statement,  what  more  could  be  said  to  show 
most  conclusively,  the  radical  inferiority  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Afri- 
can people. 

But  let  us  not  form  our  opinion  on  their  configuration  and  appearance 
atone,  but  on  the  fact,  that  while  numberless  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions have  attained  to  a  high  state  of  civilization,  they  continue,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  nearly  a  primeval  barbarism. 

It  18  in  vain  to  contend  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  been  placed.  The  history  of  our 
own  country — yea,  the  history  of  almost  every  town  that  has  been  built, 
and  every  farm  that  has  been  opened  in  the  western  wilderness — proves 
that  a  people  naturally  endowed  wiih  intelligence  and  an  enterprising 
spirit,  contend  against  unfavorable  circumstance,  until  they  actually 
create  more  favorable  ones  for  themselves. 

But  the  Africans  have  never  shown  to  the  world  that  they  possessed 
any  considerable  degree  of  enterprise  or  invention,  or  any  wish  to  dis- 
dnguish  themselves  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace  or  war. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  a  portion  of  their  race 
have  been  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  others,  and  whether 
tinder  the  name  of  slave,  servant,  or  hireling,  they  will  so  continue,  so 
long  as  the  distinguishing  color  between  the  two  races  shall  exist;  for, 
in  all  this  time,  they  have  made  so  little  progress  toward  the  art  of  being 
their  own  masters  in  a  civilized  state,  that  the  only  legitimate  inference 
is.  they  are  incapable  of  making  it — that,  as  a  body,  they  are  incapable 
of  living  in  a  civilized  state,  only  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  their 
more  highly  intellectually-favored  fellow  men. 

And  DOW  let  us  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  natural,  physical  reason, 
by  which  to  account  for  this  fact. 

Let  me  inquire  of  those  who  read  and  believe  in  the  Bible,  if  they 
cannot  find  a  reason  why  the  descendants  of  Ham  are  servants  to  the 
descendants  of  Shem  and  Japhcth,  recorded  in  the  25th,  26th  and  27th 
^pes  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

**  But  if  any  one  should  wish  to  know  why  the  African  can  expose 
bis  naked  skm  to  a  tropical  sun  without  suffering  pain  or  inconveni- 
ence; why,  after  a  fever  leaves  him,  rejecting  soups,  teas,  and  light  diet, 
he  eats  throui^h  choice,  and  with  impunity,  a  full  meal  of  fat  pork  and 
corn  bread,  and  then  voluntarily  sits  in  the  sun  a  few  hours,  as  if  to 
promote  its  digestion,  and  the  next  day  goes  cheerfully  to  his  labor; 
why  he  has  no  revenge  for  being  subjectea  to  the  indignity  of  corporeal 
chastisement;  why  he  feels  a  perfect  contempt  for  those  persons  of  the 
white  race,  who  put  themselves  on  terms  of  equality  and  familiarity 
with  him;  why  he  loves  those  who  exercise  a  firm  and  discreet 
authority  over  him ;  why  he  is  turbulent,  refractory  and  discontented, 
under  every  other  government  than  that  which  concentrates  all  the  at- 
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tributes  of  power  in  a  single  individual;  and  why,  when  freed  from  the 
restraints  of  arbitrary  power,  he  becomes  indolent,  vicious  and  intem- 
perate, and  relapses  into  barbarism — he  may  find  the  cause  of  all  these, 
and  many  more  peculiarities  of  his  character,  by  closely  searching  into 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  his  brain,  nerves  and  vital  organs.  For 
the  knife  of  the  scientific  anatomist  in  his  deep  research  after  this  cause, 
has  demonstrated  that  the  brain  proper,  is  smaller  in  them  than  in  other 
races  of  men,  and  that  the  convolutions  seen  on  the  hemisphere  of 
the  brain,  are  less  close,  less  deep  and  numerous:  that  the  occipital 
foramen,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  of 
organic  life  are  much  larger — particularly  those  connected  with  diges- 
tion and  secretion.  And  all  observation  proves,  that  the  pleasures  of 
these  people  are  not  so  much  those  of  reflection,  ns  of  sense.  The  dif- 
ference in  organization  is  so  great,  that  it  has  led  many  wise  men  to 
believe  that  the  Ethiopian  race  was  a  distinct  species  of  mankind.  Oth^ 
ers  as  firmly  believe  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities 
discovered  and  known  to  exist  in  this  race  of  human  beings,  will  be 
found  to  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  fore^ 
tells  the  doom  of  Canaan  to  servitude. 

All  history  and  science  go  to  prove,  that  the  negro  is  the  slave  of  bis 
appetites  and  sensual  propensities,  and  must  of  necessity  be  so  from  his 
anatomical  structure.  The  nerves  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  abdom- 
inal viscera,  being  more  voluminous  than  m  other  races,  and  the  brain 
being  ten  per  cent  less  in  volume  and  weight,  he  is  from  necessity,  more 
under  the  influence  of  his  instincts,  appetites,  and  animality,  than  other 
races  of  men,  and  has  less  power  of  reflective  faculties. 

The  deficiency  of  intellect  is  not  so  great  as  is  the  want  of  a  balance 
between  his  aoimality  and  intellectuality.  It  is  the  predominating  ani- 
mality  that  chains  his  mind  toihe  worst  of  slavery — ^avery  to  himself 
and  his  appetites — and  makes  him  savage  in  his  habits  when  lefl  to  hiro- 
-self.  His  mind  being  thus  depressed  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
nerves  of  organic  life,  nothing  but  arbitrary  power  can  restrain  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  animal  nature:  for  he  has  not  the  power  within  himself. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  nothing  but  the  compulsory  power  of  a 
master,  has  ever  made  him  lead  a  life  of  industry,  temperance  and  order: 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  nothing  else  has  or  ever  will  convert  the 
savaore  negro  into  a  civilized. being. 

Withdraw  that  power,  and  the  present  race  of  peaceful,  happy  and 
contented  slaves  of  the  United  States,  would  relnpse  into  barbarism.  All 
history  shows,  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  control  of  the  whle 
man,  he  is  not  a  free  agent  to  choose  the  good  from  the  evil ;  but  under 
the  control  of  that  government,  which,  if  God  ever  ordained  one  single 
thing  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  ordained  for  the  good  of  the  Canaanite 
race;  the  excesses  of  his  animality  are  kept  in  restraint,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  an  industrious,  sober  life,  and  certainly  a  nfore  happy  one 
than  he  would  if  he  was  left  to  the  free  indulgences  of  his  indolent,  sav- 
age nature. 

1  am  not  maintaining  that  it  is  not,  but  on  the  contrary  will  offer  eri- 
dence  by  and  bye  to  show  that  slavery  is,  an  evil,  as  it  exists  at  present 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  the  evil  falls  upon  Japheth  and  not  upon  Ham — the  lat- 
ter is  fulfilling  a  decree  of  the  Bible;  while  the  former  is  punished  for 
•his  sins,  while  carrying  out  that  very  decree. 
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Permit  me  here  to  ioquire  whether  the  arts  of  the  abolitionists  of  the 
present  day,  are  not  tending  to  make  more  infidels  than  ail  the  infidel 
publications  of  all  the  Voltaires,  Paynes,  Wrights  and  Owens,  that  have 
ever  been  printed.  For  they  are  generally  professing  Christians,  whose 
every  act  should  tend  toward  convincing  all  who  are  not  so,  that  they 
believe  in  the  words  of  that  book  which  they  profess  to  believe.  Now, 
I  have  often  heard  the  argument  made  use  of  by  those  whcf  are  opposed 
to  abolition,  though  not  advocates  o(  slavery,  that  if,  as  abolitionists  are 
wont  to  assert,  ^'  slavery  is  a  most  damning  sin,"  then  is  the  Bible  false : 
for,  as  they  contend,  and  as  I  am  bound  to  believe  myself,  slavery  was 
in  Old  Testament  times,  an  institution  of  God's  own  ordering — that  hu- 
man  beings  were  bought  and  sold  and  held  in  bondage.  Even  'old 
Abraham  had  servants,  and  Joshua  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  of  the  conquered  tribes  of  Canaan.  And  ^oah  declared,  as 
by  inspiration,  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  should  be  the  servants  of 
the  descendants  of  his  brothers.     Is  it  for  man  to  say  he  shall  not  ? 

And  if  it  should  be  denied  that  the  African  race  are  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  then  again  will  it  be  said  that  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  denied. 

The  word  Canaan  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  verb,  that  truly  andJiit- 
erally  means,  to  submU  himself,  to  btnd  the  knee — which  is  indicative  of 
his  natural  qualifications  for  the  duties  assisted  him,  to  be  a  '^servant  of 
servants,''  as  it  was  ordained  that  he  should  be,  4,000  years  ago.  And 
Ij  a  pcQuliar  organization  of  both  body  and  mind,  his  condition  of  ser- 
vitude is  a  condition  of  contentment  and  happiness,  even  while  enduring 
I  degree  of  labor  under  the  burning  sun  of  a  southern  clime,  that  would 
annihilate  his  white  brethren. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  is  provided  with  an  additional  anatomical 
contrivance  in  the  eye,  that  enables  him  to  endure  the  rays  of  a  bright 
sun,  without  a  shade,  with  impunity. 

Is  not  this  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  Grod  toward  a  race  whom 
he  has  doomed  to  slavery,  so  that  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
cruel  masters,  who  would  neglect  to  provide  them  with  what  we  con- 
sider indispensable,  a  covering  for  the  head,  the  light  of  the  sun  should 
not  dazzle  their  eyes,  or  the  intensity  of  its  rays  blister  their  skin. 
Knowing  this  fact  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  eye,  we  shall  no 
longer  feel  surprised  to  see  the  slaves  in  the  sunny  south,  as  I  have  often 
seen  them,  throw  off  their  hats  as  an  irksome  incumbrance,  and  volun- 
tarily expose  their  naked  heads  to  the  burning  sun  without  suffering  any 
inconvenience. 

The  women  often  wear  a  turban,  more  for  ornament  than  use,  which 
they  prefer  to  a  hat  that  would  shade  the  eye.  And  I  have  oflen  seen 
them  traveling  in  the  bright  sun  on  the  road  to  church,  with  a  gay  bon- 
net carried  in  the  hand. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  peculiar  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Canaan ite  race,  adapting  it  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  guarding  it 
against  the  evils  of  the  system,  or  the  inattentions  of  a  cruel  or  careless 
master,  might  be  adduced ;  but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that 
their  great  Master  has  kindly  provided  for  those  whom  he  has  decreed 
shall  be  '^servants  of  servants,"  and  '^ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water" :  so  that  under  all  contingencies,  as  a  race  of  people,  they  arc  far 
more  comfortable  and  happy,  and  enjoy  a  condition  far  more  enviable, 
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than  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  Europe.  If,  in 
freedom,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  could  do  better:  live  happier;  be- 
come more  religions ;  and  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  than 
under  subjection  to  the  whites ;  would  that  decree,  dooming  them  to  be- 
come the  "servants  of  servants,"  ever  have  been  found  in  the  revelations 
of  the  Bible  ?^ 

And  even  those  who  unfortunately  are  unable  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  things,  cannot  help  observing 'that  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this 
people  has  not  been  left  to  the  chance  of  having  a  good  or  bad  master, 
but  that  in  his  anatomical  and  physiological  structure,  his  mind  and  body 
show  a  most  wonderful  JUness  of  things,  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  the  des- 
trny  that  his  very  name  indicates  was  anciently  decreed  he  should  fill: 
a  self-submitting  bender  of  the  knee  to  that  race  that  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  masters  over  him. 

If  it  had  been  the  will  of  God,  or  consistent  with  great  nature's  law, 
that  this  race  should  have  lived  peaceably  with  the  other  races  of  men, 
when  put  on  an  equal  footing  witn  them,  and  hod  not  repaid  their  kind- 
ness with  contempt  and  ingratitude,  but  had  imitated  their  habits  of 
gerferal  sobriety  and  industry,  they  would  long  since  have  been  adopted 
into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have  arisen  above  the  condition  assigned 
them  by  an  unerring  law  of  a  power  fiir  above  that  of  man. 

Let  those  who  implicitly  believe  in  the  plain  letter  and  meaning  of  the 
revealed  word  of  that  being  whom  they  worship,  inquire  whether  both 
English  and  American  abolitionists  are  not  creating  hosts  of  unbelievers, 
b}r  falsifying  that  word  by  their  limited  ideas  of  God's  providence,  in  his 
wise  provisions  for,  and  care  over,  the  descendants  of  Ham,  Let  them 
inquire  how  it  happens,  that  guards  of  armed  soldiery  cannot  prevent,  in 
Europe,  violence  and  bloodshed  among  their  "white  slaves,"  while 
here  among  the  race  of  Canaan,  no  force  is  required  to  nuike  hhn 
quietly  and  faithfully  obey  and  serve  his  master,  unless  it  is  the  will  of 
that  Being,  that  he  should  fulfill  the  decree  of  servitude,  by  which  be  is 
made  more  useful,  more  happy,  more  contented,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  benevolence  of  God.  Let  him  learn,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  his  nature,  f9r  Canaan  to  league  with  his  masters' 
enemies. 

If  you  doubt  it  look  at  the  history  of  both  wars  with  England ; 
observe  the  faithful  condiict  and  the  firm  adherance  of  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  their  masters,  when  neither  the 
persuasion  or  force  of  British  armies  could  sever  their  allegiance,  or  in- 
duce them  to  become  free. 

A  British  writer,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "when  the  slave 
owners  were  in  the  rebel  army,  and  their  families  remained  in  a  district 
of  country  under  our  authority,  the  slaves  continued  to  serve  their 
masters'  ftimilies  as  if  their  masters  had  been  at  home  and  the  country 
at  peace.  Slaves  were  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  British,  and 
those  that  would  not  promise  to  renounce  slavery  for  liberty,  were  made 
to  work  on  tho  fortifications.  They  obeyed  throus^h  necrssity,  until  an 
opportunity  offered  for  them  to  return  to  their  masters;  and  but  few  of 
them  left  the  country  with  their  benevolent  British  liberators — and  even 
some  who  did,  afterward  found  their  way  back  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
joyfully  returned  to  the  comforts  of  slavery.'* 
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During  the  revolutionary  and  late  wars,  whole  districts  of  country 
abounding  with  slaves,  were  repeatedly  left  with  scarcely  an  able  bodied 
white  man  among  them,  with  nothing  but  an  overruling  power  to  guard 
the  lives  of  women  and  children;  with  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the 
Canaanite  race  to  hold  them  in  bondage;  and  yet  so  far  from  proving 
treacherous,  or  deserting  their  masters,  they  continued  their  labors  upon 
the  plantation,  and  no  faithful  watchdog  was  ever  more  trbe  in  giving 
the  alarm  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or,  if  needed,  to  assist  their 
masters  families  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  their  sagacity  in 
thnes  of  danger,  was  sometimes  shown  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
I  happen  to  know  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  point,  which  was  told 
me  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  while  visiting  the  premises 
a  few  years  since,  which  took  place  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

While  the  British  fleet  was  lying  in  the  Delaware  below  Philadel- 
phia, a  number  of  officers  and  men  came  on  shore  one  morning  at 
Chester,  for  a  little  recreation  on  land,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables.  They  visited  the  house  of  General  Robinson,  who  was  then 
ab^t  with  the  army,  and  openly  offered  freedom  to  the  slaves.  During 
the  repast  which  Mrs.  Robinson,  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  friendli- 
ness had  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  British  officers,  a  slave  entered 
and  whispered  to  his  mistress  to  detain  the  company  as  long  as  possible 
at  the  table,  while  he  would  take  care  of  the  soldiers  outside,  for  Col. 
Lee's  troop  were  just  in  sight  on  the  hill.  One  of  the  officers  suspect- 
ing treachery,  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  the  negro's  life  unless  he 
instantly  repeated  aloud  every  word  he  had  said  to  his  mistress.  Faith- 
ful and  fearless,  he  instantly  declared  that  he  was  telling  his  mistress 
"dat  dem  dam  red-coat  steal  all  de  chicken  and  de  duck,  and  one  dam 
red-coat  nigger  had  got  old  turkey-cock,  and  dey  all  swear  dat  dey  kill 
dis  nigger  cause  him  no  gib  em  any  more  rum."  This  quieted  their 
alarm  and  set  the  whole  company  into  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  the 
negro  continued  to  excite,  and  amid  the  continued  roar  of  which,  that 
grew  so  boisterous  that  they  took  no  note  of  a  bustle  outside,  Col. 
Lee  burst  into  the  room  and  declared  every  one  of  them  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  faithful  slave  was  subsequently  ofTered  his  freedom,  which  be 
refused  to  accept,  and  continued  to  serve  a  good  master  as  a  slave,  long 
afier  slavery  was  abolished  in  that  State. 

During  the  invasion  of  Baltimore  in  the  war  of  1814,  whole  counties 
were  dramed  of  all  the  white  men  except  a  few  quakers,  who  are  al- 
ways abolitionists  I  believe,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  slaves,  with 
none  to  control  and  awe,  and  keep  them  in  check,  and  prevent  them 
from  robbing  and  murdering  the  women  and  children,  and  deserting  to 
the  British  and  freedom  from  slavery — ^yet  in  this  very  district,  at  this 
fery  time,  did  Mrs.  Madison  take  refuge  and  seek  protection  while  im- 
pressed with  the  fear  that  the  British  were  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
of  her  person. 

It  was  in  this  district,  too,  at  this  time,  while  masters  and  overseers  were 
all  away,  that  the  negroes  on  one  plantation  became  a  little  unruly  and 
neglectful  of  their  daily  labor,  lazy,  indolent,  and  insolent  to  their 
mistress,  who  undertook  to  quell  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  that  a 
man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  too  much  of  a  cripple  to  go  to  Balti- 
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more  to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier,  was  nevertheless  able  to  quell 
this  difficuhy ;  for,  being  sent  for,  he  went  over  unarmed  and  flogged 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  leaders,  all  able  bodied  men,  and  that  too 
within  ten  miles  of  several  British  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Potomac. 
The  world  does  not  afford  the  history  of  any  other  race  who  would 
have  submitted  to  chastisement  under  such  circumstances ;  nor  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  except  by  those  who  believe  that  Grod  foreordained  and 
decreed  the  race  of  Canaan  to  be  submissive  servants  of  servants. 

It  cannot  be  accounted  for,  under  the  supposition  that  the  slaves  were 
ignorant  of  the  promises  of  freedom  which  the  British  held  out  to  them. 
Ihey  were  not  ignorant  of  that  fact,  but  being  themselves  better  Chris* 
tians  than  their  white  brethren,  they  were  not  disposed  to  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  decrees  of  an  overruling  Providence.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  slaves  of  the  South  do  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  their  servituda  In 
vain  did  the  British,  in  the  revolutionary  war.  issue  proclamation  alter 
proclamation,  calling  on  them  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  go  free  under  the 
protection  of  British  arms — and  in  vain  did  the  tories  and  abolitioniita 
of  that  day  urge  it  upon  them — and  in  vain,  in  the  last  war,  did  they 
pursue  the  same  course-^and  in  vain,  at  this  day,  is  British  gold  poured 
out  for  the  same  object,  aided  as  she  is  in  her  insiduous  policy,  by  the 
thousands  of  fanatical  allies  in  this  country*  who  rush  blindly  to  assist 
her  in  the  only  way  on  earth  that  she  can  conquer  this  Union:  and  that 
is  by  dissolving  it  through  the  agency  of  her  tools,  the  abolitionists. 
Already  have  they  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  union  of  one  of  the 
strongest  churches  in  the  country,  and  seem  determined  never  to  rest 
until  they  have  dissolved  the  political  Union. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  British  and  American  abolitionists  will  never 
abolish  slavery,  unless  you  compel  them  to  be  free  against  their  will. 
And  until  they  themselves  will  to  be  free,  I  feel  as  though  I  was  con^ 
mitting  a  sin  to  urge  it  upon  them. 

Nor  am  I  defending  slavery,  as  that  word  is  often  understood  ia 
the  northern  States.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  slavery  means  cruelty, 
tyranny,  oppression  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  those  in  bondage 
suffer  and  nopelessly  repine.  Now  if  slavery  means  anything  of  that 
nature,  then  slavery  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  States  over  which  I 
have  traveled.  The  word  slavery  suggests  a- wrong  idea  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  exercised  over  them 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  slavery  to  which  every 
abolitionist  in  the  country  dooms  his  wife  and  children;  and  I  should 
feel  just  as  guilty  of  meddling  with  that  which  I  had  no  right  to  meddle 
with,  while  attempting  to  free  them  from  his  control,  as  I  should  to  free 
the  southern  slave  from  the  control  of  a  kind  master.  Yea,  more  so, 
for  in  doing  the  latter  I  should  feel  as  though  I  were  taking  a  being  as 
helpless  as  a  child,  from  a  state  of  comparative  happiness  and  reducing 
him  to  a  state  of  absolute  misery.  The  few  negroes  that  are  needed 
among  the  whites  in  free  States,  to  fill  the  menial  offices  of  barbers, 
shoe-blacks,  waiters,  cooks  and  scullions,  may  live  comfortably  enough — 
because  they  arc  still  fulfilling  their  destiny  of  being  servants  of  scr^ 
vants.  But  let  them  undertake  to  escape  from  their  destiny,  and  make 
the  attempt  to  govern  themselves,  and  you  will  find  them,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  most  unhappy,  discontented  wretches  in  existence— 
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difltarbiDg  the  peace  of  society — filling  the  prisons — taxing  the  country 
for  their  support— -and  wherever  a  community  of  them  are  found,  bo- 
coming  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  ever  inflicted  upon  a  neighborhood. 

As  witnesses  upon  this  point,  I  will  summon  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo— the  city  of  Cincinnati,  with  her  negro  mobs  and  abolition  riots — 
and  the  county  of  Brown,  Ohio,  in  which  some  very  benevolent  indi< 
viduals  once  made  a  colony  of  liberated  slaves,  and  entailed  upon  the 
citizens  a  band  of  lazy,  worthless,  starving,  thieving  vagabonds. 

If  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Bible  will  confer  happiness  upon  man, 
and  disobedience  misery,  then  can  we  account  for  the  misery  of  those 
of  the  race  of  Canaan  who  refuse  to  fulfill  and  obey  that  Scripture  that 
says  he  skall  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brother  Japheth. 

A  greater  punishment  could  not  be  devised  or  inflicted  upon  the 
southern  slave  at  this  day,  than  to  give  him  that  liberty  which  Qod  in 
his  wisdom  and  mercy  deprived  him  of. 

Out  of  the  condition  of  slavery,  there  is  not  a  people  on  earth  so 
unhappy,  discontented  and  worthless,  as  these  Canaanites.  Free  them 
from  control,  and  how  soon  does  poverty  and  wretchedness  overtake 
them.  While  in  a  state  of  slavery,  even  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  is  pointed  to  as  the  very  hotbed  of  negro  oppression,  i  boldly 
and  truly  assert,  that  you  may  travel  Europe  over — yea,  you  may  visit 
the  boasted  freemen  of  America — aye,  you  may  search  the  world  over, 
before  you  find  a  laboring  peasantry  who  are  more  happy,  more  con- 
tented, as  a  class  of  people,  or  who  are  better  clothed  and  fed  and  better 
provided  for  in  sickness,  infirmity  and  old  age,  or  who  enjoy  more  of 
the  essential  comforts  of  life,  than  these  so  called^  miserable,  opprelsed| 
abused,  starved  slaves. 

Upon  this  point,  before  I  close,  I  will  also  summon  a  few  wiuiesses. 
Bat  to  continue :  all  experience  proves,  that  as  soon  as  the  negro  ceases 
to  act  in  the  capacity  oi  a  servant,  he  ceases  to  be  happy  and  contented, 
and  falls  into  a  state  of  vice  and  wretchedness.  All  experience  proves 
that  he  does  not  seek  to  escape  from  that  capacity,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  where  he  is  influenced  by  some  real  or  supposed  wrong 
inflicted  upon  him,  or  by  the  persuasion  of  some  meddling  abolitionist, 
whose  descriptions  of  the  superior  advantages  of  freedom  overcome  his 
weak  reason. 

In  proof  of  this  I  will  cite  the  &ct,  that  in  the  counties  of  Maryland 
adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  line,  there  are  19,000  slaves,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  proximity  to  a  free  State,  and  constant  contact  with  aboli- 
tionists, continue  to  be  submissive  to  those  who  were  decreed  to  hold 
them  in  bondage.  One  of  these  counties,  that  of  Cecils  contained,  in 
1840,  more  free  negroes  than  slaves,  and  probably  more  anti-slavery 
white  men  than  slave  owners ;  and  yet  the  slaves  here  adhere  to  the  ser- 
vice oi  their  masters,  with  nearly  the  same  fidelity  that  they  do  in  into* 
rior  counties  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  river  counties  of  Kentucky,  bordered  by  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in 
which  are  numerous  persons  ever  ready  to  help  the  slaves  to  escape  from 
their  masters,  there  were,  in  1800,  8,260  slaves — in  1810,  15,631 — in 
1840,  29,872.  This  proves  that,  instead  of  escaping  and  diminishing  in 
numbers,  they  increased  more  than  three  fold  in  forty  years. 

Proximity  to  the  free  States,  facility  of  egress,  together  with  ofiered 
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aid  in  escaping,  seem  to  have  had  bat  little  effect  in  inducing  any  great 
number  of  slaves  to  leave  kind  masters  and  comfortable  homes,  to  whom 
they  are  as  strongly  attached  as  our  children  are  to  us  and  ours. 

Well,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  escape,  let  us  see  if  they  are  inclined 
to  rebel  and  take  authority  into  their  own  hands,  when  they  have  the 
power. 

In  1790,  Beaufort  and  Colleton  district  in  South  Carolina,  contained 
7,965  white  inhabitants,  and  30.798  slaves.  In  1840  the  same  districts- 
contained  11,524  whites  and  48,928  slaves.  Liberty  and  Chatham 
counties,  in  Georgia,  in  1790,  contained  3,759  white  persons,  and  12,226 
slaves — in  1840,  there  were  8,446  whites,  and  16,89^  slaves.  Powhat- 
ten,  James  City,  King  William,  Amelia  and  Caroline  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia, contained,  in  1790,  20,383  whites  and  33,484  slaves— in  1840, 
16,706  whites,  and  29,193  slaves. 

Ten  years  of  the  above  time  was  a  period  of  war  with  a  nation  that 
used  every  art  in  its  power  to  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Southern  States,  yet  in  no  part  of  any  of  these  districts,  where  the  slaves 
so  much  outnumber  the  whites,  did  any  serious  outbreak  against  the 
authority  of  their  masters  ever  occur,  and  notwithstanding  that,  during 
periods  of  the  war,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  almost  every  able  bodied 
man  to  rush  to  the  scene  of  danger,  leaving  their  homes  without  any 
other  protection  than  the  love  that  binds  the  slave  to  his  master,  and 
teaches  him  to  protect  every  thing  that  master  holds  dear. 

In  1810  the  parishes  (which  are  equivalent  to  counties)  of  Point  Cou- 
pee and  St  Charles,  in  Louisiana,  contained  2,068  whites,  and  5,508 
slaves — in  1840,  2,961  whites,  and  9,152  slaves. 

New  Orleans  and  its  precincts,  in  1810,  contained  more  than  three 
times  as  many  slaves  as  whites,  and  during  the  war,  all  Louisiana,  and 
all  the  river  counties  of  Mississippi,  contained  far  more  slaves  than  whites, 
and  were  hemmed  in  by  hostile  Indians  on  all  sides,  while  the  British 
ships  were  on  the  coast  sending  emissaries  among  the  slaves  to  urge 
them  to  rise  upon  the  whites,  or  escape  and  seek  protection  and  a  free 
passage  and  home,  under  their  flag;  but,  notwithstanding  that  this  was 
m  that  country  where  we  are  told  they  are  treated  with  such  horrid  bru- 
tality, it  seems  that  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  boon. 

When  Gen.  Jackson  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirits  of  that  region  to 
-aid  him  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  there  were  more  than  5,000 
slaves  in  and  about  Natchez,  and  yet  not  an  hundred  able  bodied  men 
remained  behind  to  guard  their  own  homes ;  and  the  reason  was  that 
they  knew  they  had  no  foes  to  guard  against.  But  it  was  a  strong  man- 
ifestation of  th#instinct  that  has  ever  bound  the  sons  of  Canaan  to  prefer 
a  life  of  slavery,  comfort  and  plenty,  and  freedom  from  care,  to  the  pre- 
carious existence  that  attaches  to  him  when  free. 

Many  of  the  present  masters  now  in  that  region,  were,  during  this 
period,  rocked  in  their  cradl(>s  and  nursed  by  those  who  had  the  power 
in  their  own  bands  to  have  closed  their  existence,  and  in  one  day  to  have 
blotted  out  that  terrible  sin,  which  is  said  to  be  accursed  of  God :  though 
it  seems  he  was  not  disposed  to  order  the  slave,  as  some  of  his  pretended 
friends  would  do,  to  blot  it  out  and  wash  himself  free  in  the  blood  of  his 
absent  master's  wife  and  children. 

Historical  facts  like  these  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  doctrine  so  oflen 
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preached  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  sustained,  that  '^  slavery  is  sin,"  that  *'  it 
is  incompatible  with  republicanism"  and  ^^ inimical  to  religion"  and 
that  "  God  looks  with  displeasure  upon  all  those  who,"  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  in  conformity  with  Revelation  and  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
^'bold  the  Canaanite  in  slavery." 

4,  have  only  to  say  that  if  God  is  displeased,  he  has  given  no  evidence 
of  it  by  contmuing  the  guilty  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  state  of  pros- 
perity, notwithstanding  their  wickedness. 

£  have  heard  men  contend  that  the  authority  given  in  the  Bible  for 
Japheth  to  hold  Ham  in  subjection,  has  expired  by  limitation ;  but  how  or 
when,  they  could  not  tell,  but  believed  it  was  so,  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  their  limited  ideas  of  God's  goodness  and  justice  to  put  the 
descendants  of  Ham  under  the  despotic  power  of  all  kinds  of  masters — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent — learned  and  unlearned— Christians  and  infi- 
dela — humane  and  cruel — generous  and  avaricious — to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  whim,  caprice,  folly,  wisdom  or  madness,  of  each. 
Thus  has  erring  human  reason,  full  of  vanity,  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
decrees  of  God's  wisdom,  which  is  full  of  justice,  benevolence  and  mer- 
cy, and  were  it  possible  for  the  decree  to  expire,  Canaan  would  be  the 
loser  and  not  the  gainer.  For  the  same  power  that  decreed  him  to  a 
life  of  servitude,  has  also  planted  in  his  bosom,  a  principle  of  protection 
against  wanton  abuse  and  tyrannical  oppression,  so  that  though  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  cruel  or  avaricious  masters,  who  would  exact  more  la- 
bor from  him  than  is  just  that  he  should  render,  no  power  can  force  him 
for  any  continued  length  of  time  to  render  it  Far  different  from  the 
poor  starved  wretches  of  England's  manufacturing  towns,  he  needs  no 
act  of  Parliament  to  protect  him  from  over  work,  for  that  he  surely  will 
do  himself. 

I  doubt  whether  one  single  instance  can  be  found  among  the  slaves 
of  the  South,  where  one  has  injured  himself  at  long  and  excessive  labor. 
Instead  of  a  cruel  and  avaricious  master  being  able  to  extort  more  than 
a  very  reasonable  amount  of  labor  from  him,  his  efforts  will  certainly 
produce  the  contrary  effect.  This  is  a  well  known  fact,  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  an  overseer  of  this  character  cannot  get  employment  among 
masters  who  know  that  over  driving  a  negro,  as  well  as  a  mule,  is  the 
poorest  way  to  get  work  out  of  either  of  them.  These  fieicts  are  well 
understood  by  all  observant  masters  and  overseers,  that  neither  mule  nor 
negro  can  be  made  to  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work;  and  that 
amount  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  done  by  white  laborers  at 
the  North,  that  it  is  a  universal  observation  at  the  South.  Northern  men 
are  always  the  hardest  masters,  in  the  vain  attempt  they  make  to  force 
the  negro  to  do  even  half  as  much  as  a  hireling  in  New  England  is 
compelled  to  do,  or  lose  his  place  and  wages. 

Owing  to  this  innate  protecting  principle,  the  tyrant  is  made  to  gnaw 
a  file — and  the  cruel  master  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
the  avaricious  one  loses  the  cold  that  he  vainly  attempts  to  compel  his 
slave  to  earn  by  excessive  toil. 

It  is  true  that  some  men  abuse  and  harshly  treat  their  slaves.  So  do 
some  men  abuse  their  wives  and  children  and  apprentices  and  horses  and 
cattle.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  forced  to  believe  the  lauer  class 
more  numerous  than  the  former. 
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1^  Experienee  has  long  since  taaght  masters,  that  every  attempt  to  force  a 
slave  beyond  the  limit  that  he  fixes  himself  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor 
to  render  his  master,  instead  of  extorting  more  work,  only  tends  to  make 
him  unprofitable,  unmanageable,  a  vexation  and  a  curse.  If  you  protract 
his  regular  hours  of  labor,  his  movements  become  proportionably 
slower ;  and  this  is  not  the  effect  of  long  habit  acquired  in  slavery,  tt  is- 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  his  first  introduction  from  Africa,  he  possesses 
the  same  principle.  Every  stranger  is  always  struck,  on  visiting  a  slave 
country,  with  the  characteristic  slow  movements  of  this  people  under  all 
circumstances.  Many  a  hungry  traveler,  from  a  non-slaveholding  conn- 
try,  has  cursed  this  slow  movement  while  impatiently  waiting  two  tedi'^ 
ous  hours  for  a  negro  cook  to  prepare  a  meal,  which  at  last  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  nothing  requiring  such  a  length  of  time;  as  the  whole 
interminable,  never-changing  bill  of  fare,  would  consist  of  coffee,  com- 
bread  and  bacon.  ' 

Upon  a  plantation  where  they  are  universally  well  treated,  they  caUi 
by  a  promise  of  rewards,  be  induced  to  quicken  their  speed  in  a  busy 
time ;  but  under  a  system  of  bad  treatment  and  attempted  force,  they 
will  at  such  a  time  slacken  their  speed  and  perform  their  work  in  a  more 
careless  and  slovenly  manner — nxing  generally  upon  the  most  busy 
time,  or  pressing  emergency,  to  do  so.  Attempt  to  force  them  with  the 
lash  when  in-  this  mood,.and  youwilt  fail,  for  it  has  no  terrors  for 
them — they  actually  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  nervous  insensibility  that 
shields  them  from  suffering. 

This  silent  though  effectual  law  of  his  nature,  is  a  far  better  protection 
for  him  than  any  printed  code.  Until  his  condition  is  assimilated  to  a 
comparative  state  of  ease  and  comfort,  the  master  is  a  greater  sufierer 
than  the  slave,  for  they  will  break,  waste,  destroy,. idle  away  time,  feign 
sickness,  run  away,  and  do  all  manner  of  things  to  vex  and  torment 
him.  If  he  fail  to  give  them  enough  of  wholesome  food,  he  will  lose 
four  fold  the  value,  by  the  petty Jarceny  that  they  will  practice  upon  hinirf 

Finally,  in  self  defense,  the  avaricious  master  is- compelled  to  make 
the  condition  of  his  slaves  as  comfortable,  or  nearly  so,  as  others  in  his 
own  neighborhood,,  or  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  look  ruin  in  the 
fkce,  or  run  mad  with  vexation. 

The  fact  is  notorious,  that  slaves  are  better  treated  now  than  formerly, 
and  that  the  improvement  in  their  condition  is  progressing;  portly  from 
their  masters  becoming  more  temperate  and  better  men,  but  mainly  from 
the  greatest  of  all  moving  causes  in  human  actions — self  interest.  For 
masters  have  discovered  in  the  best  of  all  schools — experience — that 
their  true  interest  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  humane  treatment, 
comfort  and  happiness  of  their  slaves.  And  many  masters  have  discov-- 
ered,  too,  that  their  slaves  are  more  temperate,  more  industrious,  more 
kind  to  one  another,  more  cheerful,  more  faithful  and  more  obedient, 
under  the  ameliorating  influences  of  religion,  than  under  all  the  driving 
and  whipping  of  all  the  tyrannical  task-masters  that  have  existed  since 
the  day  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  driven  to  the  task  of  making 
Egyptian  brick  without  straw. 

And  [  do  most  fearlessly  assert  and  defy  contradiction,  that  in  no  part 
of  this  Union,  even  in  puritan  New  England,  is  the  Sabbath  better  kept 
by  master  and  slave,  by  employer  and  hireling,  or  by  all  classes,  high 
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and  low,  rich  and  poor,  than  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  I  have 
often  heen  told  that  that  thing,  so  cbccursed  of  God^  existed  in  all  its  most 
disgusting  deformity,  wretchedness  and  sinful  horror.  From  the  small 
phintations,  the  slaves  go  more  regularly,  and  better  dressed  and  behav- 
ed, to  church,  often  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  than  any  other  class 
of  laborers  that  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with.  Upon  many  of  the 
large  plantations,  divine  service  is  performed  more  regularly  and  to  lar- 
ger and  more  orderly  audiences,  than  in  some  county  towns. 

Upon  one  plantation  that  I  visited  in  Mississippi,  I  found  a  most 
beautiful  little  Gothic  church,  and  a  clergyman  furnished  with  a  house, 
provisions  and  servants,  and  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  to  preach  to 
master  and  slaves.  Upon  another,  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  lovely 
lake  Concordia,  where  the  slaves  outnumber  the  whites  twenty  to  one, 
upon  which  I  spent  some  pleasant  days,  I  took  upon  myself  to  inquire 
particularly  of  the  overseer,  not  himself  a  religious  man,  and  at  first  op- 
posed to  religious  instruction  for  slaves,  what  had  been  the  eflTect  of  the 
earnest  and  fatherly  admonitions  and  worship  of  the  owner  with  his 
slaves  every  Sabbath  day,  and  was  assured  that  it  had  a  most  beneficial 
eflbct 

If  any  man  can  witness  some  of  these  happy  meetings  of  slavehold- 
ers and  slaves  that  I  have,  and  not  feel  his  heart  more  softened  toward 
the  influences  of  religion  than  he  would  in  listening  to  the  harangue  of 
some  mistaken  fanatic,  who  would  sever  the  bonds  so  closely  knit  be- 
tween such  a  patriarch  and  his  children,  even  if  that  bond  should  be 
severed  in  blood,  I  have  only  to  say  that  his  heart  is  not  afiected  by  the 
same  influences  that  mine  is. 

Upon  another  plantation  I  visited,  the  master  is  a  most  decided  infi 
del;  yet  so  convinced  is  he  of  the  advantage  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  slaves,  that  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  teach  them  what  he  is 
so  unfortunate  that  he  cannot  believe  himself.    Of  course,  from  them  he 
bides  his  own  unbelief 

And  the  manner  that  some  of  thi?  infidel  master's  slaves,  walk  in  the 

Gh  of  Christian  duty,  might  well  be  followed  by  those  1  know  most 
d  in  denunciation  of  all  men  who  dare  to  hold  their  fellow-men  in- 
subjection. 

And  these  few  cases  mentioned,  are  by  no  means  isolated  ones.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that  there  are  more  Christian  com- 
municants, counting  black  and  white,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  Protestant  Christendom,  containing  the  same 
number  of  souls.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  are  such  numbera 
of  professing  Christians  in  the  free  States  who  deny  that  man  can  own 
a  slave  and  still  be  a  Christian. 

And  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  say,  that  the  action  of  English  arrogance 
and  ignorance,  which,  under  the  name  of  abolition  of  slavery,  seeks  to 
throw  a  fire-brand  into  the  explosive  magazine  of  southern  excitability, 
for  the  hidden  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  Union,  aided  as  it  is  in  this 
country  by  political  demagoguism,  ignorant  fanatacism,  and  honest  be- 
lief that  slavery  is  the  accursed  thing  of  Grod,  has  done  more  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilization,  comfort  and  happiness,  among 
the  slaves,  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

Do  we  not  forget  the  command,  *' judge  not  lest  je  be  judged," 
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when  we  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  slaveholder  and  denounce  him  as 
destitute  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  refuse  to  as- 
sociate and  commune  with  him  as  a  brother,  because  he  happened  to  be 
born  in  a  southern  clime  to  the  inheritance  of  slavery. 

And  here  let  me  inquire,  what  is  slavery — as  you  understand  it?  Is 
it  to  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  housed,  better  lodged,  better  pro- 
vided and  cared  for  in  infancy,  sickness  and  old  age,  better  loved  and 
respected  by  master,  mistress,  children  and  fellow  laborers,  better  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and,  finally,  at  the 
close  of  a  long  life  of  light  labor,  comfort  and  happiness,  to  be  better 
and  more  decently  buried,  than  are  millions  of  the  laboring  population 
of  FKBEMEN  in  Europo,  and  thousands  of  the  same  class  in  this  boasted 
land  of  liberty?  For  this  is  most  truly  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the 
South. 

And  if  you  answer,  still  he  is  a  slave — I  answer,  true,  he  is  a  slave. 
And  what  is  a  freeman  1  Stand  forth,  first,  ye  who  shout  <'  long  live 
queen  Victoria;"  while  I  display  the  enviable  condition  of  Britania's 
free  bam  citizens.  Come  forth  from  your  damp  and  crowded  cellais 
and  fireless  dens  of  squalid  wretchedness,  and  exhibit  your  starved  and 
emaciated  forms,  your  sickly  countenances,  your  toil-worn,  youthful, 
crooked  spines,  your  swelled  joints  and  contorted  limbs,  clothed  in  so 
scanty  a  supply  of  filthy  rags  that  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  harbor 
the  vermin,  or  hide  the  nakedness,  of  proud  anti-slavery  England's  free- 
men I  Come  forth  from  your  dark  and  dismal  coal-mine  cavernSi  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  you  live  upon  a 
scanty  pittance  that  barely  supports  life,  while  you  are  able  to  toil,  but 
DOW  you  are  past  it:  come  forth,  then,  and  enjoy,  in  your  toil-worn  pre- 
mature old  age,  the  comforts  provided  for  you  in  freedom's  work-houae. 

Stand  up  ye  full  fed,  hard  toiling  laborers  upon  the  soil  ye  do  not,  and 
cannot  own,  for  I  would  see  how  even  the  best  classes  of  England'js 
free  born  agricultural  laborers,  who  produce  all  that  lords  and  bishops 
eat,  do  eat  themselves!  Seven  pounds  of  coarse  black  bread  and  four 
ounces  of  meat  per  week.  Ah!  that  is  freemen's  food,  is  it?  Now  uke 
me  to  your  lodging  room — for  I  would  see  where  you  rest  your  weary 
limbs  after  partaking  of  such  sumptuous  fare. 

It  is  here — men,  women  and  children,  like  hogs  huddled  together. 
But  ye  are  freemen,  and  dare  not  murmur  at  your  lot,  or  neglect  your 
labor,  for  thus  you  will  be  driven  forth  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  free- 
men's fare,  and  be  free  to  starve,  or  steal,  to  prolong  your  miserable  life 
upon  the  food  provided  for  convicts  and  refused  to  you  while  honest. 

We  hear  the  sound  of  the  factory  bell,  that  tells  the  English  opera- 
tive of  that  world  of  machinery,  of  that  government  who  fain  would 
supply  mankind  with  all  their  manufactured  articles,  that  he  is  now  free, 
at  nine  at  night,  to  retire  to  hisaupper  and  his  bed.  We  see  them  come— 
infants,  youths,  adults,  men  and  women,  but  never  old  age :  that  dwells 
not  here.  But  why  are  those  children  carried  upon  parents'  backs- 
are  they  sick  ?  No  i  Then  where  is  the  energy  of  youth  that  should 
prompt  them  to  run  and  skip  and  shout  and  play,  when  escaping  from  a 
day  of  confinement?  They  have  been  worked,  beat, duck'd  and  starv- 
ed, and  compelled,  like  machines,  to  stand  up  to  their  toil,  till  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  releasing  bell,  they  sink  to  the  fioor,  unable  to  put  forth 
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another  efibrt.  and  would  rather  there  die  than  undertake  at  this  hour  to 
walk  to  their  miserable  homes.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  old  age,  hale 
and  hearty,  is  not  here — when  we  see  such  waxen  visagps,  and  incubus- 
like  languor,  sitting  upon  tiie  youth  and  prostrating  their  vital  ener- 
gies. 

But  let  us  follow  the  haggard-looking,  miserably  clad,  hard-working 
operotives  of  the  English  factory  system,  to  their  homes,  their  supper, 
and  their  bed— down  through  this  iiithy  lane,  down  into  that  dismal 
cellar,  see  them  go— sixty  men  women  and  children  in  a  room  not  large 
enough  for  six,  nor  fit  for  the  abode  of  any  human  being.  And  there  is 
the  supper  sumptuously  set  forth  ;  but  there  is  no  table— no  chair — no 
plate — no  knife^ — no  fork— no  spoon.  And  why  should  there  be,  for 
there  is  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  coarse  black  bread  and  a  cup  of  raw 
Bohea  tea  for  each — and  the  breakfast  will  be  the  same — and  the  din- 
ner, potatoes  fried  in  lard  and  perhaps  a  few  smalt  bits  of  meat ;  and 
the  lodging,  a  litter  of  straw,  made  fihhy  by  long  use — for  there  straw 
costs  money — in  which  all  huddle  together,  lying  close  to  keep  each 
other  warm,  and  from  which  all  must  rise  at  early  dawn,  to  resume  the 
daily  toil — under  a  more  severe  task-master  than  the  southern  slave's 
overseer. 

But  to  the  proof  An  extract  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  factory 
overseer,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1832. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  cliastiito  tliom  (the  factorv  cliilclrcn)  when  thoy  vrvro.  al- 
most faintiiifif,  and  it  hurt  my  fiH?lings  :  tlicii  tlic^  would  spring  up  and  work 
pretty  well  for  anotlier  hour — ^but  tlio  last  two  or  ihrw  lioum  was  my  hard«^t 
work',  for  tliey  then  got  so  exhausted." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  speaking  of  the  factory  that  he  owned,  deposes 
as  follows: 

"I  was  struck,  whonerer  I  visited  the  factories,  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  bad  health,  and,  in  many  ca<«cs.  the  ntintcd  growth  of  the  children. 

Witnesses  also  prove  that  the  mind  and  morals  suf!t.'r  equally  with  the 
body.  That  death,  a  lingering  miserable  death,  which  some  of  the  emi- 
nent medical  witnesses  do  not  hesitate  to  call  "  murder*^  and  "  infanti- 
eid^y  is  the  effect  of  working  children  in  a  clo?e  room  of  confined  at- 
mosphere, sixteen  hours  a  day.  That  such  unremitting  toil,  and  mea- 
gre diet,  deforms  the  body,  impairs  the  health,  breaks  the  constitution, 
and  swells  the  bills  of  mortality,  among  the /reem^n  of  slave-denounciqg 
old  England.  Shall  I  be  told  that  this  is  free  labor — that  the  master  in 
England  has  no  power  to  compel  these  slaves  of  the  factory  system  (or 
^'  opcratires^  1  must  call  them,  since  ^Z/ive  sounds  offensive  to  frer-inan's 
ears)  to  overwork  themselves — that  they  can  quit  their  employer  when- 
ever they  please,  etc.  ?  Alas  the  law  of  necessity  is  upon  them — endure 
or  die ! 

Now,  lest  this  language  sound  too  strong,  allow  mo  to  present  lan- 
guage from  hiirh  quarters.  It  is  extracts  from  English  papers,  prefaced 
by  one  of  our  own  country.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Sl'fferino  i.v  K.vulam). — It  la  next  to  impoM«ible  for  the  people  of  this 
country  t<i  f(»nn  any  opinion  of  {hv  sutfcrinfr  condition  of  the  imniciisc  nias.ses 
<»f  theliopeless  poor  in  Kiii^land.  We  learn,  from  an  Kn«r1ish  paiMT,  that  a  j»ub- 
lie  nifetinij  of  the  inhabitan1.<  of  T-.eeds  was  held  a  few  weeks  Viforc  the  sailini; 
of  the  labt  steamer,  to  investigate  tlie  condition  of  the  unemployed  p«ior — and  a 
16  VOL.  I. 
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report,  carefully  drawn  up  from  detailed  accouiiU,  was  read  to  tLc  meeting. 
Tte  extent  of  destitution,  as  represented  in  this  report,  is  indeed  frightful.  It 
appears  tliat  there  are  twenty  thousand  individuals  in  Leeds  who  are  living  on 
lis  pence  a  week  each — iibout  twenty  ceut-sl     The  report  said  : 

*•*  The  most  harrowing  descriptions  were  given  by  some  of  the  visitors  of  the 
scenes  they  had  witnessed.  '*Tne  cases  of  ailtress,"  says  Dr.  Smiles  (editor  of 
the  Leeds  Times),  "of  extrt>me  distress  that  had  come  under  his  notice  that 
morning,  had  harrowed  up  his  very  soul.  [He^r,  hear.]  There  was  one  case 
which  he  would  particularly  mention.  He  had  noted  down  the  name,  and  he 
was  sure,  if  any  doubts  exi.sted,  individuals  might  satisfy  themselves  as  U}  the 
correctness  of  the  statements.  At  the  end  of  iirooke  street  there  wiis  a  small 
cellar  dwelling,  nine  feet  bytwelve,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  llie  enu- 
merator. The  dwelling  was  so  considerably  beneath  the  street,  that  only  half  of 
the  window  was  above  it.  It  was  a  damp,  disagrec<ible,  ill-lighted,  ill-ai*ix>d.  dea. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  that  apartment  they  found  three  families,  consisting  of  six- 
teen individuals,  nine  who  slept  in  it  every  ni^hl.  [Sensation.]  There  were 
four  adults,  and  twelve  children.  Six  individuals,  constituting  one  family, 
slept  upon  a  litter  of  straw,  huddled  together,  not  like  human  beings,  not  even 
like  annuals,  for  their  situation  was  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  comfort  of 
our  dogs  and  our  horses  in  our  stables.  [Hear,  licir.]  Other  four  or  five  .<lept 
(»u  a  bed  of  shavings,  and  the  remaining  tive  slept  on  another  miserable  1x;d  m 
the  apartment.  When  they  entered,  the  ])oor  mother  was  weeping,  lier  infant 
was  on  her  knee  in  the  last  stage  of  a  fatal  disease,  dyiu<^  without  any  medical 
assistance.  [Sensation.]  The  family  were  entirely  destitute,  no  means  of  sub> 
sistance,  no  weekly  earnings,  no  parish  relief.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  w^as  one 
iustance."  We  fear  Leeds  may  stand  for  a  sample  of  nearly  every  town  in  the 
manufacturing  districta.  Winter  is  rapidly  advancin^r  on  a  population  without 
employment,  and  without  property,  what  they  had  havmgbeen  parted  with  in  or- 
der to  supply  their  most  pressmg  wants.  It  was  stated,  too,  by  Dr.  Smiles,  that 
*'  thesinall  grocers  were  failingaud  becoming  bankrupts  in  large  numbers.  Many 
were  not  able  to  paj  their  debts.  This,  again,  acted  on  middle  class  men  in  a 
higher  condition  of  life  ;  and  he  could  state,  whatmost  of  them,  perhaps,  know, 
'  that  a  large  uumbL'r  of  the  first  class  tradesmen  have  recently  become  bankrupts." ' 

"  Another  paper,  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  the  30th  ult.,  says  : 

*' '  The  winter  is  not  yet  commenced,  yet  the  general  distress  throughout  the 
country  has  arrived  at  such  a  point,  that  nothing  but  a  wholesale  famine  can 
carry  it  further.  From  Paisley,  the  accounts  are  frightful — so  frightful  that 
even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  although  he  still  adheres  to  liis  non-inter\'ention  as  a 
Minister,  declares  his  readiness  to  forward  a  private  subscription  for  its  amelio- 
ration as  an  individual,  in  the  Potteries,  famine  stalks  abroad;  thousands  are 
starving;  and'those  who  would  cruelly  attempt  to  delude  Uie  sufferers  into  the 
lielief  that  machinery  is  the  cause  o/^ their  distress,  may  read,  in  the  general 
destitution  there,  the  refutation  of  their  foolish  falsehood.  In  the  PotU'ries  there 
is  no  other  machine  worked  but  the  potter's  wheel  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In 
the  metropolis,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  general  destitution,  in  the  fact,  that 
even  printers,  usually  the  mast  prosi)erous  of  the  classes  who  live  by  lai)or,  are 
appealing  to  private  l»enevolence,  with  the  appalling  fact,  that  twelve  hundred 
compositors  and  prttssmen  are  unemployed,  and  many  of  them,  with  large  fami- 
lies, are  actually  in  a  stiirviug  state.' 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  distress 
among  the  working  classes,  prevailing  at  Stockport: 

"'All  the  other  trades  are  equally  suffering.  Such  is  the  extreme  starvation 
point  to  which  they  ant  reducixl,  that  their  wives  are  to  be  Si^en  begs^ing  from 
door  to  door,  or  gathering  the  disgusting  offals  that  an>  to  be  met  with  in  the 
^.treets.  Meat  and  water  are  a  luxury  which  few  can  boast  of,  and  as  for  tire, 
whole  houses  are  without  a  spark.  Last  week,  upward  of  two  hundred  fresh 
men  turned-out  for  wagi?s,  and  there  is  every  rear«on  to  fear  that,  ere  long,  that 
nmnU'r  will  be  frighiluUy  increa.sed.  The  constant  cry  of  the  men  in.  "Are 
we  i<>  die  of  starvation,  or  sett  our  children  fall  before  our  faces,  fnmi  hunger, 
while  ])lenty  a1>ounds  in  llie  land?"  The  situation  of  the  fen)ale<  Uri^gars  all 
docripiion — naked,  shivering  with  cold,  and  faint  f mm  hunger,  they  are 
parading  the  streets  and  imploring,  with  tears  and  supplications.  a'»istaiice 
for  lii'jiuselves  and  tlieir  faniL^hing  children.'  " 
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From  another  paper  I  give  further  extracts  illustratiVe  of  the  subject 
under  examination. 

"Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  condition  of  the  *Fhee'  laboring  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain.    We  give  ^atistical  facts : 

|»*'*ln  London,  one-tenth  of  the  population  are  paupers,  and  20,000  persons 
rwe  every  morning  without  knowing  where  they  are  to  sleep  at  night.     The 
paupers,  criminals,  and  vagrants,  alone,  are  1,800,000.' — bison's  Fiineip.'et  a/ 
Papula  vm. 

**  *In  Liverpotd,  there  are  7,800  inhabited  cellars,  occupied  by  39,000  persons. 
The  ^reat  proportion  of  these  cellars  arc  dark,  damp,  confined,  ill-ventilated, 
and  dirty.' — Mr,  6'  aney^»  Report  to  Vie  Hou^e  of  O/mmnjis. 

"  Dr.  Kobertson,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Manchester,  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  among  the  laboring  classes,  sums  up  thus  the  accumulated  evils 
incident  to  their  condition : 

"'Too  early  employment — too  long  employment — too  much  fatigue — no  time 
for  relaxation — no  time  for  mental  impi;pvement — no  time  for  the  care  of 
health — exhaustion — ^intemperance — indifferent  food — sickness — premature  de- 
cay— a  large  mortality.' 

"The  same  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  laboring  poor  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  their  state  is  not  more  favorable  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  perfect  life  of  body  than  that  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  He  re- 
marks : 

"'What  I  say  concerning  these  poor  people,  is  the  result  of  much  ol>ser>'tition 
of  thein,  and  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  lift  the  vail  from  a  subject  surrounded  by 
many  respectable  prejudices.  »  «  «  »  «  Their  extreme  poverty,  and  their 
constant  labor  so  influence  them,  that  the  majority — I  am  sure  I  speak  within 
bounds — ^have  never  tlie  enjoyment  of  health  after  forty  years  of  age.  This  is 
the  result  of  bad  food — insufficient  clothing — ^rit'earing  toil — and  the  absence  of 
aU  hoi>e  of  any  better  in  this  world.' 

"  •  The  peasant's  house  is  not  the  abode  of  |oy  or  even  comfort.  No  "  children 
ran  to  li:<p  their  sire's  return,"  or  "climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 
The  chilarcn  are  felt  to  be  a  burthen,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  lying  on  beds 
worse  than  the  lower  animals ;  they  are  ragged,  or  clothed  by  chanty ;  untaught, 
or  taught  by  charity ;  if  sick,  cured  by  charity ;  if  not  starved,  fed  by  proud 
charity,'  Ac. 

"Dr.  Kay,  in  his  description  of  the  Factory  System,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  the  artizan  : 

^  "  '  Domestic  economy  is  neglected — domestic  comforts  are  unknown.  A  meal 
of  the  coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste,  and  devoured  with  equal 
precipitation.    Home  has  no  other  relation  to  him  than  that  of  shelter — few 

} pleasures  are  there — it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a  scene  of  physical  exhaustion, 
rom  which  he  is  glad  to  escape.  His  house  is  ill-fumisnea,  uncleanly,  often 
ill-ventilated,  perhaps  damp ;  nis  food,  from  want  of  forcthouslit  and  domestic 
economy,  is  meagre  and  innutricious ;  he  is  debilitated  and  iiypochoudriacal, 
and  falls  the  victim  of  dissipation.'  " 
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SPIRIT  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHII.Oi«OPI!V;  DOCTRINE  OP  PRACTICAL 
REt«n.Tfl;  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDCK;  THE  PRACTICAL  SCIENt^ES  ;  RELA- 
TIVE EUt'CATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  NORTH  AND  eoUTII  ;  IN  NEW  ORLEANS; 
UNIVER.^^ITYOF  LOUISIANA  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  PROFESSORSHIP;  OUT 
LINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECv*NOMY,  COMMERCE  AND  HTA- 
TISTICS. 

•  [Th«*  ft»llowing  was  tJie  opening  lecture  before  the  Chair  of  Political  Eronom^, 
dmi  iicr  e  and  bialitt  f '  of  tneUmversity  of  Louisiana,  at  Nyw  Orleans,  1^4^,  the 
first  chiiir  «»f  the  kind  in  our  country.  It  Is  publisheil  in  order,  as  far  iw  posf.il)li«,  to 
stimulate  commercial  education  among  our  youth.    All  oyer  tlie  country  we  now 
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find  chairs  of  practical  sciences,  etc.>  being  introduced  into  colleges,  etc.  Since 
the  period  of  our  first  sus^gestions  in  regard  to  a  commercial  urofessorship,  in 
l84o,  we  have  been  gratified  to  see  the  increasing  interest  ■u'liicn  the  subject  be- 
gins to  attract.  The  South,  too,  is  becoming  cver^'  year  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  regard  to  education,  and  is  builaiug  up  everywhere  her  own  insti- 
tutions. An  unfavorable  view  is  tAken  in  thcMecture  of  the  seductions  of  New 
Orleans.  This  would  not  retard  the  advancement  of  a  University.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  a  great  city  presents  greatly  more  advantage  than  evil  in  inatten 
of  education.  "VVe  often  find  as  much  ininionility,  too,  in  a  country  village. 
What  is  said  about  the  defeelie  edtKalion  of  planters*  *ons,  applies  more  to  tne 
old  southern  States.  In  some  of  the  south-westeni  States  it  does  not  ai>pl7  at 
all.  We  submit,  however,  tliat  practical  instruction  is  always  too  rare,  if  it  be 
objected  that  Oimtntrce,  in  the  lecture,  is  made  more  prominent  than  Jli^ncul' 
ture,  which  is  its  noble  parent,  the  reader  will  find,  by  turning  over  the  back 
pagc*s  of  the  Review,  this  is  not  our  mind.   In  the  4th  volume,  pjige  436,  we  have 

Sublished  a  lecture  upon  •^grictUture  and  ,Agriculturai  Viases  before  the  State 
oriety  and  became  more  entliusiastic  than  is  our  wont.     The  Chair  will  not 
neglect  agriculture  as  its  published  l^irculars  and  advertisements  will  show. 

It  should  be  obser\-ed  tiiat  many  passages  and  paragraphs  in  the  lecture  are, 
in  the  identical  language  of  the  lecturer,  used  in  other  writings.  In  the  haste 
with  which  the  lecture  was  written,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  this  or  find  bet' 
ter  expressions.    To  the  reader,  however,  tliey  will  all  be  alike  new. — £d.] 

In  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the  present  century  with  every  other 
that  has  preceded,  in  the  history  of  man,  there^can  be  discerned  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  diflerent  direction  which  has  been  given  to 
the  operations  of  mind,  and  the  difierence  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
knowledge  distributed  throughout  the  masses  of  society. 

The  ancients  were  curious  in  the  speculations  which  they  indulged, 
and,  in  regard  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Ethics  and  Theology,  their 
philosophers  reached  a  very  high  elevation.  In  Metaphysics  and  Logic, 
in  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  elevated  achievements  of  modern  times.  Upon  these  studies  and 
exercises,  the  whole  force  of  the  human  intellect  was  employed ;  and 
within  their  narrow  circle  was  embraced  all  that  was  held  attainable,  or 
even  desirable. 

However  limited  the  field  of  knowledge,  its  distribution  throughout 
the  masses  of  society  was  incomparably  more  so.  Philosophers  make 
the  worst  of  all  teachers.  To  descend  from  their  stilts,  and  encounter 
the  rude  contact  of  ordinary  pedestrians,  were  suicidal  lo  their  dignity 
and  importiincc.  They  did  not  attempt  this.  They  had  academies  and 
lyceums,  to  be  sure;  but  in  these  they  were  certain  to  be  attended  only 
by  those  from  the  higher  and  wealthier  walks  of  society.  The  light 
which  vvent  out  from  them  was  but  a  fickle  flame,  illuminating  feebly 
the  heights,  and  leaving  the  plane  surfaces  of  society  in  primitive 
obscurity. 

The  few  favored  ones  who  were  admitted  to  the  Academy,  the  Lyce- 
um, or  the  Porch,  were  initiated,  as  it  were,  into  the  mysteries  of  science, 
which  they  were  taught  would  be  degraded  by  the  least  popular  contact 
Hence,  the  esoteric  and  exoteric  doclrlnes— the  one  etheriulized  and  puri- 
fied, to  be  received  and  held  by  the  neophytes— the  other  gross  enough, 
and  sensual  enough  for  the  muhitude.  Thus,  with  the  multiplication  of 
great  men,  dwarfed  less  and  less  the  smaller  ones.  Could  more  have 
been  expected  of  mere  philosophers  ?  Well  has  Bacon  said  of  them—' 
'•  Like  the  stars,  they  arc  high  ;  but,  like  the  stars,  they  give  little  light, 
because  of  their  so  great  elevation." 
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But  this  era  passed,  and  there  came  another,  when  such  learning  as 
had  accumulated  in  the  world  sought  refuge  from  barbarous  invasion  in 
the  cloisters  of  monks  and  monasteries.  The  great  men  of  the  earth 
would  have  none  of  your  monkish  letters  and  erudition,  and  arms  and 
viol»'ncc  were  the  sure  and  sole  passports  to  distinction. 

The  people — the  people,  about  whom  demagogut-s  in  all  ages  have 
pratetf  so  much— were  afar  ofl^  little  regarding  or  understanding  these 
inauers.  The  philosophers  and  scholars  monopolized  to  themselves  all 
the  results  of  tht-ir  investigations  by  sealing  them  up  in  vast  folios,  made 
up  in  the  dead  languages.  It  was  not  even  yet  perceived  that  such  sub- 
lime conceptions  and  reasonings  could  be  discoursed  of,  and  elaborated, 
in  the  common  parlance  of  the  vulgar  tongues. 

But ''  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  "  was  destined  still  as  the 
**  head  of  the  corner."  Man  was  worlving  out.  insensibly,  but  step  by 
step,  his  own  regeneration.  He  found  the  compass — he  found  the  print- 
ing press:  he  found — but  who  shall  enumerate  his  rapid  and  brilliant 
discoveries?  A  trumpet  voice,  from  hill  and  vale,  preached  deliverance. 
The  sublimities  of  philosophy,  v/hich  sought  no  connections  with  earth, 
were  to  be  leveled,  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  mm  to  become, 
henceforward,  the  true  rules  for  determining  his  investigations.  The 
nature  and  essences  of  matter  and  spirit  sunk  in  importance,  and  into  in- 
significance, in  comparison  with  the  fates  of  this  matter  and  spirit.  In 
the  subtile  mazes  of  scholastic  teachings,  these  laws,  like  essences  and 
substances,  were  not  to  be  derived.  The  chemist's  crucible  and  retort 
became  necessary — Nature,  as  she  is,  must  be  explored  and  analyzed — 
(acts  collected  and  arranged — inferences  drawn,  and  principles  fi.xed. 
Theory  and  fad  are  the  poles  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.  Hacoa 
has  risen  up  against  Aristotle,  and  vindicated  fact  in  the  face  of  all  na- 
tions and  men.  The  Baconian,  or  inductive,  method  of  philosophy  is 
born,  which,  disregarding  all  subtiliies  and  crudities — all  theories  and 
conjectures — seeks  alone  in  the  wide  world  for  facts,  and  receives  nothing 
else  for  science  and  knowlefige.  It  was  humiliating  to  the  philosophers, 
that  they  must  become  as  little  children,  interrogating  Nature  in  regard 
to  the  simplest  truths !  How  much  more  complimentary  to  human 
reason  to  arrive  at  truth  by  withdrawing  altogether  from  the  gross  ma- 
terial world,  atid  Ending  it  in  the  subtile  operations^ of  mind.  But  when 
this  first  lesson  wws  learned,  the  morning  stars  might  have  sung  for  jov ; 
for  the  world  had  entered  upon  its  milh^nium.  The  lines  and  bounda- 
ries of  science  were  distinctly  marked;  the  path  of  exploration  pointed 
out  so  simple  that  the  wayfaring  man  might  follow  it  The  world, 
itself,  from  this  moment,  began  to  be  one  great  school-house — taught  no 
longer  by  robed  philosophers  and  cloistered  monks,. but  by  every  atom 
distributed  from  the  all-bounteous  hand  of  Nature. 

It  is  a  remark  tf  Bulwer,  in  rel&tion  to  our  own  times,  that  the  masses 
of  soci^'tVi  in  every  af^e,  are  as  well  informed  as  the  teachers  and  phi- 
losoph«*rs  of  the  preceding.  Thousjh  the  observation  be  not  true,  in  the 
broadestt  sense,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  induce  gratulation  that  the  seeds  of 
proifn-ss  have  been  so  abundantly  sown.  It  is  a  proud  satisfaction  that 
humanity  asserts  its  dignity,  and  that  science  and  philosophy  are  no  lon- 
g*'r  set  aside,  and  reserved  as  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  particular  or- 
ders, or  classes,  or  nations  of  men.     To  the  hovel  of  the  peasant,  and 
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the  pnlice  of  the  magnate,  light  travels  on  its  way,  alike  uninterrupted 
and  free,  illuminating  and  cheering  with  its  rays;  and,  from  the  depths 
of  poverty  and  want,  the  native  genius  may  emerge,  to  share  glory  with 
the  princes,  and  rulers,  and  teachers  of  the  world.  The  printer*s  glori- 
ous art  levels  all  distinctions  ;  and  the  penny  sheet,  as  well  as  the  gilded 
folio,  will  chronicle  the  nfiairs  of  nations,  and  the  advances  of  science. 
A  farlhing  becomes  as  potent  as  a  fortune. 

Now  is  it  we  perceive  that  obsolete  and  impracticable  learning,  over 
which  wholie  lifetimes  have  been  spent — in  whose  ponderous  tomes  the 
little  mustard  seed  is  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  lost,  for  ail  practical 
purposes — is  not  the  only  object  of  regard.  The  acts  and  pursuits  of 
life — the  highest  as  the  humblest — may  be  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
the  teachings  of  genius,  and  the  explorations  of  learning.  Scholars  are 
invoked  from  their  closets  into  the  busy,  active  world,  where,  if  they 
lose  any  thing  in  the  rude  contact,  they  gain  more,  in  learning  that,  to 
influence  the  age,  it  is  more  necessary  to  keep  up  with  than  attempt  to 
go  beyond  it.  The  achievement  of  to-day  creates  the  want  of  to-mor- 
row, and  thus  is  the  progression  endless. 

The  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  world  have  united,  at  last,  in 
this  movement  of  the  peppl*^.  The  waves  have  been  beating  up  against 
the  antique.  Metaphysics,  Philott)gy,  and  Dialectics,  though  yet  high, 
aad  justly  high,  in  rank,  are  jostled  in  their  stately  and  measured  tread 
by  Civil  Engineering,  by  the  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  the  Chemis- 
try of  Agriculture  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  Commerce,  the  mysterious 
and  inexhaustible  powers  of  the  Steam  Engine.  Venerable  Oxford,  and 
Harvard,  and  Yale,  throw  away  their  stiff  Latin  and  Greek  formulas, 
in  which  student  and  professor  might  once  only  hold  courteous  discourse. 

And,  indeed,  my  fellow  citizens,  jf  men,  rather  than  ''walls,  and  for- 
tifications, and  towers,"  constitute  the  stat**,  it  is  not  mere  aggregate  mass- 
es, without  reason,  discipline,  intellect.  We  must  rise  far  higher.  Na- 
ture bequeaths  the  elements,  but  they  must  be  fashioned  into  a  shape, 
which^  in  her  highest  munificence,  she  does  not  give.  Victorious  in 
"arms,  on  (he  battle-ficld-^shedding  abroad  over  all  countries  and  men 
her  political  influences — the  terror  of  despots  and  tyrants — our  country's 
mission  is  but  partially  achieved.  Beyond  this,  and  above  this,  she  must 
•* snatch  a  grace."  Thank  God,  in  her  apotheosis,  intellect  shall  be  ele- 
vated with  liberty — Science  with  human  rights — genius,  learning,  artSy 
with  political  equality.  No  longer  it  may  be  the  only  grent  Republic — 
let  it  be  for  our  country  to  claim  the  noble  precedence  of  them  all. 

In  this  favored  land,  blessed  by  so  many  of  the  bounties  of  God,  can 
any  region  be  content  with  actual,  or  alleged  inferiority  f  Can  the 
South,  which  has  ever  contributed  such  gloiious  spirits  to  the  national 
councils,  and  in  the  field  ?  Can  the  Wkst,  whose  teeming  millions, 
striding  onward  in  wealth  and  in  power,  leveling  greatswildernesses,  and 
sweeping  from  mountains  to  mountains,  innumerable?  We  honor 
Now  England's  temples  of  learning,  and  monuments  of  genius — her 
scholars,  poets,  philosophers,  authors  and  inventors — her  arts  and  sci- 
ence a>sociations — but  in  this  our  admiration,  let  us  not  be  unjust.  Shall 
we  o(  the  South  be  the  mere  "omside  baibarians,"  lighting  up  fetble 
torches  at  their  fanes?  No  !  nol  We  submit  not  to  such  humiliation. 
The  Athens  of  America — the  Corinth— the  '*  very  eye  of  Greece,**  cao 
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only  be  placed  in  the  chilled  regions  of  the  North  by  reversing  its  ancient 
position.  The  civilization  of  the  world  has  come  from  the  South,  as  all 
historic  shows.  Let  our  young  and  rising  generation  set'k  the  light,  as 
it  is  reflected  from  their  own  hill  tops,  and  through  their  owii  valleys.  . 
Let  not  a  tyrant  necessity  subject  them  to  periodical  banishment  from 
home,  and  its  associations,  at  the  tenderest  period,  to  form  amon^  a  dis- 
tant people,  habits,  feelings,  and  thoughts  at  variance,  frequently,  and 
frequently  opposed^  to  those  they  have  left  behind.  Is  it  thus  that  we  would 
rear  up  men  to  battle  for  the  rights  and  institutions  which  belong  to  them, 
and  which  have  come  down  to  them  from  their  fathers  as  an  inheritance? 

The  people  of  Louisiana,  almost  a  new,  but  a  high  minded,  liberal^ 
and  progressive  people,  have,  in  primary  convention,  established  among 
their  fundamental  laws,  one  for  the  organization  of  a  Home  University 
io  the  heart  of  this  i^reat  city,  to  distribute,  in  all  times,  to  the  countless 
thousands  who  shall  seek  domicil  here,  the  blessings  of  science  and 
knowledge.  The  Medical  department  has  already  been  in  operation 
many  years,  and,  under  the  ablest  supervision,  attracted  students  from  ev- 
ery section  of  the  valley.  The  Law  department,  under  charge  df  some 
of  the  first  jurists,  exhibits  the  most  flattering  prospects.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Letters,  eflToris  will  be  made  to  secure  the  same 
high  results,  at  the  earliest  day,  and  the  success  of  this  branch  will  very 
much  depend  upon  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  our  wealthy  and 
enterprising  citizens,  w^ho,  from  their  abundance,  can  spare  the  means  to 
provide  for  the  permanent  advancement  of  New  Orleans.  Already  hav,e 
been  found  a  White,  a  Burke,  and  a  Touro.  Of  the  Academical  de- 
partment we  might  remark  similarly. 

Thousands  of  youth  are  attracted  annually  to  our  city  from  every 
Quarter  of  this  great  Republic.  They  seek  fields  of  enterprise  and  use- 
fulness. The  spells  and  fascinations  of  a  gay  metropolis  are  thrown 
around  them,  and  every  thing  administers  to  the  indulgence  of  passion. 
The  restraints  which  society  in  general  imposes,  are  not  recognized  here, 
for  its  doors  are  closed.  The  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  in  New  Orleans.  We  have 
scarcely  a  public  library;  certainly  not  one  in  the  broadest  sense  public. 
Our  public  lectures  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  they  have  been  the  ofll^ 
spring  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  a  few  citizens.  May  not  the  advent  of  a 
b(ettt;r  day  be  hailed  in  the  progress  of  the  Institution  we  arc  commein- 
oratini??  Will  not  our  city  aflford  new,  and  higher  attractions  ?  Shall 
not  men  of  science  and  letters  be  allured  hither,  and  anxious  students, 
from  Jill  the  West,  and  South,  and  the  neighboring  regions  of  .Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies?  Though  many  despond,  let  us,  at  least,  hope. 
The  glorious  consummation  may  yet  await  us. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  University  which  is  sui  generis^  and  de- 
serving of  all  praise:  antique,  obsolete,  impracticable  learning — if  I  may 
so  express  myself— is  to  have  no  place.  The  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  is  upon  the  most  liberal  system  of  progress.  Like  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute^  at  Washiuirton,  its  object  is  to  diflfuse  knowledge  among 
men,  and  not  among  philosophers  !  It  throws  away  the  stilts — it  removes 
its  bead  from  the  stars — it  comes  down  by  the  side  of  man,  as  he  is,  in- 
terrog:itini:r  his  wants,  and  seeks  to  make  him  better,  and  nobler,  and 
more  fitted  for  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  toward  society.     In  one 
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word,  it  is  an  Institution  for  the  people^  where  all  may  come  and  drink 
of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and,  as  we  hope  in  the  result  to  add, 
^*  without  money  and  without  price.'* 

One  of  our  citizens,  whose  history  extends  back  further  than  the  Amer- 
ican history  of  New  Orleans;  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  extended  trade, 
has  amassed  wealth  and  opulence;  but  whose  ready  hand  has  ever  been 
open,  and  whose  enlarged  heart  embraced  every  scheme  of  public  wel- 
fare and  advancement,  has  come  forward,  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  to  aid 
m  the  establishment  of  this  Institution.  I  think  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
undue  panegyric,  when  I  say,  the  act  is  one  of  noblest  character,  and  is 
deserving  of  commendation  and  imitation,  in  all  times;  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  excellent  citizen  will  meet  with  that  reward  in  the  approvinga 
of  his  own  heart,  which  is  beyond  all  praise  or  approval  of  the  world. 

The  idea  which  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  JVIaunsel  White,  in  coq- 
tributing  his  support  to  the  University,  was  that  the  active,  practical  com- 
munity should  be  represented  in  it.  and  receive,  in  ^n  especial  degree,  the 
marks  of  its  fostering  attention.  The  idea  was  worthy  of  the  profession 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  mit^ht  have  asked,  and  indeed  did 
ask,  why  it  was,  in  regarding  the  various  Universities  and  Colleges  of  our 
own  and  of  other  countries,  that  no  provision  had  ever  been  thought  of, 
or  at  least  adequately  carried  out,  in  favor  of  the  mercantile  classes? — 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  nalure  and  character  of  their  pursuits,  worthy 
of  illustration  by  science  and  letters,  and  capable  of  being  advanced  by 
the  deductions  of  philosophy,  and  the  results  of  enlightened  experience? 
Is  the  merchant  hom^  or  is  he  made  by  the  alow  and  patient  operations 
of  thought,  recognizing  the  most  liberal,  enlarged  and  enlightened  views? 
The  mere  trader  and  peddler  are  bom,  and  natural  cunning  and  cupidity 
may  urge  them  into  opulence,  without  the  intervention  of  any  teachings, 
or  a  single  liberal  sentiment!  It  was  this  peddler  enterprise  which  macle 
the  proud  Earl  Warwick  say,  "  I  like  not,  man,  the  trader  spirit,  the  spir- 
it that  cringes  and  higgles  and  splits  straws  for  pence^  and  roasts  eggs  by 
other  men's  blazing  rafters."  The  craven  spirit  of  such  men  is  well  re- 
buked by  Burke,  who  claims  their  ledgers  as  their  Bibles,  their  iron  chesis 
as  their  altars,  and  their  mon^y  as  their  God!  The  true  merchant  scorns 
the  association  of  such  men.  He  looks  for  his  bright  exemplars,  to  the 
Roscocs  and  Medicis  of*  the  world,  and  cherishes  that  high  purpose,  that 
noble  resolve,  those  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments,  which  make  the 
merchant  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  the  man,  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  the 
public  benefactor. 

"Undiitain'd  the  man  should  thro'  the  trader  shine, 
And  show  the  8oul  unlabeled  by  his  craft." 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  South,  too,  was  there  much  to  at- 
tract attention  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  its  merchant  interests.  Why, 
throughout  all  these  States,  has  the  whole  field  of  our  commerce  been 
left  open  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  constant  stream  of  adventur- 
ers, who  flock  among  us,  and,  with  many  noble  and  distiiif^^uished  excep- 
tions, of  which  our  city  nflR)rds  the  happiest  instances,  are  ready,  like 
birds  of  passage,  to  be  ofT again,  to  expend  the  result  of  their  few  years' 
thrift  in  beautifying  and  adornincf  every  other  section  of  the  Union  than 
our  own  ?  The  reason  is  but  too  plain— our  citizens  have  been  conteiit 
with  the  once  rich  but  now  decaying  results  of  agriculture^  and  from  ig- 
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norance  of  the  true  nature  and  dignity  of  commerce  and  the  elevating 
influences  it  is  calculated  to  exert,  have  rather  shunned  a  participation  in 
it  The  sons  of  the  planters  have  preferred  to  stock  the  learned  profes- 
sions heyond  the  possibility  of  demand,  or  to  indulge  in  idleness,  vice 
and  dissipation.  These  baleful  errors  have  been  sapping  our  prosperity, 
and  no  where  more  than  at  the  South  is  it  necessary  to  rescue  commerce 
and  place  it  upon  that  proud  pedestal  which,  in  the  world's  afllairs,  it  is 
yet  destined  to  occupy. 

In  New  Orleans,  too,  a  city  more  strictly  commercial,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  which  has  sprung  up  as  it  were 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi,  an  infant  Hercules — feeding,  grow- 
ing, and  enlarging  upon  trade,  and  incapable  of  a  single  breath  without 
the  workings  of  its  great  arteries — stretching  out  its  broad  arms  and  draw- 
ing in  the  wealth,  resources  and  power  of  an  empire— challenging  in  its 
march  to  greatness  and  threatening  to  outstrip  every  other  commercial 
mart  upon  the  continent; — in  New  Orleans  was  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant classes  deserving  of  highest  consideration. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Convention  of  the  Southern  States,  held 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  consider  the  low  state  of  our  commercial  interests 
declared: 

"  That  this  Convention  cannot  too  eamefltly  recommend  the  speedv  adoption, 
bjall  their  fellow  citizens,  of  measures  to  introduce  etmmercial  edtuation;  to 
tnun  up  their  youth  to  habits  of  business,  and  thus  to  establish  a  body  of  mer- 
chants whoso  every  interest  and  feeling  shall  be  centered  in  the  countiy  which 
reared  and  sustained  them." 

The  founder  of  the  professorship  of  Political  Economy,  Commerce, 
and  Statistics  in  the  University,  did  me  the  honor,  many  months  ago,  to 
interchange  views  with  me  in  regard  to  his  reflections  and  designs,  and 
to  request  a  plan  to  be  drafted  which  might  in  some  degree  meet  them, 
and  be  capable  of  being  put  into  immediate  operation.  With  an  humble 
desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way,  in  extending  the  great  interests  whose 
advocacy  I  had  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  I  complied  with  the 
request,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  capable.  It  pleased  the  Board  to  adopt 
the  plan— organize  the  chair,  and  by  a  flattering  unanimity  invite  me  to 
its  occupation.  Grateful  for  the  honor,  but  anxious  for  the  service,  with 
a  will  and  an  enthusiasm  which  cannot  but  make  amends  for  most  de- 
ficiencies, I  did  not  deliberate  in  my  course,  and  without  one  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary recompense  adequate  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  toils  and  la- 
bors assumed,  I  appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens,  this  evening,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  a  course  of  investigations  which  1  dedicate  to  your  service. 

Without  attempting  to  mark  out  in  its  details  the  path  which  will  be 
pursued  by  future  and  abler  occupants  of  this  Chair,  long,  long  aftt^r  my 
own  connection  with  it  has  ceased,  or  even  to  declare  in  advance  the  di- 
rection I  will  myself  take.  I  will  yet  say  this  in  all  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness, that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  our  founder,  nor  would  it  at  all 
comport  with  my  own  feelings,  to  mingle  in  any  manner  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  chair,  the  questions  of  paity  and  its  politics  which  divide  and 
distract  the  country.  Higher,  infinitely  higher,  is  the  chair  of  the  Uni- 
versity placed,  and  in  its  investiijrations,  truth  alone,  eternal  and  immu- 
table truth,  is  the  polar  star,  whether  twinkling  in  the  crest  of  friend  or 
foeman — truth  which  knows  no  favors,  admits  no  partisanship,  pertains 
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to  no  country,  time  or  men,  independent  of  the  support  of  the  great  and 

powerful,  most  beautiful  when,  trodden  under  foot,  it  glitters  amid  dust 

and  rubbish — above  the  clouds  of  passion  or  of  prejudice.     For  certainly, 

says  Bacon,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  the  mind  turn  upon  the  poles 

of  truth. 

"Truth  ever  lovely  aince  the  world  began. 
The  foe  of  tyrauts  and  the  friend  of  man." 

Standing  upon  the  porch  of  the  temple  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  it  will  be  as  well  for  us  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  its  interior  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  individual  features  to  be  traced  and  studied  hereafter. 

Political  Economy  is  its  great  basement — what  is  political  economy? 
It  has  been  fashionable  with  those  whose  strongest  argument  is  ever  a 
sneer,  to  dt-cry  political  economy  as  an  abstract,  unintelligible,  imprac- 
ticable science,  adaptpd  only  to  the  closet.  Now,  without  confusing  our- 
selves with  terms  and  definitions,  let  us  ask,  at  the  outset,  if  any  study 
which  proposes  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  mankind  and  add 
to  their  comforts,  does  not  at  once  arise  to  the  highest  dignity  and  chal- 
lenge respect  at  least  if  not  investigation.  In  one  word,  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  whole  foundation  of  political  economy,  and  if  it  has  effect- 
ed any  thing  in  this  field  for  the  amelioration  of  man,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  nations,  it  would  be  most  unjust  and  illiberal  to  charge  upon  it 
that  it  has  not  done  every  thing,  and  that  it  has  not  reached  certainty 
upon  all  points,  or  enfranchised  itself  altogether  from  theory  and  conjec- 
ture. It  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  the  field  of  research  proposed  is 
sufficiently  large  and  important  to  argue  some  fruits,  and  if  error  and 
doubt  have  been  often  commingled  in  the  results,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
throw  overboard  all  theology,  moral  science,  and  medicine,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  political  economy. 

Politicil  economy,  says  Dr.  Lieber,  refers  only  to  the  general  causes 
affecting  the  productive  faculties  and  means  of  a  nation ;  meaning  by 
productive  faculties  and  means,  the  capacities  and  resources  for  producing 
things  that  have  an  exchangeable  value.  Thus  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, the  laws,  the  judicial,  social  and  economical  institutions,  the 
schools,  the  religion,  the  morals,  soil,  geographical  positions,  climate, 
artS;  indeed  all  the  circumstances  in  the  character  and  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple so  far  ns  they  have  an  effect  upon  the  public  wealth,  i.  e.,  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  subjects  'of 
this  science.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  science  of  lofty  and  libtTal  character, 
not  identified  with  that  of  politics,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  indeed 
one  of  iis  branches ;  for  a  man  would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for 
a  Stale,  who  would  be  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  affecting  its  produc- 
tive capacity. 

Ii  is  without  doubt  true,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  first 
efforts  to  collect  and  combine  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
the  names  of  Gassendi,  Sismondi,  etc.,  are  amongr  ihe  fathers  of  the  sci- 
ence. Their  labors,  however,  and  those  of  the  French,  long  afterward, 
were  mostly  deinched  essays  upon  the  leading  branches  of  trade,  etc. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  great  idea  of  the  Wealth  of  Na^ 
tions  was  elaborated  in  the  profound  mind  of  Adam  Smith.  For  the 
firsi  time,  political  economy  was  systematized  and  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  taught,  as  was  said  of  Btackstone's  -lectures,  to  speak  in  the  language 
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of  (he  gentleman.  This  profound  philosopher  brought  light  and  con- 
sistency out  of  chaos  and  though  in  regfard  to  many  important  particu- 
lars he  may  have  been  led  into  error,  yet  upon  the  vvhole  the  value  of 
his  researches  and  deductions  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated,  or 
the  substratum  upon  which  he  has  rested  them  ever  removed.  As  iiom 
a  jTreat  torch,  all  subsequent  lamps  have  been  lit 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists  or  the  agricultural  system  of  Quesnai, 
is  now  regarded  entirely  exploded.  Wages,  rent^  the  poor  laws ,- sources 
of  value ^  division  of  labor ^  etc.,  are  still  open  questions;  so  also  the  deft- 
nitions  of  wealthy  and  productive  labor,  the  nature  and  measures  of  val- 
ue, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principles  of  demand  and  supply,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  rent,  the  causts  which  determine  the  wages  of 
labor  and  the  profits' of  stocky  xhe  causes  which  practically  retard  and 
limit  the  progress  of  wealth,  the  level  «.f  the  precious  metals  in  different 
countries^the  principles  of /aj-a^fo/ij&c.  Mr.  Malthus  confesses  there  "are 
in  political  economy  great  general  principles  to  which  exceptions  are  of 
the  most  rare  occurrence,  and  prominent  landmarks  which  may  almost 
be  depended  upon  as  safe  guides;  but  even  these,  when  examined,  will 
be  found  to  resemble  in  most  particulars,  the  great  general  rules  in  mor- 
als and  politics,  founded  upon  the  Unown  passions  and  prejudices  of  hu- 
A)an  nature;  and  whether  wc  advert  to  the  qualities  of  man  or  of  the 
earth  he  is  destined  to  cultivate,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  science  of  political  economy  bears  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  science  of  morals  and  politics  than  to  that  of  mathematics." 

Another  important  branch  of  the  duties  of  this  chair  is  addressed  to 
CouMERCH — what  is  commerce?  what  its  history.^  what  its  influences? 
what  the  importance  of  the  merchant  classes,  and  what  the  subjects  which 
shall  employ  our  future  investigations?  These  are  points  we  proceed 
now  hastily  to  consider. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  define  Commerce.  In  its  largest  sense  it 
may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  all  the  changes  and  operations  perform- 
ed upon  commodities,  after  the  point  of  tneir  complete  production  and 
until  that  of  their  consumption  ;  excludmg  that  class  or  that  quantity  only 
which  is  consumed  by  its  producers.  In  this  respect  we  regard  not 
merely  the  questions  of  bargain  and  sale,  but  the  thousand  others  which 
are  concerned  in  bringing  producers  and  consumers  together. 

Let  us  then  mark  the  history  of  Commerce.  To  the  Phcenicians, 
some,  and  ihe  Arabians,  others,  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  naviganon,  or 
foreign  trade.  Tyre,  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  as  famed  for  its  traffic,  in 
Holy  Writ,  as  in  profane  writers.  Isaiah  calls  it  the  common  city  o(  all 
nations — the  center  of  all  commerce — the  "queen  of  cities."  Carthage, 
a  colony  of  the  same  people,  with  700,000  inhabitants,  sent  out  its  mer- 
chant fleets  beyond  the  pillars  of  Heicules,  along  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe,  reaching-  Biitain,  and,  perhaps,  America  itself  This  from  500 
to  1000  years  before  Christ.  The  Arabians  traded  in  the  Oriental  seas, 
and  supplied  the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians  with  their  produce  These 
seas  were  to  them  as  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tyrians ;  and  Dr.  Gar- 
cin,  in  an  elaborate  tract  upon  the  subject,  maintains,  that  in  the  Oriental 
seas — perhaps  at  Malacca  and  Guzurale — were  found  the  Opiiir  and 
Tarshish,  \*  hence  Solomon's  fleets  brought  gold  and  precious  spices; 
being  instructed  by  the  Arabians,  or,  perhaps,  even  Clueen  Sheba  herself. 
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Alexandria,  under  lead  of  the  Ptolomies,  now  rose  in  commercial 
rank,  and  became  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
Red  Sea;  by  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia;  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  Africa.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  still 
continued  to  conduct  great  trade,  and  was  only  inferior  to  the  Eternal 
City  in  grandeur  and  populousness.  From  the  opulence  it  furnished, 
the  Romans  were  induced  to  frame  their  laws  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade.  .The  Saracens  overwhelmexi  this  commercial  prosperity,  which, 
though  it  partially  revived  again,  perished  at  last  when  the  Portugese 
stole  a  march  to  the  Indies  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•All  Scandinavia  and  the  Northern  Hive  poured  down  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  upon  Rome\  their  myriads  of  barbarians. 
Huns,  Groths,  Vandals,  Alarics  and  Auilas — these  terrific  men  swept 
away  all  traces  of  civilization  for  a  gloomy  period,  and  with  fire  bdJ 
sword  desolated  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe.  Commerce  received  a 
death  blow  in  the  struggles  of  this  era. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  period  of  darkness  and  gloom 
which  settled  upon  the  seats  of  ancient  letters,  civilization  and  commerce, 
when  the  lights  of  Rome  and  Greece  had  been  put  out,  and  bloodshed, 
anarchy  and  fierce  discord,  attained  their  despotic  empire.  It  seemed  as 
if  God  had  cursed  and  withered  the  fair  work  of  his  own  hand. 

If  Italy  witnessed  the  flickering  and  expiring  rays  of  that  light  which 
in  its  full  blaze  had  illumined  the  ancient  world,  it  was  on  the  soil  of 
Italy  that  it  was  re-lit  again  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  darkened  Europe  caught  the  first  faint  beams  of  morning 
which  broke  upon  the  world.  The  night  of  arts,  sciences  and  commerce 
was  dissipated  in  the  lights  which  shone  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  free 
Italian  republics. 

We  are  to  speak  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  who  are  to  modern  ages  what 
Tyre  and  Carthage  were  to  those  which  had  been  numbered  before  the 
Ciiristian  era.  Inspired  with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  full  of 
the  holy  associations  of  the  moment,  Byron,  standing  on  the  '' Bridge 
of  Sighs,"  and  viewing  the  ruins  of  Italian  glory, 

**  Where  Venice  sat  in  state  throned  on  her  hundred  isles/' 

with  full  heart  and  impassioned  eloquence,  lamented  over  the  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic,  her  "dead  doges,"  her  perished  commerce,  her  "crum- 
bling palaces ''and  exhausted  treasures: 

"  In  youth  she  was  all  glory — a  new  Tyre ; 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory — 
The  '  Planter  of  the  Lion/  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea  ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite." 

Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa  excelled  in  genius,  spirit  and  enterprise,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Driven  from  barbarian  invasion  to  their  retreats, 
these  republics,  territorially  contracted,  and  little  favored  in  soil,  reached 
to  a  pitr.h  of  opulence  and  empire  which  excites  our  highest  admiration. 
Their  rich  argosies  went  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  mari- 
ners braved  the  storms  of  every  ocean.  Liberty  spoke  in  their  halls, 
and  law  resumed  again  its  sway.     One  of  the  best  commercial  codes 
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which  the  world  has  ever  known,  wc  are  told,  orinrioaled  in  the  coun- 
cils of  PJM. 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  Crusades  in  this  era  of  the  world's 
enlightenment,  all  history  attests  that  they  introduced  into  £uro])C  East- 
ern tastes  and  customs,  and  led  the  wav  to  an  extension  of  commerce, 
and  ultimately  to  a  new  era  of  light,  truth  and  liberty. 

Edward  III  was  the  father  of  English  commerce.  Before  his  reign 
DO  advances  of  any  character  had  been  made  in  that  country  to  extend 
ils  foreign  intercourse,  but  Edward  set  himself  in  earnest  to  build  up  and 
ettablish  the  kingdom.  He  invited  over  from  Flanders  artizans  and 
workmen,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  originated  the  manufacturing 
system  of  England,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  the  motives 
which  were  held  out  to  this  enterprising  body  of  men,  as  they  are  fur- 
nished for  us  in  a  venerable  record.  They  were  told  that  in  England 
^they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  till  nothing  but  their  fullness 
should  stint  their  stomachs;  that  they  should  have  buxom  wives,  seeing 
the  richest  yeomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their 
daughters  unto  them."  The  products  of  the  labors  of  these  craftsmen, 
feeding  upon  ''  fat  beef  and  mutton,"  to  respectable  corpulency,  became 
soon  known,  and  famous  in  the  markets  of  all  Europe. 

Feudalism  began  now  to  totter  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchant 
interests,  and  went  out  in  that  last  b.ittle  on  the  heath  oi  Gladsmoor, 
when  Warwick,  its  great  representative — the  proud  Baron — the  '•  King 
maker** — fell,  like  a  huge  tower,  under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  Mer- 
chant King. 

Ho  1  what  a  giant  struggle  was  there.  Grander  and  more  awful,  says 
Bulwer,thnn  all  individual  interests,  were  those  assigned  to  the  fortunes 
of  this  battle,  so  memorable  in  the  English  annals ;  the  ruin  or  fall  of  a 
dynasty;  the  fall  of  that  warlike  Baronage  of  which  Richard  Neville 
was  the  personation — the  crowning  flower — the  greatest  representative, 
and  the  last;  associated  with  memories  of  turbulence  and  excess  it  is 
true,  but  with  the  proudest  and  grandest  achievements  in  our  history — 
with  all  such  liberty  as  had  been  achieved  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
with  nil  such  glory  as  made  the  island  famous — here  with  Runny niede, 
and  there  with  Cressy — the  rise  of  a  crafty,  plotting,  imperious  dcspot- 
iim,  based  upon  the  growing  sympathies  of  craftsmen,  and  traders ;  and 
ripening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Tudor  tyranny,  the  republican  reaction 
under  the  Stuarts,  the  slavery  and  the  civil  war;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  concentration  of  all  the  vigor  and  life  of  genius  into  a  single  strong 
government ;  the  graces,  the  arts,  the  letters  of  a  polished  Court ;  the 
freedom,  the  energies,  the  resources  of  a  commercial  population,  destin- 
ed to  rise  above  the  tyranny  at  which  it  had  at  first  connived,  and  give 
to  the  emancipated  Saxon  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  commerce,  snys  Robertson,  in  his  admirable  chapter 
introductory  to  the  History  of  Charles  V,  the  progress  of  commerce  had 
considerable  influence  in  polishing  the  manners  of  European  nations, 
and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  It 
tends  to  wear  oflT those  prejudices  that  maintain  distinction  and  animosity 
between  nations;  'it  softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men;  it  unites 
them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  tics — the  desire  of  supplying  their 
mutual  wants ;  it  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing,  in  every  State, 
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an  order  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests  to  be  the  g:uardian8  of  pub- 
lic tranquility.  In  proportion  as  commerce  innde  its  way  into  the  difler- 
ent  coiintrirs  of  Europe,  they  successively  turned  their  attention  to  those 
objects  and  adopted  those  manners  which  occupy  and  distinguish  polish- 
ed nations. 

We  come  at  last  to  consider  ihc  subject  before  us  in  connection  with 
the  past  and  present  history  of  America.  There  is  reason  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  ample  enterprise,  and  stubborn,  unyielding  spirit  of  the 
people  who  fled  across  the  ocean  fiom  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world, 
and  established  among  the  deep  forests  of  the  new,  the  germs  of  a  naiioD, 
which  has  already  biH!ome  great.  What  could  subdue  the  spirit  of  a 
people  like  this?  Rugged  as  tlu'ir  own  wild  homos,  the  infant  colonists 
braved  the  seas  and  the  storms.  They  dug  the  graves  of  tyrants  with 
the  same  implements  that  brought  them  bread  out  of  the  soil.  Strug- 
glinsf  with  the  desperate  savage  at  one  moment,  they  braved  at  the  next 
the  fierce  storms  and  monsters  of  the  deep.  There  is  no  adolescence  in 
such  a  people.  They  spring  into  manhood's  vigor  from  the  infant's 
imbecility. 

"*  "Whilst  we  follow  thciu/'  8aid  Burke,  "among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  holiold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recessefl  of  Hudson's 
Bay  ami  Davis's  Straits ;  while  we  arc  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, we  hear  (hat  tliej  hare  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that 
they  are  at  tlie  antipodes  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  South. 
Fandand  Islands,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  national 
ambition  to  gm^,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting  place  in  the  progress  of  their  vigors 
ous  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the 
accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw 
the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  nm  the  longitude 
and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  alonij[  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  wlint  ia 
vexed  by  their  fisneries,  no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils.  Neither 
the  perseyerance  of  Holland  nor  the  actiyity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and 
firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  earned  tliis  most  perilous  mode  of  har- 
dy industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people,  a 
people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood." 

m 

To  what,  more  than  to  the  pressing  exigencies  and  commercial  wants 
of  the  Stati'S  of  this  Union,  can  be  attributed  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  adopted  that  federal  compact  which  makes  us  one  toward  all  the 
world  ?  Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  our  fed- 
eral constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  that  period  our  advance  has  already 
rivalled  the  dreams  of  eastern  fiction^.  Every  sea  and  navigable  water 
under  the  face  of  heaven  sees  the  white  wings  of  our  shipping,  and 
hears  the  bold  voices  of  our  mariners.  Our  flag  is  upon  the  deep,  ^nd 
it  floats  alike  at  either  pole  and  at  the  equator — on  the  uttermost  limita 
of  the  iriobe.  Great  as  has  been  our  progress  in  the  past,  there  is  a 
prophetic  voice  which  tells  us  that  we  have  but  begun  to  enter  upon  that 
bright  and  glorious  ''  empire  of  the  seas"  which  is  yet  to  be  ours.  We 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  cities  which  occupy  rank  with  the  Tyres 
and  Ciirtbag^s  of  antiquity,  and  must  rival  the  Londons  of  the  present 
day.  To  what  is  New  York  indebted  for  that  extraordinary  pos'ition 
whicb  she  has  taken  in  the  republic,  but  to  the  centralization  of  nearly 
all  of  its  for^'ign  trade  in  her  midst;-  and  New  Orleans,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  latitude,  is  she  not  marching  onward  in  the  same  pathway  at 
a  ratio  which  is  equally  amazing? 
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Wo  have  thus  rapidly  traced  the  history  of  commerce;  and  in  regard 
to  its  influences,  and  the  importance  of  the  merchant  classes,  shall  be 
equally  as  brief. 

No  empire  was  ever  established,  so  universal  in  its  sway,  so  power- 
ful in  its  control,  so  capable  of  binding,  iudissoiubly  together,  the  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  mankind,  as  the  one  over  which  King  Commerce 
wields  his  scepter  in  the  nineteenth  century.  When  the  rod  of  this  po- 
tentate is  broken  into  pieces,  we  know  not  where  the  influence  is  to  oume 
from  to  bring  together  again  and  unite  its  disjointed  fragments.  Despite 
of  all  the  beautiful  theories  and  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  interests 
of  mankind  constitute  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  bond  of  their 
union. 

Whether  for  Britain,  for  France,  or  for  Russia,  for  the  South  Seas 
and  the  Pacific,  or  for  Republican  America,  there  is  but  one  voice  now, 
and  that  cries  for  trade.  Buy  or  sell  are  the  pregnant  words  in  every 
language  under  heaven.  The  Rialto  is  the  center  of  the  world's  nego- 
tiations. For  this  navies  float  upon  the  ocean — for  this  grave  embas- 
sies receive  audience  from  the  Tamahamasof  the  Pacific,  or  talk  Chi- 
nese with  the  potentates  of  the  Celestial  Empire ! 

Commerce  is  a  natural  guardian  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Under  its 
influence  the  highest  results  have  been  stimulated.  To  what,  for  in- 
stance, can  the  astonishing  progress  and  perfection  to  which*  astronomy 
has  been  carried  be  attributed,  more  than  to  the  ever-arising  wants  of 
navigation?  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
has  been  promised,  at  different  periods,  the  highest  premiums  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  set  astronomers  at  toil  which  only  terminated  in  bril- 
liant discovery.  The  various  problems  of  navigation  even  now  demand 
the  highest  labors  of  these  men  in  every  country,  and  the  mere  tables 
of  a  nautical  almanac — the  calculation  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and 
pirallaxes— calls  into  action  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  which  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated.  '1  he  mariner's  compass,  quadrant, 
or  chronometer,  are  miracles  of  art  as  well  as  of  science.  From  every 
nalipn  in  the  world  commerce  has  brought  together  her  trophies,  and 
laid  them  at  the  feet  of  science.  W about  leaving  his  closet  the  student 
of  nature  may^  arrive  at  profound  results  in  the  investigation  of  animals, 
plants,  shells,  and  minerals,  scattered  over  the  whole  globe — above  the 
earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  Every 
tit  and  science  acknowledges  its  large  indebtedness  to  the  hand  of  com- 
Bierce  for  the  influence  it  is  enabled  to  wield  over  nature  in  extending:  the 
empire  and  dominion  of  man. 

Commerce  is  the  parent  of  civilization.  We  are  acquainted  with  but 
one  agency  which  excels  it  in  perpetuating  peace  and  good  will  among 
men,  and  elevating  national  character,  and  that  agency  is  Christianity. 
But  even  the  heralds  of  the  cross,  with  all  their  noble  and  inspiring 
theme,  have  not  penetrated  further  into  the  depths  of  savage  wilder- 
nesses or  among  the  fiercest  islands  of  the  ocean — have  not  crossed 
mountains  and  deserts  more  desolate  and  terrific — have  not  plunged 
more  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  horrid  idolatry,  cannibalism  and  semi- 
demoriism,  than  have  these  men  of  bales  and  merchandises,  in  their 
search  after  trade.  They  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  missinnury, 
where  they  have  not  acted  as  his  pioneer,     h  is  thus  with  the  hunters 
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and  trappers  of  Oresron  and  California,  who  as  far  upward  as  ihc  Rus- 
sian limit  and  South  lo  Mexico,  prosecute  trade  with  the  savage,  as  yet 
ignorant  of  his  soul  and  of  his  Maker,  [t  is  most  strikingly  thus  in  (he 
case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Commerce,  acting  as  the  adjunct  or 
handmaiden  of  Christianity  amongst  the  savages  there,  has  transformed 
ihem  into  men  and  into  citizens.  We  see  atrophy  won  to  civilization — 
a  people  added  to  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  take  the  extremest  limit  of  the  ocean,  the  stormiest  islet  of  the 
sea,  struggling  against  a  thousand  billows,  and  what  do  we  findf  The 
sailor  and  the  trader  have  bcf^n  there;  and  the  return  of  the  ''white 
wings"  is  hailed  by  anxious  multitudes,  who  bring  out  their  treasures, 
to  be  bartered  for  the  veriest  trifles  of  civilization.  From  the  inter* 
course  which  arises,  new  wants  are  stimulated  in  their  bosoms.  They 
begin  to  think  with  the  new  objects  which  occasion  thought  Their 
views  and  ideas  are  naturally  expanded  to  a  wider  compass,  and  they 
are  insensibly  molded  in  the  type  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
highest  admiration  and  wonder.  Mysterious,  beneficent  and  wise  are 
the  ways  of  Providence,  when  even  the  interests  of  men  are  called  into 
requisition  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  their  existence. 

Commerce,  in  fine,  is  what  it  has  been  beautifully  entitled :  "  The 
golden  girdle  of  the  globe."  It  binds  together  all  the  great  families  of 
men.  It  teaches  that  they  are  creatures  of  like  wants,  errors  and  neces- 
sities. It  determines  them  to  be  component  parts  of  a  great  and  mag- 
nificent system  which  God  has  devised,  and  which  requires  the  con- 
curring movements  of  every  part  to  be  preserved  in  its  perfection  and 
duration.  It  forbids  them  to  treat,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  the  foreigner 
cast  upon  their  shores  as  a  barbarian  deserving  of  death,  or  to  confis- 
cate his  shipwrecked  effects,  but  urges  rather  the  doctrines  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Even  the  laws  which  regulate  it  are  based  upon  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  right,  and  bind  upon  the  conscience  of  men  from 
their  very  nature.  As  Mansfield,  the  most  celebrated  commercial 
lawyer  of'^his  age,  said  of  them,  quoting  the  splendid  language  of  Cicero : 
"  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romfs,  alia  Alhanis :  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac;  sed  H 
omnes  gentes,  el  omni  tempore  una  lex  ei  sempetuma,  ei  immorlalis  eon- 
iinebat :" — they  are  not  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at^ Athens;  they 
do  not  fluctuate  from  extreme  to  extreme;  but  among  all  men.  and  in 
all  times,  the  laws  of  commerce  are  one  and  immutable. 

I  shall  not,  then,  be  regarded  as  overrating  the  importance  of  the 
merchant  classes.  In  England,  the  degree  of  Thane  was  formerly 
conferred  upon  the  successful  prosecutor  of  three  voyages,  '•  A  prime 
minister  of  France,  and  several  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  are  exam- 
ples,'' says  Mr.  Beawes,  '*  which  might  countenance  anv  one  remaining 
in  trade."  '•  Wise  and  great  traders,"  says  Mr.  Postlethwait,  "  have 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  lord  chancellors  of  England,  have  been  created 
peers  of  the  realm,  bannerets,  and  privy  councillors,"  and  he  enumer- 
ates a  long  line  of  such,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Michael  de  la  Pole. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  any  of  the  latter  or  more  numerous 
instances,  or  to  those  eminent  men  who  have,  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union, 
from  the  commercial  ranks,  done  so  much  to  elevate  our  national  char- 
ade r  and  prosperity.  '•  The  splendor,  the  power,  the  dignity,  being 
thus  raised  by  trade,  it  must  be  unaccountable  folly  and  infatuation  te 
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lessen  that  one  article  in  our  estimation,  which  is  the  only  foundation 
whence  we  all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are  raised,  and  hy  which  we  are 
enriched  and  maintained." 

How  important  then,  that  the  mercantile  classes  should  be  liberally 
educated  for  their  pursuits ;  and,  in  a  country  like  ours,  that  the  citizens 
of  every  pursuit  be  possessed,  at  least,  of  the  general  and  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  commercial  operations,  which  are  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  age. 

We  have  not  space  in  this  lecture,  but  have  given,  in  a  printed 
programme,  the  course  of  instruction  intended  by  this  Chair  the  present 
season,  though  little  more  can  be  expected  than  to  set  it  fairly  into  opera- 
tion. Should  the  Chair  meet  with  wide  and  liberal  encouragement, 
adjunct  professors  might  be  appointed,  under  the  diflerent  important 
heads — a  special  hall  constructed — library,  reading-room,  with  ail  the 
journals  of  the  day,  from  all  countries  in  the  world — to  these,  add  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  to  which  ship  masters  could  greatly  contribute 
from  time  to  time;  and,  by  a  system  of  enlarged  liberality,  the  whole 
could  be  made  entirely  free  and  public  to  every  one  desirous  of  inform- 
ation.    This  would  be  worthy  of  ^he  great  city  of  New  Orleans ! 

I  am  sure  that  this  audience  will  agree  with  me  now  in  the  reflection 
of  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  an  eminent  British  merchant:  *'  I  think  it  a 
mortal  distemper  in  trade,  that  we  have  so  few  men  of  University  learn- 
mg  conversant  in  true  mercantile  employment.'' 

But  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  though  some  reflections  were  in- 
tended upon  the  remaining  department  of  the  professorship— statistics 
and  AGRICULTURE.  I  have  invited  several  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
other  States  to  deliver  occasional  lectures,  upon  subjects  of  a  practical 
character,  and  general  interest,  from  this  Chair,  and  thus  aid  in  extend- 
ing its  usefulness.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  University,  and  these 
lectures  will,  of  course,  be  public.  I  shall  also  deliver  occasional  public 
lectures  myself,  upon  subjects  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  our  own 
country,  in  resources,  wealth  and  power.  For  under  heaven,  as  it  was  the 
destiny  of  the  savage  aboriginal,  incapable  of  civilization  and  with  no 
law  of  progress  ingrafted  upon  his  nature,  to  fade  away  before  the 
steady  advances  of  European  arms  and  policy,  so  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  of  America,  by  its  flexibility  and  its  power,  by  the  new  ele- 
ments which  it  has  taken  to  itself,  in  the  trying  yet  triumphant  scenes 
through  which  it  has  pasBed,  will,  and  must,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
events,  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  continent  of  America,  aiding 
and  directing  them,  adding  life  and  vitality,  rousing  dormant  energies, 
and  developing  upon  the  theater  of  the  world  movements  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  that  history  can  furnish  before  the  deluge,  before  the 
era  of  Christ,  and  since,  shall  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Here  are  all  the  elements  of  greatness  combined — the  indomitable 
will,  the  stern  endurance,  the  inflexible  and  hardy  spirit  of  independ- 
ence; the  high  daring,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the  adventurous,  unlimited 
enterprise ;  the  genius,  resolute,  active,  intrepid ;  inexhaustible  in  re- 
sources, elastic  in  vigor  and  in  freshness,  buoyant  ever,  and  hoping  on, 
and  executing,  amid  every  trying  scene,  every  difficulty,  and  danger, 
and  disaster — triumphing  everywhere^  and  in  all  thing$  ! 

17  VOL.   L 
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ART.  IV.— MANDPACTURB  OF  BHGAE. 

A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  BACCHARIlfE  LiaUIDB  • 

[OONOLUDSD.] 

This  demonstration  will  result  from  the  comparative  examination  of 
the  D^grand  apparatus  with  that  of  Howard,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view — not  the  mutilated  apparatus  of  E^grand,  needlessly  complicated 
and  partially  perverted,  such  as  it  has  pleased  MM.  Derosne  and  Cait 
to  construct  it — but  the  apparatus  as  it  ought  to  be,  enjoying  the  pleni* 
tilde  of  its  refrigerating  action,  and  performing  its  normal  conditions. 

The  following  calculation  has  for  its  subject  an  apparatus  which 
works  off  290  hectolitres  of  juice  per  day: 

This  apparatus,  we  observed  on  page  1 18,  does  not  need  to  evaporate 
more  than  13,500  k.  of  water  per  day  in  its  close  pan.  The  close  pan 
of  the  Howard  apparatus,  with  which  we  compare  it,  and  which  operates 
upon  290  hect.  of  juice  per  day*  has  been  reckoned  with  its  appurten- 
ances at  fr.  12,500,  because  that  pan  should  evaporate  27,000  k.  of* 
water  per  day. 

Proportionally,  ve  will  estimate  the  dose  pan  of  Uke  D^grand  apparatas 

and  its  appurtenances  at 8;000  fr.- 

As  to  the  aur  pumpg,  we  have  said,  that  the  D^grand  ajroaratas 
has  use  for  only  two  small  pumps ;  we  will  value  them,  with  their 

small  motive  power,  and  pipee  of  conveyance,  at 3,500 

The  D^grand  condenser,  in  its  normal  conditions,  may  beconstructedfor    5,000 

The  patent  ri^t  is 6,000 

The  steam  boDer  required  by  the  D^grand  apparatus  has  onlv  600  k. 
of  steam  to  generate  p^  hour.  It,  with  a  furnace  and  its  cnimney , 
may  be  estimated  at. 4,800  '*- 


t€ 
t* 
tt 


Total, 97,300 


«* 


Such  is  approximately  the  first  cost  of  an  apparatus  of  D^rand  in 
its  normal  conditions. 

If  this  apparatus  lasts  fifteen  years,  the  first  cost,  with  compound  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  becomes  56,754  fr. 

In  working  with  this  apparatus,  the  expense  of  each  campaign  is  as 
follows: 

The  daily  vaporization  of  14,500  k.  of  water,  in  the  ralio  of  5.5 

kilo,  of  steam  per  k.  of  coal,  consumes  2,636  k.  of  coal,  or. . .    33.9  hectol. 
And  the  air  pumps  consume S.4 

Total, 35.3 

Whose  cost  at  1  fr.  75,  amounts  to  63  fr. ;  which,  during  a  campaign 

of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of  actual  labor,  amounts  to. . .    7,068  fr^ 

Fireman's  wages, 235 

Maintenance  and  repairs, 700 


« 


1 7,993 


»€ 


^tm 


*  See  note  to  first  part  in  August  No.,  1849,  p.  111. 

t  The  expenditure  of  a  Howard  apparatus  exceeding  7,707  fr.  per  campaign 
that  of  a  Dc'grand  apparatus  of  the  same  eraporating  power,  it  follows  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  campaign  the  whole  first  cost  of  the  latter  is  corered  by 
the  saving  realized. 
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Tliis  annual  expenditure,  increased  hj  the  5  per  cent  interest  daring 

'     fifteen  campaigns,  represents  a  capital  of 172,470 

Add  the  finst  cost,  increased  by  interest, 56,754 

2294224 
From  this  deduct  the  sum  the  apparatus  brings,  sold  as  old  iron,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  unfit  for  use  after  fifteen  years, 3,000 

There  remains 226,224 

This  sum  represents  what  it  would  cost  the  manufacturer  to  produce, 
in  fifteen  campaigns,  44,631  (quintals  of  sugar.  Consequently,  the  ex- 
pense attendant  upon  evaporation  amounts  on  an  average  to  3fr.  52c 
per  100  k.  of  sugar  at  each  campaign,  proportionally  to  the  production, 
paying  attention  to  the  compound  interest 

We  have  seen,  that  in  operating  with  the  Howard  apparatus  the 
analogous  expenses  of  evaporation  amounts  to  6fr.  36c.  per  100  k.  of 
sugar  produced.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  apparatus  is 
2fr.  84c. 

This  finished^  it  only  remains  for  us  to  calculate  the  influence  which 
this  difference  exerts  upon  the  fortune  of  the  manufacturer,  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  use  of  either  apparatus,  always  having  regard  to  the 
compound  interest. 

The  total  production  of  sugar  in  fifteen  campaigns,  being  44,631 
metrical  quintals,  that  of  each  campaign  is  297,540  k. — an  excess  of 
expense  of  2fr.  84o.  per  100  k.  upon  this  weight  amounts  to  b,450fr.; 
and  this  annual  loss  during  fifteen  successive  crops,  affects  the  manufac- 
turer using  the  Howard  apparatus.  The  sum  of  these  losses,  with 
compound  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  amounts  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
to  182,3S6fr. 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  in  a  simpler  manner,  by  subtract- 
ing 226,224fr.,  the  amount  of  expenses  for  evaporation,  by  the  D^grand 
process — from  408,6 lOfr.,  the  amount  of  those  incurred  by  that  of 
Howard. 

Although  we  have  taken  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  preceeding 
calculation,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  for  the  service  of  a  vacuum  appa- 
ratuSy  we  are  tar  from  admitting  that  a  well  made  machine  is  useless 
after  that  term.  If,  in  place  of  calculating  upon  fifteen  years,  we  had 
based  our  calculations  upon  twenty,  we  should  have  found  a  difiference 
of  275,27  Ifr.  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  instead  of  182,386fr. 

There  are  many  manufacturers,  who,  in  the  raspage  of  the  beet^ 
introduce  water  into  its  juice,  in  a  proportion  which  varies  from  20  to 
36  per  cent — say  a  mean  of  25  per  cent  In  this  case,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  produce  297,540  k.  of  sugar  per  crop,  there  is  not  only  27,000  k. 
of  water  to  evaporate  per  day  with  the  Howard  apparatus,  but  33,750 ; 
and  with  the  D^grand  apparatus,  18,125  k.  must  be  vaporized  instead 
of  14,500.  Consequently,  the  difiference  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  appa- 
ratus over  that  of  the  Howard  is  increased  by  the  consumption  of  coal 
necessary  to  evaporate  3,125  k.  of  water  in  addition  per  day,  or  359,- 
250  k.  per  campaign  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days,  which  evapora- 
tion costs  l,429fr.  This  annual  increase,  with  compound  interest  during 
fifteen  years,  becomes  30,835fr. ;  and  during  twenty  years,  it  becomes 
47,250fr.     Thus,  in  the  hypothesis  of  fifteen  years,  already  calculated. 
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the  diflerence  in  favor  of  the  D^grand  apparatus  over  that  of  Howard 
becomes  182,3364-30,835=21 3/221  fr.  In  the  hypothesis  of  twenty 
years,  it  would  be  275,27 1 +47,250=322,521  fr. 

The  comparative  calculation  which  we  have  just  developed,  demands 
the  most  serious  attention  of  sugar  manufacturers,  with  so  much  the 
more  reason,  ns  it  is  susceptible  of  a  train  of  application,  apart  from  that 
which  we  have  taken  as  an  example.  They  should  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  numbers  used  in  this  calculation,  in  estimating  the  expenses  . 
or  service,  because  thes&  data  are  susceptible  of  variation :  for  instance, 
in  Uie  cost  of  the  machines,  made  by  different  constructors — in  that  of 
coal,  depending  upon  the  locality — in  the  yield,  depending  upon  the 
soil,  the  seasons  and  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  ^&c. ;  but  they  ought 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  method  of  calculation,  and  to  the  economi- 
•cal  principles  upon  which  it  rests.  We  repeat  that  economy  in  industry 
consists  only  in  the  employment  the  roost  profitable  that  can  be  made  of 
the  disposable  capital;  we  cannot  estimate  the  influence  which  any 
mode  of  working  whatever  exerts  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  tradesman,  but 
by  compounding  the  interest  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  because 
his  economy  as  well  as  his  profits  become  capital  in  his  hands  gradually 
as  it  is  realized. 

Sugar  manufacturers  who  use  only  the  constructions  of  MM.  Derosne 
•and  Gail,  are  able  to  judge  but  imperfectly  of  the  saving  in  fuel  due  to 
the  D^grand  apparatus,  and  they  are  also  unable  to  judge  of  its  products 
in  sugar.  In  placing,  uncovered  to  the  surrounding  air,  the  two  rows 
of  tubes  which  compose  the  condenser  of  this  apparatus,  these  construc- 
tors have  suppressed  the  rapid  current  of  air,  which,  according  to  MM. 
Arago,  Dulong  and  Dumas,  of  the  Institute,  is  the  cause  of  a  very  rapid 
-cooling.  This  mutilation  of  the  D^grand  apparatus,  produces  the  same 
effect  as  that  which  would  be  produced  in  the  Howard  apparatus,  by 
suppressing  one-half  the  cold  water  required  for  its  service — that  is  to 
say,  it  produces  the  eflect  of  not  pushing  the  depression  (de  ne  pas 
pousser  la  depression),  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  term  it,  beyond  40  to 
45  centimetres  in  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  25®  B.,  and  beyond  48 
to  60  centimetres  in  the  evaporation  from  25®  B.  to  concentration,  a 
vacuum  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  declare  they  have  observed  to 
be  sufficient. 

We  have  already  proved  the  insufficiency  of  this  vacuum  by  the  ex- 
ample of  English  refineries.  We  will  now  bring  another  proof  to  bear, 
to  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  cannot  take  exception,  because  it  ema- 
nates from  themselves.  There  is,  besides,  a  well  known  fact,  which 
can  be  verified  in  the  sugar  factories  where  they  have  placed  the  D^grand 
apparatus,  and  which  they  have  also  put  in  evidence  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion (exposition),  a  fact  which  they  have  admitted  on  page  295  of  the 
^^Publication  Indu^trielle^^*  before  cited,  viz.,  the  interposition  of  an  in- 
jection condenser  between  the  D^grand  condenser  and  the  air  pumps ; 
this  interposed  condenser  bavins^  for  its  duty  to  liquify  a  portion  of  the 
steam  emitted  by  the  pan— in  other  words,  to  reduce  the  vacuum  in  the 
pan  to  the  degree  which  has  pleased  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  to  recog- 
nize as  sufficient.  This  interposition  is  very  significant ;  it  demonstrates, 
1st.  That  the  D^grand  condenser,  such  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Gail  con- 
struct it,  and  such  as  they  deliver  to  their  customers,  being  left  to  its 
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own  power,  cannot  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  syrup  to  81  or  77^  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice,  and  to  75  or  62^  in  the  concentration  of  the 
syrup.  2d.  That  in  order  to  obtain  this  reduction,  these  constructors 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  auxiliary  condenser,  operating  by  the 
injection  of  water — that  is  to  say,  a  condenser  which  produces  only  a 
single  efiect,  from  which  arises  the  wastnge  of  all  the  latent  heat  of  the 
portion  of  steam  which  is  condensed  by  the  injection  of  water.:  3d.  That 
the  temperature  to  which  the  juice  and  the  syrup  are  exposed  during 
their  evaporation  must  injure  the  sugar ;  and  hence,  the  results  in  sugar 
which  are  obtained  by  the  apparatus  coming  from  the  shops  of  MM. 
Derosne  and  Cail,  do  not  represent  the  results  which  would  be  obtained 
by  an  apparatus  of  D^grand  established  in  its  normal  conditions — that 
is  to  say,  they  no  longer  represent  what  they  would  represent  in  an  ap- 
paratus of  Howard,  which,  in  place  of  operating  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  water,  operates*only  by  means  of  a  mass  nearly  double. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  the  auxiliary  condenser,  to  which  MM.  Derosne 
and  Cail  have  recourse,  is  not  only  a  complication^  powerless  for  operat- 
ing in  the  useful  conditions,  but  it  constitutes  also  a  partial  perversion  of 
the  D^grand  apparatus.  Moreover,  this  auxiliary  condenser  not  only 
wastes  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  should  be  used  by  the  manufacturer, 
but  it  also  induces  the  necessity  of  more  powerful  air  pumps — conse- 
quently more  costly,  and  more  expensive  in  fuel — which  would  not  be 
required  for  the  service  of  a  D^grand  condenser,  well  understood.  We 
are  then  warranted  in  saying,  that  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  muti- 
lated the  D^grand  apparatus,  which  they  have  needlessly  complicated, 
and  which  they  have  partially  perverted. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  Howard  apparatus,  vacuum 
with  single  effect,  working  by  injection  of  water,  coming  from  the  shops 
of  the  same  constructors,  is  in  opposition  to  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  liquids. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  spealc  or  the  evaporation  of  saccharine 
liquids  in  vacuum  to  the  consistence  of  solidity. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Howard^s  patent  of  the  20th  November,  1813.  It 
is  to  him,  then,  that  the  first  idea  of  it  is  due. 

Through  the  persuasion  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail,  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bald,  several  factories  were  arranged  during  the  last  campaign  for  defe- 
cating the  juice,  by^  means  of  ingredients,  patented  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Archbald,  for  filtering  it  upon  large  masses  of  course  grained  bone- 
black,  and  for  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  vacuum  apparatus  with  water 
injection  furnished  by  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail.  The  manufacturers 
who  purchased  these  ingredients  and  apparatus,  believed  that  by  these 
means  they  could  immediately  make  very  beautiful  and  very  good  sugar 
without  the  production  of  molasses. 

Let  as  examine  whether  these  results  can  be  realized  by  the  means 
used. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  ingredients  which  Mr.  Archbald  presents 
as  patented,  and  whose  composition  is  specified  in  a  patent  of  5th  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  in  the  name  of  M.M.  Lindman,  Luzanne  and  Archbald,  they 
consist  of  alum,  lime  and  chalk.  The  chalk  playing  no  part  here,  the 
alum  and  lime  remain  the  agents  of  defecation,  known  and  used  for  a 
long  series  of  years  j  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  Archbald 
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would  manage  them  with  more  skill  than  the. most  advanced  sugar 
manufacturers — neither  could  it  be  expected  that  be  would  manage  the 
titrations  upon  large  masses  of  course  grained  bone-black  belter  than 
these  manufacturers. 

The  juice  treated  with  the  ingredients  which  Mr.  Archbald  sold  to 
the  manufacturers,  could  not  be,  consequently,  more  pure  than  that  to 
be  had  in  good  factories;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  le^s  pure,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  must  inclose  some  damaged  sugar  and  molasses,  since  the 
juice  of  the  beet  which  is  obtained  in  the  most  improved  factories  con- 
tain^ some. 

However,  we  cannot  bring  immediately  into  the  state  of  beautiful  and 
good  concrete  sugar,  freed  from  molasses,  a  saccharine  solution  which 
contains  molasses,  when,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  transformation,  the 
only  means  made  use  of  is  that  of  evaporating  the  water  contained  in 
the  solution,  however  perfect  may  be  the  method  by  which  the  evapo- 
ration is  conducted.  The  reason  is,  that  pure  and  simple  evaporation 
can  never  have  the  efiect  of  converting  molasses  into  crystalizable  sugar. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  perfect  means  of  evaporation  for  vaporizing  the 
^ccharine  solution,  we  employ  the  vacuum  pan  with' the  water  injector, 
auch  as  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  made  for  evaporating  to  dryness, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  molasses,  pre-existing  in  the  solution, 
that  which  is  generated  in  their  apparatus — an  important  addition  which 
is  a  consequence  imposed  by  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  their  irra- 
tional constructions.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  its  dome,  a 
cylindrical  portion  is  interposed,  which  contains  a  large  volume  of  sac- 
charine juice,  and  two  superposed  serpentines  to  heat  it.  The  heating 
steam  is  elevated  to  the  temperature  of  150  or  156^.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner:  First,  enough  of  juice  is  introduced 
into  the  pan  to  cover  the  serpentines  to  the  depth  of  10  centimetres,  the 
top  of  the  juice  then  being  50  centimetres  above  the  bottom  of  the  pan; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  juice  is  added  to  keep  the  serpentines  thus 
covered.  Whole  hours  pass  before  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  dryness. 
There  is  no  thernoometer  in  these  pans  indicating  the  temperature  of  the 
solution;  but,  from  the  indications  of  depression  furnished  by  MM. 
Derosne  and  Cail,  jt  is  known  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
that  this  temperature  is  93^,  and  that  it  then  falls  to  87^,  at  which  time 
the  saccharine  solution  approaches  the  point  of  usual  concentration. 
From  this  epoch  until  that  at  which  the  sugar  is  deprived  of  the  water 
of  solution,  Its  temperature 'cannot  be  known,  neither  can  it  be  inferred ; 
because  the  sugar,  having  lost  its  fluidity,  retains  with  great  energy  the 
viscous  syrup  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  because,  consequently,  the 
steam  which  is  disengaged,  is  not  saturated.  Yet,  it  can  be  said,  that 
this  pasty  mixture  becomes  gradually  in  equilibrio  in  temperature  with 
the  steam  which  circulates  in  the  heating  serpentines.  It  is  under  the 
influence  of  these  high  temperatures,  acting  for  whole  hours,  that  the 
«ugar  is  dried  in  the  pans  made  in  the  shops  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail. 
■Consequently,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  sugar  submitted  to  this 
influence  must  pass  into  the  condition  of  molasses,  and  the  tinge  will 
be  a  straw  yellow,  because  the  juice  was  filtered  on  large  masses  of 
:ourse  grained  bone-black. 

It  folio ws«  from  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  the  juice  concre- 
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ted  hf  the  means  suggested  by  MM.  Derosne  and  Call,  and  Mr.  Arch- 
bald,  contains  molasses  before  its  introduction  into  the  evaporating  pan, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  molasses  increases  notably  in  course  of 
eraporation. 

When  sugar  containing  molasses  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  follow- 
ing action  occurs:  The  elementary  crystals,  otherwise  called  the  rudi- 
ments of  crystals,  to  which  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  gives  birth, 
making  their  appearance  in  a  liquid  too  dense  and  too  viscous  to  be  able 
to  come  into  juxtaposition  with  each  other  in  the  spontaneous  and 
natural  conditions  for  the  formation  of  regular  crystals,  it  happens  that 
the  molasses  interposed  between  the  forming  crystals  opposes  the  attrac- 
tive force  which  tends  to  unite  them — a  jesistance  which  it  cannot  sur- 
mount It  is  a  general  law  of  crystallization,  that  crystals  cannot  take 
their  development  but  in  liquids  of  little  density,  which,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish their  function  have  been  called  mothirliqtu>rs.  With  regard 
to  the  crystals  of  sugar,  the  proof  of  it  is  seen  in  all  the  refineries,  as 
well  in  those  which  use  the  vacuum  apparatus  as  in  those  concentrating 
under  exposure  to  the  air,  where  a  beautiful  and  good  brown  sugar 
yields  only  from  50  to  51  per  cent,  of  refined  at  the  outset;  the  mother 
liquor  in  which  this  crystallization  is  effected,  being  then  brought  to  the 
point  o(  concentration,  gives  a  second  crop  of  crystals;  a  third  evapora- 
tion gives  a  third  crop;  but  these  successive  crops  are  obtained  only  in 
mother  liquors  so  little  viscous  that  the  crystals  may  take  in  them  their 
normal  developments. 

The  principles  which  we  have  exposed  conduct  to  this  consequence: 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  juice  of  the  beet  into  a  concrete  con- 
dition, into  beautiful  and  good  sugar,  without  production  of  molasses, 
by  the  method  which  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail  have  represented  to  their 
CQstomers  as  infallible.  However,  in  flattering  them  into  the  belief  of 
this  chimerical  idea,  they  have  succeeded  in  selling  their  machines. 

AAer  the  first  campaign,  the  enchanted  castle,  built  upon  such  ephem- 
eral promises,  is  seen  to  crumble.  The  manufacturers  who  had  be- 
lieved these  promises,  obtained  sugar  which  passes  into  a  pasty  condition 
upon  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  which  purchasers  denounce  as 
bad  merchandise.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  molasses  that  this  sugar  owes 
its  deliquescence.  The  molasses  may  be  more  or  less  colored,  but  what- 
ever its  shade,  it  is  always  hygrometric.  In  vain  is  brown  sugar  dried 
in  a  stove — it  will  always,  on  contact  with  the  air  again,  take  up  the 
water  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  dessication.  Pure  sugar,  on 
the  contrary,  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  And  not  only  have  these  ma- 
chines made  pasty  sugar  in  place  of  loyal  and  receivable  sugar,  but  it 
has  besides  12  per  cent  ot  molasses.  In  adding  this  proportion  qf 
molasses  to  that  which  is  inclosed  in  the  pasty  sugar,  it  is  found  that 
these  machines  make  as  much  molasses  as  those  working  by  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  fire  and  air.     The  only  diflerence  is  in  the  shade. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  say,  that  these  great  facts  of  practical 
experience  have  shown,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  a 
considerable  loss  during  the  last  crop,  and  their  establishments  are  now 
conducted  upon  a  radically  vicious  system. 

Taking  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  vacuum  apparatus,  either  single 
or  double-acting,  coming  from  the  shops  of  MM.  Derosne  and  Cail,  we 
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conclude  that  these  constructors  have  caused  to  retroji:rade  the  art  of 
evaporating  saccharine  liq^uids,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  them. 

We  intend  to  give  soon  a  design  of  the  apparatus  of  D^grand,  such 
as  it  should  he  when  acting  with  its  full  refrigerating  power,  and  whose 
attendance  does  not  present  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  same 
apparatus  made  by  MM.  Deroane  and  Caii. 

•  E.  Degrand, 
^  Paris,  June  4,  1845.  Civil  Engineer,  H  Rue  Richer. 


ART.  V,-INDIANA— HEB  EESOUECBS  AND  PE08PBCT8.* 

HIBTORT  OF  SETTLEMENT— ADVANCE  OF  POPULATION ;  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
RESOURCES :  EXTENSION  OF  PRODUCTS ;  INTRODUCTION  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES; FACIUTIES  FOR  MANUFACTURES;  COAL  AND  IRON  OF  INDIANA 
COMPABBD  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN;  UNLIMITED  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 
INDIANA ;  POWER  OF  MANUFACTURING  NATIONS :  THE  WEST  MORE  FA- 
VORABLE TO  MANUFACTURES  THAN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  Territory  o(  Indiana, 
including  what  is  now  Illinois  and  Michigan,  numhered  less  than  5000 
(laople  whose  lahors  were  impeded  hy  1(K),000  hostile  harharians.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  the  State  of  Indiana  con- 
tained a  population  of  200,000,  and  the  census  at  the  termination  of  the 
half  century  will  enumerate  more  than  one  million  of  free  people  within 
her  houndaries.  Yet  her  extended  surface  will  then  be  but  dotted  here 
and  there  with  improvements.  In  most  of  her  counties  there  will  be 
then  thousands  of  acres  as  still  and  wild  as  when  the  foot  of  the  white 
emigrant  first  pressed  the  northern  shore  ef  the  Ohio.  Tens  of  thous- 
ands of  strong  arms  with  fire  and  steel  are  filling  her  forests,  yet  the  re- 
sults of  their  labor  are  barely  perceptible. 

In  1 825  the  emigrants  to  Indiana  were  chiefly  from  the  eastern  States ; 
their  journey  was  made  after  long  preparation  and  was  toilsome,  slow 
and  expensive.  They  were  compelled  to  bring  their  heavy  tools  and 
bulky  implements  of  husbandry,  their  kitchen  utensils  and  fragile  fur- 
niture, by  a  difiicult  navigation  and  over  he^vy  roads  j  several  years  were 
required  to  make  a  small  clearing,  rode  improvements  and  enough  coarse 
food  for  domestic  use.  Yet,  despite  all  these  dif^culties,  the  population 
of  the  Slate  has  already  quadrupled  since  that  period. 

Now,  the  emigrant  from  beyond  the  Alps  gathers  and  sells  his  sum- 
iger's  crop,  crosses  the  ocean,  passes  the  Alleghanies,  selects  his  farm, 
erects  his  cabin,  and  puts  in  his  plow  in  the  folk) wing  spring ;  he  has 
wasted  neither  time  nor  money  on  the  way :  he  comes  with  his  means 
and  health  and  energies  unimpaired — he  becomes  at  once  a  producer  and 
is  at  once  an  addition  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  State. 

In  view  of  these  points  of  difiference ;  of  the  removal  of  the  causes  of 
disease ;  of  enlarge  d  social,  educational,  and  religious  advantages ;   of 

*  The  reader  will  find  yarious  other  information  relating  to  Indiana,  in  our 
back  volumes,  especially  in  Vol.  1, 1046. 
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greater  fiiciiities  of  intercommunication,  and  of  the  greater  attraction 
presented  to  all  classes  of  emigrants,  what  limit  can  we  fix  to  the  increase 
of  the  ^tate  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  century  1  We  cannot 
rely  on  ordinary  rules  in  the  computation ;  we  have  not  only  to  ascer- 
tain what  number  the  Stale  can  employ  and  sustain,  but  the  comparative 
profits  to  be  made  here  and  elsewhere  by  labor  and  capital.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  are  very  many  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied, 
while  Oregon  and  California  present  real  and  unreal  attractions  to  the 
restless  of  older  countries.  The  overtaxed  and  underfed  masses  of  east- 
ern Europe  long  for  our  cheap  food.  The  capital  of  eastern  and  central 
Europe  is  insecure  and  highly  taxed,  and  its  possessors  would  place  it 
under  our  stable  and  inexpensive  government  On  our  seaboard,  land, 
compared  with  ours,  is  dear  and  unproductive ;  the  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caroli«as,  and  the  worn  out  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, ofier  few  inducements  to  the  generations  rising  upon  them. 

The  eyes  of  all  are  turned  westward,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
now  carefully  studying  the  guide  books  and  maps  of  this  West,  and  gath- 
ering and  collecting  all  the  attainable  facts  by  which  their  future  course 
and  location  will  be  determined. 

During  the  present  year  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
will  probably  exceed  300,000.  Of  these  not  over  50,000  remain  on  the 
seaboard,  and  our  accessions  from  the  Atlantic  States  probably  exceed 
the  emigrants  who  remain  there.  The  natural  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most  of  these  emigrants  is  about 
two  millions  a  year,  and,  as  the  facilities  of  emigration  are  yearly  en- 
larged, it  will  not  be  considered  as  too  high  an  estimate,  if  we  set  down 
one-fifth  of  that  increase,  or  400,000,  as  the  yearly  average  of  emigrants 
to  this  country  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  This  number  and 
their  natural  mcrease  will  be,  during  that  period,  not  less  than  thirteen 
millions;  we  shall  have  in  1850,  about  12,000,000  and  their  increase 
will  be  over  10,000,000,  giving  an  aggregate  population,  in  1875,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  of  35,000,000.  The  larger  proportion  of  this 
increase  will,  for  obvious  causes,  be  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

If  Indiana  will  now  ascertain  and  develop  and  publish  her  resources; 
if  she  will  fiiirly  describe  her  mines  of  wealth  and  fully  and  truly  set 
forth  the  advantages  she  possesses — twenty-five  years  will  give  her  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  millions,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  century^  the  constituents 
of  her  representatives  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  may  outnumber  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  State  to  sustain  such  numbers,  there 
am  be  no  question.  It  has  20,000,000  of  acres  susceptible  of  high  cul- 
tivation, and,  under  the  present  best  modes  of  husbandry,  these  acres  can 
be  made  to  yield  not  only  enough  substantial  food  for  100,000,000  of 
people,  but  flowers  to  decorate  the  dressing  table  of  every  female,  and 
fruits  to  furnish  a  dessert  to  every  family  for  every  day  throughout  the 
year.* 

Indiana  has  forty  miles  of  lake  coast ;  the  Ohio  for  370  miles  wash- 
es her  southern  border ;  the  streams  intersecting  her  interior  counties 


*  By  Mr.  Wakefield's  estimate,  an  acre  is  capable  of  supporting  more  than 
five  penmia  irith  food. 
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five  over  2,000  miles  of  flat  boat  navigation  at  a  season  when  her  pro* 
uce  is  ready  for  shipment.  By  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  passing  diag^ 
onally  through  the  State,  she  is  connected  with  "the  Father  of  waters^ 
and  the  lower  series  of  the  great  lakes ;  by  lake  Michigan,  she  can  con* 
veniently  exchange  products  with  the  vast  country  bordering  on  lake  su- 
perior ;  the  surface  of  the  State  is  so  level,  and  the  materials  for  the  con* 
struction  of  railroads  are  so  abundant,  that  her  people  can  quickly  and 
cheaply  connect  themselves  with  each  other  and  with  adjacent  States, 
and  can  thus  obtain  ready  and  cheap  facilities  for  transportmg  what  they 
desire  from  abroad  and  the  surplus  for  foreign  markets,  while  their  cen- 
tral position  in  reference  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  give  them, 
to  the  end  of  time,  controlling  advantages  in  imports  and  exports  of  which 
we  now  have  an  indistinct  conception. 

To  descend  from  generalization  to  known  facts,  and  give  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us,  let  me  refer  to  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  State. 

In  a  report  that  does  but  partial  justice  to  Indiana,  simply  because  the 
examination  on  which  it  was  based  was  too  limited,  Dr.  Owen  says,  and 
roost  justly: 

"  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Indiana  is  uniyersally  admitted,  yet  few  are  aware 
that  this  arises  mainly  from  its  geological  position.  It  is  well  known  to  geolo- 
gists that  that  soil  is  most  productiye  whien  has  been  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greatest  variety  of  different  rocks,  for  thus  only  is  produced  the  doe 
mixture  of  gravel,  sand,  clay  and  limestone,  necessaiy  to  form  a  good  medium 
for  the  retention  and  transmission  of  the  nutritive  substances,  be  they  fluid  or  SBri- 
form,  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Now,  Indiana  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  valley  of  North-western  America,  and  far  distant  from  th^  primitive  range 
of  mountains ;  and,  accordingly,  her  soil  is  formed  from  the  destniction  of  a  vast 
variety  of  rocks,  chrystaline  and  sedimentary,  which  have  been  minutdy  divi- 
ded and  intimately  blended  together  by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  It  has  all 
the  elements,  therefore,  of  eztraordinaiy  fertility." 

Here  we  have  the  reason  not  only  why  the  prairies  and  alluvials  of 
Indiana  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cereals  and  the 
grasses,  but  why  the  hilly  and  the  rolling  lands  between  the  eastern  fork 
of  White  river  and  the  Ohio  bear  such  a  weight  of  forest  growth? 
This  may  be  said  without  further  commentary,  that  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  temperate  zone,  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  useful  beasts,  will  reach  perfection  in  quality  and  abundance 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  which  is,  in  respect  to  food,  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But,  although  agricuhure  is  the  foundation  of  a  nation's  wealth,  it  is 
but  the  foundation  ;  other  interests  and  employments  must  rest  thereon, 
to  complete  the  fabric  of  a  nation's  glory.  To  eat,  drink  and  die,  is  the 
destiny  of  a  grade  in  creation  lower  than  our  own. 

The  more  fertile  the  soil,  the  less  labor  required  in  the  production  of 
food,  the  more  labor  is  demanded  in  the  supply  of  other  wants.  We 
call  those  wants  artificial ;  but,  although  the  forms  of  supply  are  artificial, 
the  wants  themselves  are  as  natural  as  the  cravings  of  appetite. 

Here  but  one  working  hour  out  of  five  is  required  for  the  production 
of  food.  We  have  four-fifths  of  our  population  to  be  employed  in  other 
pursuits. 

Now  how  shall  these  spare  hours  and  this  surplus  labor  be  employed 
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with  most  profit  to  individuals,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
whole  ? 

Indiana  Is  now  emphatically  agricultural.  Up  to  1843  its  supply  of 
agricultural  staples  .was,  on  the  whole,  within  her  home  demand.  Since 
that  period  it  has  had  a  large  and  a  largely  increasing  surplus,  and  its 
producers  now  look  anxiously  over  the  world  for  consumers. 

Its  neighboring  States  are  in  the  same  condition ;  all  of  our  staples 
are  superabundant.  Dearths  and  floods  at  home,  and  wars  and  famine 
abroad,  afibrd  us  but  insufficient  relief— he  is  most  fortunate  who  can 
first  reach  a  deficient  market  As  we  cannot  hasten  the  rise  of  oar 
streams,  through  which  our  produce  finds  a  natural  outlet,  we  are  all  en- 
tering into  competition  with  each  other  in  making  canals  and  railroads 
toward  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  When  these  are  completed  we 
shall  find  ourselves  precisely  as  we  were;  away  from  home,  on  expense, 
and  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  dollars  of  foreign  hucksters.  We 
shall  then,  as  now,  be  fieeced  on  the  way,  plundered  at  the  market,  and, 
if  we  have  anything  left,  run  the  risk  of  being  robbied  on  our  return. 
The  longer  the  road,  the  more  numerous  the  dangers;  the  further  from 
home,  the  fewer  the  chances  of  detecting  imposition,  and  of  bringing 
those  to  justice  by  whom  we  have  been  injured. 

Even  with  railroads  and  canals,  with  every  possible  facility  of  trans- 
porting oar  provisions  and  breadstufis  to  eastern  Europe,  with  far  less 
profits  on  our  capital,  and  with  far  lower  wages  for  our  labor,  can  we 
compete  in  France  and  England  with  the  fifteen  millions  of  serfs  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper  who  grow  similar  pro- 
ducts for  exportation?  The  noble  landholders  of  Poland,  Podolia  and 
Volhynia  do  not  allow  their  slaves  to  eat  what  can  be  sold.  These  dis- 
tricts, almost  as  fertile  as  our  own,  are  now  producing  as  much  grain  as 
will  supply  the  deficient  markets  of  Europe,  and  yet  the  traveler  through 
them  can  hardly  procure  a  wheaten  loaf  Bring  what  it  will,  this  grain 
must  be  exported  and  sold.  The  crop  is  like  that  of  cotton — useless  at 
home.  Until  then,  we  can  send  our  wheat  and  flour  to  Liverpool,  at  a 
less  cost  than  the  transportation  of  the  same  article  to  that  port  from 
Dantzic  and  Odessa,  and  then,  until  we  reduce  its  price  at  home  to  zero, 
it  is  useless  for  us  to  enter  the  field  of  competition  with  Russian  nobles 
and  Polish  slaves. 

But  we  have  one  certain  and  speedy  mode  of  relief.  We  have  a  la- 
bor-saving process  by  which  we  can  avoid  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
now  employed  in  carrying  over  the  world  the  bulky  and  perishable  arti- 
cles we  produpe  and  the  heavy  fabrics  we  consume.  We  need  not  con- 
tinue to  pay  strangers  for  watching  our  corn-cribs  and  meat-houses  in 
foreign  countries,  for  we  can  bring  the  mouths  to  our  food. 

The  makers  of  anvils  at  Birmingham,  of  trace  chains  at  Sheffield,  of 
plates  in  Staffordshire,  of  cotton  cloth  at  Manchester,  would  come  here 
and  eat  twice  as  much  food  as  they  do  now,  if  they  only  knew  that  they 
could  make  anvils,  chains,  plates  and  cloths,  as  cheaply  and  well  here 
as  there.  Ir  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  freight  on  advertisements  than  on 
axes  and  scythes.  Pay  some  trifling  bills  to  the  printer,  and  these  for- 
eign consumers  will  soon  hasten  to  our  well-filled  granaries.  As  fast  as 
they  come,  they  will  do  oar  shop  work,  and  help  pay  our  taxes.  If  they 
do  not  come  iak  enough,  we  must  encourage  our  carriers  to  learn  the  use 
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of  the  awl  and  hammer.  If  the  men  who  are  now,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, engaged  in  the  export  of  our  bulky  products,  such  as  corn,  and 
in  the  import  of  such  heavy  articles  as  trace  chains,  were  employed  here 
in  the  fabrication  of  what  should  be  made  at  home,  we  should  save  more 
every  year  than  the  amount  we  yearly  receive  for  our  entire  exports. 
Should  we,  in  process  of  time,  make  more  plates  and  plows  than  we  need 
at  home,  we  can  send  the  excess  to  Odessa  if  there  is  no  market  nearer. 
The  products  of  skill  will  bear  transportation  and  pay  high  wages. 

But  combine  our  food  with  cotton,  wood,  hemp  and  iron,  and  you  can 
send  it  to  Moscow;  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  and  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains ;  and  while  we  grow  rich,  we  can  pay  high  wa- 
ges to  every  intermediate  agent 

Let  me  now  illustrate  how  this  change  can  be  effected ;  how  our 
wealth  can  be  increased;  and  how  our  independence  caa  be  established. 
And  let  me  say  that,  in  effecting  all  this,  no  law  is  required  but  the  law 
of  liberty:  the  liberty  of  associating  labor,  skill  and  capital,  so  that  the 
many  can  accomplish  what  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  few.  No 
bounties  are  necessary,  but  those  which  result  from  a  business  well  con- 
ceived, and  prudently  conducted^  in  security,  and  without  exactions.  No 
State  expenditures  are  called  for,  save  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  printer,,  and  their  co-workers,  the  engineer,  the  geologist  and  the 
chemist  The  parent  State  best  discharges  her  duty' to  her  children  by 
aflbrding  them  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  most  wisely  to  se- 
lect, and  most  efficiently  to  pursue,  their  respective  employments.  This 
educational  care  should  not  be  limited  to  the  village  school.  The  same 
purposes  in  view,  when  establishing  common  schools,  are  embraced  in 
any  system  by  which  we  may  furnish  our  adult  population  such  inform- 
ation as  will  enable  them  to  use  their  time  and  positions  most  produc- 
tively. 

The  information  referred  to,  the  motives  to  influence  action,  the  em- 
ployment to  attract  labor,  should  chiefly  emanate  from  the  capitol.  The 
ruler  there,  is  but  the  teacher,  and  there,  knowledge  con  be  made  the 
most  effective  power  that  rulers  ever  possessed.  Whatever  chans|;e  of 
pursuits ;  whatever  great  work  is  there  conceived,  illustrated  and  clearly 
shown  to  be  of  profit — the  people,  with  their  irresistible  force,  will  speed- 
ily accomplish. 

Legislators,  then,  have  far  more  power  than  Cheops.  He  could,  hy 
his  arbitrary  will,  direct  the  masses. to  build  a  pyramid  for  the  dead ;  but 
the  pyramid  was  not  reproductive.  They,  by  imputing  the  knowledge 
of  profitable  employments,  can  influence  the  masses  to  construct  work- 
shops for  the  living,  which  will  be  reproductive  until  m!ui  shall  have 
ceased  to  accumulate. 

In  nothing  is  progress  more  clearly  shown  than  in  industrial  associa- 
tions, and  in  nothing  have  we  so  marked  our  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries as  in  the  ease  with  which  our  associations  can  oe  organized,  and 
the  perfect  security  with  which  they  can  be  carried  on.  They  ask  no 
monopoly,  yet  they  can  effect  all  that  is  desired.  Elsewhere,  and  in  oth- 
er times,  the  few  have  determined  what  direction  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  many  should  take.  To  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  schemes 
undertaken  by  government,  or  by  chartered  monopolists,  ostensibly  for 
the  public  good,  but  in  reality  as  an  excuse  to  levy  taxes  and  support  the 
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powerful,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  great  changes  that  have  been  ef- 
fected in  industrial  pursuits,  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
have  been  effected  by  the  representatives  of  the  State,  whether  king,  par- 
liament or  ministers.  It  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Henry  the  Great, 
that  he  had  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  among  a  people  who  lacked 
profitable  employment.  Edward  III,  when  he  brought  over  to  England 
the  spinners  and  weavers  from  Flanders,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  power  and  greatness,  did  more  for  his  country  than  any  king 
of  his  line.  The  States  of  Holland  showed  their  practical  wisdom  when 
they  reclaimed  so  many  thousands  of  acres  from  the  sea. 

We,  in  the  freedom  of  action,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  pow- 
er, are  effecting  far  more  than  governments  ever  could  do.  In  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  individual  capital  and  labor  began  to  associate,  in  1 833, 
to  construct  railroads.  The  emperor  of  Russia  put  his  laborers  to  the 
same  work  in  1836.  The  little  State  has  made  a  network  of  railroads 
through  all  her  valleys,  while  the  single  line  of  the  Autocrat  is  yet  in- 
complete. Since  1836,  our  twenty  millions  of  people,  by  their  associa- 
tions, have  made  over  7000  miles  of  railroad.  Europe,  with  her  popu- 
lation of  233  millions,  has,  in  the  same  time,  constructed  less  than  10,000 
miles;  and  the  largest  part  of  these  have  been  the  work  of  individual 
companies. 

But,  while  the  government  need  not  be  called  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  the  building  of  a  manufactory,  or  the  opening  of  a  mine, 
it  is  not  less  its  duty  to  gather  and  publish  ail  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
road,  (he  profits  of  the  manufactory,  the  importance  and  position  of  the 
mine.  The  individual  hesitates  to  incur  the  expenses  of  surveys  and  ex- 
periments, because  the  road  may  not  come  near  him,  and  the  ore  may 
be  of  better  quality  on  his  neighbor's  land.  The  association  cannot  be 
got  up  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  the  State  has  broader 
lines,  and  the  expenses  of  her  surveyors,  geologists  and  chemists,  divi- 
ded among  the  many,  are  not  felt 

It  will  be  granted  that,  if  neither  old  markets  are  enlarged,  nor  new 
markets  opened,  for  our  agricultural  staples,  these  must  fall  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  production  ;  and  it  will  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark 
to  say,  that  the  aggregate  value  of  these  staples  will  not  be  very  much 
enlarged,  whatever  the  increase  may  be.  The  history  of  the  cotton  crop 
shows  frequent  instances  of  this,  when  our  production  has  materially 
lessened  its  average  value.  The  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  spices  in 
the  Zuider  Zee,  raised  the  value  of  the  remainder  to  an  amount  far  above 
what  the  whole  would  have  brought,  when  the  supply  was  greater  than 
the  demand. 

Now,  suppose  the  average  increase  of  population  in  Indiana,  for  the 
next  few  years,  should  be  120,000  per  annum,  and  that,  of  these,  only 
40,000  are  productive,  and  are  directed  to  new  employments  in  whicn 
the  average  remuneration  for  labor  would  be  seventy-five  cents  per  day ; 
the  product  is  89,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  export  of  the  State. 
Suppose,  further,  that  manufacturing  employments  were  provided,  suit- 
able for  female  labor,  giving  but  25  cents  a  day  for  200  days  in  the  year; 
the  operatives  being  chiefly  from  the  ages  of  15  to  19 ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 100  working  aays  in  the  year  being  spent  by  these  operatives  at 
common  schools.    FiAy  thousand  females,  whose  labors  are  now  almost 
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entirely  unproductive  to  themselves  and  the  State,  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  of  providing  themselves  with  a  dowry. 
The  product  of  their  labor  of  the  year,  would  be  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  calculate  the  eflfect  that  such  an  amount  of 
earnings,  such  a  saving  of  money  and  of  such  a  home  market,  would 
have  on  the  values  of  land  and  labor  within  the  State. 

The  premises,  that  over  production  lessens  the  value  of  the  product, 
being  granted,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  withholding  the  product  of  the 
surplus  labor  will  lessen  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  commodities  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  or  our  ability  to  pay  for  what  we  should  import,  or 
the  ability  of  foreigners  to  pay  for  our  produce,  which  they  require. 
Indeed,  both  parties  would  divide  the  savings  made  in  the  avoidance' of 
the  unprofitaole  carriage.  Let  the  carriers,  if  too  abundant,  engage 
themselves  in  the  production,  instead  of  the  transmission  of  wealth. 

To  illustrate  my  idea,  let  me  suppose  that  we  make  our  axes  and  im- 
port our  watches.  The  whole  manipulation  about  the  axe  may  require 
two  days  of  labor.  That  about  the  watch  may  require  the  labor  of  two 
hundred  days.  The  one  worth  one  dollar  and  the  other  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  carriage  of  the  least  valuable  is  one-half  of  its  cost,  that 
of  the  most  valuable,  including  insurance,  is  not  one  hundredth  part  of 
its  cost.  Now  the  savings  on  our  axes  and  such  heavy  commodities, 
will  enable  us  to  buy  and  import  the  watch  and  such  liffht  and  les^ 
bulky  commodities.  In  buying  the  axe  we  support  the  foreign  labor 
of  two  days.  In  the  watch  we  buy,  we  give  the  equivalent  of 
two  hundred  days.  Thus,  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  that  we  save 
carriage  and  make  our  coarse  fabrics  at  home,  we  have  the  means,- 
and  we  furnish  foreigners  with  whom  we  trade  with  the  means^ 
to  render  mutual  exchange  profitable  ;  and  in  this  way  only  can  we 
keep  up  the  prices  of  our  labor,  and  take  every  possible  advantage  of 
the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries;  and  thus  arises  the  axiom,  that  a 
country  that  does  not  procure  at  home  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  but  a 
very  limited  ability  of  procuring  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  for- 
eign fabrication. 

The  leading  principle  of  political  and  productive  economy  in  civiK 
ized  countries,  is  independence  and  the  substitution  of  domestic  for  for^ 
eign  exchanges.  Progress  is  most  rapid  in  that  country  which  possess^ 
ea  and  uses  the  elements  for  producing  exchangeable  commodities  at 
home. 

This  is  the  age  of  steam,  and  coal  is  now  the  chief  element  of  physi- 
cal power.  Let  coal,  and  its  near  neighbor,  iron,  be  combined  and 
operated  by  the  hand  of  skill,  and  the  woman  and  the  child  can  laugh 
at  the  hands  of  Briareus  and  the  strength  of  the  Titans.  The  chain 
of  Otus  and  Ephialtes  can  no  longer  hold  a  god.  Mind  now  asserts  her 
full  supremacy  over  matter. 

With  all  these  elements  of  power,  with  every  facility  for  obtaining 
the  rich  results  of  skill,  the  people  of  Indiana  will  not  long  compete  in 
the  Liverpool  market  with  the  white  woman  of  Poland,  shnnking  under 
the  lash  of  her  overseer,  nor  with  the  naked  Fellah  of  Egypt,  nor  with 
the  degraded  Riot  of  India,  in  commodities  which  the  earth  yields  in 
abundance  and  without  the  instruments  of  skill: 
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In  reference  to  this  power  the  geological  map  of  the  world  afTords  a 
most  interesting  study. 

The  most  important  and  available  coal  formations  are  those  of  the 
United  States,  of  northeast  British  America,  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Of  the  areas  of  coal,  now  known,  these  in  the  United 
States  comprise  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole,  or  over  133,000  square 
miles.  British  America  has  18,000  square  miles,  Great  Britain  about 
12,000,  Belgium  518,  France  1,719.  Of  the  133,000  square  miles  of 
coal  in. the  United  States,  about  one-half  is  the  field  of  the  central  west, 
a  part  of  which  underlies  about  one-fiflh  of  Indiana.  This  State  then, 
has  thirteen  times  as  much  as  Belgium,  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
France,  and  two-thirds  as  much  as  Great  Britain.  The  map,  however, 
gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  respective  values  of  these  coal 
fields.  In  heavy  and  bulky  articles  i^^ntum  is  everything,  'i  he  first 
boat  made  by  Robiuson  Crusoe  after  his  shipwreck  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  his  purpose,  could  it  have  been  moved  to  its  point  of  use.  There 
is  coal  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  there  it  will  be  until  the 
last  conflagration. 

The  coal  of  Europe  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  our  own  in  quality, 
and  its  position  averages  five  hundred  feet  *'  under  the  grass.''  The 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  required  to  dig  and  raise  this  coal,  is  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  required  to  dig  that  of  Vigo  county  and  trans- 
port it  to  Indianapolis.  But,  coal  derives  its  greatest  value  from  its  jux- 
taposition to  other  minerals  and  materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  com- 
bined, such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  timber,  and  the  fibres  of  which  cloth 
is  made.  The  nearer  these  materials  are  to  each  other,  the  more  valua- 
ble each  becomes  if  they  are  there  combined,  and  they  impart  a  correa* 
ponding  value  to  the  nearest  food  and  labor. 

If  we  institute  a  comparison  between  England  and  Belgium,  and 
Indiana,  in  reference  to  the  positions  of  their  respective  coal  fields  and  to 
the  source  of  supply  of  materials  to  be  combined  with  the  coal,  the  result 
may  be  full  of  encouragement  to  us. 

Ureat  Britain  now  prodnces  yearly,  31.500,000  tons  of  coal,  worth,  at 
the  points  of  production,  about  $46,000,000,  and  at  the  points  of  con- 
sumption, chiefly  within  the  kingdom,  about  $100,000,000.  The  value 
of  the  iron  manufoctured  by  a  part  of  this  coal,  is  estimated  at  $80,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  her  exports,  produced  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  her  coal  and  iron,  now  reaches  the  enormous 
sum  of  $250,000,000  per  annum. 

Her  cotton  mills,  alone,  give  employment  to  1,500,000  of  operatives, 
whose  yearly  wages  are  $43,000,000. 

Of  the  materials  used  in  combination  and  produced  in  the  kingdom, 
the  iron  stone  of  Wales  yields  but  18,  and  that  of  Northumberland  but 
20,  per  cent;  the  copper  ore  of  Wales  yields  about  8  per  cent.;  the  tin 
of  Cornwall  has  to  be  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  an  impoft 
duty  of  80  per  cent;  the  lead  mines  are  falling  into  decay;  the  quantity 
of  flax,  wool,  and  hides,  is  vastly  insufficient  for  the  demand;  while  the 
value  of  her  food  may  be  estimated  by  the  price  of  wheat  in  her  manu- 
fiicturing  districts,  which  will  average  over  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  the 
bushel. 

For  foreign  materials,  Great  Britain  sends  to  Japan,  Cuba,  and  Lake 
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Superior  for  copper  ore,  to  China  for  tin,  to  South  America  for  hides, 
ana  to  Spain  for  wool. 

Her  nearest  food  market  is  on  the  Baltic,  and  her  chief  supply  of  cot- 
ton is  from  this  valley.  She  is  now  using  our  coal  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  Indiana  pork  and  Tennessee  cotton  on  its  way  to  Manchester  to  he 
combined  with  her  inferior  coal.  A  singular  anomaly !  But  the  most 
mortifying  feature  of  the  process  is,  that  she  pays  us.  with  the  products 
of  our  own  pork,  cotton  and  coal ;  she  takes  five  bales  of  cotton  and 
balances  the  account  with  one  of  cloth;  she  pays  us  one  barrel  of  flour 
for  ten  bushels  of  wheat ;  as  to  coal,  she  is  more  liberal,  for  she  allows  us 
7  cents  a  bushel  and  only  charges  14  cents. 

Belgium  produces  coal  and  iron  at  about  the  same  cost  as  Great 
Britain.  She  has  no  domestic  material  to  combine  with  the  coal,  but 
iron,  wool,  flax,  and  food,  and  can  only  compete  with  England  in  man- 
ufactures, while  her  food  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  while  her  govern- 
ment is  less  expensiva 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  the  most  impor- 
tant seats  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  world.  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  contained  each  200,000  people;  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  often 
contained  2,500  vessels  waiting  their  turn  of  approach  to  the  wharves, 
and  her  exchange  was  attended  twice  a  day  by  5,^0  merchants.  Ghent 
contained  50.000  weavers.  Progress  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  business  and  wealth.    The  decline  of  Bel- 

fium  in  the  fiAeenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  consequence, 
rst,  of  foreign  dominion,  and  next,  of  the  use  of  coal,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  by  English  manufacturers.  But  within 
the  present  century,  she  has  advanced  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Her 
mines  have  given  vitality  to  her  work-shops,  and  her  miners  and  arti- 
zans  have  so  stimulated  her  agricultural  industry,  that  her  sandy  and 
clayey  soil  has  become  the  most  productive  in  continental  Europe,  and, 
while  it  sustains  a  population  or  350  to  a  square  mile,  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  food,  flax  and  wool  for  export  Her  railroads,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  her  artisans  and  agriculturists — as  much  as  their  tools 
of  trade,  as  the  hammer  and  plow — now  connect  every  portion  of  her 
territory;  her  people  are  busy  and  well  paid,  and  notwithstanding  they 
labor  under  some  oppressive  exactions,  they  have  been  scarcely  afiected 
by  the  recent  revolutions  around  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  twenty-two  counties  of  Indiana  which  give  an 
area  of  7,700  square  miles  of  coal— of  that  power  which  has  proved  so 
potent  in  Engjand  and  Belgium.  It  is  ^fe  to  say  that  this  area  will 
average  50,000,000  of  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  Here  we  have  the 
enormous  quantity  of  385,000,000,000  bushels;  or  9n  amount  equal  to 
eleven  hundred  times  the  yearly  production  of  great  Britain.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  this  potoer  is  just  where  it  is  wanted^  at  and  near  the  con- 
fluence of  important  streams.  Nature  has  been  very  kind,  and  in  the 
course  of  years,  has  worn  down  convenient  roads  to  and  through  these 
coal  strata.  The  <<adit  levels"  are  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash  and  the 
White  rivers,  and  the  natural  is  far  more  efHcient  than  the  artificial 
drainage.  These  streams,  thus  cutting  the  conl,  extend  through  and  to 
almost  every  county  of  the  State,  and  aflbrd  cheap  facilities  of  transport- 
ing bulky  products  to  points  where  they  can  be  combined  with  the  power 
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into  forms  of  less  bulk  and  weight,  and  of  greater  value,  and  thus  fitted 
to  bear  transportation  to  the  best  market 

It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  edges  of  this  coal  field,  there  is  iron 
ore  of  greater  yield  and  purity  than  that  of  England  or  Belgium;  pot- 
ter's clay  equal  to  that  of  StaflTordshire ;  lead,  silicious  earth  and  alkalies, 
to  compare  with  any  in  Bohemia;  here,  also,  is  the  best  of  marl,  the  best 
stone  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes;  here,  besides,  is  the 
soft  freestone  water,  and  below  the  surface  is,  doubtless,  brine  of  sufficient 
strength  to  justfy  boring  through  the  superincumbent  sandstone  and  the 
coastructioQ  of  salt  works. 

Although  no  copper  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  district,  the  coal 
approaches  within  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  I^ke  Michigan,  and 
a  railroad  on  this  route  will,  before  long,  be  used  in  transporting  to  the 
coal  the  richest  copper  on  earth — that  of  Lake  Superior.  Unless  the 
coal  basin  of  Michigan  should  prove  of  more  value  than  is  now  ex- 
pected, this  copper  must,  of  necessity,  be  smehed  either  on  the  north-east 
edge  of  the  central  coal  field,  or  on  the  north-west  edge  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  field,  back  of  Cleveland  and  Erie;  on  the  whole,  the  ad- 
vantage in  distance  and  in  the  superiority  of  a  food-producing  district,  is 
with  the  former.  In  Wales,  the  copper  ores  average  about  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  metal,  and  require  nearly  twice  their  weight  of  coal  in 
the  smelting  process.  The  ore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  of  astonish- 
ing richness,  will  require  a  larger  proportion  of  fuel,  and  it  will  be 
brought  here  for  use  as  well  as  for  fuel.  From  present  indications,  the 
copper  refineries  and  manufactories  of  the  Upper  Wabash  will  eventu- 
ally be  the  most  important  in  the  world,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  distance 
all  competition.  And  that  day  is  not  far  remote,  when  this  coppyer  will  be 
largely  used  in  sheathing  vessels  built  on  the  Wabash,  of  Indiana  timber. 

This,  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  strange ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  merchant  marine  of  almost  every  country  is  now  built  of 
fresh  water  timber,  we  may  be  disposed  to  inquire  why  our  produce 
cannot  as  well  be  borne  to  the  ocean  by  ocean  craft,  as  well  as  in  unsafe 
and  perishable  arks. 

The  English  dock  yards  are,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  from  the  for- 
ests of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  and  from  points  far  above  tide 
water*  The  seaboard  of  France  is  nearly  denuded  of  oak,  and  she 
draws  her  supplies  far  from  the  interior.  The  Russian  navy  may  be 
said  to  be  built  entirely  of  fresh  water  timber.  The  Memel  oak,  probably 
the  best  in  the  world,  can  hardly  be  affected  by  any  ocean  peculiarity, 
as  the  water  high  up  the  Baltic  contains  less  than  one  part  in  a  thousand 
of  saline  substances,  and  is  so  pure  as  to  be  used  by  the  sailors.  The 
ship-yards  of  our  seaboard,  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  are  now  supplied 
by  forests  on  the  streams  in  the  interior ;  and,  in  New  England,  land 
ten  and  twenty  miles  from  tide  water,  and  well  covered  with  oak,  will 
sell  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  A  single  fresh  water 
oak  tree  will  often  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  shipwright  The 
oak  on  the  Indiana  coal  field  is  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  it  has  been 
of  sloiv  growth;  it  has  on  the  hills  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  its 


*  British  America  fuminhos  three-fourths  of  the  timber  imported  into  Great 
Britain.    See  taUes  in  McOnlloch's  Com.  Diet 
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roots  have  been  forced  to  spread  near  the  surface,  and  thus  affords  the 
best  "  knees  and  arms.''  These  peculiarities  are  well  understood  by  all 
who  have  examined  the  subject.  The  ship  ^^  Minesota,''  built  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  sent  to  sea  last  spring,  is  pronounced  bv  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  equal  to  any  ship  ajdoat,  in  the  quality  of  her  materials. 

Indiana  millwrights  can  furnish  two  inch  oak  plank  at  ten  dollars 
per  thousand,  while  its  price  in  the  eastern  ship-yards  ranges  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty  dollars  per  thousand.  Pine  masts  can  be  floated  from  the 
Alleghany,  Kanawha  and  Cumberland  rivers,  at  half  their  eastern 
prices.  Other  timber,  such  as  black  locust  for  ribs,  poplar  and  chestnut 
for  keels,  black-walnut  for  ornamental  work,  can  be  had  at  vastly  less 
than  eastern  rates.  We  have  the  soft  iron  ore  for  fastenings,  anchors 
and  cabels;  hemp  for  cordage;  cheap  food  for  the  builders  and  riggers; 
and  then  we  have  downward  and  outward  freight  for  any  port  where 
the  best  market  for  ship  and  cargo  can  be  found.  As  high  as  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  falls  of  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  ships  of  four 
hundred,  tons,  and  drawinsr,  when  fully  laden,  seventeen  feet,  can  be 
towed  to  sea  one  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  flatboatmen  are  guarding  against  the  dangers-  of  snags,  sawyers  and 
winds,  which  could  not  harm  the  vessel 

.  I  dwell  tho  longer  on  this  subject  because  I  regard  this  business  as 
one  of  very  great  importance  to  our  agriculturists  who  are  now  subject* 
ed  to  high  freights  and  insurances — who  are  delayed  in  getting  their 
produce  to  an  uncertain  market — and  who  are  yearly  subjected,  at  New 
Orleans,  to  high  charges  and  to  the  tosses  attendmg  the  exposure  of 
perishable  articles  on  the  levee  of  that  city  during  the  time  occupied 
in  eflTecting  sales  and  making  reshiproents.  All  that  is  wanted  to  bring 
the  ship  builders  to  us  is  to  inform  them  of  the  quality  of  our  materials, 
the  conveniences  where  these  materials  abound,  the  capacity  of  our 
streams,  and  the  abundance  of  our  freights. 

Bring  the  ship  builders,  and  the  speculators  in  produce  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  will  come  here  and  buy  and  ship  our  produce ; 
we  shall  receive  the  money  at  home,  and  not  be  compelled  to  risk 
foreign  markets  and  foreign  agents. 

This  business  requires  but  a  moderate  capital,  and  it  would  aflbrd 
immediate  relief.  Had  it  been  introduced  ten  years  ago  the  farmers 
in  the  Wabash  valley  would  have  since  saved,  on  their  shipments  of 
produce,  enough  to  have  constructed  their  railroads  from  Terre  Haute, 
Lafayette  and  Vincennes,  to  their  eastern  termini  in  the  State. 

There  are  very  many  other  articles  of  which  wood  is  the  chief  ma- 
terial, and,  in  the  aggregate,  costing  a  large  amount  of  money,  which 
should  be  made  at  home,  and  are  now  imported  from  most  unnatural 
sources.  For  instance,  pails  and  tubs;  almost  every  steamboat  which 
touches  at  the  southern  parts  of  Indiana  brings  nests  of  these  articles 
made  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

Black- walnut  is  now  cut  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  floated*  to  New 
Orleans,  shipped  to  Boston,  sawed  into  veneers,  and  often  brought  back 
to  us  as  the  covering  of  bulky  and  fragile  furniture.  The  tree  which 
leaves  us  at  a  price  of  a  few  hours  labor,  comes  back  at  the  cost  of 
five  hundred  days  labor. 

In  the  productions  of  the  forest,  theiir  we  ktT«  incalculable  advaBttgoi 
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OTer  England  and  Belgium.    The  materials  are  much  more  conTenient 
for  combination  with  the  power. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  our  minerals,  of  which  iron  is  the  most 
important. 

Of  the  iron  stone,  and  argillaceous  iron  ore,  we  have  inexhan  tible 
quantities  in  the  south-western  counties,  and  bog-iron  ore  as  is  said  in 
the  north-western  counties  of  the  State-— none  0f  this  is  regarded  as  valu- 
able unless  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  English  ore^ — while  much  of 
oars  will  yield  double  the  per  centage  of  that  of  England  and  Belgium. 

Iron  stone  in  South  Wales  is  now  raised  with  the  coal  1800  feet,  and 
the  coal  mast  be  coked  before  it  will  smelt  the  ore.  By  improved 
modern  processes  our  ore,  found  on  the  surface,  can  be  smelted  by  the 
coal  itself  In  the  production  of  iron  the  wages  of  labor  could  not  b« 
lowered  to  English  rates,  simply  because  the  miner  and  iron  worker 
here  can  produce  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  that  their  competitors- 
in  Wales  or  Northumberland  could  produce. 

Indiana  now  sends  abroad  her  bulky  and  perishable  corn  and  meat, 
which  can  be  produced  equally  cheap  by  the  ignorant  Russian  serf,  to 
the  extent  of  over  one  million  of  dollars  a  year  in  exchange  for  coarse 
fabrics  of  iron — such  as  axes,  scythes,  spades  and  hoes,  which  are  made 
of  ore,  and  by  coal  far  inferior  to  her  own  ;  and  the  loss  on  the  carriage 
both  ways  is  a  self-imposed  tax  on  her  labor  and  capital.  She  not  only 
sends  the  tree  to  New  England,  but  she  sends  a  thousand  miles  for  the 
axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  across  the  ocean  for  the  chain  to  drug  the 
tree  to  the  river.  She  is  a  producer  and  consumer,  and,  as  such,  pays 
the  freights  aid  loses  the  pronts. 

Of  potter's  clay  she  has  enough  of  all  the  ordinary  qualities  to  supply 
ibe  world,  and  yet  she  sends  to  Staffordshire  for  her  common  plotes,  pay» 
a  duty  of  33  per  cent.,  a  freight  of  over  50  per  cent.^  and  an  extra  profit 
corresponding  with  the  distance  of  over  20  per  cent,  on  an  article, 
which,  considering  the  price  of  food  and  the  difference  in  taxes,  can  be 
made  cheaper  on  the  White  river  than  in  Stafibrdshire. 

There  is  now  a  new  bofn  town  on  the  upper  Ohio,  called  Liverpool, 
where  coarse  potter's  ware  is  now  made,  and  sold  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
imported  article;  and  this  is  now  forcing  its  way  into  common  use, 
despite  the  opposition  of  dealers  in  such  goods;  who,  like  other  mer« 
chants,  make  the  highest  profits  on  the  most  costly  and  distant-made 
fiibrics.  The  further  the  source  of  supply,  the  less  chance  has  the  con- 
sumer of  detecting  imposition. 

By  the  way,  this  traffic  in  goods  is  a  curious  study.  Ou>r  retail  mer- 
chant is  familiar  with  the  cost  of  staple  goods  made  near  home ;  by  the 
prices  of  these  he  judges  of  the  fairness  of  the  wholesale  dealer;  these 
staples  are  often  put  at  cost  by  the  jobber,  to  obtain  the  favorable  opinion 
of  his  customers.  Where,  then,  are  the  profits  of  the  New  York  anil 
Philadelphia  jobbers?  They  must  live  and  make  enough  to  pay  enor* 
mous  rents.  Why,  on  slazy  calicoes,  made  in  England;  on  German 
trinkets;  on  French  silks  so  very  changeable  that  the  tint  of  the  rose  on 
them  will  last  but  a  summer  s  morning — with  these  distant  made 
fiibrics  our  retail  merchant  and  his  customers  are  semi-annually  imposed 
go;  and  so  will  ever  be  while  our  policy  is  to  consume  what  we  do  not 
prodncei  and  to  produce  what  we  do  not  consume. 
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Another  of  our  great  staples  is  wool.  Now,  our  bags  of  wool,  and 
imported  bales  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets,  are  meeting  and  crossing 
each  other  on  routes  of  a  thousand  miles,  connecting  us  with  eastern 
mills,  operated  by  power  more  than  five  times  as  expensive  as  our  own. 
Here  again  we  are  producers  and  consumers,  and  pay  the  freights  and 
lose  the  profits. 

The  price  of  wool  here,  in  its  various  grades  of  preparation,  will 
average,  perhaps,  not  over  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  and  when  it  rt-acbes 
the  eastern  mill  will  average  twenty-five  cents;  it  is  spun  and  woven 
into  carpets,  for  instance,  and  becomes  worth  eighty  cents;  on  its  return 
to  us  it  has  advanced  to  one  dollar.  Here  distance  has  added  ten  cents 
to  the  value  of  the  material  which  has  been  combined  with  seventy-five 
cents  of  foreign  labor. 

For  the  yard  of  carpet  we  pay  first  the  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool, 
at  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents ;  to  make  up  the  seventy-seven  and  a 
half  cents  we  send  to  the  carder,  spinner  and  weaver  of  the  carpet  fac- 
Aoty,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  &ye  bushels  of  corn,  they  paying 
the  carriage. 

Now,  on  good  land,  an  industrious  man  will  produce  an  average 
of  two  and  two-thirds  bushels  of  corn  a  day,  and  wheat  is  the  propor- 
tion of  one  and  a  half  to  ^we.  For  this  yard  of  carpet,  then,  we  ex- 
change nearly  two  daysf  labor  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool.  The 
actual  capital  employed  to  produce  the  former  is  actually  less  than  that 
required  to  produce  the  latter.  The  carpet  weaver  has  spent  no  more 
time  at  the  power  loom  in  learning  the  trade  than  our  fanner's  daughters 
have  at  the  house  loom ;  her  labor  is  not  as  severe,  and  the  Quantity  of 
labor  employed  by  the  girl  in  the  fabrication  of  the  yard  of  cloth  is  not 
one-half  that  employed  by  the  man  in  the  production  of  the  five  bushels 
of  corn.  Our  wool,  in  the  eastern  market,  is  in  competition  with  the 
wool  of  South  Amerca,  and  our  wool-growers  are  competing  with  the 
wool-grower  of  South  America,  who  pays  nothing  for  land  or  pastur- 
age, and  has  to  support  neither  preacher  nor  teacher.  He  can  produce 
as  much  wool  without  as  we  can  with  the  schoolmaster;  but  he  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  skill  to  make  cloth.  We  can  combine  a  single 
pound  of  wool  with  the  power,  skill,  food,  wood  and  iron,  and  send  the 
yard  of  cloth  to  Brazil,  and  bring  back  in  exchange  for  it,  fifteen  pounds 
of  wool,  and  enough  coflfee  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

The  southern  section  of  Indiana  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp.  That  which  is  now  grown  is  put  chiefly  into  coarse 
bagging  and  rope,  because  we  cannot  send  it  to  the  seaports  of  the 
world,  where  are  the  manufactories  of  cordage  and  sails.  The  Russian 
slaves  will  forever  keep  it  out  of  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
and  generally  will  undersell  us  in  New  York.  But  the  Russian  slaves 
are  too  ignorant  to  make  '*  duck ''  and  cordage,  and  they  have  no  avail- 
able power.  If  we  will  put  up  the  proper  machinery,  we  can  rig  our 
ships  at  home  and  export  sail  cloth  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Room  will  not  admit  of  the  enumeration  of  very  nmny  other  produc- 
tions of  the  State  which  should,  and  eventually  must,  be  manufactured 
within  its  limits.  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  suiple,  which,  in  its 
rude  and  perfect  forms,  now  nearly  controls  the  commerce,  the  ex- 
changes, and  the  policy  of  the  commercial  world.    The  field  of  prodiic- 
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tion  of  this  staple  extends  to  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our  inex- 
haustible power  and  well  supplied  granaries.  The  coal  of  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  and  the  water  power  of  NewEngland  has  attracted  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South,  from  three  to  seven  thousand  miles,  and  the  consumers 
of  cotton  goods  have,  not  only  paid  the  expense  of  its  removal,  but  also 
freights  on  distant  shipmentsof  subsistence,  the  commissions  of  numerous 
factors,  the  dividends  on  costly  roads,  and  the  taxes  of  expensive  gov- 
ernments. The  food  producers  of  the  upper,  and  the  cotton  producers 
of  the  lower,  sections  of  this  valley  are  depressed,  because  the  product 
of  their  joint  labors  is  combined  at  such  a  cost  in  distant  workshops; 
because  it  has  to  support  too  many  carriers,  too  many  roads,  too  many 
navies  and  armies.  On  investigation,  these  producers  are  just  beginning 
to  find  that  capital  and  skill  are  easily  transported,  and  that  our  home 
power  is  vastly  more  convenient  and  less  costly  than  that  to  which  we 
have  so  long  been  tributary.  Further  investigation  will  show  to  the 
producers,  the  propriety  and  profitableness  of  associating  their  own 
materials,  capital  and  labor,  in  such  proportion  and  at  such  positions  as 
will  render  the  joint  product  so  cheap,  that  a  demand  commensurate  with 
its  supply  will  arise,  and  afford  satisfactory  profits  and  wages  to  all  who 
have  been  employed  in  its  combination. 

Indiana  now  offers  the  very  best  positions  for  effecting  this  combina- 
tion ;  where  the  aggregate  values  of  power,  materials,  subsistence  and 
transportation,  are  the  lowest  known ;  where  health  is  secure,  and  social 
wants  can  be  fully  supplied.  When  Kentucky  has  become  emancipated 
from  her  slaves,  she  will  offer  a  few  positions  equal  to  ours,  but  she 
now  lacks  a  most  attractive  element  to  productive  labor. 

Illinois  has  nearly  44,000  square  miles  of  power,  but  nearly  all  the 
points  at  which  her  coal  rise^s  above  the  plane  of  high  water,  and 
where  it  is  very  accessible,  are  now  unhealthy. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  cotton  planters  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  cannot  profiuibly  work  up  their  staple  at  home.  The  reasons 
are  almost  equally  obvious  why  they  should  manufacture  in  Indiana,,  if 
they  are  encouraged  so  to  do,  and  shown  that  they  can  do  so  with. 
profit.  But,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  cotton  planter  in  a  hundred,  who 
is  axvarethat  Indiana  has  the  cheap  power;  and  the  ninety-nine  yet  see 
no  chance  of  avoiding  the  expensive  transportation  of  their  staple  to  ex- 
pensive workshops.  These  planters  are  now  receiving  less  than  four 
per  cent  on  the  estimated  value — and,  indeed,  actual  amount  of  their 
capital.  Our  farmers  are  not  making  as  large  a  per  centage  on  their 
investments.  The  English  spinner  is  in  distress  and  poverty,  and  his 
employer  is  in  failing  circumstances;  the  carriers  say  that  their  business 
is  unprofitable,  and  the  shipwright  is  begging  for  employment.  Is  not 
the  re:ison  of  all  this  obvious  ?  The  cost  of  transportation  is  absorbing 
the  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor. 

To  extend  the  consumption  of  cotton  cloth,  we  must  diminish  its  cost 
This  can  be  done  by  lessening  the  amount  and  cost  of  trasportntion. 
Then  its  joint  producers  can  grow  rich.  The  cotton  crop  is,  say, 
f. 200,000  bales;  over  1,000,000  of  these  bales  are  required  for  coarae 
fabrics.  1,000,000  spindles  and  corresponding  machinery  will  make 
these  coarae  fabrics.  This  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  for 
•7S,O00,0O0i 
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Were  these  fabriee  made  in  Indiana,  and  at  the  mott  convenient 
positions,  the  saWags  in  carriage  of  cotton  cloth,  food,  6lc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  taxes,  would  exceed  twenty  miUiam  of  dollars  a  year.  Th« 
incidental  advantages  to  the  West,  attending  each  a  change,  would  be 
expressed  by  a  sum  vastly  larger.  This  would  be  the  result  of  our 
manufacturing  only  the  coarser,  least  expensive  and  least  profitable 
goods,  and  the  result  is  susceptible  of  proof  in  which  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty.  Indiana  could  spare  all  the  labor,  and  the  South  and  the 
West  could  now  easily  furnish  the  capital,  even  if  that  capital  was 
money.  But  if  we  made  the  machine  shops  and  furnaces,  and  the  rolling 
mills,  the  money  we  should  need  would  be  merely  the  amount  required 
to  import  our  tools  and  paUerns;  the  remainder  would  be  but  the  repre- 
sehtative  of  labor,  and  the  product  would  be  the  investment  made  by 
labor. 

Let  us  review  the  comparison  between^the  relative  power  of  Indiana, 
England  and  Belgium,  and  take  in  that  of  New  England. 

The  most  important  coal  field  of  Belgium  commences  in  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Namur,  traverses  Liege,  and  extends  to  the  center  of  Rhenish 
Prussia;  including  the  portion  which  passes  by  Valenciennies  to  Douai, 
in  France;  its  whole  length  is  about  150  miles. 

The  coal  fields  of  England  and  which  lie  under  her  chief  manufac- 
turing district,  commence  near  Worcester,  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  extend  north  about  150  miles. 

The  water  power  of  New  England  worthy  of  notice,  is  at  perhaps 
150  different  positions,  and  they  all  may  represent  a  line  of  150  square 
miles  of  power  equal  to  those  of  Indiana. 

The  power  of  England  and  Belgium  is  at  the  mouths  of  pits  along  its 
lines,  and  used  at  the  positions  where  mills  and  tenements  can  con- 
veniently be  erected.  The  power  of  New  England  must  be  used 
precisely  where  it  is  found,  and  irre.spective  of  the  cost  of  access  to  it. 

The  power  of  each  b  in  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  the  most 
expensive  instruments  are  required  to  make  it  available;  its  first  cost  is 
in  money  at  least  four  times  that  of  ours;  measured  by  labor,  the  differ- 
ence is  much  greater. 

The  surface  of  the  countries,  and  the  respective  advantages  in  this 
respect,  may  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  railways  in  exich.  In  Belgium, 
their  cost  of  construction  has  averaged  over  $35,000  per  mile.  The 
English  manufacturing  district  is  connected  by  roads  at  an  average  cost 
of  over  9150,000  per  mile,  and  receives  its  materials,  and  sends  its  pro- 
ducts over  roads  of  a  still  higher  cost.  That  from  Manchester,  for 
instance,  has  cost  about  $170,000  per  mile.  In  New  England,  the  rail- 
roads which  connect  her  power  >vith  raw  materials  and  markets,  have 
cost  over  $50,000  per  mile. 

The  roads  which  may  be  required  to  connect  the  power  of  Indiana 
with  the  Ohio,  the  lakes  and  the  markets  afforded  by  the  State,  will  not 
average  over$15,000  per  mile,  and,  from  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  the  low 
grades  and  the  straight  routes  over  which  they  will  pnss,  they  will  be 
operated  with  much  less  expense,  and  with  a  greater  saving  of  time 
than  those  in  the  other  districts  referred  to. 

In  England,  Belgium  and  Indiana,  the  coal  fields  present  nearly 
equivalent  geological  formations,  and  almost  every  mineral  earth  and 
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Stone,  specially  useful  to  the  manulacturer,  can  be  found  on  each  forma- 
tion. In  the  two  former,  the  coal,  stone,  iron  and  earth,  are  deeply 
buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  in  the  lauer,  they  meet  the  hand  of 
the  traveler  on  the  surface.  New  England  has  very  few  of  these 
auxiliaries  to  her  power.  She  has  been  enabled  to  compete  with  her 
rivals,  by  exemption  from  government  exactions,  and  by  comparative 
nearness  to  certain  materials  and  markets. 

Indiana,  like  the  other  districts,  has  also  a  line  of  power.  This  line 
extends  from  the  Ohio  in  Perry  county,  to  Perry vi lie  in  VermillioQ 
county,  or  about  160  miles.  There  is  probably  another  line  through 
Spencer,  Warrick,  Pike,  Knox  and  Sullivan^'but  as  this  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  defined,  we  limit  this  review  to  that  section  of  the  lower 
stratum  of  coal  and  above  the  plane  of  high  water.  This  will  average 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  give  an  area  of  600  square  miles  of 
power.  In  most  of  these  square  miles  there  is  an  average  of  60.000,000 
bushels  of  coal,  at  least,  and  if  we  allow  an  average  of  four  and  a  half 
feet  thickness  to  the  stratum,  over  125,000,000  bushels.  The  smaller 
quantity  will  give  an  amount  of  power,  for  hundreds  of  years,  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  160  places  of  water  power  in  New  England. 

The  coal  and  auxiliary  minerals  of  Belgium  have  concentrated, 
population,  created  immense  wealth,  constructed  railroads,  drained  mo- 
rasses, leveled  hills,  made  barren  wastes  fertile,  and  while  all  this  has 
been  done,  the  people  have  paid  high  prices  for  food  (so  high  that 
firrming  land  often  brings  $300  per  acre),  and  enormous  expenses  of 
government 

The  same  materials  have  given  Central  England  wealth  beyond  coiq- 
putntion,  and  an  influence  that  affects  the  world. 

Power  alone,  of  another  character,  and  of  a  more  costly  kind,  has 
made  sterile  New  England  the  garden  of  America.  One  or  its  results 
is  the  construction,  in  one  State  alone,  and  wifhin  fifteen  vears,  of  700 
miles  of  railroad,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000.  Another  exnibition  of  its 
value  is  found  in  the  investments  made  by  that  single  State  within  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  in  stocks  and  public  works,  of  over  $50,000,000. 

Now,  is  there  any  possible  reason  why  like  causes  here  should  not 
produce  like  results.  If  our  power  is  cheaper,  our  ores  more  pure,  our 
food  more  abundant,  our  taxes  lighter,  our  instruments  of  labor  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive  than  in  those  other  countries,  are  we  not 
reasonably  to  expect  developments  and  progress,  corresponding  to  such 
advantages?  and  are  we  not  imperiously  called  on  by  our  own  interests 
to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  these  sources  of  wealth  and  independence? 

When  we  shall  have  sent  men  of  high  scientific  acquirements,  to  ex- 
plore our  hills  and  plains,  to  analyze  our  ores,  to  examine  our  forests 
and  mines,  and  have  their  full  reports,  we  can  safely  challenge  the  world 
to  show  23,000,000  of  acres  in  one  body,  capable  of  sustaining  and 
employing  as  large  a  population  as  can  those  ot  Indiana. 

In  truth,  compare  fact  with  fact,  advantage  with  advantage,  and  there 
cannot  be  found,  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon,  36,000  contii;;uous  square 
miles  of  hill  and  dale,  so  highly  favored  by  nature,  and  which  contains 
so  many  physical  elements  of  prosperity  as  those  within  the  limits  of 
Indiana. 
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ART.  VI.— THE  NORTH  AND  THB  SOUTH. 

SUPERIOR    PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  AGRICULTURE^EVILS  OF  GREAT   CITIES.* 

I  THINE  now  thai  if  anythins;'  can  be  shown  by  fkcta,  I  have  demon- 
strated the  superior  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  South  over  those  of  the 
North  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers ;  and  this,  by  compar- 
ing the  less  prosperous  of  the  South  with  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
North.  And,  I  think  I  have  shown  the  South  to  be  the  most  fortunate 
in  the  distribution  or  equalization  of  wealth  as  well  as  in  its  acquisition. 
At  all  events,  I  have  rescued  the  controversy  between  the  two  sections, 
from  the  control  of  bold  assertion  and  slipshod  declamation,  and  confid- 
ed* it  to  the  umpirage  of  argument  and  document 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  statistics,  and  assert  that  anything  can 
be  proved  by  them.  But  such  expressions,  I  think  are  peculiar  to  those 
who  deal  in  assertion  chiefly,  and  find  it  unpleasant  to  be  answered  with 
facts.  For  statistics  are  nothing  but  collections  of  facts.  I  admit  that 
ftcts  themselves  may  be  powerless  or  pernicious  to  a  mind  not  logical  nor 
philosophical  enough  to  comprehend  and  classify  them.  But  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  least,  I  ask  with  the  English  philo- 
sophic poet: 

"  Wliat  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  knowJ** 

Facts-  constitute  the  great  restraint  on  the  imposition  of  interests,  the 
dogmatism  of  fanatics  and  bigots,  the  fallacies  of  the  vulgar,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  sectional,  and  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts.  Facts  are  the  tests 
of  systems,  the  landmarks  of  progress,  the  harvest  of  time,  the  elemen- 
tal particles  of  truth. 

But  it  is  peculiarly  important  to  resort  to  statistics  on  this  question^ 
because  they  are  so  much  employed  and  perverted  on  the  other  side. 
From  |the  speech  of  the  senator  to  the  column  of  the  editor  we  are 
continually  assailed  with  statistical  comparisons  between  the  North  and 
South  derogatory  to  the  latter.  In  1839  Daniel  Webster  presented  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  in  praise  of  Massachusetts,  an  ofiUciai  statement  of 
her  annual  products,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000,000,  which  he 
characterized  as  the  yearly  fruit  of  her  industry  and  capital.  This  would 
strike  every  mind  as  evidence  of  great  productiveness  and  profit  in  a 
State  of  her  population  j  since  the  annual  product  of  Virginia,  is  only 
about  seventy  millions.  But  on  scrutinizing  the  Massachusetts  state- 
ment, it  is  found  that  Webster  included,  as  the  product  of  her  indus- 
try, the  raw  material  employed  in  her  manufactures  obtained  from 
other  States;  the  raw  cotton,  the  wool,  the  raw  hides,  th^dye  stuffs, 
&.C.,  6lc, 

It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  published  in  all  the  papers,  which  undertook 
to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  respective  States.  On  ex- 
amination, it  is  found  to  assume  population  as  the  basis  of  wealth.  An 
average  is  made  of  the  wealth  of  each  man  in  a  few  States,  and  that  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  men  in  each  State.  By  this  rule,  Indiana, 
which  is  more  populous  than  Massachusetts,  has  more  wealth — and  the 

*  Continued  from  August  number. 
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North,  of  coarse,  greatly  more  than  the  South.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  is  a  northern  man ;  and  travels  deliberately  out  of  the  sphere  of 
his  duties  to  make  up  and  send  forth  this  absurd  table — and  in  thus  un- 
dertaking officially  and  officiously  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, displays  his  own.* 

But  whilst  I  contend  that  statistical  evidence  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince, I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy,  the  mind,  particularly 
when  at  variance  with  prevalent  opinions.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  lauda- 
ble desire,  even  after  knowing  that  a  thing  is  so,  to  know  why  it  is  so. 
And  I  acknowledge  it  is  incumbent  on  whoever  attempts  to  overthrow  a 
popular  error  to  show  not  only  that  it  is  such,  but  that  it  must  be  such,  on 
the  recognized  principles  of  human  judgment 

The  reason,  then,  I  conceive,  for  the  great  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the 
South,  is  that  she  is  so  generally  agricultural.  About  one-half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  old  northern  States  resides  in  towns  or  cities — in  the  soutn- 
em  about  one-tenth. . 

Even  Ohio,  a  new  State,  with  greater  agricultural  attractions  naturally 
than  any  other,  has  already  a  town  and  city  population  estimated  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole ;  the  single  city  of  Cincinnati,  only  fifly  years  of 
age,  containing  niore  people  than  ten  of  the  largest  towns  of  Virginia, 
the  oldest  State  oif  the  Union. 

But  why  is  agriculture  more  profitable  than  manufactures  or  com- 
merce ?  One  reason  is,  that  agriculture  is  more  productive  or  multiply- 
ing than  them :  that  its  products  are  the  principal  and  the  indispensable 
articles  of  human  subsistence,  and  are  obtained  with  less  of  human  labor 
and  skill,  than  the  others.  The  fecundity  of  nature  can  never  be  rivalled 
by  art.  A  grain  of  wheat  when  sown  will  produce  an  hundred  fold,  but 
no  fabric  of  the  loom,  no  cargo  of  the  ship,  can  have  its  value  augment- 
ed in  the  same  proportion,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  labor  and  skill.  Commerce  and  manufacture  are  chiefly 
artificial;  agriculture  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  true 
that  the  focility  with  which  articles  are  produced  from  the  soil,  influ- 
ences materially  their  value  in  market,  and  that  the  prices  of  different  kinds 
of  labor  tend  to  equality ;  and  it  is  true  also,  that  prices  of  commodities 
are  afil^cted  by  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand.  Hence  there  is  do 
such  difference  between  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  the  artizan,  or  mer- 
chant, as  the  relative  productiveness  of  their  labors  would  indicate.  But 
the  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  classes,  is  by.no  means 

Xil,  nor  is  it  obedient  td  those  laws  of  trade.  The  farmer  holds  the 
istence,  and  consequently  the  property,  of  his  civilized  fellow  men  in 
his  power;  and  this  power  he  will  exercise  when  circumstances  permit, 
according  to  the  sentiments  which  the  possession  of  power  inspires;  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  to  the  appetite  of  monopoly— -and 
not  according  to  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  agriculture  confers,  has 

Produced  some  of  the  most  striking  social  and  political,  revolutions  in 
istory.     It  enabled  JaV:ob  to  extort  from  Esau,  who  was  a  hunter,  his 

•  We  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  reflection  upon  Mr.  Burke.  He  was  al- 
togtpther  withoat  tectional  prejadices— or  if  he  haid  any,  leaned  rather  to  tlie 
Soath.^EDiT(m. 
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birthright  for  a  me&s  of  pottage.  But  Jacob  himself  and  his  family  pre- 
ferred the  lighter  labors  of  shepherd  life  to  tillage,  and  hence  from  a 
scarcity  of  corn,  became  dependant  on  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  and  fell 
into  bondage.  In  wars  between  agricultural  and  commercial  nations, 
the  former  have  generally  conquered.  Athens  was  overcome  by  Sparta — 
Greece  by  Macedon — Carthage  by  Rome-— events  which  indicate  the 
superior  resources  of  the  conquerors  more  than  their  bravery.  In  Eng- 
land— whose  commerce  has  been  enriched  by  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
of  colonies  io  every  clime,  and  whose  manufactures  have  been  expanded 
by  the  stupendous  mventions  of  genius — agriculture  still  maintains  pre- 
eminence in  wealth  and  political  power,  although  it  comprehends  only 
about  one-third  of  the  population.  The  agriculture  of  the  South  pro- 
duct^ a  greater  variety  and  abundance  of  the  staple  articles  of  human 
comfort  and  subsistence  than  that  of  any  other  region.  Besides  such 
breadstuff}  and  provisions  as  the  North  afibrds,  the  South  has,  by  the  su- 
perior genius  and  energy  of  her  people,  acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  cotton  culture.  The  South  thus  controls  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  that  food  and  clothing  which  the  world  consumes,  and  hence  makes 
a  corresponding  progress  in  wealth. 

Whilst  agricultural  life  is  so  much  more  productive  than  other  avoca- 
tions, it  is  vastly  less  expensive  or  consuming.  Almost  all  other  pursuits 
resort  to  towns  and  cities,  where  the  style  of  living  is  costly  and  extrava- 
gant It  is  very  rare  to  find  farmers  or  planters  residing  in  palaces  of 
marble  or  granite.  It  is  seldom  that  even  public  buildings  in  the  coun- 
try are  constructed  of  such  materials.  But  in  cities  they  are  not  unusual 
in  private  dwellings  with  those  who  have  the  means — whilst  the  great 
number  of  public  buildings,  churches,  bankit,  offices,  dLc,  are  of  cor- 
responding magnificence.  The  style  of  building  affords  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  other  elements  of  expense  in  city  life,  diet,  clothing  and  amuse- 
mc(nts.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  larger  cities,  the  expenditure  of  the 
wealthy  class  of  families  amounts  to  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Now,  among  the  phinters  of  the  South  of  equal  wealth,  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  mere  domestic  expenditure  of  such 
an  amount;  perhaps  rarely  more  than  half  of  it.  In  the  country  the 
inducement  to  build  such  habitations  is  not  so  great.  There  are  not  so 
many  to  admire  and  to  praise  in  a  rural  neighborhood  as  throng  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  a  large  city.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try the  over-srrown  millionaire  to  set  the  example,  and  to  fire  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  his  poorer  neighbors,  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  a 
desire  to  emulate  and  imitate. 

In  a  city  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is  incessant,  because  almost 
every  object  of  desire  is  in  market,  and  desire  itself  is  inflamed  not  only 
by  opportunity  but  by  rivalry. 

It  is  this  great  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  cities,  which  has 
caused  the  popular  error  that  they  are  the  peculiar  abodes  of  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and  that  the  States  where  they  abound,  are  more  fioutishing 
than  others.  The  world  is  a  great  believer  in  appe^irances.  But  it  is 
curious  that  the  very  circumstances  which  have  given  to  the  cities  a 
character  for  riches,  should  be  the  causes  of  that  poverty,  whose  acluul 
existence  has  been  proven.  For  the  practice  of  extravagance  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  rich,  but  extends  to  every  class  of  city  life.     For  in  every 
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class  there  are  rivals  struggling  with  each  other  to  make  the  best  appear- 
ance, and  the  distinctions  of  class  are  so  indistinct  as  to  make  each  one 
ambitious  of  equalling  its  immediate  superior.  In  a  word,  the  domin- 
ion of  fashion  is  far  more  despotic  and  oppressive  in  city,  than  in  coun- 
try life.  Even  the  poor  sempstress,  who  bends  over  her  work  during 
the  tedious  hours  of  the  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  to  earn  a  meagre 
subsistence,  until  dimness  gathers  in  her  eye,  and  distortion  fastens  on 
her  form,  even  she  pays  from  her  scanty  earnings  the  tribute  exacted  by 
fashion,  and  arrays  herself  in  a  costume  as  conformable  to  the  prevail- 
ing mode,  as  her  means  can  make  it.  But  in  the  country,  where  people 
do  not  live  under  each  other's  observation  and  criticism  continually,  it  is 
otherwise.  It  is  only  when  visiting  or  visited  that  the  occasion  of  display 
occurs — and  the  annual  expenditure  is  regulated  accordingly.  It  i$  true 
that  the  average  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  generally  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  State,  and  almost  equals  that  of 
prosperous  agricultural  States.  But  this  wealth  is  not  the  product  of 
city  employments.  It  results  from  the  influx  into  the  city  of  persons 
who  have  become  rich  in  the  country,  and  who  resort  to  the  cities,  be- 
cause they  cannot  carry  on  agricultural  operations  extensively  in  the 
country,  in  free  States.  This  results  from  the  high  price  of  agricul- 
tural labor  in  the  free  States,  and  its  irregularity.  An  industrious  laborer 
on  a  farm,  soon  acquires  enough  money  to  buy  a  small  tract  of  public 
land,  and  emigrates  to  it.  Hence  a  farmer  who  acquires  some  wealth 
in  these  States,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  e^nd  his  operations  in  the  coun- 
try, resorts  to  commercial  operations)^and  seUles  in  town.  Even 
those  who  would  prefer  remaining  in  the  country,  and  yet  desire  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes  in  social  intercourse,  find  it  difficult  to  spend  their  leisure 
pleasantly  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  want  of  associates  of  equal 
means — the  great  mass  beinsf  the  occupants  of  small  farms,  without  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  lack  the  means  of  performing  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
without  a  derangement  of  their  domestic  systems.  The  want,  then,  of 
society  in  the  country,  the  opportunity  of  investing  largely  in  towns,  the 
chances  of  acquiring  great  fortunes  by  speculation,  and  the  facilities  for 
gratifying  our  various  appetites  which  wealth  afilbrds  in  cities,  all  con- 
spire to  divert  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  the  town,  in  free  States. 
Even  in  Boston  for  instance,  it  appears  by  a  recent  enumeration  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  born  in  the  city:  nearly 
one- half  are  natives  of  the  Union,  most  of  them  of  course  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  other  New  England  States.  In  fact,  not  quite  one-tenth 
of  the  people  of  Boston,  over  twenty  years  of  age  were  born  there.  The 
total  population  of  Boston  in  1S25.  was  43,298,  and  in  1845,  the  native 
population  instead  of  being  double  was  but  41,076.  So  that  there  has 
been  no  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  Boston  in  20  years. 
These  facts  nfford  striking  evidence,  not  only  of  the  sources  of  Boston 
wealth,  but  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  wasted  on  its  arrival.  Be- 
sides the  extravairant  and  speculative  habits  of  cities,  which  waste  their 
resources,  we  must  add  the  enormous  taxation  to  which  they  are  subject 
The  city  of  New  York  with  its  four  hundred  thousand  people,  is  taxed 
for  the  present  year,  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which 
is  about  half  as  much  as  the  taxes  of  all  the  fifteen  southern  States 
combined. 
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But  the  most  disastrous  and  appalling  consequences  of  city  avocations, 
is  the  waste  of  human  life,  (n  the  city  of  New  York,  the  deaths  last 
year  exceeded  14,000,  or  one  person  out  of  every  twenty-eight;  and  it 
was  a  year  of  no  uncommon  mortality  for  that  place.  The  great  mor- 
tality of  the  eastern  cities  is  supposed  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  emigrant 
population  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  1836,  when  the  deaths  were 
8,009  in  New  York,  only  a  little  over  one-fourth  were  foreign ;  and  that 
mast  have  been  about  the  proportion  of  that  population.  In  1847  the 
deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  15,788,  of  whom  only  6,412  were 
foreigners,  although  the  mortality  of  that  year  was  increased  by  the  ship 
fever,  which  was  very  fatal  to  emigrants.  The  deaths  week  before  last 
were  206,  of  which  108,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  foreign,  and  the 
proportion  of  that  population  is  now  much  more  than  one-third.  The 
mortality  of  New  York  is  much  greater  than  it  seems ;  because,  being 
80  largely  emigrant  from  the  interior  and  from  abroad,  the  proportion  of 
adults  in  her  population  is  much  gjreater  than  ordinary,  and  among 
adults,  mortality  is  not  near  so  great  as  among  children.  New  York 
has  50,000  children  less  than  her  share. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  of  New  York  has  nearly 
doubled,  but  its  mortality  has  nearly  trebled. 

According  to  an  official  statement*  of  the  duration  of  human  life  in 
the  several  avocations  in  Massachusetts  in  1847,  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age of 

AgriculturiBts  is, ^ 64.14  years. 

llerchants,    49J20      " 

Mechanics, 46.45      " 

Laborers,  46.73      *' 

This  is  the  average  life-time  in  the  several  occupations  beginning  at 
twenty  years.  Accordinsf  to  this,*  the  three  avocations  of  city  life, 
merchants,  mechanics  and  laborers,  average  about  46^  years,  whilst  farm- 
ers live  more  than  64^  years^  or  one-third  longer.  This  enormous, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  atrocious  destruction  of  human  life,  which  iscon- 
tmaally  going  on  in  towns  and  cities,  is  enough  of  itself  to  account  for 
the  superior  progress  of  agriculture  in  wealth.  The  loss  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  time,  in  adult  years,  the  expenses  of  sickness,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  business,  make  an  aggregate  of  itself  enough  to  sink  any 
reasonable  rate  of  profit  or  accumulation  in  any  pursuit.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  the  South,  which  is  so  much  exempt  from  the  corrosive  action 
of  cities  on  property  and  population,  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
wealth. 

Thtis  thf  n  the  superior  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor,  the  great 
intrinsic  value  as  articles  of  necessity,  of  its  products,  the  extravagant 
style  of  living  in  towns  and  cities,  and  finally,  the  ruinous  waste  of  human 
life  and  labor  they  occasion,  are  reasons  enough  to  account  for  the  fact 
previously  dnmonstratcd,  of  the  triumph  of  the  agricultural  States  of  the 
South  over  the  more  commercial  States  of  the  North. 

'American  Almanac,  1849. 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  TflE  SOUTH. 

1.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD .» 

While  the  cities  of  the  North  and  East  are  stretching  their  "iron  arms"  to- 
vard  the  MisHissippi — and  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  are 
struggling  in  migiity  rivalry  witli  each  other,  which  shall  Jir»t  grasp  and  appro- 
priate the  treasures  of  that  vast  region — Charleston  is  silently  pushing  Vi^r  claim, 
and  completing,  step  by  step,  the  grand  hifi;hway,  which  is  to  bear  to  her  port 
the  riches  of  the  great  ooutn-west.  Already  she  has  advanced  to  the  borders  of 
Alabama ;  and,  that  nothing  may  be  lost,  tributaiy  branches  ere  Uirown  north- 
ward into  the  fine  agricultural  districts  of  Tennessee,  eventually  to  be  extended 
to  Nashville  and  Memphis ;  while  the  main  trunk,  after  traversing  the  heart  of 
Alabama,  will  pass  through  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  and  meet  Vie  "  Father  of 
Waters"  at  Vicksburgh. 

That  this  extended  system  of  railway,  when  completed,  will  increase  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Charleston  in  an  eminent  degree,  requires  no  discussion ; 
and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  interests  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile-— the  two 
commercial  cities  of  the  Gulf,  and  natural  points  of  shipment  for  the  produce  of 
the  ercat  valley — will  be  materially  a£fccted  by  the  opening  of  this  new  and 
rapid  channel  of  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Even  now,  the  direction  of 
trade  is  shapinff  to  meet  the  new  condition ;  and  we  find,  during  the  present 
season,  that  "Alabama  cottons"  are  for  the  first  time  regularly  chronicled  among 
the  arrivals  by  railway  into  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Returning,  North  Ala- 
bama and  East  Mississippi  receive  merchandise  by  the  overland  route  firom 
Charleston,  and  transport  it  from  the  present  railroad  terminus,  many  miles,  by 
waffons ;  often  to  points  immediately  upon  the  waters  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay, 
which  are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  several  months  of  the  year.  And  this  is 
but  the  beginning.  Tne  laws  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians  were  not  more  inflexi- 
ble than  are  the  laws  which  govern  trade.  Individual  preferences,  or  State 
pride,  avail  nothing.  The  merchant  who  waits  for  the  uncertain  winds  of  heaven 
to  wail  his  freighted  barque  to  her  destined  port,  cannot  compete  in  the  race  with 
him  who  employs  omnipotent  steam  to  transport  his  commodities  into  a  harbor 
where  he  finds  the  "  iron  horse"  waiting,  ready  harnessed,  to  draw  them  with 
lightning  speed  to  his  very  door. 

Alabama,  hitherto  prolific  in  f r^^m^i  of  internal  iniprovement,  has  accom- 
plished nothing,  save  only  a  few  miles  of  railroad  from  Montgomeiy  eastward — 
a  link  in  the  ereat  chain  before  mentioned,  which  is  to  drain  lier  of  her  wealth, 
to  enrich  and  build  up  cities  in  more  enteiprising  and  sagacious  States.  Supe- 
rior to  many,  and  second  to  none,  of  her  southern  sisters  in  the  natural  elements  of 
greatness,  Alabama  still  languishes,  and  her  people  groan  under  the  burdens  of 
public  debt  and  prospective  taxation,  while  her  resources  remain  undeveloped, 
and  her  principle  city  and  only  seai>ort  is  fast  goinff  to  decay ! 

Such  IS  the  present  position  of  this  great  State ;  out  we  have  assurance  that 
a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn,  and  that  Alabama,  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  her  eastern  neighbors  (and  in  spite  of  the  short-sighted  and  illiberal  pol^ 
of  her  State  rulers),  is  shaking  off  the  unaccountable  lethargy  which  has  so  long 
overpowered  her,  blighting  lixe  a  mildew  and  eating  into  the  very  sources  of 
her  vitality,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  a  new  and  more  brilliant  era  of  her  his- 
tory. With  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility — ^with  mineral  treasures  of  incalcula- 
ble value,  scattered  in  varied  and  lavish  profusion  throughout  her  territory,  she 
only  requires  a  vigorous  and  well  directed  system  of  internal  improvements  to 
render  Uiem  accessible,  and  place  her  at  once  in  the  front  rank  or  wealthy  and 
powerful  States.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  this  system,  may  well 
De  characterized  the  g^reat  undertaking  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Miasissipi  valleys,  by  means  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  causes  rapidly  developing,  is  destined,  ere  long,  te 

*  By  Francifl  B.  Clark.  Mr  Clark  has  kindly  fiavored  ua  witb  a  copy  of  his  admirable  paper 
in  pamphlet  form.  We  ehall  publiali  it  in  parts  in  our  Revieiv.  Ilavlnx  appeared  orifinally 
In  lltint*tt  Maf  adne,  it  must  nectiiarily  have  had  a  limited  circulatiou  in  tlie  Soutli.  Thit  evil 
we  amend. 
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become  the  theater  of  a  new  and  extended  commerce.  The  application  of  steam 
to  ocean  navigation,  while  it  has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  has  also  awakened  a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  will  not  much 
lon^  brook  the  delaj  and  hazard  of  a  tedious  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to 
reacn  the  Pacific,  when  a  channel  at  once  safe  and  accessible  can  be  created, 
which  will  cut  off  half  the  distance  at  a  blow.  The  growing  importance  of  our 
possessions  in  Oregon,  and  the  large  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war, 
will  make  it  imperative  upon  our  government  to  establish,  without  delay,  some 
more  safe  and  expeditious  route  of  communication  with  that  country ;  and  we 
have  i^od  reasons  for  believing  that  the  subject  is  receiving,  at  this  time,  the 
attention  at  their  hands  which  its  hi^h  importance  demands.  That  a  few  years, 
at  furthest,  will  witness  the  completion  of  an  unbroken  avenue  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  either  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  or  some  more  favorable  point, 
caimot,  we  think,  admit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

The  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston,  from  their  natural  location,  their  capa- 
cious and  excellent  harbors,  and  healthy  climate,  occupied  positions  eminently 
favorable  for  becoming,  at  an  early  period,  the  great  receiving  and  distributing 
reservoirs  of  the  nation.  With  the  advance  of  emiffration  westward,  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  new  facilities  for  reaching  me  seaboard ;  and  the  great 
pioneer  of  American  improvement — the  ^e  canu — was  extended  from  the  Hud- 
son, through  the  then  wilderness  of  western  New  York,  to  the  blue  waters  of 
Erie,  thus  opening  to  the  trade  of  New  York  a  territoiy  stretching  over  two 
thousand  miles  imand,  with  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  As  if  by  magic,  the  wilderness  disappeared,  villages  and  towns 
sprung  up,  and  the  solitudes  of  yesterday  were  peopled  with  an  active  and  indus- 
trious population.  New  York,  stimulated  by  uie  commerce  of  the  canal,  leaped 
forth  like  a  young  giant,  and  soon  left  her  competitors  and  rivals  hopelessly  in 
the  distance.  How  can  we  estimate  the  tremendous  influence  whicn  the  Erie 
Canal  has  exerted  upon  the  growth,  not  of  New  York  alone,  but  of  that  vast 
territory  which  borders  upon  the  Lakes  ?  The  ropidily  of  this  growth  may  be 
conjectured,  however,  hj  comparipg  the  revenues  from  the  tolls  on  this  canal 
and  tributaries  for  the  years  1836, 1836  and  1846,  being  intervals  of  ten  years : 

Receipts  for  tolls  on  New  York  canals  in  1826,  in  round  numbers,       $  762,000 

"  "  1836,        "  "  1,614,000 

"  "  "  "  1846,        "  "  2,764,000 

Or  an  average  increase  of  nearly  eight  per  cent  per  annum.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  uiat  the  rates  of  toll  have  been  much  reduced,  and  Uie  same  amount  of 
revenue  in  1846,  would  represent  a  far  greater  product  Uian  in  1826,  and  would 
make  the  average,  therefore,  higher  than  the  figures. 

The  moment  that,  a  highway  is  completed  to  the  Pacific,  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  these  Atlantic  cities  affDrd  for  supplying  the  great  valley  with  for- 
eign merchandise,  will  cease  forever.  We  neea  not  enter  into  argument  to  prove 
tluit  the  route  of  which  we  have  spoken  must  then,  of  necessity,  become  the  grand 
thoroughfare  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
ours.  Need  we  know  more  than  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  tne  Gulf  will  be 
brought,  bv  its  consummation,  into  immediate  vicinity  with  the  boundless 
treasures  of  the  Pacific — that  it  will  be  the  nearest  route  from  Europe  to  the 
East  Indies  ?  The  cities  of  the  Gulf  must  then  become  the  "  half-way  houses  "  for 
all  foreign  traders  with  the  East,  and  upon  the  shores  of  this  *  Western  Medi- 
terranean" must  rise  the  future  commercial  capital  of  America,  if  not  of  the 
world  !  Mobile,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  possesses  striking  advantages 
over  any  other  point  on  the  Gulf  for  becoming  the  chief  emporium  of  this  com- 
merce. 

Upon  inspecting  a  map  of  the  Gatlf  of  Mexico,  we  discover  five  considerable 
ports  upon  its  northern  coast,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  wit : 
Galveston.  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Apalachicola.  The  depth  of 
the  water  upon  the  bars,  which  obstruct  the  entrance  to  these  harbors,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Galvest/>n, feet,  . . . 

New  Orleans  (mouth  of  Mississippi)  15 
Mobile  (by  recent  survey), 20| 


Pensacola, 22 

Apalachicola,.  * 16 
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The  last  named,  fh>m  its  easterly  position,  can  never  become  more  than  a  de- 
pot for  the  produce  of  a  limited  district ;  as  whatever  may  be  its  advantages 
otherwise,  the  (system  of  railways  leading  to  Savannah  will  effectually  cut  off 
all  trade  from  tne  interior  above  a  certain  point 

Pensacola,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and,  at  present,  a  greater  depth  of  water  than 
any  other  on  the  coast,  occupies  an  isolated  position.  Without  means  of  inter- 
couree  with  the  upper  coun^,  she  can  never  become  the  seat  of  extensive  trade. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  connect  with  Montgomery  and  Savannah  by  railroad, 
but  without  success ;  and  it  is  not  probable  Xhkt  it  will  be  attempted  hereafter, 
should  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  be  completed. 

Qalveston  is  well  situated  to  command  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Texas,  but,  like  the  two  ports  above  named,  ml!bt  uways  be  tributary  to  the 
more  favored  cities  o/  the  Oulf . 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
compare  their  relative  advantages.  The  growth  of  New  Orleans  is  the  result  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce.  Twenty  thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters  con- 
ver^,  and  flow  by  a  single  outlet  to  the  sea,  draining  a  territory  unequalled  for 
feruiity  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  surplus  products  of  this  vast  region 
oonld  reach  a  market  by  no  other  route,  and  a  snipping  port  was,  of  course,  in* 
evitable.  The  most  formidable  obstacle  ever  encountered  by  human  ener^ 
were  overcome,  and  a  city  has  risen  from  a  pestilential  swamp,  second  only  tn 
its  commerce  to  New  York.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  her  immense  trade,  she  does  not  concentrate  the  wealth  or  popula- 
tion to  which  her  position  as  the  seaport  of  the  Mississippi  valley  entitles  her. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  growth  are  perma- 
nent in  their  nature.  Circumscribed  between  narrow  limits,  with  the  river  upon 
one  side,  and  impassable  marshes  upon  the  other,  every  step  in  her  progress  is 
at  immense  cost.  During  the  warm  season  a  deadly  miasma  exhales  from  these 
marshes,  by  which  thousands  of  her  population  are  annually  destroyed.  Being 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  vessels  reach  her  wharves  at  a  heavy 
expense  for  towage  up  the  powerful  current  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  do  not  permit  ships  of  large  tonnage  to  enter  her  harbor. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  must  be  taxed  with 
heavy  expenses.  Since  the  northern  cities  have  tapped  the  Ohio  valley,  a  large 
trade  has  been  diverted  in  that  direction  in  all  articles  of  value  sufficient  to  pay 
the  enhanced  cost  of  transportation  by  land.  Thus,  while  New  Orleans  exports 
a  large  share  of  the  products  of  the  West,  New  York  imports  and  distrioateB 
most  of  the  forei^  merchandise  to  the  same  region  at  a  nne  profit  Eveiy  ad- 
ditional line  of  improvement  constructed  in  the  West,  reduces  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  eastern  cities,  and  consequently  increases  the  tendeney 
of  trade  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless,  were  it  possible  to  make  New  Orleans 
a  healthy  city,  with  a  dry  soil  on  which  to  build,  she  would  soon  outstrip  New 
York,  and  become  and  continue  the  first,  as  she  is  now  the  secondj,  commcrcisl 
city  of  the  American  continent 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  of  Mobile.  Built  upon  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  feet  above  tide-water,  this  city  answers  the  conditions  in 
that  respect  which  Wm.  Penn  required  of  his  commissioners,  when  about  to  found 
the  city  of  Philadelphia :  "yt  the  scituation  be  high,  at  least  dry  and  sound,  and 
not  swampy,  wch  is  best  knowne  by  digging  up  two  or  three  earths,  and  seeing 
the  bottom."  The  location  is  healthy,  ana  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  Gulf.  The  country  in  its  vicinity  is  undulatinjj^,  and  abund- 
antly watered  with  excellent  springs.  Pure  and  wholesome  water  is  brought  in 
pipes  from  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ci^. 
Spring  Hill,  six  miles  distant,  and  various  elevated  points  less  remote,  offer  con- 
venient and  charming  rural  retreats,  where  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  in  any 
section  of  the  Union.  Immediately  below.  Mobile  River  expands  into  a  beauti- 
tai  bay,  affording  secure  anchora^  for  the  largest  fleets.  The  labors  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  now  m  progress,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  valua- 
ble discovery  that  the  water  on  the  outer  bar,  at  the  entrance  to.  Mot>ile  Bay,  is 
gradually  deepening,  and  will  now  float  over  vessels  drawing  tweuty-one  (eei 
at  mean  low  water. 

[7b  be  eonHnued,] 
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1.  SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

[BoDTB  Carolina We  publbh  another  part  of  Ju<lge  0*Neairt  addreai,  without,  however, 

taavlnf  received  perininion  to  du  00.     If  the  perml«lon  be  not  given  by  the  holder  of  copy- 
right, «re  aliall  endeavor  to  get  tome  other  rcnileman  of  the  Carolina  bar  to  finish  the  aub- 
jeet.    We  again  aik  for  almilar  papers  from  other  southern  States.] 

See.  22.  Under  the  act  of  1740, 1st  section,  Ist  proriso,  and  the  act  of  1799, 
il  is  provided  if  any  negro,  mulatto  or  roestiio,  snail  claim  his  or  her  freedom, 
lie  may,  on  application  to  the*clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  district, 
have  a  guardian  appointed,  who  ia  authorized  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  in 
the  nature  of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  claiming  property  in  said 
negro,  mulatto  or  mestizo,  or  having  possession  of  the  same ;  in  whicn  action 
the  general  issue  may  be  pleaded  or  the  special  circumstances  ffiven  in  evi- 
dence, and  upon  a  general  or  special  verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given 
■oeording  to  the  very  rio^ht  of  the  case,  without  any  regard  to  defects  in  tlie 
proceeding,  in  form  or  substance.  In  such  case,  if  the  v^xiict  be  that  the  ward 
of  tlie  plaintiff  is  free,  a  special  entry  shall  be  made  declaring  him  to  be  free— 
and  the  jury  is  authorizea.to  assess  damages  which  the  plaintiff's  w«rd  may 
have  sustained,  and  the  court  is  directed  to  ^ve  judgment,  and  award  execution 
for  the  damages  and  cost ;  but  if  judgment  is  g^ven  for  the  defendant,  then  the 
court  is  authorieed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff, 
not  extending  to  life  or  limb.  Under  tne  second  section  of  tiie  act  of  1740,  it  is 
provided  that  the  defendant  ih  such  action,  shall  enter  into  a  reeognisanoe  witli 
one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  to  the  plaintiff,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  may  direct,  conditioned  to  produce  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff,  at  aU 
times  when  required  by  the  court,  and  that  while  the  action  or  suit  is  pending, 
lie  shall  not  be  eloigned,  abused  or  misused. 

Sec.  33.  Under  the  1st  proviso,  the  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature  of  ravish- 
ment of  wurd,  is  an  action  sounding  alto^fether  in  damafos.  The  finding  for 
the  plaintiff,  is  altogether  of  damages,  which  may  be  maae  up  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  plaintiff's  ward,  and  recompense  for  any  abuse,  or  injury^ 
which  he  may  sustain.  For  such  damages  and  the  costs,  the  judgment  is  entered 
vp,  and  execution  issues. 

See.  24.  Under  the  act,  the  court  is  authorized,  on  such  finding  for  the  plain- 
tiff, to  make  a  special  entry,  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  f^.  This  entry 
oueht  to  recite  the  action,  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  then  should  foUow  the 
order  of  tJie  court,  that  the  plaintiff's  ward  is  free,  and  that  he  be  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  defendant  This  should  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Court  This  entry  is,  it  seems,  evidence  of  the  freedom  of  the  plaintiff's  ward 
in  all  other  cases,  and  against  all  other  persons.  It  is  only  conclusive,  however, 
againstt  he  defendant ;  against  all  other  persons,  it  is  prima  faeit  merely.  Under 
the  2d  section,  the  proc^niing  is  bv  petition,  setting  out  the  action  brought  to 
recover  the  freedom  of  the  negro,  tne  possession  by  the  defendant,  with  a  pray- 
er, that  the  defendant  enter  into  the  recognizance  required  by  law.  If  this  or- 
der be  disobeyed,  the  defendant  may  be  attached  for  a  contempt,  until  it  be  obey- 
ed;  or  it  may  DC  in  analogy  to  the  decision  under  the  Trover  Act,  that  the  Shenff 
might  arrest  the  defendant  under  the  order,  and  keep  him  in  custody  until  he 
entered  into  the  recognizance.  I  never  knew  the  order  made  but  once,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  Spear  and  Galbrcath,  Guardians  of  Charles,  vs.  Rice. — Harp. 
20.    In  that  case,  the  order  was  complied  with  by  the  defendant  on  notice  of  it 

See.  25.  The  evidence  of  jf^dom  is  as  various  as  the  cases. 

Ser.  26.  IVoof  that  a  negro  has  been  suffered  to  live  in  a  community  for  yean 
as  a  freeman,  is  prima  facie  proof  of  freedom. 

Sec.  27.  If  before  the  act  of  1820,  a  ne^  was  at  large,  without  an  owner, 
and  acting  as  a  freeman  for  twenty  years,  the  court  would  presume  omnia  eitsa 
rita  aeia,  and  every  muniment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  freedom  to  have  been 
properly  executed. 

See.  28.  This  rule  applies  also,  when  freedom  ha^  been  begun  to  be  enjoyed 
before  the  act  of  1820,  and  the  20  years  are  completed  after. 

See.  29.  Before  the  act  of  1800  (hereafter  to  be  adverted  to),  any  thing  which 
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showed  that  the  owner  had  dcliborately  partod  with  his  property,  and  dibSoWed 
the  rinculum  tunt't\  was  eiion^h  to  cstahlisli  freedom. 

if>e.  30.  The  validity  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  phice  where  it 
betriiiK.  Hence,  whcn'slavei*  have  been  manumitted  in  other  i/tafes.  and  are 
found  in  this  State,  tlieir  freedom  here,  will  depend  on  the  validity  of  tiie  manu- 
misi«ioii  at  tliuplact*  whence  they  came. 

See.  31.  by  the  7tli,  ^r'th  and  9th  sections  of  the  act  of  1800,  it  was  provided, 
that  emancipation  could  only  hike  effect  by  de<.>d ;  tliat  the  owner  intending  to 
emancipate  a  slave,  Khould,  with  the  slave,  appear  Ix'fore  a  justice  of  the 
qui»rum  and  live  frt^eholders  of  the  vicina;re,  and  upon  oath,  answer  all  such 
questions  an  they  nii(;lit  a^^k  touching  the  clmracter  and  capability  of  the  slaye 
to  gain  a  livelihood  in  an  honest  way.  And  if,  upon  Micli  examination,  it  ap- 
|K*ared  to  them  the  slave  was  not  of  uad  chaructjer.  and  wa<«  capable  of  gaining 
a  lit'elihood  in  an  honest  way,  they  were  directed  to  indorse  a  certificates  upon 
the  deed  to  that  effect ;  and  upon  the  said  dcKnl  and  certificate  being  n'cordea  in 
the  clerk's  office,  within  six  months  from  the  execution,  the  emancipation  was 
declared  to  be  legal  and  valid,  titherwise,  tliat  it  was  void.  The  )>erson  eman- 
cipating was  directed  by  the  Hth  section,  to  dc'liver  to  the  slave  a  copy  of  the 
deed  of  emancipation,  attested  by  the  clerk,  within  ten  days  after  such  deed 
shall  have  been  executed. 

Aec.  32.  The  person  emancipating,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  such 
copy,  was,  by  the  9th  section,  declared  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50,  with  costs, 
to  be  recoveri»d  by  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

JSee.  33.  It  was  ailso  pnivided  by  the  9th  sf*ction,  that  a  slave  emancipated 
contrary  to  this  act,  may  be  si>ized,  and  maile  pro]Ktrty  by  any  one. 

iite.  ^4.  It  was  heUl,  for  a  long  time,  that  when  a  will  directed  slaves  to  be 
free,  or  to  l>e  set  fa>e,  that  they  were  liable  to  seizure,  as  ill4>g!dly  emancipated. 
Bnt  the  cases  of  Lenoir  vs.  Sylvester,  and  Young  vs.  the  same,  put  that  matter 
right.  In  them,  it  was  held,  that  a  bequest  of  freedom  w:l<b  not  void,  under  the 
act  of  1800 — that  it  could  have  no  effect  until  the  executor  zu^sented — that  when 
he  did  a.ssent,  it  was  his  duty  to  so  assent  as  to  give  legal  effect  to  the  bcH^uest. 
As  legal  owner,  hect)uld  execute  the  dec>d,  appear  befonrthe  magistrate  and  free- 
holder, answer  the  questions,  and  do  eveiy  act  required  by  tlic  law,  and  thus 
msikc  the  emancipation  leiral. 

iire.  35.  A  slave  illegally  emancipated,  was  free,  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
owner,  under  the  act  of  ItiOO;  he  could  only  restxire  himstrlf  to  his  riglits  by 
capture.  The  act  of  1820,  declares  that  no  slave  shall  Im*  emancipated  but  by 
act  of  the  legislature.  Still  it  has  been  held,  in  Liig^m  vs.  Johnson,  and  many 
8ubse<pient  cases,  that  if  a  slave  be  in  any  other  way,  emancipated,  he  may, 
under  the  provision  of  tlie  act  of  1800,  be  seized  as  dertilict. 

Her.  36.  The  delivery  of  the  deed  of  emancipation  to  the  clerk  to  Imj  recorded, 
is  all  the  delivery  necessary  to  give  it  legal  effect;  and  the  delivery  to  the  clerk 
is  equivalent  to  recording. 

Sec.  37.  The  act  of  ItSO,  declaring  that  no  slave  should  hereafter  bi>  emanci- 
pated, but  by  act  of  the  legislatures  introduced  a  new,  and,  as  I  think,  an  unfor- 
tunate provision  in  our  law.  All  laws  unnecessarily  restraining  the  rights  of 
owners 
order 


was 

emancipation.  Like  all  of  its  class,  it  has  done  harm  instead  of  good.'  It  has 
caused  evasions  witho\it  nuinl)er.  These  have  been  succes.*»ful,  by  vesting  the 
ownership  in  persons  leindly  capable  of  holding  it,  and  thus  sub:>tantiaJly  con- 
ferring freedom,  when  it  w.ts  legally  deni<'<l. 

Hec.  38.  So  t<M>,  beauests  or  gifts,  fx)r  tin*  use  of  such  slave.«,  were  supported 
under  the  rule,  tliat  whatever  is  given  to  the  slave  iwlougs  to  the  niastiT 

Her.  39.  Since  the  act  of  l^^iH),  if  a  negro  U*  at-  large,  and  enjoy  freedom  for 
twenty -years,  he  <»r  she  is  still  a  slave ;  as  an  act  of  emancipation  p:Ls.-:ed  by  the 
legislatun*,  will  not  l)e  pn^sumed. 

ii-e.  40.  The  act  of  1830,  was  ])1ainly  intended  to  nstrain  emancipation 
within  the  SUite;  it  was,  therefore,  held  fiy  the  court  of  ap]H*als,  iliat  wlierc  a 
testator  directed  slaves  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State,  and  then;  bet  free,  such  be- 
quest was  good. 

Hee,  41.  in  1 8*1 1,  the  legislature,  by  a  sweeping  act,  declared,  1st,  That  any 

19  VOL.    I. 
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1.  A  LEGEND  OF  THE  OYSTER  TRADE. 

Tn  oyitcrriien  and  fiahermeii  of  the  lower  HUBisdlppI,  wlio  find  their  market  in  \ew  Or- 
T«anf,  have  become  now  an  Importnnl  clan,  and  on  mnre  than  one  oreaaioi#have  iN^en  fell  In 
the  character  of  the  politice  of  Plaqulminet.  The  linie  waa,  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  Stale, 
when  theae  men  were  of  a  lawleM  and  recklen  diaracter,  and  auhreitied  lo  few  of  tlie  re. 
MralntM  of  civilized  llf^.  The  old  Creole  plantera  will  tell  many  a  tale  of  iDtereat,  In  regard 
lo  them,  at  the  evening  flreMde.  On  one  of  tbene  occaaiona,  a  vfmermblg  gentleman  of  Plaqui- 
nlaea,  not  fifty  milee  from  New  Orleana,  who  ia  remarkable  fir  hie  good  cheer  andaly  humor, 
ralated  to  ua,  in  the  conviviality  of  an  evening  party,  the  following ,  which  waa  received  with 
breatbleaa  intereat  by  all,  and  afterward  written  out.  We  give  it  to  our  readcra,  to  unbend  a 
little  from  theaternnea^of  8Uti>itical  detaila,  and  to  iiluatrate  tlie  cbaiacter  of  the  men  who  are 
BO  |iolent  in  the  KAmKrra  of  New  Orleana.  If  any  peraon  ahould  rejiard  the  atory  Jlskif,  and 
tloulit  the  rcaidence  of  ao  important  a  peraonage  aa  »<  him  of  the  cloven  foot**  among  the 
erveka,  Itayoua,  ialanda,  and  moutha  of  the  old  •*  Father  of  Watera,'*  we  think  aoch  nkepiKiam 
•entirely  iniaplaced,  and  can  aay  from  experience,  if  iheac  be  not  liia  haunta,  tAcy  •ufht  u  bt! 
The  viali  which  the  atory  makea  ihia  i^ponago  pay  to  New  Orleana  will  not.  of  courae,  le 
funtUned^  and  the  only  doubt  that  arlMa,  ia,  if  k«  Aoa  eeer  l^i   tkere  ainet ! 

It  waa  a  beautiful  and  refrcehing  morn'ng.  in  October,  178-»  in  the  parhrfi  of  Plaqulmlnea. 
An  old  planter,  a  rreole,  with  all  tiie  generoua  charaeieriatlraof  a  Creole  that  day,  had  Juit  awoke 
from  aiumiiera  which  are  only  of  •«  pure  digeatlon  bred.*'  Ilia  attendant,  Azor,  a  negro  of  the 
old  achool,  waa  at  hla  aide  with— atart  not,  reader,  if  you  are  a  novice  in  French  creule  life— 
a  tiny  cup  of  generoua  coffee,  fit  for  the  goda  themaelvea,  would  they  but  accept  a  Creole 
oblation,  and  a  et^ar,  wboae  fumea  not  ••  Araby  the  bleat "  rould  rival. 

Monaieur  P.  had  no  aooner  attired  himaelf.  than,  with  Azor,  he  aouglit  hla  favorite  aeat  liy 
the  banka  of  the  old  Miaalaaippi,  under  theabade  of  a  noble  oak.  Here,  writhiug  and  curllni; 
above  hia  iiead,  in  every  grotaique  figuie,  and  enveloping  many  a  luckieaa  awarm  of  muekeio 
rerelera,  who  hail  •*  not  gone  home  *iill  mornlns,**  tlie  amoke  of  the  rare  flaliana  went  whitT, 
whifl*,  whiff*,  away.  Monaieur  had  rearhed  the  very  nintteentk  heave*,  and  not  Louia  Le 
-QranUe  could  thun  have  dii^turb^d  him  by  hla  preaenre.' 

Suddenly  Azor  leaped  up,  eagerly  calling  hla  m«ater*a  attention  to  an  object,  which  had  at 
Ant  the  appearance  of  the  root  of  a  tree  floating  along,  but  aomeihing  very  different  in  the 
negro*a  more  prorticed  eye.  At  a  word  hia  pire/rue  waa  bounding  over  the  wave,  and  piloting 
back  the  nkeleton  of  a  boat,  containing  a  man  in  aaiateof  inaenaibility. 

Varioua  were  the  conjeninreaof  uiaaier  and  man,  regarding  the  fate  and  probable  dealinalion 
of  the  unfortunate  atranger.  thua  thrown  dependent  upon  their  ahore,  and  who  wari  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  lioapitable  manaion,  where  all  that  kindneaa  could  auggeat  for  hia  recov- 
ery waa  at  once  adopted.  When  at  laat  bia  eyea  had  opened,  the  moat  effectual  of  all  rcatora- 
ttvea  waa  at  hand  ;  and  though  the  wiaiful  eyea  of  Azor  might  have  aeemed  tu  covet  the  beverage 
for  himaelf,  yet  willingly  did  hia  well-taught  good  nature  prevent  the  genial  '*  kramly  tuiiy  " 
to  the  eager  llpa  of  the  sufferer — who,  being  now  refreahed,  at  the  earnest  Inatance  of  the  party, 
iNit  with  many  ejaculationa  of  thanka  and  ahuddera,  begun  hia  atory,  aa  followa : 

••  I  am  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  have  been  in  thia  country  aeveral  yeara.  I  left  the  aea  for 
«be  rWer  trade,  and  tlien  took  to  the  oyater  bualneae  on  both  aidea  of  the  Miaalaaippi.  One 
Bcbeme  above  ail  othera  filled  my  head,  and  that  waa  to  have  a  boat  of  my  own — be  my  own 
maaler,  and  go  in  queat  of  new  and  virpin  ovaterbeda,  which  1  thought  might  lie  found  among 
ihe  neighboring  baya  and  blanda.  Having  accidentally  caught  a  pirognt  adrift,  with  tlie  few 
dollara  I  had  were  purrhued  proviaiona,  toola,  etc.,  and  I  waf  about  to  realize  my  long-cher- 
lahed  hopce.  Early  in  September,  I  entered  Mr.  Iianneau*a  eanal,  and  ateered  for  Uaatian  Bay. 
I  will  not  deacribe  tlie  lakca  and  l>ayoua  leading  to  the  Grand  Chenier,  but  muat  call  your  rec- 
ollection 10  the  point  where  there  ia  a  amall  paw  In  the  Chenier.  aome  dbtanee  altove  Uaatian 
Bay.  8up|ioaing  it  might  be  a  nearer  route  to  my  deatinaiion,  and  that  Koinc  diacoveriea  niiglit 
be  made,  I  entered  my  pirogue.  The  paan  became  narrower  and  narrower  an  the  Itoal  advanced, 
and  made  me  fear  at  laat  I  ahould  never  have  room  to  turn.  It  waa  a^iotit  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  everything  aeemed  atill  and  droway.  An  iiideerribable  feeling  of  I  know  nnt  what, 
began  to  atcal  over  my  aeiiaea.  I  cared  not  to  move,  and  yet  waa  bni  hilie  at  eaae.  Through 
the  undergrowth  I  apied  aahadc  under  the  thick  foreat  near  by.  The  erouiid  in  that  a|<ot  anemed 
cleared.  Leaving  the  ranoe,  I  came  to  thn  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  clear  aa  cryaial  and 
amnoth  aa  glaaa,  with  abundance  of  fine  ahella.  Far  up  the  lake,  which  aeemed  two  milea  in 
width,  there  appeared  to  be  two  arma  of  water,  and  between  them  a  piece  of  land  much  higher 
ttian  any  in  the  neighborhood.    BupiKwiiig  It  the  reaidence  of  aonie  adventurera  like  myaelf,  I 
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eailiarked  the  canoe  upon  the  lake,  and  steered  for  that  point.  Fish  of  all  sorts,  and  in  any 
•juaniity,  spurteil  in  the  waves,  and  it  occured  to  me  that  o>»iers,  too,  mi^ht  be  found.  To  the 
tonrh  of  my  imlc  the  bottom  wcuii'd  of  shells.  In  a  few  uiomeiitM  I  had  struck  a  hank,  and  t» 
Hiy  inexpresuihle  joy,  found  a  lied  of  oysters  such  as  never  man  had  seen  htfurc.  The  hij;h 
land  at  the  head  of  the  lake  Ireiu';  rcarhed,  1  landed,  and  caw,  in  wonder,  n  region  diifernnt  from 
any  in  my  experience  among  the  I>ay8  and  inlands.  TUbpiro;fHe  licin«;  unladen  at  IIm:  fool  of  a 
toiwiing  oak,  I  wandered  aloni;  the  shelly  danks  of  either  arm  of  the  lake  for  a  uiileor  more, 
in  (pieHl  of  a  haliilatiun,  if  such  exidiud.  hut  findin;i{  none,  returned  to  the  tree  at  dark,  made  a 
tire,  rooked  some  oystrrif, spread  a  tarpaulin,  and  wan  hkiu  in  a  prufound  sleep,  from  which  the 
liot  ia\s  of  the  murnine  i>un  only  arou^vd  me.  Judge  of  my  suiprise,  to  Dnd  the  lake  had  riseu 
thri>c  feet,  and  my  canoe  dl!tapi>earcd.  in  vain  I  searched  for  it  through  wearisome  hours  and 
a  hruiitniE  sun.  It  wan  ^oue,  and  1  itunk  down  hungry,  mortitied  and  iMiplcxed.  The  air  was 
calm  hut  di  ath-likf.  and  the  heat  oppre»sive.  Tlie  water,  which  I  iiad  not  hefore  in  my  ox* 
moment  cliMely  ohM.*iv(.>d,  was  in  commotion,  whh  fM-houls  offish,  chasing  each  other  and  iraui- 
lioling  in  every  quanur — dog  fish,  red  lish,  silver-tail,  par,  trout.  Suddenly  everything  was  in 
ronvuisuin,  and,  most  horrihie,  the  surlace  covered  with  liluod,  A  dreadful  hatile  seemed 
waging  bouealh,  and  presently  thcllnsand  tails  of  two  sharlkS  appr>ared,  and  then  the  head  of 
a  mon-tter  with  an  eli^atur-gar,  fully  eight  feet  long,  writhing  In  the  deaih-grip  of  its  Jaws. 
Slowly  the  monster  made  its  way  to  the  shore,  and  to  the  very  tree  under  which  1  had  en- 
camped, and  where  1  stood  tremhling  and  without  power  of  luution.  Thealigator — for  it  was 
sMch— presented  so  fair  a  front,  in  Its  advance,  that  1  mustrredfat  last  ihe  nerewary^nerve.  took 
delitu'rate  aim  and  fired.  True  to  its  mission,  tlie  ball  sped,  and  the  monster  made  but  a  single 
hound.  The  re|M)rt  of  thii  gun  in  this  lonesome  place  was  wonderful.  The  fish,  so  froliek< 
some  lje fore,  were  still  as  death.  Tnc  clouds  themselves  seemed  agitated  by  the  shock.  Tlie 
animal  %vas  twenty-«ix  f«et  seven  and  a  half  Inches  in  length,  and  his  Jaws  when  Ojien  at  the 
widest  part,  two  feet.  With  great  loil,  (  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  tliem  inio  the  lake, 
whrre  the  sharks,  etc.,  nilifht  fight  for  tlieni.  From  thi-i  employment  my  atteniiim  was  called 
by  what  seemi^  Instantly  to  ihicaien  my  life.  Heavens  !  the  wind  had  increiiseil  to  aslorm, 
and  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  riiiing  with  greatest  rapidity  !  The  air  darkened — flashes  of 
lightning  darted  among  the  trees,  and  the  waters  seemed  to  roar  again.  Terrible  then  was  the 
war  of  the  elements  I  Crash  went  the  sturdy  oaks — away  the  Mtplings,  torn  tip  by  the  roots. 
The  sea-birds  screamed  frantically,  and  in  every  wind  there  seemed  to  be  an  echo  as  from  ten 
thousand  dcmoiu.  firadousGod,  my  hair  was  on  end  !  I  had  been  to  sea  from  a  child — had 
been  shipwrecked,  when  the  tempest  swelled,  and  the  winds 

•  Howled  o*er  the  masts,  and  sung  through  every  abroud  :* 
And  when 

*  IVe,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  iuslant  death  on  every  wave  appears:*  * 

I  had  seen  all  of  thai,  hut  nothing  eo  indeveriliably  terrible  as  this.  In  less  than  ten  minutes, 
however,  eveiythlng  was  calm  again,  save  the  waters,  which  seemed  in  agitation,  but  subsid- 
ing with  Inconceivable  rapidity. 

•-  The  storm  over,  I  bethought  me  of  some  mode  of  escape  from  a  place  so  extraordinary  and 
yet  so  Inviting.  In  two  days,  I  bad  collected  material  fnough  to  Imild  me  a  boat,  and  went  to 
work  upon  it  heartily.  In  four  days— for  1  am  a  tolerable  carpenter — the  skeleton  on  which 
you  fuund  and  rescat'd  me,  was  complete.  To  tit  on  the  planks,  however,  was  an  arduous  and 
almnni  impossible  taiik,  with  my  skill.  Like  Ihe  man  in  the  fable,  I  praye<l  even  fur  Lucifer 
to  help  me.  In  my  fatigue,  I  fell  upon  the  earth  altogetlier  overcome.  I  had  no  sooner  reviv- 
ed, than  afar  olT  apfNtared  a  man,  dres^icd  as  a  sailor  with  blue  Jacket  and  trowsers,  a  stick  on 
hiK  shoulder  with  a  bundle' attached,  advancing  leisurely  and  with  unconcern  toward  me.  On 
his  ne.irer  approacli,  his  countenance  made  mo  uneasy,  and  his  grin,  as  he  nodded  familiar 
salutation.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  boat,  he  remarked,  *9o  you  wbh  some  one  to  help  you, 
eh  T  1  am  a  carpcnl«-r,  was  cast  away  in  a  storm  lately,  and  with  only  what  you  see  in  my 
hands  saved,  am  viaktng  my  way  to  New  Orleans.*  Softening  hbi  countenance  then,  and  with 
a  bland  and  inbinuaiing  smile,  which  banlshrd  every  ill  imprettslun  I  had  formed,  he  continued, 
•  I  win  help  you  finish  the  tioal,  load  and  sail  her  to  New  Orleans,  as  oysters  and  fish  arc  to 
abundant  here,  and  we  can  p«rha|si  make  a  profitable  builnese.'  I  soon  agreed  The  stran- 
ger with  a  practiced  eye  examined  the  planks  u|ion  which  (  hail  lieon  working,  said  they  were 
not  silt  abl<>,  and  that  he  had  seen  very  fine  ones  in  a  place  not  far  otT.  of  which  he  would  im- 
mediately go  In  search.  In  the  meanwhile  I  might  take  my  dinner,  as  he  had  already  taken 
his  on  oy.otvrs,  and  rest  my  wearltMl  boily.  He  started,  and  appeared  lo  progress  without  effort 
and  at  a  rapid  pare.  Curbins  thoughts  in  regard  to  this  strange  man  wore  pa«<ing  through  my 
mind,  but  were  dismifWid  wtien  I  thought  nf  hi.t  plfssant  smiles.  Tlie  dinner  l«lu^  dispatelied, 
in  alxiut  an  lioiir  he  returned  with  what  I  ihuu^'ht  a  cartful  of  plank  and  lioards  on  his  :thoul- 
<lrr,  wh  ch  on  being  thrown  to  the  gtoiind,  to  my  amazement,  made  no  noise  I     The  axe  in  his 


*  We  suspect  our  filrnd  hereof  a  little  poetical  eniMlishmeni  of  his  own  ;  fur  we  arc  not 
to  sup|Ni«e  that  the  Miwliisippi  fl<^hermen,  like  those  of  Attica,  quoin  Homer  with  facility.  Ve- 
tily. L'fllon«l,for  ihlaoOeasc,  jooshouUI  be  ••shot  with  a  pack-saddle."— Ed. 
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hand  literally  ft  ruck  off  cliipfl  like  apark^  from  a  rasor  on  thfl  Rtindalone.  I  eazed  with  won- 
der, as  hoard  after  lioard.  whh  extraordinary  rapidity,  wan  aided  to  the  framework.  lie 
turned  toward  nie  with  aardonir  grin  and  aaid,  perhaps  I  had  better  take  soiiie  reet,  »  he  could 
now  get  on  very  well  without  me.  I  felt  uneasy,  anxiouA*  bewildered.  In  spite  of  all  my 
alarm,  a  drowfiy  feeling  hail  crept  over  my  liml>s,  and  my  previous  fatifne  was  such  iliat  I  ar- 
cf  pled  the  oflVr,  and  was  roon  profbumily  asleep.  On  awaking,  the  l)0at  had  l>een  flniohed 
anj^  launched,  and  the  extraordinary  builder,  to  my  expreMioiw  of  surprise,  replied  that  I  liod 
Imen  forty-eight  hours  in  sleep  I  •  Take  the  lioat,'  he  said,  *  over  to  yonder  banii,  and  load  her 
with  oysters,  while  I  shall  go  to  seek  a  mast  and  some  canvas  I  saw  not  far  off,  drilled  up,  no 
doubt,  from  some  vemel  wrecked  In  the  late  gale.*  In  a  short  time  he  was  liaek  with  oars  and 
«ail,  which  he  hail  soon  filted.  •  Tu-niorrow  let  us  siart  fur  New  Orleriie.*  I  asked  hiiij  to  Join 
me  In  supiier,  which  was  then  ready,  l>ut  he  azaln  doclineil,  having  feasted,  he  said,  upon  a  bod 
of  oysters  found  near  the  sails,  and  which  would  serve  us  on  a  future  orrasion. 

•<  In  the  morning  at  dawn,  I  found  my  companion  had  already  loaded  the  boat  and  had  her 
ready.  We  were  in  the  river  In  111  tie  or  no  time.  The  wind  swelled  ouf  sails,  and  seemed 
never  to  lag,  as  we  lieat  every  craft  in  our  voyase  to  \ew  Orleans.  We  found  a  man  on  the 
IjOvee  ready  to  buy  our  oysters,  which  he  unloaded  himself,  and  paid  for  in  forty  silver  dollars, 
which  my  companion  received.  Having  purchasfd  a  few  biscuit,  some  frcwti  meat,  tobacco,  and 
a  jag  of  whisky,  we  s»t  off  late  la«t  nli;iit  for  the  return.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  more  than 
once  meditated  an  escape  from  tliis  strange  copartnership— but  then  the  irresistible  tmite  and 
the  brilliant  prosper!  would  overcome  me  asain. 

«•  About  twelve  miles  from  your  place,  and  Just  a  Utile  liefore  daybreak.  T  roused  myself  from 
my  drowsy  condition,  and  asked  my  companion  what  ho  had  done  wiib  the  forty  dollars. 
>  Nevr  mind.*  said  he.  *you  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  this  load.  Was  it  not  I  who  finished, 
launched,  and  loaded  the  boat  V  U|ion  this  I  grew  very  angry,  and  swore  1  would  have  my 
rigiits.  *  Right*  !  RioHTs  !*  said  lie,  with  a  grin  which  roused  my  ire  even  still  more,  »  ha  I 
ha  I  ba !'  I  made  at  him  with  a  leap,  and  an  exclamation,  •  yea,  RI(.'HT8 1  and  may  the  Al- 
mighty God  have  mercy  on  me,  if  I  do  not  get  them,  and  liave  my  shire  of  that  money,  or  send 
you  to  the  Devil,  where  you  came  from  !*  At  that  moment,  a  clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  strike 
the  boat  again  Into  tlie  skeleton  she  was  at  first  and  she  is  now,  as  ynu  found  her,  and  every 
plank,  oar,  sail,  mast,  had  disappeared,  and  with  them  the  man  who  had  lieen  my  companion, 
and  whom  f  now  know  to  have  been  the  Devil  himself.  This  is  my  story.**  The  fluiiernian 
here  crossed  himself  several  times  devoutly :  Monnieur  P.,  having  taken  too  much  snuff, 
sneezed— and  Axor,  thinking  be  smelt  sulphur  somewliere,  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  tho 
••  skeleton  boat**  had  not  been  whiffed  away  In  a  cloud.* 

2.  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH. 

This  paper  was  prepared  in  hasty  sheets,  during  the  war,  and  was  Intended  for  the  press, 
nut  the  wrher,  thinking  liiat  tlic  voice  of  a  single  man,  at  great  distance  from  civil  headquar- 
ters, would  not  he  regarded,  and  disliking  that  the  cry  of  Treaaam  should  be  raised  against 
him,  withheld  it.  In  these  piping  times,  he  thinks  a  little  military  criticism  can  do  no  harm, 
and  having  revised  and  amended  his  manuscripts,  has  offered  them  (s  us  as  mere  abftrMtion*^ 
giving  to  MS  a  kit  by  the  vay.  As  the  wriier  disclaims  all  personalities  In  an  offensive  sense, 
wtt  give  them  to  the  public,  anauming  no  responslMlily  for  his  opinions  of  matters  and  things ; 
believing,  however,  that  though  many  of  oar  readers  may  reject  his  reasoning  and  conclusions, 
that  some  grains  of  wheat  may  be  gathered  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  writer  rrbukeit  us  for  bad  printing  of  his  Latin  (aliout  which  he  says  he  Is  more  tena- 
cious than  of  his  English),  and  requests  us,  If  we  MMsccr  any  tin§t  or  ce/ssiRS  of  srmfa,  to 
uotlce/ocrsi  and  paeim,  incorrectly  printed  for  paeewtf  on  page  305,  volume  VI,  in  bis  article. 
No.  l,on  the  Swerd  and  Otire  Branch,  ' 

J.  D,  R.  DkIIow,  Esq.— To  evnqntr  a  peaee,  has  liecn  the  cry,  since  the  American  and  Uexl- 
can  armies  first  inol  in  deadly  conflict,  on  tlte  liankx  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  A  %'enera- 
ble  fcntleinan  took  up  ihe  words  from  the  lifts  of  a  hieh  civil  ofl^rer  at  the  heai'quaners. 
Washiiision,  and  they  have  tiecn  echoed  and  ru-echorri,  through  all  the  length  and  hreailth  of 
this  fnir  itnpuhllc. 

If  the  dititingulsheil  civilian  who  flmt  sturled  this  cry,  had  been  rouHtruing  Laiin  to  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Caldwell.  In  the  closnir  uroves  of  (.'ha|>el  Hill,  and  uas  ensaccd  whh  the  6th  l*liapter 
of  ilic  Ihi  Knok  of  Cri^arNCouinentaricn  on  Ihe  Gallic  War,  lie  would  have  eneonnti^red  this 
P4S«A?(* :  («  Pro|>terea  qiuKl  Ilt?lvetioniin  Inter  lines,  ei  Allobroznin  qui  nn|ior  pacati  erant. 
Rli04lanie«<  liuil  "  He,  etc.  If  the  Scholar  had  said,  *•  RerauKe  lirtwecn  the  Imrilcru  of  the  liel- 
vetians  and  Allohroirians,  with  whom  peaei.  »««  laieln  made,  (lows  the  Rhone,**  etc.,  the  Presl- 


*  This  story,  or  the  whisky  punch  which  was  handed  round  Imnieilately  afteiward,  plphis 
hot,  stirge.-tted  several  others  from  different  quarters ;  hat  under  tkt  cimnasfaacss,  none  of 
them  were  sufficiently  well  defined  lo  make  a  strong  Uupreaslon. 
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dant  would  luvcsaid,  »  You  do  not  pursue  the  Idtom  of  the  Lelln  lAnxuaffe,  nor  give  the  cor- 
rect EiinUsh.  PMcati  means  subdued;  they  were  rendered  peaceeble  enough,  but  It  wu  eflferted 
by  ■nl>jiige:ion.  See  >our  note  *  Nuper  pacati  diruntur  quia  biennio  ante  fuerant  domiti,  a  C. 
Poiuptino  ;*  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  Allobrogiaiis  were  subdued  (domiti),  8nl*jec:ed  to 
the  Romans,  two  years  tiefore,  by  Calu*  Pomptinus." 

In  the  14th  chapter,  1st  Boole  of  the  Coinmeniarles,  the  Scholar  would  meet  with  this  pas- 
■age  :  *«rii  pueeiu  Populus  Rooianus  cum  lielvetiis/oirerst,**  which  he  would  properly  translate, 
*«  If  the  people  ol'  Rome  were  dispoi«d  to  make  peace  with  the  Helvetians.**  Sin  Nilo  iierse^ui, 
if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Cmar  chose  to  carry  on  war,  that  is,  to  attempt  to  conquer,  or  to 
sul'Jtxt,  or  to  subdue  the  Helvetians,  they  reminded  him  of  their  valor,  and  the  ancient  dimraee 
of  t|^  Romans  in  a  former  war.  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  if  this  Chaiiei  Hill  Scholar  should  ciianre  to  rise  to  eminence  among  his  countrymen, 
a«d  declare  In  later  days  that  Dr  Caldwell  was  not  only  a  most  accompHsbad  President  of  a  Col- 
lege, but  would  have  been  distlnguislied  as  a  Statesman  or  a  General,  had  he  chiisen  the  fleid  of 
pollllrs  or  of  arms~(ln  which  wiM  observation  every  Philunophlcal  Student  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  would  concur),  it  became  this  Scholar  tn  recoll^t  bis  L*atlnity,  and  to  meas- 
ure his  words  and  his  conduct,  before  he  measured  swords  with  the  enemy. 

In  carrying  war  into  tlie  Mexican  tflrriiory,  any  cismical  or  military  man  would  haveaap- 
posed,  thai  as  the  Mexicans  an  niiirh  resemble  the  Gauhs  a  great  civil  Chief  would  have  turned 
over  Ilia  leavea  of  the  Comineniaries,  to  arrive  at  the  fruits  of  historical  experience  If  we  are 
not  Romans,  the  Gaula  and  the  Mexicans  are  much  alike.  We  call  them  indolent  and  barbar- 
ous and  our  snldiera  call  tliem  brave.  Thatlbay  are  hardy  and  bold  behind  breastworks  l>rls- 
lled  with  cannon  ami  deflonded  by  a  multltuile  of  men,  our  heavy  losses  too  truly  atteat.  Like 
Che  Gauls,  they  are  Jealons  of  their  liorders.  Like  the  Gauls,  they  are  tenacious  of  their  rights 
and  of  iheir  territory,  from  their  apprehension  of  the  lust  of  power  and  of  agurandiiament 
which  form  the  features  of  their  more  powi-rfui  ntilshlmr.  They  are  unfortunately  iguoraut, 
and  consequently  treacherous,  fond  of  war,  and  devoted  to  their  ehtefa. 

If  we  had  deaijencd  to  vindicate  lioundary,  to  tr«tat.  to  aerure  |ie«ce,  that  was  one  thin^.  If 
we  deaigned  to  make  war,  to  ronquer,  to  aubduc,  to  arquire  territory,  that  was  quite  another  af- 
fair. 1'he  cry,  aft^r  the  Arst  hostilities,  was  a  peace  cry — construlnr  the  Englinh  w>ir«ls  accord- 
ing to  their  common  aecepia'ion.  But  to  military  ears  It  snundi-d  differently  Wan  this  Delphic? 
Was  this,  like  a  message  to  the  Senate,  dlplomatlef  Whatever  It  meant,  the  pursuK  of  the 
ohjert  wan  attended  witii  immense  wa»te  of  treasure,  awful  spilling  of  Mood,  and  useless  and 
wanton  aacriflce  of  the  lives  of  precious  Americans.  We  loat  more  in  liattle,  and  by  disease  In 
an  arcuriuHl  climate,  than  ail  Mexiro  could  pay  fur,  by  all  her  lands,  and  rivers,  and  mlnea. 
••  Oum  vitant  aiulti  vitia.  In  contrarla  cur  runt :"  wtien  •imple  men  (cunuing)  seek  to  avoid  one 
error,  they  fall  into  its  opposite. 

The  words,  eouquer  m  Psacs.  aeemed  to  straw  a  pacific  front,  and  the  venerable  Editor  who 
arrayed  them  in  hia  proof-sheeta,  expected,  before  he  had  aet  up  many  types  in  columns  and  in 
llnfs,  to  behold  the  Dove  with  Olive  Branch  in  moutti,  approaching  civil  beadquaitera,  with 
glorious  tidings.  Alasl  his  meekness  and  humanity  muxt  have  been  sorely  trii'd,  though  he 
never  waked  up  to  the  stratagem.  The  mora  distinguished  Leader  whom  he  followed,  saw,  from 
his  greater  elevatiun,  men  contending  In  ii|pody  atrife,  and  iron  and  lead  thrown  inatorina  from 
the  moutlM  of  most  unpeaceahle  weapons. 

The  object  wa«  the  acquiaiilon  i»f  territory  frayaarf  the  Rio  Grande,  through  all  the  evolntiona. 
and  tlila  was  to  tw  sained  hy  bringing  on  war.  and  then  demanding  territory  for  indemnity.  He 
whainiiiata  that  peace  was  tlic  ohjert,  aaMrta  what  ha  cannot  aupport  even  by  the  strenntb  and 
ahonlders  of  Atlas.  Thr  great  inconsisteney  would  have  to  be  sustained,  that  Paeam  keth  mnts- 
ferv  (I  prpfer  Peace  to  War)  meatia  tiie  aame  tiling  aa  Viueertpmeem  (toaubdue,  to  aubjugalc), 
tlie  Pecet  Crjf. 

Ton  cannot  expect  nie,4lr,  a  plain  man.  to  travel  two  roada  at  once,  any  more  than  you  could 
expert  me  to  comprehend  the  profundity  of  tlie  three  llnea  of  Invasion  pointed  out  by  a  dlatln- 
gnishpd  ^aaaj  military  Senator.  I  must  iiiaiat  therefore,  that  the  great  civil  Chirf  meant  one 
thing,  and  tiiat  hli«  \'eneralile  EdKor  meant  another  ;  and  that  if  the  two  Senior  Jimericau  0§ii- 
truU  had  not  lieen  great  commanders,  we  should  have  reatixed  the  truth  of  the  Latin  proverb, 
*'  He  who  pursiiim  two  hares  is  sine  to  raich  neitlier.** 

WUfn  we  say  Vintev  paeem,  something  iiiunt  lie  understood,  for  the  expression  is  elliptical. 
Fipcert  iltntest  Usque  pans  condttionc*  impomrre.  Wa  cannot  conquer  peace,  or  a  Peace ; 
iNit  w«  may  nutidiie  tlie  enemy  and  Mei7.e  hia  territory,  thiia  Imposing  conditions  of  Peace.  Go- 
rere  helium,  et  liello  pera«|ui  (to  make  war  and  puraueihe  war),  wa-*  the  original  dciign,tbat 
the  rasfi  of  the  uii  possidetis  might  lie  invoked  in  framini  the  lr«-aiy  for  indemnity.  The  uti 
possidetis,  in  the  lieffinnliiff,  would  nut  do,  for  there  waathe  Nueces,  and  there  »tood  quiet, 
moiU-!«t,  unasHuming  Pcorp.  The  Rio  Grande  rra^licd  and  the  htiundary  line  vindiratcit,  that 
woiilii  not  do.  for  tlien  nothing  could  ■'C  had  beyond, and  the  uti  lyiasidaila  would  come  too  soon. 
So  the  imltuiiee,  at  it  wa^  tprmeil,  hail  to  lie  taknn.  and  our  mnqueriug  legions  niuat  liaihe  their 
llai'iB  in  rarihr  scaa,  lieyond  thn  Sierra  i!a  los  .Miiii>>rca.  and  tlie  Snowy  Mountains,  and  nearly 
•hJf 


oiie-half  of  Mi-xico  is  altar heil  Uy  ausorptioa.  Thia  proreas,  tn  prosaic  men,  rfsidinf  on  the 
liiniitfi  of  the  MlMinsippI,  who  are  accurtomid  to  the  alow  proeeaaof  the  Father  of  Walera  in 
making  land  by  alluvial  depoalts,  appears  aatonlahing  and  magnlQcent !    Verily,  tlie  author  of 
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thb  ahforliing  vrheme  has  Burpassed  the  Kreat  MMnlppi  in  hia  eoaceptloni,  and  the  great 
Ghcn^ia  Khan  in  predatory  evoliittona  for  arqufrlns  ferritwy. 

On  the  ■iibject  of  roare,  (he  Mexkana  were  not  aJlowrd  volUiom,  We  crofied  I  he  \uecea 
invaded Tamau Upas,  ami  rnramped  on  the  bankaor  tlie  Ri» Grande.  The  Americana  <aw  the 
inoon  and  atars  aliove  ttirni,  hut  they  Mretehed  their  linilMon  Mexican  corn  and  cotton  flelda. 
Peace  would  have  continiieil  and  been  maliiiainedby  encamping  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Niiecea. 
The  show  of  the  Olive  Branch,  on  our  march  to  Point  laahel,  the  Mexicana  dlatroated.  When 
the  Brltiih  pretended  peace,  lu  their  niUitary  occupation  of  Boaton,  neither  Hancock  nor  Tat- 
rick  Henry  believed  the  cry. 

The  order*  to  General  Taylor  for  the  forward  march,  were  of  date  13th  January,  1R46.  and 
yet  Commodore  9loat,  in  command  of  the  Pacillc  Squadron,  received  inrtruciinni  datod  June  St4, 
IMS^and  an  olflcrr  wasaent  from  Waahlngton.  in  Novemtter,  1R45,  with  imtrnctlona  to  Capt. 
Fremont,  both  looking  to  the  occupation  of  California,  and  a  treaty  liased  on  the  uti  p»99ii0ti§. 
**  Tk9  bwa  •f  tk*  mti  p0»tidetU"  are  the  very  ««nf«  need  hy  the  Navai  Secretary,  in  hia 
developed  ordera  lo  Commodore  Bloat,  of  JUly  and  Augart,  1R48.  I  hate  the  aemblance  of  po- 
litical dinrusrion,  and  prefer  making  points  in  the  notice  of  military  moveiiienta.  nut  I  think  I 
have  rendered  my  aaacrtion  nnaaaailable,  that  the  »hjeet  of  the  ordera  for  General  Taylor*a 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  waa  not  peace,  htu  mar — that  the  gwrd  was  held  out  to  guidue — and 
tta^  the  display  of  the  Olioe  Branch,  by  our  0»vrn9untf  was  ungracious  and  insincere. 

II. 

3.  EDITOR'S  KOTE. 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  city,  though  expecting  to  return  by  SOth  August  and 
remain,  It  is  probable  some  comniuniealions  intended  for  this  nnmher,  have  not  been  noticed 
In  It     Our  Periodical  and  Itook  notices  muat  be  delayed  for  a  similar  reason.    General  Hunt,, 
on  the  Pinaners  of  Texav,  will  not  be  neglected  In  our  next. 

We  call  attention  i^ain  to  the  CoxMiemciAi<  Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Univeraity  of  Loniaiana,  in 
which  Leeturea  will  be  delivered  during  next  winter^  etc.,  and  request  a  reference  to  the  Clr- 
eolar  In  our  last  nunihef,  and  the  advertisement  in  this. 

Oar  suhseribers  will  pleaM  oblige  ui  by  prompt  remittance^  and  hy  increasing  the  patronage 
of  the  Review  among  their  friends.  The  triumph  of  the  work  over  all  obataclea,  ahall  now 
be  complete.  No  man  can  know  what  these  <Aatae1es  liave  been.  We  also  Invite  articles,  and 
tiM  correa|iondence  of  practical  cli liens. 

4.  LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Editor  acknowledges  the  receipt,  as  Secretary,  of  an  Interesting  letter  from  John  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  now  collecting  documents  in  Europe,  from  which  he  makes  this  extract :  *«  I  have 
preaented,  through  you,  to  the  Society,  a  Summary  of  our  history,  embraced  in  one  large 
qaaho  volume  of  500  page*,  reaching  down  to  1710.  I  must  ask  jronr  especial  examination 
of  this  volume,  for  I  believe  it  will  he  found  lo  contain  matter  of  much  Intereat,  that  has  never 
before  been  published.  Ttie  compilation  of  the  real  of  the  dorumenia  Is  progressing,  and  I 
believe  that,  by  next  fall,  the  State  will  be  In  possMlon  of  a  complete  Imlex  to  all  the  papers 
in  any  of  the  French  Archives,  pertaining  to  our  history.  My  health  baa  been  so  delicate  that 
1  have  been  compelled  lo  rely  ainioat  entirely  upon  Mr.  Maniry,  who  has  brought  to  the  die> 
charge  of  his  engagement  with  me,  the  seal  of  a  atudent  of  biaiory,  who  has  made  the 
Archives  the  study  of  years,  and  who,  I  hope,  may  find  a  Jusler  recompense  for  his  lalwrs  In 
Che  future  employ  of  our  Slate,  should  it  make  an  appropriation,  than  he  has  received  In  tiie 
small  sum  I  have  given  him.  Mr.  Margry  will  puhlieh  the  ensuins  year,  a  work  upon  the 
numemns  attempts  to  find  an  BaKtern  Paisasre  through  America,  made  by  the  early  French 
voyagers.  He  has  aim  in  hand,  a  life  of  La  Salle,  that  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  earli- 
est period  of  our  history.  I  fleet  it  but  due  to  him,  that  I  mention  his  name  to  yon,  wiih  the 
request  that  you  urge  the  proprieiy  of  his  being  employed  in  any  future  researcbea  that  may 
be  made.** 

5.  CINCINNATI  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY.     . 

We  have  received  the  Report  for  1R49.    The  reiular  and  honorary  members  reach  1,517  In 
nnniber.    The  library  consbts  of  R.195  volumes — 3.098  vulumm.  at  a  cost  of  ^1.955  61,  hav 
ins  been  a'ided  in  one  year.     Numerous  lertureM.  within  the  pa*t  year,  have  been  dellvereil 
before  the  association.     We  congratulate  the  Society  upon  ila  eminent   and  flattering  svc- 
cess.    Theoflicen  for  1R19.  ere 

George  7*.  Stedman.  President; 

JoJtepk'C.  Buflfr,  VIre     •« 

James  Luptvn,  Corretipondfng  Secretary  ; 

Robert  L.  Fabian^  Recording         »•  « 

Oforge  S  Dodd,  Treflsurer : 
n.  D.  liumtingtoa,  Ckarle*  ReakM,  Charlu  J.  Mama,  W,  H.  Davit,  Smmtl  nitkarioot^ 
Directors. 
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mBDICAIi    DBPARTnENT. 

Pi^Mflorad-Dra.  T.  HUNT,  JAMES  JONES.  WARREN  STONE,  J.  L.  RIDDELL,  A.  H. 
CENA{«,  G.  A.  NOTT,  A.  J.  WEDDERBURN,  T.  R.  LE  MONNIER. 

The  Lflctuni  In  thii  Collere,  laiely  concluded  by  the  gnduation  of  e  Urge  clecs,  will  com- 
menceon  ihe  SOih  of  Noveinb«r.  ia  the  cmpaciouf  edifice  on  CommoD  atreet.  Having!  adopted 
and  mainialned  a  hlph  standard  of  medical  education,  the  Profeeaon,  fiom  their  connection  whh 
ihff  City  Hospiul,  enjoy  auperkir  advania^ea  for  practical  instruction  in  clinical  Medicine,  l?nr- 
gory,  and  >Udwifery.  .  Thero  Is  a  fine  amphitheater  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  for  surgical  open- 
tions  and  lectures.  Opportunities  for  the  puniiit  of  practical  anatomy  are  unequalled— subjecta 
beinf!  supplied  gimtuitously  in  any  number.  For  further  infitrmailon, persons  will  please  adareie 
the  Dean  for  the  printed  cfrculan  and  catalorue.  For  the  correction  of  folse  statements  It  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  expenses  of  boarding,  dec.  In  this  city  are  much  reduced,  thai  the 
epidemic  yellow  fever  never  prevails  after  the  first  week  in  November,  and  that,  hereafter,  cod- 
tagious  diseases  will  not  be  prMolscuously  admitted  Into  the  medical  wards  of  the  Hospital. 

JAMES  JONEt*,  M.  V^  Dean. 

liAW    DGPA  R'FRIICN V. 

The  LecturBi  and  Instructloo  In  this  department  will  commence  on  the  list  Monday  of 
December  next,  and  continue  until  the  2d  Monday  of  April. 

Those  by  Profeasor  Bullabd  will  embrace  Hkoory  of  Roman  Law,  Analvsis  of  the  general 
principles  of  Roman  Law,  on  the  approved  a»ethod  of  the  German  School;  Jurisprudence  of 
Louisiana,  compared  with  Roman  Law,  and  French  and  Ppanish  codes ;  outline  of  Land  Tlllee 
In  Louisiana,  derived  from  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Those  by  Prolessor  MoCai^b  will  embrace  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Law,  International  Law, 
Including  Law  of  Frixe,  Rights  of  Peace  and  War,  Treaties,  eu.;  Jurisdiction  United  Statoi 
Courts,  Supreme,  Circuit,  Ufitrict,  Instance,  and  Prixe  Courts,  4-c. 

Th(«e  by  Frufessor  Humt  will  embrace  Commercial  Law,  as  it  relates  to  mercantile  persons, 
propeny,  contracts,  remedies,  pannershlpe,  corporations,  bills  of  exchange,  freight,  avenge, 
tnsuranee  sale,  i nanntees,  lien,  Ac,  kc ;  Criminal  Law  and  Practice ;  Law  of  Evidence. 

Those  by  Professor  Momox  will  embrace  the  Common  Law  and  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and 
PkacUce  and  PleMlings  In  Civil  Cases :  Constitutional  Law. 

Chief  Justice  EasTis  will  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Rlchts  of  Personsand  the  Conflict 
of  Laws ;  and  Cbxutiam  Rosxuas,  Esq.,  will  assist  as  Adjunct-Professor,  In  the  department  of 
Civil  Uw. 

Students  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  gnod  monl  character. 

The  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  conferred  on  those  who  have  attended  two  courses  of  Lectaras, 
or  one  full  courw  after  having  studiecat  least  one  vear  in  the  office  of  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  and 
after  strict  examination  by  all  the  Professors.  A  Diploma  fnmi  the  law  faculty  of  the  Univenliy 
Is  equivalent  to  a  license  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana.  During  the  course  there  will  be 
Cnqueni  examinations.  There  will  be  organised  also,  a  Moot  Court,  which  will  be  hulden  erery 
day,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Professnn. 

No  city  In  the  United  States  has  the  advantages  which  New  Orleans  poesessea  for  the  ready 
and  perfect  aeqvlrementof  the  Modem  Langnages.  Good  Board  can  be  obtained,  varying  from 
twemy-five  to  uiny  dollars  per  month. 

The  price  of  THeketa/or  the  Count  Is  fixed  at  tlOO.  or  t3o  for  each  Professor. 

H.  A.  BULLARD,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
X.r  Accefl  to  a  good  LIbnry  aflbfded  the  Students. 
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The  course  of  Instruction  will  be  conducted  by  Onl  Lectures  and  examinations.  Thnurh  pri* 
manly  intended  for  the  large  and  Imporunt  class  engaged  in,  or  preparing  for.  Commercfal  life, 
ilia  at  the  same  time addreesed  to  all  who  are  pursuing  a  libenl  education,  with  a  view  to  any 
of  the  professions.  No  subject  can  be  more  genemfly  interesting  and  impnrunt  than  thoae 
which  relate  tn  the  industry,  resources,  and  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  laws  which  influence  their 
progress  or  decline.    The  course  will  embrace, 

I.  Relations  uf  Oovernmenij  and  Industir ;  Sources  of  National  Wealth  and  Progress,  etc.; 
Producti<in,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

II.  History  and  Prvreas  uf  Commbbcx,  its  Principles  and  Laws ;  Home  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce ;  Tariffs,  Treaties,  Life  Insurance;  Roads,  Canals,  Shipping,  and  Revenue  ;  Systems  of 
Recipruciiy  ,  Balances  of  Trade ;  Mercantile  and  Navisaiion  Systems ;  Colonies  and  Colonial 
Sysl**m8 ;  Banks,  Finances,  Accounts,  Transportation,  fiuoli- keeping.  Principles  i>f  Mi'rchant 
Law  ;  Commerce  of  Nations.  Ancient  and  Mudern  ;  Geography  uf  Commerce :  Commodities  of 
Commerce:  Utenture  of  Commerce,  eu.,  etc 

III.  Prof  reas  and  results  of  AoaicaLTUBAL  Scibwcb  ;  Principles  of  Agriculture ;  Comparative 
condition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  aud  Manufacturing  communities;  Statistics  uf  Agricul- 
tnre,  etc. 

IV.  Oripin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufactvbino  Sv«T8M  :  its  relations  to  the  other  pursuits; 
Inveiuion'and  Machinery  in  Manufactures;  Condiiiou  of  the  Uanufociuring  Classes :  t'taiisilcs 
of  Manufactures,  etc. 

A  Course  nf  Lectures  will  be  delivered  upon  the  PBooBBsa  of  thb  Ambbican  Rbpublic,  and 
occaaiiinal  Public  Lteturet  upon  the  same  subjects.  Th^  advantaces  of  Public  and  Private  Li- 
braries. K«*«ding  Rooms,  and  Business  Experience  enjoyifd  in  New  Orleans,  are  unrivalled. 

Lectures  beein  in  November  and  omtinue  lhrou!;hiHit  the  winter. 

Suidenu  will  have  the  advantage  of  any  of  the  other  chairs  of  the  University,  by  paying  the 
usual  fees.  A  Tutor  in  the  Modern  Languafes,  Book-keepii^i  Mc**  nc.,  will  be  pnnlded  for 
moderate  addUtonal  fees.    Applicants  will  apply  eariy.  J.  D.  B.  D£  BOW,  Professor. 
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MANUFACTURED    BT 

BATES,  HYDE  ft  CO.,  BRIOGEWATER,  MASS 


Oco.  H.  Gft4T  k,  Co.,  Botton. 
Turn  tt  HoBART,  New-Orleani,  La. 
JoBW  PHiLtPt,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Baxbk  it  LiTTLC.  NatehAs,  MIm. 
Taylok,  Hpnt  &  Com  Vleksburgb,  do. 


Stgtnte : 

J.  Hbakd  dc  Co.,  Yaxoo  City,  Miw. 
lUaaif,  Memphis,  Taon. 
BovTAmD  Hobar,  GalveetOB,  TazaB. 
Jamm  Hibbard,  Napoleon,  Ark. 
Wk.  Flao^,  Bactacior**  Bend,  Miff. 


Tlia  underelgned,  manufaetureri  of  the  Eaolk  Gib-Stabd,  reepectfully  invite  the  attention  of 

Cotton  Planters,  and  other*  inieresied,  to  tome  of  tlie  recent  improrementa 

in  their  Gin  Stands  now  offered  for  sale  :— 

Tho  frame  of  the  macRlne,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  durability  and  aecarate  working  of 
the  parts,  is  ronslructed  in  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  manner  than  formerly,  having 
eight  posu  or  stands,  and  Is  permanently  secured  and  bound  together  wi.h  Joint  bolts. 

Tlie  '*  Oetarhed  Grates,'*  which  have  been  in  extensive  use  fbr  many  years,  have  been  Im- 
proved in  form,  and  adapted  to  other  pans  of  the  improved  machine;  they  are  cliilled  or  hard- 
ened where  most  exposed  te  friction,  and  In  their  present  form  are  believed  to  be  superior  in 
many  reaper t«  to  any  other  form  of  grate. 

Tlie  «•  Improved  Patent  Brush,**  recently  added  to  the  Eagle  OlR'Btand,  is  brileved  to  com- 
bine all  the  advantaces  of  the  cylinder  or  close,  and  the  winged  or  open  brushes,  avoiding  the 
oldections  to  which  both  these  forms  are  liable ;  the  whole  supply  of  air  for  the  draft  of  the 
Bland  Is  rerelved  through  openings  in  the  Brush -heads,  and  forced  out  h^ween  the  rows  of 
bristles.  In  this  way,  a  more  fhll  and  unlftmn  current  Is  established ;  the  motes,  dirt  and  false 
seeds  are  more  effectually  disengaged  from  the  fibres,  and  the  ginned  cotton,  when  delivered 
into  the  lint  room,  bss  that  peculiar  •*  combed  "  or  •>  carded  "  appearance  so  well  known  to 
dealers  In  that  staple. 

There  are  mtny  minor  Improvements,  not  necessary  to  be  BMntioned  In  this  circular,  which 
will  be  found  to  add  to  tha  merits  of  this  machine. 

Ample  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  operations  of  thtm  Gins,  may  be  obtained  {torn  their 
agents.  * 

33*  Orders  addressed  to  us  directly,  or  to  either  of  our  agents,  wUl  receive  immediate  at- 
tention.           

BHdgtwaif,  Msaa.  BATES,    H'SVB   dk    CO. 

aABTBB'B  IHVBOTSB  flOVVOB  UBS. 

a.  BUBEE  ft  00., 

COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

CHIEF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 
B.    CABTBR    dk   CO*S. 

IMPROVED    COTTON    GINS. 

THEY  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  THE  USUAL 

SIZES, 

No.    70   MngBBiMe   Stveety 

OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANK,  J^EfT- ORLEJUfB. 


Cobb  k,  Maklovk,  Vleksburg,  Mbw.  TiTCsfcCe.,  Memphis, Tenn. 

F.  B.  BuNKST,  Natchez,  do.  Hobton  it  Clabk,  Mobile,  Ala. 

BoaoHToif  k.  Mcbdotk,  Rodney,  do.  GtLiirr  dt  Co.,  Montgomery,  do. 
N.  McCcNDALL,  Bayou  Sara,  Ka. 

Note.— The  Cuts  thatshuiild  arrompany  these  advertisements  have  been  misplared. 

Fhosniz  Foundry,  Gxetna. 

Th«  suliMfllwr  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  tu  execute  orders  for  any  dr- 
seripilon  of  FOUNDRY  WORK,  on  on  ROod  terms  sa  can  lie  given  by  any  concern  in  the 
country.  He  Koiirits  the  patronage  of  Susar  Planters  and  others,  pledging  himvtf,  that  for 
workmontihip  and  disr»atcti.  his  enrahltuhment  shall  b<*  surpassed  by  none.  [[^  Orders  Irft 
with  his  agent,  Artbsiob  Hili^  Jfj.  34  arawi§r8t,,  ^4W  Orteut,  will  have  Immediate  atten- 
tion. BILVB3TEK  BENNETT. 


COHMBRCIAL  SBVIEW  ADVBRTISER. 


NEW  ORLEANS  WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL 

AGENCY  FOR 

REVIEW8I 

De  Bow^t  Commercial  Rerieto  of  tfte  South  and  West $5  00  per  yeir. 

Four  volumeB  nre  now  cnmpleieti— limidsoinely  buund. 
Huntt  MerchanVi  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review 5  00    do. 

Ten  volumes  of  thfe  above  Mogaiiue  are  now  completed, 

and  can  be  had. 

The  Democratic  Monthly  Review, 5  00    do. 

The  Rdinburgb,  London,  Foreign  and  Weatniinster,  Quarterly  {    3  qO    do 
Reviews, \ 

Terms — Any  one  Review,  J3;  any  iwo,  $5;  any  three,  $7;  ony  four,  $8- 

MAQAZINE8: 

The  Knickerbocker, $5  00  per  year. 

The  Fjclcctic  Magozinc  of  Foreisn  Literature, 6  00  do. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, .3  00  do. 

Grahani^s  American  Monthly  Mognzine, 3  00  do. 

Godey's  Mntfozine  and  Lady^s  Book, 3  00  do. 

Columbian  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Magazine 3  00  do. 

Union  Magazine 3  00  do. 

Sears's  Familv  Magazine  for  tb^  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,    2  00  do. 

Litell's  Living  Age,  Weekly 6  00  do. 

MEDICAL  works: 

The  London  Lancet,  Monthly, $3  00  per  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Bt-Monihly 3  <K)    do. 

The  American  Jouisal  of  Medical  Science, 5  00     do. 

Edited  bv  Isnoc  tinys,  M.  D..  Qiiarterlv. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  iind  Surgical  Journal 5  00    do. 

Rankin's  Abstract  of  the  Metiical  i^c-iences.  Half  Yesrly 1  50    do. 

Orders  for  J^edical  Workt  received  and  prompUjf  attended  <o. 

NEWSPAPERS;  per  year. 


NEW  TOKK  PAPKBS.   pr.  ytar. 

Bennett's  Weekly  Herald, $3  00 

Do.         Daily    '       do 7  .'iO 

Sunday  Di  patch, 2  (>0 

W'ilsfinV  Monthly  Dif>pntch,  ...  i?5 

Weekly  Mirror 3  00 

Dailv  '     do 6  00 

Home  Journol,  Weekly, 2  00 

New  W^»rjd,           do '2  (-0 


Truth  Teller,  Weekly, 3  00 

Old  Countryman,  do 3  00 

Island  City,  do 2  00 

National  Police  Gazette, 

PHII^DKLPDIA  PAPEBS. 
Philadf  Iphia  Saturday  (ouriir,.  $^2  00 
United  States  Saturday  Post,. . .     2  00 

N^'al'i  Saturdoy  Gazette 2  00 

Philadclphio  Saturday  GU aner,     1  00 


ENGLTSn  PICTORIAL  PAPERS,  received  regularlv  by  every  steamer^ 
niufirnted  [jtrndori  N»?wr, 25 cents lach;  Pictorial  London  Times, 25  cents  each; 
London  Punch,  20  cents  coch. 

The  subscriber  i^  als«>  continually  roceivinsr  the  ^fyrap  })uhirralfons,  ne  they 
appear  in  Boston,  Nrw  Y«)rk,  Phihdolphio,  Sue.  He  also  keep?  on  bund  s  good 
a«9ortin(ot  uf  SrATLONERY,  whirh  he  sells  at  the  lowest  prices.  Strangers 
and  citizens  ore  respectfully  invited  to  call  at  the  Depot. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 

Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Post  Office. 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


WILLIAM  DINN, 

SKElMJflAN  AND  Fl^ORIHT, 

JVO.  ]]  COMMOfr  STREET, 
Flower  Gwifen  at  the  end  of  ApoUo-Btrect. 
NBWOtt  LEANS. 
qQ* Garden,  Farm  ami  Flower  Secilfl  ;  Gar- 
den TooIr,   AKriciiItural   ImplKiuenta;   Fruit 
Treett  of  all  kinds;  6hru1ihery,  GrennliouM 
Plants ;  Dulrh  Bullioui  Flower  Roots.     Books 
on  OardeninfTi  Farming,  Ibc,  for  sale  on  rea- 
■onal»Ie  prices. 

VFHOLSIESri  PA^EB^ilirGIKGS. 

Transparent   IVtndov}  SkadeSt  ^c,  SfC, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

Alt.  58  Ckartre*  Street. 
A  Splendid  Assortment  just  ferelved. 
117  Paper  Hanging  done  In  the  beat  manner 
and  warranted.  DUBOIS  &  FINN. 

HOVET  8  TRUNK  XAHUFAGTOBY, 

CliiUon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  L,  /., 

2Q»RKrd«iTORY,  188  Pearl-st.,  New- York  ; 
9  Canal-st^  New  Orleans ../^Q 

J.  H.  PATiMTRR. 
WiMlcaale  Dealer  la  Dry  Goadto* 

JJI^?*  Esperlal  attention  given  to  Pltattathn 
and  Fnulf  Ootds.J^ 

56  ORAVIERST.,  NLWOREANS. 


a.  N.  MORIBON, 

WnOEMKBAUB  DBUOQirr, 

And  Dealer  In  Paints.  Oils.  Glass.  Dyesiufls,  ice. 
12  MAGAZINE-STREET. 

BAMUBL  JONB8,  JR., 

[Lain  Talbot.  Jones  Ac  Co.,  Baltimore.] 

(Commission  anh  Jbnoarbing 

MERCHANT, 

NO.  45  POYDRAS'ST.,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

H7DB  &  MOSS. 

Sluctron  aiiti  CommfssfoiiineTcbantf, 

Sellers  of  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

MERCHANDISE, 

JVs.  13  Cunal  street,  rtinnin/f  tMr0ug'k  t»  26 
C«mM«M  gtreet,  ^em-Orteaua. 
Where  Imi  crs  of  nieictiandise  can,  at  all  times, 
find  good  liarjtaliis  at  private  salts  or  at  auc- 
tion, of  Grorerles,  Staple  Dry  Goods.  Ready 
maile  Clothins,    Hats,    Boots,   Shoes,   and   a 
great  variety  nf  other  artirles  nf  general  use, 
always  ai  ttrraily  reduced  prices  at  wholesale. 

COXB  &  CO.. 
Wholcmle  umA  Retail  Drngglstat 

Corner  uf  MAG  A  XI. VE  AND  POYDKASHts., 
M'F.W  ORI.KJfJSrS, 

Import  and  have  con«iianily  on  hand,  a  large 
aamrtnioni  nf  Fresh  aitd  Genuine  Drugs  and 
Medicines  which  ore  warranted  pure,  and  of- 
fered for  Kale  upon  reaisnable  terms. 


FROST  &  CO., 

Dealer*  in 

tMmUt  Beots,  Mheeo,  ClMhins  aad 

IPlaalBllMi  Qoads. 

10  MAGAZINE,  between  Canal  and  Com.  su  , 
JfEW-ORLEJUfS. 


MILLSPAUaH  &  MAUNSELL, 

Sl)ip  €i)an51er0  &  Grocers, 

jrO,  54  FROXTLEFEE, 
Third  MunicipaUtv,t»etwcen  Knctjien  and 
Port  streets. 
JVKfyORLEJSJSrS. 
]]jp*Ship  and  Cabin  Stores  and  Family  Gro- 
ceries put  up  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  an.1 
delivered  free  of  expenee. 

NEWOCiOTHIHa  STORE. 

Under  8i.  Chartes  Hotel,  corner  Common-»t. 

FASHIOSTABLB  CL0THIJV6. 

A  complete  and  general  asnrimenl  of  eupe* 
rior  Ready  Made  Clothing  and  Furnlslitng 
Goods  always  on  hand.  The  clothing  is  from 
their  own  Manufactory.  Purchasers  are  invit- 
ed to  call  and  examine  their  goods— where  they 
will  not  only  find  the  best  and  most  faslilonahle 
mode  Garments,  but  decidedly  cheaper  than  at 
any  other  Clothing  House  In  the  the  city  of  N. 
Orleans.  MOG RIDGE  k,  ANTHON. 

Under  8t,Ckarlt»  Hotel,  comer  Com.  et. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

TAYI^OR    Jk   HADDE2V, 

*      35  Mofiine  Street, 
Corner  of  Gravler  street  (Granite  Buildings, 

opposite  Bank's  Arcade), 
Receive  weekly  from  their  Manufkctory  in  N. 
York,  fresh  sapplles  to  their  stork  of  CLOTH- 
ING, made  In  the  most  fashionable  stylo,  which 
they  sell  at  the  lowMt  New- York  prices, 
wliolesale  and  retail. 

NEW-ORLBANB 

AORICULTUR.^L  WAREHOUSE; 

R.    L.    ALLEN, 

JTis.    75    CJ^r-STMKJtTf 

Exprnssly  for  the  sale  of 

PLANTERS'  AND  FARMERS' 
IMPLEMENTS: 

Plows.  Harrows,  Rollers,  Corn  Planters. 
Cultivators,  Drill  Barrows,  Reaping  Machines. 
Scythes,  RakPS,  Home- Powers,  Hay,  Straw 
and  SUIk-Cnttttrs,  Corn-Slieilers,  Cttrn,  Rice 
and  GralnMllb,  Axes,  Cotton  Gins.  Hoes, 
Spades  Hiiovels,  Ac.,  ftc,  tte. 


P.  R  FELL  &  CO., 
Importcra  af  aa4  Dealem  !■ 

CROCKERY.  CHINA  AND  GLASS-WARE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

^"0.  84  Common  Street,  JVew- Orleans. 

])3^Piat(>d  German  Silver  and  Britannia 
Castors,  Tea-setts,  Forks  and  S|Kions,  Table 
Cutlery,  Tea-trays,  Lamps,  die,  die. 


OBA.'VOB  ni^AlVD    Pl4AIfTATIOn.  * 

PlaalattoM  Imp  Male,  with  430  Mmrcs  •rclilB0M<  BaakSf^ck. 

lliii  PUnuilon  if  tliuaied  ten^mllM  wMt  of  New  Iberia,  and  fhmting  flftj  acres  on  Lake 
Peif  near,  and  is  in  ihe  Parish  of  St  Martins,  Aitakapas,  Lnaistana  Ii  contains  upward  of 
4,Pw)  acms  of  Land,  including  700  acres  of  woodland,  and  is  arabli*.  It  is  one  nf  tlie  best  slock 
fanns  in  the  Slate  ;  and  as  a  sugar  esiai^,  is  eiiual  to  any  in  this  soclion  of  the  country. 

trnprovement^j^VweWlne  House,  wiili  Orchard  of  all  fruits ;  Lawn  ;  Live-oak  and  Magnolia 
.  Groves ;  Garden,  Kitchen,  Servants'  quarters.  Dairy,  Corn-house  ;  Rubles  laiee  enough  to  con- 
tain eiehiy  horses;  good  feiugar-hiiuse,  Mill,  Apparatus,  i^c^  for  four  hundrecfhhds.'  Ovenoer's 
house,  Necro  houses  ;  Blacksmith's  9hnp,^Bag«asfi  sheds,  and  sheds  fur  canO'  Oirn  flold  of  flOO 
acres.  Whole  land  well  ditched  and  fenced— Pasturee  fine,  and  cajmbie  of  supporting  4^000 
head  of  cattle,  winter  and  summer,  with  a  range  of  salt  water  manb. 

Lake  Peigneur  is  Iresh  and  sweet,  and  abounds  with  fino  fish, 

Plaaiatlon  will  be  sold  with  or  without  the  Negroes  (being  thirty  Innumbei^,  and  stock  of  ewiy 
kind :  Mulet.  Mares,  Horses.  Cows,  Sheep,  Oxen,  Stallion,  in  la^  numbers. 

TEKMt):  tl5,0(JO  cash,  #18.000  assume  loan  from  Ciiiaeu's  Bank— the  rest  payable  in  time 
years  wilboni  interest,  or  five  years  with  interest. 

*  We  commend  this  beautiful  estaie  to  the  attention  of  those  who  mav  be  disposed  to  inveit  in 
that  garden  spot  of  the  world,  the  Atukapas  region  of  Louisiana.    The  editor  has  visited  the 

Iilace  himself,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Its  advantages.  Nothing  could  be  mure  attractive 
n  every  respect.  InlbrmalUm  In  rexara  to  the  estate,  which  can  be  bought  oo  reasonable  terma, 
may  be  bad  on  application,  post-paid,  lo  the  office  of  the  Review,  or  to  Mr.  John  J.  Miller,  New 
baria,  Louisiana.   A  large  ponton  of  the  timet  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rice  culture.— Ed. 

ValwBblc  Sugar  Plaatnti^ii  for  Sale— lyoi  Arpcuts  aa  ararly  Eiftlit  Yean* 

Credit,  withaat  latercct. 

A  portion  of  the  well  known  lands  of  Isaac  Baldwin,  in  the  Plaisance  Settlement,  eighteen 
miles  abov§  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  with  the  following  tmpmvements :  600  arpents,  well 
cleared  and  ditched,  and  abundantly  fenced  with  cypress,  and  several  bayous  running  through 
it  (and  one  from  the  field).  This  land,  with  the  ezcepthm  of  a  very  small  portion,  is  far  above 
the  highest  point  the  water  has  ever  reached,  and  is  thus  secured  fcttever  ajmlnsi  overflows.  It  Is  a 
historical  fact,  that  in  this  seulement  are  the  ouhr  alluvial  lands  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  that 
are  nut  subject  lo  inundation.  The  traet«here  oOered  fur  lale  Is  neariy  all  susceptible  of  culUva* 
tion,  and  has  great  advantages  fiir  raising  stock  ;  ihe  river  here  (urmlng  an  angle  gives  a  front  to 
two  sides  i»f  the  trau  and  three  miles  in  length,  while  the  tl^rd  and  lower  side  line  is  formed  by 
the  lanee  Bayou  Darro,  upon  which  is  one  of  the  beet  locaiiuns  on  the  river  for  a  saw  mill. 

These  lands  have  always  been  highlv  pruduciive,  and  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State  for  the 
cultore  of  sugar  cane,  cotton  and  corn.  In  iheir  vicinity  are  some  of  the  largest  snnr  plantations 
In  the  parish,  yielding  an  average  of  IdOO  pounds  of  good  sugar  to  the  arpeuu  The  tract  will 
be  sold  a  great  barxaln,  and  is  offered  on  the  following 

TERMS :  At  #20  per  arpenl,  payable  as  follows :  one*el£hth  of  the  amount  payable  on  the 
ISth  of  January  in  each  of  the  years.  1830,  '51,  'S2,  >oi,  'M,  *66,  *36,  and  *a7.  Immediate  possee- 
sion  will  be  given.  In  the  event  of  the  land  not  being  sold  before  the  let  of  January  next,  the 
proprietor  would  be  willing  to  form  a  partnership  with  a  gentleman  who  can  furnish  from  '25  to 
40  hands.    For  further  panic ulan  apply  to  JACOB  RINGGOLD,  Alexandria,  La. 

N.  Klllleujt'e  Sagar  Apparaiaa— Uoward'e  Vaeaaai  Pane. 

To  Planters  who  wisii^to  make  their  Sugan  entirely  by  aeam.  the  Jtfl  Rillieux  Apparatus 
is  known  to  be  the  cheapea  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  dv  tluae 
persons  using  other  kinds,  as  being  superior  as  regards  simplicity,  economy  of  fuel,  and  in  the 

Serfection  ofihe  sugars  made  by  iu  Merrick  ^  Towne  make  eight  sise4  of  this  Apparatus.  Each 
pparaius  Is  compoaed  of  three  vacuum  pans,  a  pumping  engine,  the  syrup  and  cane  juice  clari- 
fiers— bone  bUck  flliera  required  for  each  aise— two  blow-ups  for  molassea,  wrought  iron  vats 
for  filtered  cane  juice,  mup  and  molasses,  all  the  connecting  pipes,  troughs,  valves,  cocks. 
4«ri— a  bone  black  reviviner  and  small  steam  engine  lo  carry  Iu  The  whole  set  up,  complete  and 
running,  at  the  followine  prices. 
The  Terms :  One-ientn  cash,  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  out  of  the  first  and  aacond  cropn 
SIxe  Na  I,  capable  of  making  In  24  h.  6UI0  lbs.  first  sugan,  •  7,300 

11,000 

14J00 
ISAX) 
91,600 
SojOOO 
28.500 
32,000 

These  Apparatus  do  not  reqolre  more  room  than  kettles,  nor  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  build- 
ing for  them.  The  brick  and  carpenter's  work  is  in  be  done  at  the  expense  of  ihe  planter,  and 
dees  not  exceed  five  to  eight  per  cenu  of  the  above  price  for  each  Apparatus. 

Messnfc  Merrick  4"  Towne,  the  builders  of  these  Apparatus,  having  all  the  looU  and  neccaary 
bcilities,  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  planters  any  other  kind  of  complete  Steam  Apparatus  that 
they  may  want,  upon  cheaper  terms  than  any  other  foundry  In  this  country.  They  are  ready  to 
furnish  either  the  Howardf  or  Riliiaux  Vacuum  Pans,  dell veriid  In  New  Oirleans,  complete,  with 
all  the  cocks,  valves,  thermomeien,  vacuum  gage,  condenser  and  air  pump,  lined  with  brass,  at 
the  following  prices— 

Sixe  No.  1,  capable  of  anaking  from  28  gal. syrup,  6000  lbs.  sugar,  #1,500 
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W.  E.  THOMPSOft,  13  Canal  Row,  Agent  for 

Meirick  4-  Tuwne,  of  Philadelphia. 


COUHSRCIAL  BGVIEW  ADVERTISES. 

Kentncky  Ooll^ate  and  Military  Institute^ 


BOJUm  OF  VISITORS. 

Ren.  P.  DUDLEY,  Mj.  Otwtril.  PruiUnt  (ii  tjfrit),  Ilan. 

t;NBV  CI.AV,  Hun  J.  J.  CRJTTE^DON,  Hnn.  JOIIN  W. 
'BUr<?BLL.  Ron.  DAVID  TDOUNTUN.  [In..  JOIIN  fFEED 

-H.Cen.JOIJNT.  PRATT,  Hgn.  JOHN  L.  IIBLH.  Col.  H. 

C,  PAYSE. 


Cot.  r.  H 


'■/'  f<lvn»)  Ainn;  Ma].  TUALESLIKDS- 
LBY,  A.'M,,  ftVr.iir  »/  fltHM  Lrtlrti  mt4  JStdtMl  Lmmtmtfa;  • ,  ft^- 

/•..or  rf  M«ltm  Lnef't"!  '^*P'  W.  J.  McGlLL.  Aii\,t<inl  FnfHiirnf  Mmlkimnlia  and 

Itntncior  Ji  7>clii>:  ■ ,  Jitilitni  Prtffitr  mf  BtXltt  Uilrt,  i-d  Lmm- 

/■(/m;  J.T.  PlUKIftBON,  U.a,  Rttidtwl  Sarfimni  Cipl.  BAM'L.  P.  UABCOU,  PmI  -W- 
JafwUnJ  QuiKcraruiir. 

TERMB  IPntiMi  haffifiarls  In  oiTmO).  * 

InMllule  tliu(a  Ibr  BHiil.TuiDaii.  Llihli  (nil  Wwhlni,  (160.00  Per  annuiii. 

<lo  iln  do        rtn  Ho  Ac.  Pnpit.  Dc|ii..   I30AI0  do 

Frenrh,  Gcinun  ind  Spinhh  L>n|!Ut|i»  (ciLrt)  luh,  lO.UO  do 

The  Inuliuie  la  IocMrI  M  ihc  FttnklJii  B|irlnr>.  >ti  nill»  from  FrukCorl.  Tht  *1it  li  «le- 
nui,  and  n!niarl[a>i[y  liatflhrui :  Ibe  nilnvf4l  iraMn  ire  lilfJilr  apiuDMil ;  ti«  Ivrwka  arm. 
nlni>l«e  anil  ninftortatile.     Dclii|'p[**M*d  wlUi  RMd  iH£ta«aka  uil  a  paat  aOn,  rn«uni 

Tbt  Arad*BkT«rlic(lHimt)KlM<irOrUtt«t;  IN  eccnnd  Bcwlon  on  the  In  dT  Haieta. 
CwinmoMai  dar  to  Uw  lart  Hondar  In  Mr. 
AMr^  the  Supcrlnirndent  at  iHe  ■■  HMilacr  Innlluu,  FranLlhi  Cs„  K)  ." 
*TlNii  Oliabl  nHI  k«  AIM  Mto*  lb*  Fall  Tana. 


WELD  &  CO., 


PubUtlun  ^  Dt  Bote'i  Cowimtrcwl  Jtevitv,  Aw-Orluiu  jVtdtcal  Jmimal,  fic. 
KITHRAK7   DEPOT. 

J^eots  for  QerievB,  Uagaiinei,  NewipBpen,  ftc. 

LATB  ^BLICATIONfl. 

DtBtfi  CtmmtrtM  Unltm,  monlhiT, of  IIM  pam— aS.OO  pn  anuiB.    Bli  nlaBM  of 
IhIa  Horh  liava  liaan  paMlahnl,  ud  art  fur  aala,  handaajrialy  tiouibd. 

AW-Orfuu  MUinl  Jnnwl.  hl-monihly,  df  160  VV     Tiili  work  bai  tem  r^ularl]'  pab- 
llalird  rnr  Tmii  rran  In  Kaw-OrlEaiK.  $&.00  par  annum.  , 

07  Ordcn  reu[vrd  Tor  all.Amttlran  pulillrallimi,  and  promptl)'  tiantcd  ;  aliB  Ch  Fortljn 

pnimtlula.     All  doKrlptlona  of  Stallonery  for  aili: 

E,   SIHIEPAIRD, 
Btertotgpec,  printer  and  |[)ublisl)er, 

CULDUBIA  STSEIT,  BETWEEN  BROIDWAT  AKD  8ICAU0IE, 

ezaeiaaAvi. 

Dookn  of  anji  nt^niludt.  PertodlFala.  Pamphleli,  fcc,  manurarlurnl  completa,  lnrladl(| 

J.  I.  BIBDII.L,  M.  D,  )  ..„  n.1.^ 
J.D.B.llaftm.B»i,i  *•"  *'""■ 
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ART.  I— THE  LAKE  AND  VALLEY  TRADE. 

EXTENT  OP  OUR  INLAND  TRADE;  TRADE  AND  TONNAGE  LAKES,  1846;  1850 
AND  1800;  BTEAM  TONNAGE.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION,  WESTERN  RIV- 
ERS;  POPULATION  OF  LAKE  COUNTRY,  AND  COMMUNICATION  WITH 
MISSISSIPPI  AND  TIIB  ATLANTIC;  EXTENT  OP  LAKES;  AMERICAN  AND 
BRITISH  MARITIME   POWER  ON  LAKES,    ETC. 

No  COUNTRY  ia  the  world  can  he  said  to  possess,  in  an  •eqaal  degree 
with  oars,  the  facilities  for  an  extended  vUand  commerce  between  its 
parts,  and  a  foreign  commerce  between  the  whole  and  the  other  inari- 
time  and  trading  powers.  First  we  have  the  Atlantic,  with  its  deep 
bays  and  harbors,  stretching  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  our 
shores.  Then  is  added  to  us  the  Missisippi,  that  great  "  inland  sea,'* 
whose  sources  alike  ripple  in  the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  whose  tributaries  drain  an  empire.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  oar 
southern  limits,  is  a  boundless  expanse.  The  Pacific  for  a  thousand 
miles,  has  fallen  into  our  possession.  Upon  our  northern  border  flow 
the  Great  Lakes,  which,  as  the  centers  of  immense  commerce,  vie 
already  with  the  old  ^  Father  of  Rivers  "  himself.  Never  was  nation 
so  favored,  in  the  history  of  man.  Who  shall  wonder  that,  in  the  con- 
scioasness  of  maritime  power,  we  have  already  become  arrogant,  and 
threaten,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  to  raise  the  Droom  to  our  mastheRd| 
as  though  we  would  sweep,  with  it,  the  seas. 

Having  given  very  foil  statistics*  at  dififerenC  times,  of  the  Atlantic 
commerce,  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Mississippi,  it  occurs  to  us,  we  have  not  done  full  justice  to  the 
Lakes.  We  have,  indeed,  furnished  several  papers  upon  them,  as  will 
be  found  from  our  volumes;  but  not  one  appears,  upon  examinatioDy 
sufficiently  elaborate  or  satisfactory.*  We,  therefore,  seize  the  present 
opportunity  of  a  visit  to  these  Lakes,  and  passage  across  them,  to  pre- 
sent what  matter  could  be  collected. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Colonel  Albert,  being  called  upon  to 
report  such  information  as  could  be  had  by  the  Engineers'  I>partment, 
in  regard  to  the  liikes,  presented  a  document  of  great  interest  and 

•  See  Commercial  Review,  Vols.  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  especially  the  aitideB 
entitled,  "Western  Lakes,"  "  Progress  American  Commerce,  "Progress  Great 
West";  also,  YoL  VII,  No.  1,  article,  "  Commumcation  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific" 

dO  VOL.  I. 
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value,  which,  being  official  and  of  latest  date,  will  form  the  groand- 
work  of  our  present  renoarks. 

The  value  of  Lake  commerce,  in  1841,  was 

Imports, $33,483,441 

Exports, i * 32,342,541 

$6S,826,022 

Or,  dividing  this  amount  by  two,  since  the  exports  of  one  place  are  the 
hnports  of  another,  we  have  $32,913,011,  as  the  floating  value  of  Lake 
commerce,  in  1841. 

TRADE  OF  LAXn,  1846 — KXPOIRTS  AND  UFOKTB. 

Oswegatchie  District, $180,&S5  Eiit. 

Oramflaiit.  Buffido, $48,989,116 

Whitehall, 6,327,489        Oonneaut, 380,475 

Inattsburg  District, 1,160,844        Ashtabula, 715,467 

Burlington,     "        3,777,726        Fairport, 819.584 

Oktario.                                                         Cleveland, 12,559,1 10 

Sackett's  Harbor  District,. .  .2,735,091        Sandusky, 5,943,127 

Dexter  Port, 484,575        Monroe, 9,519,067 

PortOntarioi 423J24       Detroit, 8,706,348 

Oswego, 9,502,980       Erie 6^3,246 

BigSodus, 39.206       Black  River, 215,040 

Rochester, 212,926       Vermillion, 137,770 

Pultnejrille,  ,..,.^i 20,342  Micrioah. 

Niagara, * 606,863       Chicago, 3,927,150 

Total  commerce,  1846, $123,829,821 

Or,  dividing,  as  in  1841,  by  two,  we  have  a  total  of  $61,914,910,  hav- 
ing nearly  doubled  in  five  years,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  increased  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum.  The  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licenced  tonftage  of  the  Lakes,  was : 

ToiTHAai,  1846. 

Ohamplain  District, 3,192    Cape  Vincent, 2,^ 

.  Beckett's  Harbor  District, 4,279    Presaue  Isle, 2,993 

Oswego  "  16,046    Cuyahoga, 18,626 

Kiagara  «         75    Sanduslqr, 2,864 

Geneseee  "  769    Maumee, 3,163 

Osweffatchie  "  2,058    Detroit 24,804 

BnfEEdo  "  34,770    Mackinaw, i 1,067 

Total  Tonnag*, 108,836 

having  increased  since  1841,  in  very  nearly  the  precise  ratio  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  whole  number  of  clearances  and  entries  upon 
the  Lakes,  was,  in  1846,  15,855,  and  the  number  of  touts  of  merchan- 
dise carried,  3,861,088,  also  an  increase  of  over  seventeen  and  a  half 
per  cent  per  annum,  since  1841. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed  above,  that  in  the  list  of  Lake  ports 
and  the  amount  of  their  trade,  the  following  were  omitted  as  not  ascer- 
tained: Black  Rock,  Silver  Creek,  Irving,  Portland,  Huron,  and  Dun- 
kirk, on  Lake  Erie;  St.  Joseph,  Grand  River,  Kalamazoo,  New  Buf- 
falo, Michigan  City,  Mouth  of  Calumie,  Little  Fort,  Southport,  Racine, 
Milwaukie,  Sheboygan,  and  MiaitowoC|  upon  Lake  Michigaa. 
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In  addition  to  the  American  tonnage,  the  British  have  upon  the 
Lakes,  46,575  tons,  of  which  30,000  tons  are  employed  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade — making  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  American*  tmde 
for  1846,  136,836  tons. 

The  value  of  this  American  shipping,  in  VMS*  is  estimated  hy  one 
account  95  341,800,  and  by  another,  96,000,000.  '  It  may  be  safeW  put 
down  at  $7,000,000,  including  the  value  of  British  vessels  employed 
by  us.  The  annual  expenses  upon  all  this  shipping,  including  interest 
and  insurance,  is  very  near  92,000,C00. 

The  Passenger  trade  of  the  Lakes  amounts  to  about  250,000  per  an- 
num in  numbers,  and  cost  of  carriage,  perhaps,  $1,250,000.  The 
number  of  mariners  employed,  6,972. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  has  been  observed  since 
1846,  we  may  state  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  as  compared  now  with 
1841,  as  follows: 

COmCKICB  OF  THE  LAKI8,  1849-50. 

Elports  and  imports,  increase  4  yrs.  at  171  per  cent,  per  annum,.  .$105,255,947 

Tonnage, "        "    "        "           "               tons, 185,017 

Tons  merchandise  carried, 6,536,844^ 

British  commerce  employed, 51,000* 

Valae  American  shipping 10,200,009'' 

Expenses    "           "             3,400,000 

Passengers  carried, 425,000* 

Receipts  from  passengers, 2^35,000 

Mariners, 10,500* 

The  Buflab  Advertiser  has,  however,  furnished  the  following  as  the 

TomrAGs  or  ram  lakxs,  1849 

BtMintrtmiid      Batqiim      Beboon*    Sloops  ud  Tob-. 

Ports.  Pro0«ll«rt.    and  Brigs.        sra.  Bcows.      ToUl.  ntfS.' 

Bufhlo, 4S 31 85 5 163 4S,265i40* 

tVesquelsle, 5 4 14 S3 0,337,07 

vnyaiioffa,  •...*••••■•••  lU. .  • . .  .33.  *  •  •  •  ■  d5 17. .  •  •  •  •  lUv* .  •  •  •S5i,«M9^0v 

BandiisJcy,  .••••••..••«.   ■.••*..  4......  o4. *•••  o......  4o> •  •  * •  o,490|m9 

Miami, 4 11 9 17 3,9d]';37 

Detroit, 43 9 109 36 197 23,609,83 

C/UlCagO,  .•••■.•*...•••.    dtm  .  •  •  .  •  XO  t  •  •.  •  •    dd.  .*••    !•..•••     ■  1  •  •  • .  ■  ll,oof  ,4* 

Michilimackinac, 3 31 1 35 1,671^1 

Lewiston, 1 8 9 753,11 

Rochester, « ...•••   o.,...  ]•••*••     9.«...   i ,*SrO|iW^ 

fJSWegO,  ...••.••.•■••••U......    •f......    CXI.  •*••       •••*.*  kVSi.  •  . .  •  1 1  ^MOfVL 

Osw^atchie, 4 4 8 3,315,63 

Cape  Vincent, 1 8 9 1,708,63 

Sackett'B  Harbor, 3 4 33 103 5,484^8 

Camplain, 3 35 63 90 4,65^,51 

140  98  548       139  915        153,436,63 

BBinSB  TONMAOI  ON  LAKl  OHTARIO. 

• 

The  comparative  increase  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  othrr  vesjels, 
owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  employed  on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada^ 
doriog  the  season  of  1846  and  J 847,  was  as  follows: 
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1847.  1846. 

BteameiB, 67. 57 

Propellers  (lake  and  river), 14 13 

Ships, 2 2 

Brigantines  (30  tons  and  above),  ....  5 5 

Schooners, 110 .94 

Barges, 300 $00 

Total, 498 471 

Tonnage  (aggregate), 63,346 56,380 

Valued  at $2,750,000 $2,472,000 

There  were  built  on  Lake  Erie,  during  1848,  and  to  be  in  commis- 
sion in  1.849,  the  folio wiog  sttamert^  viz. :  At  Sandusky,  the  Alabama 
of  1,200  tons;  at  Bufialo,  the  Keystone  State,  of  1,354  tons;  at  De- 
troit, the  May  Flower,  of  1 ,300  tons ;   at  Cleveland,  the ^  of 

1,300  tons;   at  Newport,  the  Atlantic,  of  1,000  tons.     And  the  foliow- 

>ing  propellers^  viz. :  at  Cleveland,  the ,  of  450  tons,  and  the 

Troy,  of  350  tons ;   at  Buffalo,  the ,  of  450  tons — ^in  all,  7,404 

lions. 

TOTAL  VOmtMXE  AND  VALUATION. 

45,067  tonnage  of  steamers,  valued  at $3,380,000 

15,'685        "  propellers,        "       950,000 

101,080       ''  sail  vessels,     "       3538,000 

161,832  $^368,000 

4n  order  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  the  value  of  the  Lake  com- 
merce, ten  years  hence,  say  in  1860,  will  be,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  is  tributary,  "  the  region  whose  inter- 
course is  facilitated  by  this  commerce,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  of 
the  adjacent  States ;  extent  of  that  soil,  and  extent  of  lands  yet  unoccu- 
pied ;  the  population  depending  upon  the  Lakes,  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  a  market  already  great  and  daily  increasing ;  the  agreea- 
4)leness  of  the  climate  and  its  general  salubrity ;  the  character  of  the 
.population,  and  of  the  foreign  emigrant,  to  whom  the  Lake  region  isao 
^preat  a  favorite ;  the  cheapness  of  the  land,"  etc.,  etc.  With  these  ele- 
ments of  progress  at  work,  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  argue,  that  the  in- 
crease for  the  next  ten  years,  will  not  be  materially  less  than  in  the 
years  from  1840  to  1846.  Upon  this  basis,  we  construct  the  following 
table: 

coMMnoB  or  lakis,  1860. 

Value  of  ezporta,  imports,  and  pasaengers, $213,507,385* 

Amount  of  tonnage  on  Lakes, 367,086 

Value  American  shipping  on  Lakes, $14,208,000 

If  we  compare  the  results  as  furnished,  with  those  from  the  Western 
Rivers,  some  instructive  comparisons  nay  be  made. 

*  The  net  value  is  alone  involved  In  this  amount,  that  is,  half  the  aggregate 
Talue  of  the  exports  and  imports  ;  tinoe  the  exports  of  one  place  are  imports  of 
.another. 
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STIAMBOAT  TO!fVA«S  WEBTEKK  llfllS. 

1842.  1846. 


New  Orleans, 80,993 . 

St  Louis, 14,725 . 

aBduiaU, 13,025, 

Ptttamrgh, 10,107. 

LouisviUe, 4,618. 

Nashville, 3,810. 


Total, 126,278 249,0» 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1842,  there  were  4,000  boats  of 
other  kinds,  flat-boats,  etc.,  employed,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons,  making  the  whole  tonnage  for  that  year  426,278  tons. 
Jt  is  supposed  that  the  flatboats  carried  about  600,000  tons,  and  the 
steamboats  1,262,780  tons,  making  a  total  of  merchandise  transported  on 
the  Western  Rivers,  in  1842,  of  1,862,780  tons.  Estimating  these 
tons  as  equally  valuable  with  those  of  the  Lakes,  and  it  is  thought  they 
are  more  so,  and  we  have  Lake  tonnage  both  ways,  or  duplicate  enu- 
meration, 3,861,088,  divided  by  two,  1,930,544,  worth  964,913,910,  or 
832.07  per  ton :  therefore  the  1,862,780  tons  of  the  River  trade,  with 
New  Orleans,  will  be  869,739,354,  for  1842.  This  is  Col.  Albert's 
calculation.  The  New  Orleans  returns,  however,  show  a  receipt  at 
that  city,  in  1842.  of  45,716,045,  and  in  1846-47,  of  90,033,256  tons, 
being  a  little  less  than  double  in  four  years ;  but  taking  the  average  re- 
ceipts from  1842  to  1845,  viz.,  54,184,484,  and  comparing  them  with 
average  receipts  from  1845  to  1848,  76,051,248,  we  have  an  increase 
of  very  nearly  ten  ner  cent  per  annum.  Col.  Albert  makes  the  per 
centage  only  about  nve  and  three-fourths  per  cent— clearly  an  impor- 
Uint  mistake.  A  very  respectable  committee  in  Cincinnati,  in  1842, 
estimated  the  aggregate  trade  od  Western  Rivers,  exclusive  of  that  oi 
New  Orleans,  at  870,000,000.  Supposing  this  to  have  increased  at  the 
same  rate  as  New  Orleans  trade,  we  would  have  for  1849,  8111  000,« 
000,  and  the  whole  Western  River  trade,  in  1849,  8190,777,151  net; 
or  a  floating  trade  of  double  that  sum,  the  exports  of  one  town  being 
the  imports  of  another,  viz.,  8381,554,362.  If  the  passenger  earnings 
be  added,  the  nei  result  of  river  trade  will  be  swelled  to  nearly  8195,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  all  the  boats,  in  1842,  was  810,522,240.  If 
they  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  trade  of  New  Or- 
leans, the  present  value  per  annum  of  boats  afloat  would  be  820,000,- 
000  nearly.  The  working  expense  of  this  craft,  and  sustaining  it,  is 
over  one  hundred  per  cent  on  its  cost  per  annum,  or  on  820,000,008 
about  825,000,000.  The  boatmen  on  Western  Rivers,  in  1842,  were 
20.418 :  at  ten  per  cent  increase,  we  have  in  1849,  nearly  20,000. 

By  another  estimation  based  upon  the  increase  of  tonnage  upon 
Western  Rivers,  which  from  1842  to  1846  was  twenty-four  per  centi 
and  supposing  the  same  increase  preserved  since,  we  would  have  the 
vslue  of  river  trade  in  1849  8218,400,000,  or  including  passcngerti 
about  8225,000,000  net,  or  a  floating  trade  of  8450,000,000,  annually; 
that  is,  adding  up  the  exports  and  imports  of  all  the  various  towns. 

The  whole  population  dependent  eiUirely  upon  these  Lakes.  Col.  Al- 
bert estimates  at  6,191,555  in  1846,  or  in  1849,  probably  7,000,000; 
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but  this  is  evidently  mqcii  below  the  figure^  since  the  West  increases 
faster  than  the  Union,  and  should  ratlnr  bis  8|000,000. 

What  the  future  population  of  the  MTmirippi  Valley  may  be,  and 
what  the  amount  of  its  commerce,  are  questions  of  some  importance,  but 
in  the  discussion  of  which  the  imagination  is  not  unapt  to  run  wild  apd 
become  bewildered.  £ven  sober  reason  seema  elevated  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy.  Upon  thtt  calculation  of  Col.  Albert,  the  Valley  contains 
666^66  square  miles  of  good  arable  land.  To  people  this  region  with 
the  average  of  the  fertile  parts  of  Europe,  1 10  to  the  square  mile,  there 
would  be  a  total  of  73,333,260  inhabitants  ;  with  the  density  of  France, 
165.1  to  the  mile,  it  would  be  110,066,556;  and  of  Great  Britain, 
222.6  to  the  mile,  148,399^851-  Immense  periods  may  be  required  to 
produce  this,  but  the  result  w  more  than  practicable,  even  with  grtol 
prosperity.  If,  however,  the  advances  for  the  next  twenty  years  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  last  six  or  eight,  ^'^^  per  cent,  we  shall  have,  in 
1870, 17,775,272  inhabitants  in  the  great  Valley. 

The  productions  of  these  people  will  follow  some  fixed  relation  to 
their  numbers;  and  if  the  productiveness  of  the  region  be  considered. 
Col  Albert's  calculation  upon  the  basis  of  Professor  Tucker,  will  ap- 
pear reasonable,  viz.,  as  8  is  to  5 :  i.  e..  to  every  five  per  cent  increase 
in  population,  there  will  be  an  eieht  per  cent  increase  in  production,  re- 
versing Mr.  Malthus's  rules.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  figures,  found 
by  the  two  estimates  of  Western  commerce  we  have  ^iven  for  1 849,  the 
amoimt  for  1850  will  be  at  least  9250,000,000.  Col  Albert  estimates 
9274,000,000,  and  calculates  the  increase  at  eight  per  cent,  viz : 


Commerce  Great  West,  1850, 1274.459,816 

1 860 , 494,027 ,668 

1870, 889,249,802 


it  tt  ti 


The  figures  seem  prodigious,  but  governed  by  the  light  of  the  past,  it 
xpay  be  questioned  whether  we  have  a  right  to  doubt  The  most  sober- 
minded  and  skeptical  reader  will  not,  however,  venture  to  ^x  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Valley,  in  1870,  at  less  than  15,000,000,  and  its  commerce 
at  500,000.000,  being  little  less  than  the  whole  Union  now.  The  prob- 
able navigation  by  steam  on  the  western  waters  tribuUiry  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  estimated  by  Col.  Long,  of  the  Engineers ; 

MIU8  W18TEEN  8TKAM  NAVIOATIOir. 

Miniuippi  and  Branches.    Obion, 60  Big  Black, 150 

Hississip^i  proper,  .  .2000  Forked  Deer, 195  1  ayou  De  Qlase. . .     90 

8t  Croix, 80  Big  Hatchee, 75  Bajou  Care, 140 

8t  Peters, 120  St.  Francia, 300  Bayou  Lafourche.  .     60 

Chippeway 70  White, 500  Bayou  Rouge, 40 

hlBck, 60  Big  Black, 60  Bayou  Plaquimines,   13 

Wisconsin, 180  Spring, 50  Bayou  Teche. 96 

Rock, 250  Arkansas, 600  Grand  River, 12 

Iowa 110  Canadian, 60  Bayou  Sorrcle 12 

Cedar 60  Neosho, -60  Bayou  (  hien, 5 

Des  Moines, 250  Yazoo, , .  300  Mt<s  lurl  a'ld    Branrhes. 

niinoi*?, 245  Tallahotchee, 300  Missouri  proper,. .  .1500 

Maremec, 60  Yallabusha,  ...,..:    130  Yellowstone 300 

Kaskaskia, 150  Big  Sun  Flower, 80  Platte  River, 40 

J9ig  Muddy, 5  Little  Sun  Flower, .. .     70  KaiiBaa, 150 
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Osage S75  GvpeB 150  Bayou  Boeuf, 150 

Grand, 90  Barren^ 30,|layou  Ma^on, 175 

Ohio  and  itt  Braruhet.  Wabaafci, 400  Bayoa  Louis, 80 

Ohio  proper, 1000  Onnib<|iaiid, 400  Tensas, 150 

AUeghany 200  Tenaansee, 790  Lacke  Biatenav,  ....    GO 

MoBongaWa, 60   Red Rher and  Branches,    Lake  Caddo, 75 

Mndnngum, 70  Red  River  proper, . .  .1500  Sulphur  Fork, 100 

Kanawha  65  Wachita, 375  LitOe  River, (S5 

Bi«r  Sandy, 50  Saline, 100  Kitfidehi 40 

Scioto. 50  LitUe  Missouri, 50  Boggy, 40 

Kentucky €3  Kayou  D'Arboune, . .     60  Bayou  Pierre 150 

Salt  River, 35  Bayou  Bartholomew,   150  Atchafalaya, 360 

Total, ,....16474 

The  population  which  depends  upon  the  lakes  for  a  market,  is  em* 
braced  within  eight  States^  viz : 

Vermont, ,  .177,978 

New  York, , 608,116 

Pennsylvania, 126,094 

Ohio 723119 

Michigan, « 213.367 

Indiana, , 350  363 

Illinois, 93,069 

Wisconsin, 33,045 


Total,  1840, 3,313,351 

Add  increase  since, 14^6  ^ 

Total,  1850, 3,569,876 

The  estimate  is  made  upon  an  annual  increase  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  was  about  maintained  from  1840  to  1846. 

The  number  of  American  steamboats  on  the  upper  liakes,  above  Ni- 
agara, was  in  1847,  62 ;  propellers  18,  barques  and  brigs,  59 ;  schooH- 
ers,  sloops  and  scows,  819.  The  average  tonnage  of  steamers  being 
400,  propellers  328,  brigs  and  barks  230,  schooners  152,  sloops,  etc.,  46. 
There  were  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  same  time,  8  steamers  of  average 
277  tons,  10  propellers  of  975  tons,  186  sailing  vessels  of  1 14  tons ;  on 
Lake  Champlain  3^192  tons,  not  enumerated. 

The  whole  amount  expended  by  Government,  from  1806  to  1B4S» 
upon  improvements  of  the 

Lake  Harbors, t^790,500 

Western  Rivers, .^i  2,758,800 


^549,300 


The  great  Lakes  are  connected  with  the  Valley  -of  the  Mississippi 
by— 

1.  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  96}  miles  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  deop;  locks  17  ;  total  lockage  158  feet  It  connects  the  Chicago, 
which  empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  Illinois  at  La  Salle,  213 
miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  is  navigable  all  the  year  in 
fiatbonts,  and  4  months  by  steam  (the  ice  season  being  excluded). 

2.  Wabash  and  Erie  Ca?uil.  This  extends  from  LafayeUe,  about 
378  miles  above  the  Wabash  mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Ohio,  to  To* 
dedo  on  the  Maumee,  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  and  is  187  miles  long.    It 
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M  intendefd  to  complete  tbe  canal  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  River.  At 
a  place  called  Junrtiony  this  canal  intersects  the  Miami  Canal  from  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  probable  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  now  complete 
to  Terra  Haute,  on  the  Wabash.  The  Muikingum  Improvement  ex- 
teads'lo  \hb  Muskingum  River,  at  or  near  Zaoesville,  and  is  9 1  miles 
long. 

8.  Sandff  and  Beaver  Canal^  connecting  the  Beaver  River  with  the 
Lake  from  the  Ohio.  4.  Mahoning  Can^  being  a  cross  canal  of  8^ 
miles  long.  There  is  a  canal  calfed  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles 
leog,  connecting  with  the  Ohio  28  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  The  con- 
nection with  L^ke  Ontario  is  by  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada,  and 
with  Ontario  and  Champlain  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  points  of 
union  of  these  canals,  then,  with  the  Mississippi,  are  as  follows :  mouth 
of  Illinois  on  the  Mississippi,  40 miles  above  St.  Louis;  mouth  of  Wa- 
bash on  the  Ohio,,  ISO-  miles  from  the  Mississippi;  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio,  560  miles  fror»  Mississippi ;  Portsmouth^  on  the  Ohio,  589  miles 
from  Mississippi ;  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  on  the  Ohio,  756  miles  from 
Massissippi ;  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio,  783  miles  from  Mississippi ;  at 
mouth  Little  Beaver,  on  Ohio,  924  miles  from  Mississippi. 

ln>  addition  to  these  numerous  canals,  there  is  a  railroad  in  partial^ 
eoropletio»  from  St.  Josephs,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  Detroit,  200  mile» 
Ibng.  The  Mad  River  and  Erie  road  extends  from  Sandusky  on  the 
Lake  ta  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  connection  of  this  road  with  the  Little 
filiamiat  Springfield,  completes  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky. 

Tbe  great  Erie  Canal  connects  Bufialo  on  Lake  Erie  with  Albany 
on  the  Hudson,  and  is  363  miles  long,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  several 
branches.  The  branch  from  Syracuse  to  Ctewego  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
the  Black  River  Canal ;  the  Champlain  Canal,  to  Whitehall  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain,  65  miles  lon|^.  Thus  is  the  Hudson  Kiver 
at  Albany  connectea  by  this  canal  and  its  tributaries,  with  Lakes  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  Champlain.  The  canal  also  connects  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Chenango  Canal  from  Utica  to  the  Susquehanna,^  and  thence  by 
Pennsylvania  canals,  or  from  Rochester,  by  the  Genessee  Valley  Canal,, 
to  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Alleghany  River,  and  thence  to 
the  Mississippi. 

From  Montezuma,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  205  miles  west  of  Albany, 
there  is  a  connection  with  Philadelphia  by  the  Seneca  Lake  and  Canal, 
Chemung  Canal,  Williamsport  Railroad  73  miles,  Susquehanna  Oinal, 
Harrisburg,  etc^  Railroads,.  107  miles.     Total  distance^  360  miles. 

From  the  Erie  Canal  at  Montezuma,  there  is  a  connection  with  Bal- 
timore by  the  Cayuga  Lake,  by  the  Ithica  and  Oswego  Railroad,  by  the 
river  Susquehanna,,  thence  by  railroad  or  water,  etc.,  to  Baltimore. 

A  railroad  is  now  in  operation  from  Buflblo  to  Albany,  from  Albany 
to  Boston,  and  also  to  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  connects  the  Atlantic  witb 
the  Ohio,  and  of  course  with  the  Lakes.     It  consists  of 

The  Columbia  Railroad' to  Harrisburg  on  Susqaehanna,. ...  83  miles. 

Center  Division  Penngylvania  Canal, 173    " 

Railroad  from  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown, 36    " 

Western  Division  Pennsylvania  Canal, 104    " 


Total, 3Mr 


«#• 
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In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  commeieial  means  of  the  Lakes 
to  the  purposes  of  defense,  Col.  Albert  calculates  the  present  comner' 
eial  marine  of  the  upper  Lakes,  is  adequate  to  supply,  without  injury 
to  the  commerce  of  a  statA  of  war,  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  national  fleet, 
roetns  of  transporting  ten  thousand  men  and  all  their  supplies— mean^ 
of  creating,  at  short  notice,  ten  heavily  armed  steamers,  and  of  furniab^ 
ing  1500  mariners.  Though  in  casrs  of  emerfi^eoty,  the  whole  com- 
ttercial  marine  of  the  upper  Lakes  could  lie  made  tributary  to  their  de- 
fense. 

Id  regard  to  the  lower  Lakes,  or  those  below  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  British  have  greatly  the  preponderance  oii> 
Lake  Ontario,  our  mariners  there  being  l|900  available  for  war,  four 
heavily  armed  steamers,  aad  15,000  tono  shipping.  On  Champlain,. 
however,  the  American  power  is  supreme.  The  dimensions  of  the  Wei- 
hmd  Canal  are  not  such  as  wHI  admit  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish  on  Ontario  to  be  felt  on  the  upper  Lakes.  Their  force  is  as  follows^ 
compared  with  ours: 

■RI1UB  MAaOTB  OH  LASB  OHTAUOl 

S7  steamers,  •veragiog r 200  tons. 

6  lake  propellen 300    •< 

7  river       ••         75    •* 

9  ships  averaging 500 

6  brigaatiiies,  "    150 

94  schooners,      "    150 

300  harges,  **    40 


30  smallcraft,    <'    30 


AHBICAM  ■ABDCB,  LAIB  OMTABIO. 

8  steamen.  averaging Si77  tons. 

10  propellers,       "      975    •* 

904  samng  vessels,  avwaging 114    <* 

By  means  of  locking  the  St  Lawrence,  heavy  armed  steamers  can  be 
passed  into  the  Lake  from  Montreal;  and  although  the  Welland  Canal 
will  not  admit  large  armed  vessels,  every  supply  from  theSl  Lawrence 
may  be  dispatched  to  the  upper  Lakes  through  it. 

The  entire  line  of  Lake  coast  is  about  ^000  miles,  2,000  miles  of 
whkh  are  the  coast  of  a  foreign  power. 


CAFACITT  eP 

Length.  GreatMt  Width.  ATeras«  WUCh. 

Lake  Champlaim, 105 19 8 

Lake  Ontario, 180 59 ...  40 

Lake  Erie 940 57 38 

Lake  St.  Clair 18 95 19 

Lake  Huron, 270 105 70 

Lake  Michigan, 340 83 58 

Ldce  Superior 420 135 100 

In  the  greatest  width  of  Lake  Huron,  is  not  included  the  extensive 

Bay  of  Georgian,  120  miles  loni^,  and  45  miles  wide  on  the  average. 

These  lakes  are  connected  threoghout.    Chamiplaim  with  Qmtarithtj 
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the  river  Richelieu,  the  lock  and  dam  navigation  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
river  Ottowa,  the  Rideau  Canal  through  Canada,  and  the  Chaiuplain 
and  Erie 'Canals  of  New  York.  OrUario  is  connected  with  Erie  hy 
Wetland  Canal  and  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals,  through  New  York ; 
Erie  with  St,  Clair  hy  navigable  and  deep  Strait  of  E^troit;  Si.  Clair 
with  Huron  by  navigable  Strait  of  St  Clair ;  Huron  with  Michigan  by 
Strait  of  Mankinaw,  and  with  Superior  by  Strait  of  St.  Mary.  Somo 
alight  obstructions  remain  to  be  removed. 

Lake  Champlain  lie^  almost  exclusively  in  New  York  and  Vermont, 
and  Government  has  been  at  most  expense  upon^the  harbors  of  Burling- 
ton and  Plattsburg. 

Lake  Ontario.  Its  ports  are  Sackett*s  Harbor,  used  in  the  last  war 
as  a  naval  depot ;  Port  Ontario,  Oswego,  Little  Sodus  Bay,  Big  Sodus, 
Harbor  of  Genessee,  Oak  Orchard,  etc.,  being  nine  good  harbors,  all 
requiring,  however,  work  of  improvement  **  The  whole  of  this  coast 
being  a  southern  coast,  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  prevailing 
northern  winds,  and  in  consequence  requires  whatever  protection  it  can 
obtain.^' 

Lake  Erie.  On  the  New  York  coast  of  this  Lake  are  Black  Rock, 
Buffalo,  Cattaraugus^  Dunkirk  and  Portland  Harbors.  Buffalo  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  and  has  a  commerce  of  960,000,000  or  970.000,000. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  coast  is  Erie  Harbor,  of  great  capacity,  which 
caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  1812,  as  a  principal  naval  station.  It  is  now 
the  principal  place  of  outfit  for  naval  vessels,  and  winter  quarters.  The 
Ohio  coast  of  Erie  includes  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Grand  River,  Cleve- 
land, Black  River,  Vermillion,  Huron,  Cunningham  Creek,  Sandusky 
Bay,  of  which  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  arc  the  most  important  in  point 
of  trade,  and  are  rapidly  advancing.  The  Michi^n  coast  includes  Mon- 
roe and  Toledo,  which  last,  though  used  by  Michigan,  is  in  the  State 
of  Obio.  Upon  all  of  these  harbors,  works  have  been  in  progress  by 
the  Government 

Lake  Michigan  has  320  miles  of  coast  in  Wisconsin,  560  miles  in 
Michigan,  40  miles  in  Indiana,  and  60  miles  in  Illinois.  There  are 
^ree  good  harbors  in  Michigan ;  one  in  Indiana,  Michigan  City ;  three 
in  Illinois,  of  which  Chicago  is  chief;  several  in  Wisconsin,  of  which 
Milwaukie  is  most  important.  Besides  all  this  coast,  there  are  several 
hundred  miles  of  coas.t,  of  which  but  little  is  known,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

With  these  remarks  we  dismiss  the  subject,  regretting'  that  the  moat 
clear  and  explicit  information  has  in  so  few  instances  been  obtained ; 
and  with  a  confiding  hope,  that  the  labors  begun  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  late 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  our  internal 
trade,  will  be  continued  by  the  Home  Department,  and  that  the  States 
themsf'lves  will  soon  establish  Bureaus  of  Statistics  in  connection  with 
their  several  governments.  As  we  obtain  information  from  time  to  time 
upon  these  subjects,  it  shall  be  furnished  to  our  readers. 


SLAVERY  AT  T 


ART.  ir.-8LAVER¥  AT  THE  80UTH, 

I  IIIT«ODUl"TI0N  ;    THE  6I.AVE  TEAIIE.  AKD  FUTILE  ATTEWPTB  TO  ABilLLeil 

ITl    PBE^L'RIFTIVE  KIUKT  ^  HLAveilV  IN  THE  AIIRTRACT:    IN  ITS  HOHAI. 

AND    BELTOIUUS  AsrECT:    IN    ITS   POLITICAL   INFLUENCES.   Aa  AfFECT 

tN6   PtIULIC  ORDER.  AND  THE  SAFF.TV  AND  roWfcB  OF  THE  STATE. 

[Lsmu  or  Oothsxok  Rahuviti  to  Thoh.u  Clausoh. — Wa  have  often  boen 

I  Htiumded  lo  rcpublieh  in  our  Review,  the  admirable  aod  uiiiuisweralile  leltera 

I  4f  Qov.  HamiDund  upon  the  ulavery  question.    The^e  letlera  have  been  inquired 

(lorTenr  much  of  late  in  ihe  Soulh-weit,  where  with  diflicuUj  a  copy  could  lie 

jbuined.    RegarditiB  them  as  one  of  the  most  forcible  exhibitions  of  the  que»- 

l  tton  in  ererj  possiblo  point  o(  view,  we  think  it  desirable  thnt  they  be  pro- 

K-Wmd  in  a  peruauiiiit  forni,  and  be  bound  in  with  Ihe  volumes  of  our  Revit^w. 

I.feirhich,  ■»  far  as  poBBiblc,  vc  desire  lu  combine  gvcrjthing  shading  light 

mon  our  in«tiluIioiia,     Besides,  as  our  circulation  is  now  extending  to  the 

)(m11i  and  North-west,  an  opportimity  will  bu  alTorded  for  uar  friends  there  lo 

^  laad  and  reflect  upon  ihe  other  side  uf  the  question,    In  either  cane,  good  must 

1 1»  eftctcd,  and  we  most  earnestly  press  upon  all  southemers  a  reperusal  of  the 

I  Mere. 

Before  long  we  shall  present  some  new  and  striking  information  npon  the 
t  negro  and  his  relatluaa  tu  the  white  man,  etc.,  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  friend, 
I  «£o  has  given  years  lo  the  investigation  of  the  subject.   We  haye  also  prepared 

le  interesting  statistics  of  slavery,  slave  products,  slave  lerriloriGS.  etc..  suf- 

E'tefcnt  (or  one  or  two  articles,  which  will  appear  shortly,  and  we  thiuk  con- 
E<bibute  iniich  to  the  proper  iindeis  Ian  ding  of  tlic  whole  matter.  TIic  South 
T  Asuld  be  prepared  upon  all  these  points. 

To  those  desirous  of  investigation  we  commend  the  following  among  other 


h  the  aulhoritit's  there  cited;   Ur.  Cartwright  and  Dr.  Nott,  in  Southern 

r^tUterly  and  Commercial  Reviews;  ChanceHor  Harper's  Address;  Rev.  T. 
Fntomton's  Inquiry,  1  vol.;  Paulding  A  Carey  on  Slavery:  Argument  R.  J. 
I  Walker  in  Slaughters.  Groves;  Eale's  Defense  of  Negro  fflaveiy;  Blair's  Ro- 
■  Tpan  Slavery ;  Fuller  and  Wayland's  Discussion  on  Slavery,  etc.— Ed.) 

.Sib— 1  received,  n  short  lime  ofjo,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Willoughby 
IM.  Dirkmson,  dated  at  your  residence,  "Playfotd  Hall,  near  Ipswich, 
|.'96tli  Nov.,  ie44."  in  which  ^vHa  inclosed  a  copy  of  your  circular 
f  addiessed  lo  proAssing  Christians  in  our  northern  Stales,  linving 
a  concern  wiih  slavery,  and  lo  others  ihere.  1  pr<«uine  that  Mr.  Dick- 
I't  letter  tvtis  writiei)  with  your  knowledge,  and  the  document 
ted  with  your  consent  and  apprubaiion.  1  iheiefrire  (eel  that  there 
I  impropriety  in  my  nddressing  my  reply  directly  lo  yourself, 
siolly  as  th<>re  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  communication,  le- 
l.lfOiiing  flcrious  notice.  Having  abundant  leisure,  it  uili  be  a  teen  stion 
I  to  devole  a  norlion  of  il  to  an  ekamtnation  and  free  discussion  of  ihe 
B.nesiion  of  slavery  as  it  nxi^isin  our  snulhi  rn  Slates;  and  since  you  have 
|iWT0wn  down  ihe  paunllcl  to  me,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  take  ii  up. 

Faniiliar  as  you  buve  hfcn  with  ihn  difcuisions  o(  ihis  subject  in  all 
WHt  aspects,  end  under  all  ihe  exciirmrnts  it  has  orcasionid  fur  iixly 
Ewtn  pasi,  I  may  imi  be  able  lo  present  much  that  will  be  nrw  lo  you. 
P  nor  ought  [  lo  indulge  the  hope  ol  materially  sfieciing  the  opinions 
Ljou  have  so  lonir  cheri^hid,  and  so  zealously  promulgnted.  Still,  time 
i  experience  have  developed  facts,  constantly  fuinishin^  fie^h  ii  sis  lo 
'niona  formed  sixty  years  since,  end  coniintielly  placing'  this  grrai 
•stion  in  points  of  view,  which  could  scarcely  occur  to  the  most  con- 
intellect  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  and  whicli  mny  not 
i  occurred  yet  lo  those  whoK  previous  convicltons,  prejudice     '  *"" 
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habits  of  thought,  have  thoroughly  and  permanently  biassed  them  to 
one  fixed  way  of  looking  at  the  matter;  while  there  are  peculiarities  in 
the  operation  of  every  social  system,  and  special  local  as  well  as  moral 
causes  materially  afiecting  it,  which  no  one,  placed  at  the  distance  you 
are  from  us,  can  fuMy  comprehend  or  properly  appreciate.  Besides,  it 
may  be,  possibly,  a  novelty  to  you  to  encounter  one  who  conscientiously 
believes  the  domestic  slavery  of  these  States  to  be  not  only  an  inexora- 
ble necessity  for  the  present,  but  a  moral  and  humane  institution,  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  political  and  social  advantages,  and  who  is 
disposed,  as  I  am,  to  defend  it  on  these  grounds. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  defend  the  Afriean  Slave  Trade.  That 
is  no  longer  a  question.  Doubtless  great  evils  arise  from  it  as  it  has 
been,  and  is  now  conducted :  unnecessary  wars  and  cruel  kidnapping 
JQ  Africa;  the  most  shocking  barbarities  in  the  Middle  Passagre;  and 
perhaps  a  less  humane  system  of  slavery  in  countries  continually  sup- 
plied with  fresh  laborers  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  evils  of  it,  however,  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  And  if  I  might 
judge  of  the  truth  of  transactions  stated  as  occurring  in  this  trade,  by 
that  of  those  reported  as  transpiring  among  us,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
say^  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stories  in  circulation  are  unfounded, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  highly  colored. 

On  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  this  trade  to 
British  subjects,  rests  what  you  esteem  the  glory  of  your  life.  It  re- 
uuired  twenty  years  of  arduous  agitation,  and  the  intervening  extraor- 
dinary political  events,  to  convince  your  countrymen,  and  among  the 
rest  your  pious  king,  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure:  and  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  that  no  one  individual  rendered  more  essential  service  to  the 
cause  than  you  did.  In  reflecting  on  the  subject,  you  cannot  but  often 
ask  yourself,  what  afler  all  has  been  accomplished;  how  much  human 
suffering  has  been  averted;  how  many  human  beings  have  been  rescued 
from  transatlantic  slavery?  And  on  the  answers  you  can  give  these 
questions,  must  in  a  great  measure,  I  presume,  depend  the  happiness  of 
your  life.  In  framing  them,  how  frequently  must  you  be  reminded  of 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  in  one  of  the  early  debates  upon  the 
subject,  which  I  believe  you  have  yourself  recorded,  *^that  he  had 
twenty  objections  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  the  first  was,  thai 
it  was  impossible — 'he  rest  he  need  not  give."  Can  you  say  to  your- 
self, or  to  the  world,  that  this  first  objection  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  has 
been  yet  confuted?  It  was  estimated  at  the  commencement  of  your 
agitation  in  1787,  that  forty-five  thousand  Africans  were  annually  trans- 
ported to  America  and  the  West  Indies.  And  the  mortality  of  the 
Middle  Passage,  computed  by  some  at  five,  is  now  admitted  not  to  have 
exceeded  nine  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  your  act  of  Parliament — the 
previous  abolition  by  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  powers  in  the 
world  have  subsequently  prohibited  this  trade  (some  of  the  greatest  of 
them  declaring  it  piracy,  and  covering  the  African  seas  with  armed 
vessels  to  prevent  it) — Sir  I'homas  Fowel  Buxton,  a  coadjutor  of  yours, 
declared  in  1840,  that  the  number  of  Africans  now  annually  sold  into 
slavery  beyond  the  sea,  amounts,  at  the  very  least,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls;  while  the  mortality  of  the  Middle  Passage  has 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  roeaaurea  taken  to  suppress  the  trade. 
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to  twenty-fire  or  thirty  per  cent  And  of  the  one  Iwindred  and  fifty 
thousand  slaves  who  have  been  captured  and  liberated  by  British  men- 
of-war  since  the  passage  of  your  act,  Judge  Jay,  an  American  aboli- 
tionist, asserts  that  one  hundred  thousand,  or  two-thirds,  have  perished 
between  their  capture  and  liberation.  Does  it  not  really  seem  that  Mr. 
Grosvenor  was  a  prophet!  That  though  nearly  all  the  impossibili- 
ties'' of  1787  have  vanished,  and  become  as  familiar /oc^j  as  our  house- 
hold customs,  u«der  the  magic  infiuerKe  of  steam,  cotton  and  universal 
peace,  yet  this  woriderful  prophecy  still  stands,  defying  time  and  the 
energy  and  genius  of  mankind.  Thousands  of  valuable  lives  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  have  been  thrown  away  by  your  govern- 
ment in  fruitless  attempts  to  overturn  it.  I  hope  you  have  not  lived  toe 
long  for  your  own  happiness,  though  you  have  been  thus  spared  to  see 
that  in  spite  of  all  your  toils  and  those  of  your  fellow-laborers,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  human  agency  could  do,  the  African  slave 
trade  has  increased  three-fold  under  your  own  eyes— more  rapidly,  per- 
haps, thao  any  other  ancient  branch  of  commerce — and  that  your  efilorts 
to  suppress  it  have  effected  nothing  more  than  a  three-fold  increase  of  its 
horrors.  There  is  a  God  who  rules  this  world — all  powerful — far- 
seeing  :  He  does  not  permit  His  creatures  to  foil  His  designs.  It  is  He 
who,  for  his  all  wise,  though  to  us  often  inscrutable  purposes,  throws 
"impossibilities"  in  the  way  of  our  fondest  hopes  and  most  strenuous 
exertions.     Can  you  doubt  this? 

Experience  having  settled  the  point,  that  this  trade  cannot  be  abolished 
by  the  use  oj  force,  and  that  blockading  squadrons  serve  only  to  make 
it  more  profitable  and  more  cruel;  I  am  surprised  that  the  attempt  is 
persisted  in,  unless  it  serves  as  a  cloak  to  other  purposes.  It  would  be 
itr  better  than  it  now  is,  for  the  African,  if  the  trade  was  free  from  aQ 
restrictions,  and  left  to  the  mitigation  and  decay  which  time  and  compe- 
tition would  surely  bring  about  If  kidnapping,  both  secrectly  and  by 
war  made  for  the  purpose,  could  be  by  any  means  prevented  m  Africa, 
the  next  greatest  blessmg  you  could  bestow  upon  that  country  would  be 
to  transport  its  actual  slaves  in  comfortable  vessels  across  the  Atlantic. 
Thouffh  they  might  be  perpetual  bondsmen,  still,  they  would  emerge 
from  darkness  into  light — from  barbarism  to  civilization — ^from  idolatry 
to  Christian ity-*in  short,  from  death  to  life. 

But  let  us  leave  the  African  slave  trade,  which  has  so  signally  de- 
feated the  philanthropy  of  the  world,  and  turn  to  American  slavery  to 
which  you  have  now  directed  our  attention,  and  against  which  a 
crusade  has  been  preached  as  enthusiastic  and  ferocious  as  that  of  Peter 
the  Hermit— destined,  I  believe,  to  be  about  as  successful.  And  here 
let  me  say,  there  is  a  vast  difiTerence  between  the  two,  though  you 
may  not  acknowledge  it  The  wisdom  of  ages  has  concurred  in  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  establishing  rights  by  prescriptive  use,  how- 
ever tortuous  m  their  origin  they  may  have  been.  You  would  deem  a 
roan  insane,  whose  keen  sense  of  equity  would  lead  him  to  denounce 
your  right  to  the  lands  you  hold,  and  which  perhaps  you  inherited  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  because  your  title  was  derived  from  a  Saxon  or 
Norman  conqueror,  and  your  lands  were  originally  wrested  by  violence 
from  the  vanquished  Britons.  And  so  would  the  New  England  aboli- 
tiooist  regard  asy  one  who  would  insist  that  he  should  restore  his  &rni 
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to  the  descendants  of  the  slaughtered  red  men  to  whom  God  had  hs 
clearly  given  it  as  be  gave  li-fe  and  freedom  to  the  kidnapped  African. 
That  time  does  not  consecrate  wrong,  is  a  fallacy  which  all  history 
expoSf'S  ;  and  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  piofessioos 
of  religious  faith  have  practically  denied.  The  means,  therefore,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  which  the  African  race  now  in  this  county 
have  been  reduced  to  slavery,  cannot  affect  us,  since  they  are  our  pro- 
perty, as  your  land  is  yours,  by  inheritance  or  purchase  and  prescrip- 
tive right.  You  will  say  that  man  cannot  hold  propertp  in  man.  The 
answer  is,  that  he  can  and  actually  does  hold  property  in  his  fellow  all 
the  world  over,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  has  always  done  so.  1  will 
show  presently  his  authority  for  doing  it 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  1  am  an  advocate  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  I  should  probably  answer,  that  I  am  not,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  question.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  abstractions.  It 
seldom  leads  to  any  useful  ends.  There  are  few  universal  truths.  I 
do  not  now  remember  any  single  moral  truth  universally  acknowledged. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  it  is  given  to  our  finite  understanding  to  com* 
prebend  abstract  moral  truth.  Apart  from  the  Revelation  and  the  inspired 
Writings,  what  ideas  should  we  have  even  of  God,  salvation  and  im- 
mortality ?  Let  the  heathen  answer.  Justice  itself  is  impalpable  as 
an  abstraction,  and  abstract  liberty  the  merest  phantasy  that  ever  amus- 
ed the  imagination.  This  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man  for  the 
world  as  it  is.  Ourselves,  our  relations  with  one  another  and  with  all 
matter,  are  real,  not  ideal.  I  might  say  that  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of 
slavery  in  the  abstract,  than  I  am  of  poverty,  disease,  deformity,  idiocy, 
or  any  other  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family;  that  I 
love  perfection,  and  I  think  I  should  enjoy  a  millenium  such  as  Gad 
has  promised.  But  what  would  it  amount  to?  A  pledge  that  I  would 
join  you  to  set  about  eradicating  those  apparently  inevitable  evils  of  our 
nature,  in  equalizing  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  consummating  the 
perfection  of  our  race,  and  introducing  the  Millenium  ?  By  no  means. 
To  effect  these  things  belongs  exclusively  to  a  higher  power.  And  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  His  own  works,  and  fulfill 
His  own  covenants  Especially,  as  the  history  of  the  past  shows  how  en- 
tirely futile  all  human  efforts  have  proved,  when  made  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Him  in  carrying  out  even  his  revealed  designs,  and  how  in- 
variably he  has  accomplished  them  by  unconscious  instruments,  and  in 
the  face  of  human  expectation.  Nay,  more,  that  every  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  fallible  man  to  extort  from  the  world  obedience  to  his 
'' abstract '' notions  of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  invariably  attended 
with  calamities,  dire  and  extended,  just  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  and 
vigor  of  the  movement.  On  slavery  in  the  abstract,  then,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  say.  Let  us  contemplate  it  as  it 
is;  And  thus  contemplating  it,  the  first  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
His  Holy  Scriptures — the  only  certain  means  given  us  to  ascertain  His 
will.  If  it  is,  then  slavery  is  a  sin.  And  I  admit  at  once,  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  set  his  4ce  against  it,  and  to  emancipate  his  slaves 
should  he  hold  any. 

Let  us  open  these  Holy  Scriptures.    In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  EIx- 
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odus,  seventeenth  verse^  1  find  the  following^  words :  '^  Thou  sbalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor 
his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  aoy- 
tbing  that  is  thy  neighbor's" — which  is  the  tenth  ot!  those  command- 
ments that  declare  the  essential  principles  of  the  Great  Moral  Liw  de- 
livered to  Moses  by  God  hmiself.  Now,  discarding  all  technical  and 
verbal  quibbling  as  wholly  unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
Word  of  God,  what  is  the  plain  meaning,  undoubted  intent,  and  true 
spirit  of  this  commandment?  Does  it  not  emphatically  and  explicitly 
forbid  you  to  disturb  your  neighbor  in  the  enjovment  of  his  property; 
and  more  especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically  mentioned  as  be- 
ing lawfully  and  by  this  commandment  made  sacredly  his?  Prominent 
in  the  catalogue,  stands  '^  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,"  who 
are  thus  distinctly  consecrated  as  his  property  and  guaranteed  to  him  for 
his  exclusive  benefit  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  You  attempt  to  avert 
the  otherwise  irresistible  conclusion,  that  slavery  was  thus  ordained  by 
God,  by  declaring  that  the  word  "slave"  is  not  used  here,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  And  I  have  seen  many  learned  dissertations  on 
this  point  from  Abolition  pens.  It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words  translated  <'  servant "  in  the  Scriptures,  mean  also  and 
most  usually  '^  slave."  The  use  of  the  one  word  instead  of  the  other, 
was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  with  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  as  it  has 
been  with  all  the  commentators  and  religious  writers,  the  latter  of  whom 
have,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  term  '^  slave,"  or  used 
both  terms  indiscriminately.  If,  then,  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
include  the  idea  of  both  systems  of  servitude,  the  conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional, they  should,  as  the  major  includes  the  minor  proposition,  be  al- 
ways translated  *' slaves,"  unless  the  sense  of  the  whole  text  forbids  it. 
The  real  question,  then,  is,  what  idea  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
words  used  in  the  commandment  quoted?  And  it  is  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  as  no  limitation  is  affixed  to  them,  and  the  express  intention  was  to 
secure  to  mankind  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  every  species  of  property, 
that  the  terms  <'  men-servants  and  maid-servants  "include  all  classes  of 
servants,  and  establish  a  lawful,  exclusive  and  indefeasible  interest  equally 
in  the  <'  Hebrewbrother  who  shall  go  out  in  the  seventh  year,"  and<^  yearly 
hired  servant,"  and^  those  purchased  from  the  Heathen  roundabout,"  who 
were  to  be  *' bondmen  forever,"  as  the  property  nf  iheir  fellow  man. 

You  cannot  deny  that  there  were  among  the  Hebrews  ^'  bondmen 
forevef."  You  cannot  deny  that  God  especially  authorized  his  chosen 
people  to  purchase  '^bondmen  forever"  from  the  Heathen,  as  recorded 
in  the  twenty  fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus^  and  that  they  are  there  designa- 
ted by  the  very  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  tenth  commandment  Nor  can 
you  deny  that  a  ^  bondman  forever  "  is  a  '< slave":  yet  you  endeavor 
to  hang  an  argument  of  immortal  consequence  upon  the  wretched  sub- 
terfuge, that  the  precise  word  '*  slave"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  As  if  the  translators  were  canonical  expounders  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  loordSj  not  God^s  meanings  must  be  le- 
regardKl  as  His  revelation. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his  Apostles,  to  justify  such 
blasphemous  perversions  of  the  word  of  God.  Although  slavery  in  its 
most  revolting  form  was  everywhere  visible  around  them,  no  visionary 
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tions  of  piety  or  philanthropy  ever  tempted  them  to  gainsay  the  Lau:, 
en  to  mitigate  the  ciuel  severity  of  the  existing  system.  On  the  contrary, 
igarding  slavery  as  an  established,  as  well  as  inevitahU  condition  tif 
uman  society^  they  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  its  terroinaiion  on 
arth,  any  more  than  that  ^-the  poor  may  cease  out  of  the  land,"  which 
3od  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  be:    and  they  exhort  ''all  servants 
under  the  yoke"  to  ^  count  their  masters  as  worthy  of  all  honor" :  '*  to 
obey  them  in  all  things  according  to  the  flesh  ;  not  with  eye-service  as 
men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heait  fearing  God  ; "    '^not  only  the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  the  froward  *'  \  for  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when 
ye  are  buffeted  for  your  faulis,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently:  but  if,  when 
ye  do   well   and    su^er  for  it,  ye  take   it  patiently,   this    is  accep- 
table to  God."     St.  Paul  actually  apprehended  a  runaway  slave  and  sent 
him  to  his  master!     Instead  of  deriving  from   the  Gospel  any  sanction 
for  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  it  would  be  difficuk  to  imagine  sen- 
timents and  conduct  more  strikingly  in  contrast,  than  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Abolitionists. 

it  is  imposible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  American  slavery  differs 
in  form  or  principle  from  that  of  the  chosen  People.  Wt  accept  the 
Bible  terms  as  the  definition  of  our  slavery,  and  its  precepts  as  the  guide 
of  our  conduct.  We  desire  nothing  more.  Even  the  right  to  ''  buffet," 
which  is  esteemed  so  shocking,  finds  its  express  license  in  the  Gospel. 
1  Peter  »,  20.  Nay,  what  is  more,  God  directs  the  Hebrews  to  "bore 
holes  in  the  ears  of  their  brothers"  to  mark  them,  when  under  certain 
circumstances  they  become  perpetual  slaves.    Exodus  joci^  6. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  conclude,  and  i  fiimly  believe,  that  Amer- 
ican slavery  is  not  only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded  by  God 
through  Moses,  and  approved  by  Christ  through  his  Apostles.  And 
here  1  might  close  its  defense ;  for  what  God  oi^ains  and  Christ  sancti- 
fies, should  surely  command  the  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  I 
fear  there  has  grovvn  up,  in  our  time,  a  transcendental  religion,  which  is 
throwing  even  transcendental  philosophy  into  the  shade — a  religion  too 
pure  and  elevated  for  the  Bible — which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a 
higher  standard  of  morals  than  the  Almighty  hasrevealed  or  our  Sav- 
ior preached  ^  and  which  is  probably  destin«l  to  do  more  to  impede 
the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  than  all  the  infidels  who  have 
ever  lived.  Error  is  error,  li  is  as  dangerous  to  deviate  to  the  right  hand 
as  to  the  left.  And  when  men,  professing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who  are, 
by  numbers  so  regarded,  declare  those  things  to  be  sinful  which  our 
Creator  has  expressly  authorized  and  instituitd,  they  do  more  to  destroy 
His  authority  among  mankind,  than  the  most  wicked  can  effect  bv 
proclaiming  that  to  be  innocent  which  He  has  forbiddi-n.  To  this  self- 
righteous  and  self-exalted  class  belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writ- 
ings i  have  read.  With  them,  it  is  no  end  of  the  argument  to  prove 
your  propositions  by  the  texts  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  its 
plain  and  palpable  meaning,  and  as  understood  by  all  mankind  for  three 
thous.-ind  years  before  their  time.  Thi-y  are  more  ing<-nious  nt  constru- 
ing and  interpolating  to  nccornmodnte  it  to  thi  ir  new-fangled  and  eihe- 
rial  cmlo  of  morals,  than  ever  were  Voltuire  or  Hume  in  picking  it  to 
pieces  to  free  the  world  from  what  they  considered  a  delusion.     Whea 
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:hc  Abolitionists  proclaim  ^*  man-stealing "  to  be  a  sin,  and  show  me 
that  it  is  so  written  down  by  God,  I  admit  them  to  be  right,  and  shud- 
der at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime.  But  when  [  show  them  that  to  hold 
'* bondmen  forever"  is  ordained  by  God,  they  deny  the  Bible,  and  5«/ 
up  in  Us  place  a  law  of  their  own  making.  I  must  then  cease  to  reason 
with  them  on  this  branch  of  the  question.  Our  religion  difiers  aB 
widely  as  our  manners.  The  great  Judge,  in  our  day  of  final  accoimti 
must  decide  between  us. 

Turning  from  our  considerations  of  slave-holding  in  its  relations  to 
man  us  an  accountable  being,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  influence  on  his 
political  and  social  state.     Though,  being  foreigners  to  us,  you  are  in 
no  wise  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  this  country,  it 
has  become  quite  common  for  your  countrymen  to  decry  slavery  as  an 
enormous  political  evil  to  us,  and  even  to  declare  thit  our  Northern 
States  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederacy  rather  than  continue  to 
be  contaminated  by  it.     The  American  Abolitionists  appear  to  concur 
fully  in  these  sentiments,  and  a  portion  at  least  of  them  are  incessantly 
threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union.     Nor  should  1  be  at  all  surprised  if 
they  succeed.     It  would  not  be  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  conjecture 
which  region,  the  North  or  South,  would  suffer  most  by  such  an  event 
For  one,  I  should  not  object,  by  any  means,  to  cast  my  lot  in  a  confed- 
eracy of  States,  whose  citizens  might  all  be  slaveholders. 
;  1  mdorse,  without  reserve,  the  much-abused  sentiment  of  Governor 
McDuFFiE,  that  "slavery  is  the  cornerstoneof  our It^publican edifice"-, 
while  I  repudiate  as  ridiculously  absurd,  that  much  landed  but  nowhere 
accredited  dogma  of  Mr.  Jefferson,   "  that  all  men  are  born  equal" 
No  society  has  ever  yet  existed,  and  I  have  already  incidentally  quoted 
the  highest  authority  to  show  that  none  ever  will  exist,  without  a  natu- 
ral variety  of  classes.     The  most  marked  of  these  must,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  be  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant     it 
will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  very  poor  have  less  leisure  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  proper  discharge  of  public  duties  than  the  rich;  and 
that  the  ignorant  are  wholly  unfit  for  thf^m  at  all.     In  all  countries  save 
oars,  these  two  classes,  or  the  poor  rather,  who  are  presumed  to  be  ne- 
cessarily ignorant,  are  by  law  expressly  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  management  of  public  affiirs.     In  a  republican  Government  this 
cannot  be  done.     Universal  sufTrago,  though  not  essential  in  theory, 
seems  to  be  in  fact  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  republican  system.  Where 
universal  suffrage  obtains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  numerical  majority ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in 
every  part  of  the  world  more  than  half  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
poor.     Though  no  one  can  look  upon   poverty  as  a  crimt*,  and  we  do 
not  generally  here  regiird  it  as  any  objection  to  a  man  in  his  individual 
capacity  ;  still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  wretched  and  insecure 
government  which  is  administered  by  its   most   ignorant  citiz«*ns,  and 
those  who   have  the  least  at  stake  under  it.     Though  intelligence  and 
weiUh  have  great  infiuence  here  as  everrwhere,  in  keeping  in  check 
reckless  and  unenliijh'eiiel  nu'nb»*rs,  yet  it  is  evident  to  close  observers, 
if  not  to  all,  that  these  are  rapilly  usurping  all  power  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  Stii«'S,Hnl  threaten  a  fearful  crisis  in  republican  institutions  th^ra 
at  no  riMTiot')  period.     In  the  slaveholding  States,  however,  nearly  one- 
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half  of  the  whole  population,  and  those  the  poorest  and  the  most  igno- 
rant, have  no  political  influence  whatever,  because  they  arn  slaves  Of 
the  other  hulf  a  large  proportion  aie  both  educated  and  independent  in 
Iheir  circumstances,  while  those  who  unfortunately  are  not  so,  being 
•till  elevated  far  above  the  mass,  are  higher  toned  and  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  preserving  a  stable  and  well  ordered  government,  than  the 
same  class  in  any  ot  ler  country.  Hence,  slavery  is  truly  the  ^^corner- 
atone"  itnd  foundation  of  every  well-designed  ana  durable  ^'republican 
edifice/' 

With  us,  every  citizen  is  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
in  promoting  honesty  and  industry  among  those  of  the  lowest  class  who 
are  our  slaves;  and  our  habitual  vigilance  renders  standing  armies, 
whether  of  soldiers  or  policemen,  entirely  unnecessary.  Small  guards 
in  our  citi'S,  and  occasional  patrols  in  the  country,  insure  us  a  repose 
and  security  known  nowhere  else.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  ex- 
ceptiD?  thf^  United  States,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose  exist- 
ing irovernment  would  be  overturned  in  a  month,  but  for  its  standing 
armies,  maintained  at  an  enormous  and  destructive  cost  to  those  whom 
Ihey  are  destinKi  to  overawe — so  rampant  and  combative  is  the  spirit  of 
discontent  wherever  nominal  free  labor  prevails,  with  its  ostf*nsive  priv- 
ileiresand  its  dismal  servitude.  Nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  ^  Free 
Slales^^  of  this  Union  will  be  compelled  to  introduce  the  same  expen- 
uire  machinery,  to  presfTve  order  among  their  *'free  and  equal"  citi- 
sens.  Already  has  Philadelphia  organized  a  permanent  batlalioo  for 
this  purpose;  New  York,  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  will  soon  follow  her 
example;  and  then  the  smaller  towns  and  densely  populated  counties. 
The  intttrvention  of  their  militia  to  repress  violations  of  the  peace  is  be* 
coming  a  daily  affair.  A  strong  government,  after  some  of  the  old 
fiish ions— -though  probably  with  a  new  name — sustained  by  the  force  of 
armed  m«*rcenaries,  is  the  ultimate  d'*stiny  of  the  non-slaveholding  sec- 
tion of  this  Confederacy,  and  one  which  may  not  be  very  distant. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  genereraly  done  abroad,  that,  in 
case  of  war,  slavery  would  be  a  source  of  weakness.  It  did  not  weaken 
Rome,  nor  Athens  nor  Sparta,  though  their  slaves  were  comparatively 
6r  more  numerous  than  ours,  of  the  same  color,  for  the  m>st  pa^t,  with 
themselves,  and  large  numbers  of  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  arma 
1  bare  no  apprehension  that  our  slaves  would  seize  such  an  opportunity 
to  rcTolt  The  present  genemtion  of  them,  born  among  us,  would  ne- 
ver think  of  such  a  thing  at  any  time,  unless  instigated  to  it  by  others. 
Against  such  instigations  we  are  always  on  our  guard.'  In  time  of  war 
we  should  be  more  watchful  and  b(*Uer  prepared  to  put  down  insurrec- 
tions thin  at  any  other  periods.  Should  any  foreign  nation  be  so  lost  to 
€▼€^5  s^'ntiment  of  civiliz>*d  huminity  as  to  attempt  to  erect  amonsr  us 
tb^  standard  of  revolt,  or  to  invade  us  with  Black  Troops  for  the  base 
and  barbarous  purpose  of  stiirinor  up  servile  war,  their  efibits  wonld  be 
sign  illy  rebuked.  Our  slave's  could  not  be  easily  s>'ducf^d,  nor  would 
an'ythini^  delight  them  more  than  to  aHsi.<:t  in  strippine  CufTee  of  his  reg* 
imentuls  to  put  him  in  the  coUou-field,  which  would  be  the  fite  of 
most  black  invadeis,  without  any  very  prolix  form  of  "appreiiiice- 
sbip.*'  If  as  I  am  satisfied  would  be  the  cas^,  our  slaves  remained 
peacefully  on  our  plantations,  and  cultivated  them  in  time  of  war,  under 
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the  sapermtendence  of  a  limited  number  of  our  citizens,  tt  is  obvious 
thiit  we  could  put  forth  more  strength  ifi  such  an  emergency,  at  less  sac- 
rifice,  than  any  other  people  of  the  same  numbers.  And  thus  we  should  • 
in  every  p*unt  of  view,  *^  out  of  this  nettle  danger,  pluck  the  flower  safety.** 
How  far  slavery  may  be  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  those  not 
owning  slaves,  yet  united  with  us  in  political  association,  is  a  question 
for  their  sole  consideration.  It  is  true  that  our  representation  in  Con- 
gress is  increased  by  it.  But  so  are  our  taxes  ;  and  the  non  slavehold* 
ing  Slates,  being  the  majority,  divide  among  themselves  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  Federal  Go vernmetit.  And  Idoubl 
not  that  when  it  comes  to  a  close  <ralcuiation,  they  will  not  be  slow  ia 
'finding  out  that  the  balance  of  profit  arising  from  theconaection  is  vastly 

in  their  favor 

[ThU  eontinved,] 


ART.    IIL-FDORIDA. 

THE  EVRROLAVBB  OF  FLORIDA,  AND  THE  PBOSPETT  OF  EfiCLAIHlNCr  THEM ' 
INTO  GARDSN8  FOR  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  TEOPtCS,  «cC. 

We  have,ap6n  three  occasions,  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Review 
elaborate  sketches  of  F4orida,  historically  and  productively,  in  almost 
every  interesting  particular.  Our  first  paper  (vol.  iv,  38  p.)  was  based 
upon  the  History  by  Dr.  Monette,  and  the  United  States  Census  of 
1840 ;  the  second  (in  the  same  volume,  p.  245),  upon  the  Report  to  Con- 
gress by  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  and  private  information ;  the  third  was 
the  able  production  of  E.  R.  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  and  is  the  leading  article  of  our  fifth  volume.  These  sketch- 
es have  left  little  yet  to  be  presented  in  regard  to  Florida  tteit  is  truly 
instructive  aad  valuable,  except  what  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  W 
find  in  a  volume  entitled  ''Everglades  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida," 
tod  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  mainly  to  the  (€brts  of  the  Hod. 
J.  D  Westcottyjr,  who  has  kinily  furnisbed  us  a  copy. 

The  volume  contains  Erst,  a  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  urging  a  donation,  by  government  to  the  State  of  Florida,  of  the 
EvKRGLADEs  cfKisting  in-tho  southern  pirt  of  the  peninsula,  of  immense 
extent  filled  with  islands  and  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  water,  oa* 
condition  that  they  b^  diainrd  and  reclaimed  .  The  •committee  present 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wiilcer,  S»icretary  of  the  Treasury,  approving  the 
suegestioa,  and  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  to  the  same 
effect  From  this  last,  it  appears  that  the  whole  area  of  the  Everglades 
is  about  7.800,000  acres  of  land  and  water,  of  which  4,300,000  are  a|. 
ways  inundated  and  inculpable  of  reclamation,  1,000,000  acres  only 
occMftinnally  covered  and  of  doubtful  recovery — and  the  remnining 
S,.500, 000  acies  are  considered  inferior  and  for  a  great  part  valuelesSi. 
although  not  inund  ited. 

In  the  tract  proposed  to  be  ceded,  lies  the  gram  already  made  to  Dr. 
Perrine  of  23.009  acres,  and  the  Alagon  claim,  under  Spanish  gran^. 
covering  two-tbirda  of  the  territory  bin  not  considered  at  all 'valid. 
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"The  project  of  draining  the  Everglades,"  says  the  Commissioner. 
-'^  if  successful,  may  reclaim  for  cidlivation  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed grant,  about  one  million  of  acres  of  the^e  lands  now  covered  with 
water,  some  continually,  and  the  residue  occasionally  only.  It  cannot 
h^  expected  to  reclaim  but  a  part  of  the  Everglades:  a  part  of  the  At- 
scenahoofa,  or  big  cypress  swamp,  a  part  of  the  Halpatiokee  swamp, 
and  the  skirt  of  poor  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  glades,  covered  with 
water  some  months  in  every  year,  and  which  is  very  barren.  Much 
•of  the  suJbaqueous  lands  will  still  remain  inundated,  and  no  one  can  ex- 
pect that  the  parts  that  are  so  drained  can  all  be  made  susceptible  of 
cultivation.** 

The  Bill  before  Congress  makes  the  grant  depend  upon  these  condi- 
tions: 1.  That  the  State  shall,  in  two  years,  commence  a  series  of  drains 
and  canals  for  draining  purposes;  for  decreasing  the  waters  of  Luke 
Okeechobee,  &c.;  for  draining  the  Everglades  between  that  lake  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  so  that,  if  practicable,  a  communication 
may  be  made  by  such  canals  for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
waters,  and  the  whole  be  completed  in  ten  years.  2.  That  one  thirty- 
«ixth  part  of  said  lands  be  reserved  for  public  school  purposes  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof  3.  That  Government  shall  have  alternate  sections 
of  such  lands  south  of  the  line  as  have  been  completely  surveyed,  &c. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  the  conditions  of  transfer,  is 
that  the  surplus  of  the  lands  embraced,  afier  defraying  all  expenses,  etc., 
«f  reclaiming,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  for  educational  purposes, 
«tc.    Of  this  feature  we  express  our  warm  approval. 

The  proposed  donation  to  Florida  resembles,  very  much,  that  which 
was  made  to  Louisiana,  at  the  last  Congress,  of  a  vast  body  of  swamp 
lands,  several  millions  of  acres,  supposed  to  be  within  the  power  of  re^ 
covery  without  great  expense,  and  to  be  very  valuable  for  agricultural 

Purposes  when  so  reclaimed.  Doubtless,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
y  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  the  premises;  and  we  desire  an  op- 
iportunity  of  expressing  here  our  ardent  hope  that  the  educational  feature 
of  the  Florida  act  will  be  imitated,  and  that  a  large  tract  of  the  reclaim* 
.ed  lands— one  half-million  acres,  at  least — will  be  reserved  forever.  The 
proceeds  of  this  land  fund  will  sufRce  for  School  and  University  pur- 
poses. The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
-endowing,  in  a  manner  becoming  of  the  noble  institution  that  was  in 
contemplation  of  the  Convention  which  framed  our  present  Constitution, 
and  which  was  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  can  make 
this  University  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  distinguished  seats  of 
learning  in  America,  and  thronged  with  students  from  half  the  Confed- 
eracy— from  the  neighboring  Islands  and  Mexico,  if  this  schome  be  but 
carried  out,  and  that,  too,  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  the  State.  The 
grant  from  Government  is  a  pure  gratuity,  and  it  becomes  a  liberal  peo- 
plt^  like  ours  to  use  it  for  such  elevated  purposes.  Without  such  en- 
dowment, the  University  must  degenernto  into  a  mere  grammar  school, 
which  its  literary  and  scientific  departments  are  now  in  great  dan- 
ger of  doing,  despite  of  the  handsome  structures  that  have  bfcn  erected, 
and  are  in  progress.  An  endowment  of  one-half  or  one-quaiter  million, 
perhaps,  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands  would  produce  an  annual  revenue 
.of  $10,000,  the  least  cost  at  which  a  splendid  institution  can  be  sustain- 
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ed,  including  halls,  observatories,  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
ne(>dy  scholars,  of  whom  any  number  may  be  instructed  frtt.  Louisi- 
atm  would  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  an  institution  in  her 
great  city.* 

But  to  return  to  Florida,  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  who  was  employed 
by  Government,  in  1847,  to  "make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  EverjeladeSi 
&(*.,"  makes  a  report,  from  which  we  digest  many  important  particulars. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  faint  tradition  the  Spaniards  contemplated  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  draining  of  the  Everglades,  and  actually  under- 
took it,  and  some  of  (he  works,  it  is  supposed,  were  drscoveied  in  the 
late  Indian  war.  During  the  British  possession  of  Florida,  De  Brahm, 
an  experienced  engineer,  made  surveys  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  some 
of  his  maps,  notes,  d&c.,  are  in  the  collections  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  at 
Wiishina:ton,  and  many  others  among  the  papers  lately  brought  over 
from  Eniriand  by  Miissachusetts. 

The  Everglades  extend  from  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee some  ninety  miles  to  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida,  and  are  in  width  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  Their 
waters  are  fresh,  and  are  in  depth  from  one  to  six  feet  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee is  a  large  body  of  water,  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  subject  to 
continual  overflow.  The  geology  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula comprises  oolitic  lime  rock,  filled  with  shells  and  corals,  porous, 
easy  of  excavation,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  becomes  use- 
ful for  building  purposes.  It  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Along  the  eastern  verge  of  the  glades  are  spots  of  wet  and  black  prai- 
rie land,  and  also  between  them  and  the  sea.  Other  spots  aie  covered 
with  pme  trees,  imbedded  in  a  dark  soil  of  vegetable  mold.  Dry  ham- 
mocks exist,  too,  with  various  descriptions  of  trees.  These  lands  would 
all  be  valuable. 

To  reclaim  the  Everglades  and  the  neighboring  swamps,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  Lnke  Okeechobee  by  canals,  etc.,  as  its  waters  are  sup- 
pos<Ki  to  be  elevated  at  least  twelve  feet  above  the  waters  which  shai:  fur- 
nish an  outle'  and  a  reservoir,  and  the  whole  expense  at  the  highest  fig- 
ure is  put  down  about  8500.000. 

^*  Whatever  may  be,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  *^  the  latent  and  dormant  re- 
sources of  this  region  ;  however  great  the  capability  of  its  being  advan- 
tageously improved,  and  however  valuable  it  may  be  made  by  the  enter* 
prize,  energy  and  industry  of  the  American  agriculturist,  if  encouniged| 
or  even  given  a  fair  chance,  by  the  Government;  yet,  hhherto,  no  prop- 
er opportunity  has  been  oflfered  for  the  development  of  those  resources 
and  capabilitit^.  Whilst  in  the  possession  of  the  savages;  even  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  po^stssed  little  ngricuhurak 
enterprise,  and  whose  attention  was  directed  elsewhere;  during  the 
short  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ens?li.«h.  siiflTering  not  merely^ 
from  neglect,  but  pressed  down  by  the  most  iniquitous  policy;  from  its 
discovery  by  Ponce  de  Leon  to  the  present  day,  with  but  brief  ex- 
ception.«.  the  theater  of  savage  war.  imd  bloodshed  and  desolation;  in 
tho  eighty  years  preceding  its  acquisition  by  the  United   S'ates,  twice 


*Thp  reader  will  refer  to  the  last  or  preceding  number  of  out  Review,  when 
we  originally  proponed  this  edocationai  movement 
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changing  masters,  owners,  inhabitants  and  po]icy ;  for  some  time,  tbf  re- 
sort of  the  rovers  of  the  sea,  or  the  little  Wss  scrupulous  cruisers  of  the 
many  difierent  flags  which  the  revolutions  of  the  present  century  occa- 
sioned ;  and;  when  acquired  by  the  United  States,  assigned  as  a  kind  of 
prison  bounds  for  the  Seminoles  they  faihd  to  n-niove  or  subdue,  it 
would  have  been  wondrous,  indeid,  had  it  become  more  important,  ia 
Any  respect,  than  it  is  now  generally  regarded." 

The  action  of  Grovernment  has  not  been  favorably  felt  in  the  settle* 

ment  of  South  Florida,  and  the  whole  number  of  whites  on  the  penin- 

tula  now,  below  the  northern  part  of  the  Everglades,  does  not  exceed 

fifty.     At  Key  West  there  are  about  2000,  and  occasioaal  settleinent^ 

•  on  other  Keys. 

During  the  Florida  War,  the  butcheries  of  the  Indians,  the  murder 
•f  Government  officers  and  of  Dr.  Perrine,  drove  nearly  all  the  settlers 
to  Key  West ;  and  the  location  since,  of  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  pen^ 
insula,  is  calculated  to  deter  settlement  for  a  long  time. 

The  Gh)vernment  has  commenced  at  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas 
extensive  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
country  passing  in  that  quarter,  and  to  give  us  the  command  of  the 
Gulf,  the  straits  of  Florida,  and  peihaps,  eventvally,  by  onr  navy,  of  the 
Caribbean  sea.  A  numerous  population  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fortifi- 
cations, is  much  to  be  desired;  and  they  would,  from  the  character  of 
the  country,  resort  to  the  seas  and  the  fisheries,  and  become  in  the  event,, 
a  nursery  of  southern  seamen.  Such  a  population,  it  is  said,  would  di*" 
ninish  the  dangers  of  vessels  passing  along  the  straits  and  navigating 
the  Gulf,  and  prerent  losses  in  property,' which  are  now  more  than  one 
million  of  dollars  per  annum:  since  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge would  thereby  be  generally  acqc»ired  of  the  reeds  and  coasts  and  of 
their  continued  changes ;  and  the  superior  facility  of  obtaining  pilots  and 
ether  aid,  that  would  bo  afforded  by  such  settlements,  would  ne  valuable 
safe-guards. 

The  fisheries  of  Florida,  too^  would  be  promoted,  which  within  the  last 
fifleen  years  have  become  of  some  consequence,  and  are  valned  at  about 
$15,000  annually.  The  British  have  ever  eafiferly  sought  a  participa- 
tion in  these  fisheries  for  the  Bahamians.  The  sah  resources  of  the 
Islands  and  Keys  are  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  whole  Union. 

The  Everglades  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith: 

"Imagine  a  vast  lake  of  f^resh  water  exteodine  in  every  direction,  fhom  nhore- 
lo  shore,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  viaion— ordinarily  unruffled  by  a  ripple  on 
its  Rurface — Htuddcd  with  thousands  of  islands,  of  rarious  sises,  from  one-fourtb 
•f  an  acre  to  hundreds  of  acres  in  area,  and  which  are  generally  covered  witli 
dense  thickets  of  shnibberry  and  vine^.  Occasionally  an  island  is  fouad  with 
lofty  pines  and  palmettos  upon  it,  but  oftener  they  are  without  any;  and  not 
imusually  a  solitary,  majestic  palmetto  is  seen,  the  only  tree  upon  an  island,  as 
if  to  guide  in  approaching  it,  or  as  a  place  of  signal  or  look-out  /or  its  former 
denizens.  The  surrounding  waters,  except  in  places  that  at  first  seem  like 
channel  ways  (hut  which  are  not),  arc  covered  with  tall  saw-grass,  shooting  up 
its  straight  and  slender  stems  from  tbe  shallow  bottom  of  the  lake,  to  the  height, 
•ften,  often  feet  above  the  surface,  and  covering  all,  but  a  few  rods  around^ 
from  your.  view.  The  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
Buves,  not  in  partial  currents,  but,  as  it  seems,  in  a  ma<^,  silently  and  slowly 
to  the  southward.  The  bottom  of  the  lake,  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six 
feet,  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  substance,  the  accumulated 
product  of  ages,  generally  two  or  thiree  feet  in  depth,  on  tbe  white  saad  and 
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rock  that  underlies  it,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  basin.  The  flexible  graa^ 
bending  gently  to  the  breeze,  protects  the  water  horn  its  influence.  Lilies  and 
other  aquatic  flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  in 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  pale  green  of  the  saw-flrass;  and,  as  you  araw  neat 
an  island,  the  beauty  of  tlie  scene  is  increased  by  toe  rich  foliage  and  blooming 
flowers  of  the  wild  myrtle  and  the  honey -suckle,  and  other  shrubs  and  vines 
that  generally  adorn  its  shores.  The  profound  and  wild  solitudes  of  the  place* 
the  solemn  silence  that  pervades  it,  unless  broken  by  the  splashing  of  a  paddle 
of  the  canoe  or  light  batteau,  with  which  only  can  you  traverse  the  Pahayokee, 
or  by  the  voices  of  your  "compagnous  du  voyage,"  add  to  a  wakened  and  ex- 
eiteo  curiosity,  feelings  bordering  on  awe.  No  human  being,  civilized  or  sav- 
age, inhabits  the  secluded  interior  of  the  glades.  The  Seminoles  reside  in  the 
region  between  them  and  the  Gulf.  Except  for  an  occasional  flU^ht  of  an  eavle 
or  a  bittern,  startled  by  the  stranec  invaders  of  their  privacy,  or  for  a  view  of  uie 
flshes  in  the  shallow  waters,  gliding  swiftly  from  your  boat  as  it  ^oee  near  to 
them,  your  eyes  would  not  rest  on  a  living  thin^,  abiding  in  this  wilderness  of 
*' grass-waters/'  shrubbery  and  flowers  Reflections  upon  the  past  history  of  the 
iwons  around  you,  unbidden,  force  themselves  upon  the  visitor  to  the  interior 
01  the  glades.  On  these  islands,  in  ages  that  have  long  since  passed  away,  the 
haughty  and  ferocious  Carib  cacique  dwelt 

"He  and  hiH  people  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  more  powerful  people, 
who  were,  in  turn,  expelled  by  stronger  foes.  Here  the  daring  and  reckless  Ilue- 
cancer,  uf  later  times,  came,  after  his  cruise  for  plunder,  to  revel  in  safetjr  upon 
hia  unhallowed  spoils.  Once  in  this  secluded  spot,  the  Oatholic  missionaij 
pursued  the  heavenly  vocation  uf  teaching  the  benighted  paffui  the  truths  of  the 
tk>spel;  and  here  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  Ooa  by  yielaing  up  his  life  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  infidel  savage.  Part  of  these  glades  are  now  in  the  allot- 
ted  district  of  the  wily  and  intrepid  Arpiarka,  the  chief  of  those  of  his  tribe 
that  fought  so  fiercely  and  so  obstinately  in  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  pol- 
icy  of  the  Federal  Government  of  removing  them  west,  and  who  finally  succeed- 
ed in  constraining  the  United  States  to  abandon  that  policy,  and  to  allow  them 
to  remain  still  longer  on  the  hunting  grounds,  and  near  the  graves,  of  their  fath- 
ers. The  recollection,  also,  that  the  sacred  name  of  "Laguna  del  E^pirita  San- 
to^' was  given  to  this  region  by  the  Spanish  discovers  is  not  without  influence 
upon  the  visitor.  The  effects  of  such  a  visit  to  the  Pahayokee  upon  a  person 
or  romantic  imagination,  and  who  indulges  his  fancies  on  such  subjects,  it  may 
be  presumed,  would  be  somewhat  poetic.  But  if  the  visitor  is  a  man  of  prae- 
tical,  utilitarian  turn  of  thought,  the  first  and  the  abiding  impression,  is  the 
utter  worthlessness  to  civilized  man,  in  its  present  condition,  for  any  useful  or 
practical  object,  of  the  entire  region.  A  solitaij  inducement  cannot  now  be 
offered  to  a  decent  whiteman  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  the  Everglades !  Some 
of  the  islands  may  be  fertile,  but  their  iuacceHnibilty,  except  by  small  boat8« 
and  the  entire  isolation  from  society  their  residents  would  nave  to  encounter, 
would  deter  most  men  (who  did  not  desire  to  avoid  his  fellows  either  from  mis- 
anthropy, or  fear  of  justice  for  crimes  committed)  from  making  the  gladee 
their  homestead." 

Whether  the  Everglade?  can  ever  be  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar, 
rk-e,  tobucco,  cotton  or  corn,  is  nndeiermima.  although  moiiy  think  that 
they  cnn.  Tropical  i'luits  may,  however,  be  cultivated,  and  the  re- 
clHim^-d  swamps  will  possess  advantages  for  any  of  the  el»ove  pioducts. 
The  work  of  draining  would  reclaim  ttUo  the  lands  for  a  hundred 
miles  on  the  Kissime  river,  and  those  to  the  nonh-wen««aid  of  the  Like. 
We  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr  Smith:  *''l  he  citiztn,  wheihir  in  ix«cu- 
tive  or  legislative  station,  or  without  either,  who  succeeds  in  making  fit 
for  cultivation,  even  if  but  partiuhy,  a  legion  equal  in  extMit  to  i  itlw  r  tf 
the  three  smallest  Suites  of  this  Conffderacv,  now  us  u>eltes  as  the  <!es- 
«ns  of  Af  ica.  will  eam  a  rich  meed  of  praise  fioni  ihe  people  ol  F  or- 
ida  and  of  the  Union.  The  Everglades  are  now  siiiiahln  only  lor  tlie 
haunt  of  noxious  verinio,  or  the  resort  o(  pi^stilent  reptiles.     Tue  stales- 
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m^n  whose  exertions  shall  cause  ihe  millions  of  acres  they  contain,  now 
worse  than  useless,  to  teem  with  the  products  of  agricultural  industry — 
to  be  changed  into  a  garden,  in  which  can  be  reared  many  and  various 
exotics,  introduced  for  the  first  time  for  cultivation  in  the  United  States — 
whethernecessariesof  life,or  conveniences,  or  luxuries  merely ;— that  man 
who  thus  adds  to  the  resources,  wealth  and  independence  of  his  country — 
who  contributes  by  such  means  to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow  men,  will 
ttierit  a  high  place  in  public  favor,  not  only  with  his  own  generation,  but 
with  posterity.** 

The  views  of  the  same  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment in  obtaining  valuable  seed,  etc.,  we  also  indorse  to  the  full.  *'It 
is  proper,  also,  that  I  should  advert  in  this  report  to  a  subject  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  favorable  success  of  the  primary  undertaking  of 
draining  the  Everglades  and  rendering  them  capable  of  being  cultivated 
profitably.  It  is  the  adoption  of  necessary  measures  by  the  Federal 
Governnnnt  for  the  procurement  of  exotic  plants,  seeds  and  roots,  and 
such  productions  as  can  be  reared  there  for  the  use  of  the  settlers. 
Whilst  the  manufacturing,  the  commercial,  the  navagating,  the  me- 
chanical, and  in  fine  every  other  interest  in  society  has  been  encouraged 
and  fostered,  by  measures  adopted  with  a  view  of  afibrding  them  direct 
aid  and  protection,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  agricuhural  interest  of 
this  country  has  been  so  entirf'ly  neglected.  Excepting  the  limited  as- 
•istanee  given  by  the  Patent  Office  in  the  procurement  and  distribution 
of  seeds,  scarcf'ly  any  attention  has  been  bf-stowed  upon  this  subject  by 
statesmen  of  later  years.  The  Federal  Government,  by  means  of  the 
Davy  visiting  *'oreign  countries,  through  our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad, 
could  obtain  and  distribute  properly  many  trees,  plants  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  forest,  field  and  garden,  and  introduce  them  for  cultivation  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  best  adapted  to  them.  It  is  not  doubted 
thai  $10,000  per  annum  properly  applied,  and  the  plants,.seeds,  roots,  etc., 
distributed  among  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  rather  than  theo- 
rists— and  instead  of  placing  them  in  nurseries  and  show  gardens  in 
cities,  have  them  sent  into  the  appropriate  section  of  the  country,  would 
be  a  judicious  measura  Hundreds  of  valuable  productions  from  Cuba, 
West  Indies.  Mexico,  Yucatan.  Guatemala,  South  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy.  Sicily,  China,  East  Indies,  Africa,  now  unknown  to  us, 
could  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  South  Florida,  etc  ,  etc. 

In  a  letter  of  Col.  James  Gadsden  of  South  Carolina,  to  Hon.  R.  I. 
Walker,  he  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  draining  the  glad»s,  and 
conceives  that  it  will  open  to  the  United  States  the  only  portion  of  her 
territory  capnble  of  compKing  with  tropical  latitudes  in  all  those  pio- 
ductions  which  «nrich  them.  Gen.  Jessup  concurs  in  their  views,  and 
adds:  The  hammocks  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  all  extremely 
rich,  and  would  soon  be  converted  into  sugar  plantations.  The  swam^M 
are  generally  peat  svvjimps.  which,  if  drained,  would  he  soon  converted 
into  olive,  lime  and  orange  pI:>ntHtions.  and  would  be  cultivated  by  a 
numerous  white  population,  interposed  between  the  fnc  blacks  of  the 
West  Indies  and  our  slaves  Gen.  Harney,  after  some  able  views  upon 
the  matter,  declares  if  it  dots  succeed,  in  less  than  five  years  that  region 
will  have,  no  doubt  a  populanon  of  one  hundred  thousand  sou  Is  and  more. 
Our  coast  in  South  Florida  is  now  extremely  exposed   in  time  of  war. 
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This  population  wonld  protect  it  and  afford  security  to  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  western  country  passing  along  its  shores.  There  are  oth- 
er letters  from  distinguished  officers  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  to  the  same  efltTt  Mr.  Sewall,  who  entered  the 
St  Lucie  river  from  the  sea,speaks  of  the  settlers  there  as  engaged  in  the 
cul'ure  of  iropicfil  plants,  and  the  turtle  fishery.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  get  in  pin^-apple  plants,  and  many  were  already  matured.  He  saw 
the  cocoa-nut,  guava,  lemon,  lime,  orange,  hanana.  tamnrind,  etc.  Sisal 
hemp  is  found  wild.  Sugar  cane  matures  and  tassels  like  corn,  a  yard 
long. 

A  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida  say:  "The  United 
States  pay  to  the  West  Indies,  to  South  America,  to  the  Azores,  to  Por- 
tugal, and  other  tropical  countrifS,  a  large  amount  annually  for  their 
products.  South  Florida  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  where 
such  products  can  be  raised.  With  the  exception  of  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  tea,  black  pepper,  it  is  believed,  with  proper  encouragement,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  amount  imported  into  the  United  States  would 
be  raised  in  South  Florida.''  The  arrow  root  produced  is  equally  as 
nutritious  as  that  of  Jamaica  or  Bermuda.  In  1844.  25,000  lbs.  were 
made  in  South  FloridJEi  for  shipment.  Millions  of  pounds  could  be  an- 
nually produced. 

The  following  in  regard  to  the  Fisheries  of  Florida,  is  taken  from 
a  report  to  its  Legislature: 

"  Upward  of  twenty  eastern  yessels  from  thirty  to  sixty  tons  burthen,  with 
from  nve  to  fifteen  men  each,  are  now  employed  in  these  fisheries.  Several  ves- 
sels owned  by  resident  citizens  of  Florida  are  engaged  in  them.  These  vessels 
supply  the  markets  of  Havana  and  Cuba,  generelly,  with  not  only  fresh  fish 
and  roes,  but  also  dried  and  salted  fish  to  an  immense  amount.  The  annual 
amount  paid  in  Cuba  to  these  fishin?  vessels,  it  is  believed,  exceeds  $150,000. 
The  rctatlinjg  of  fresh  fish  in  the  market  is  a  monopoly  sold  for  a  large  amount 
by  the  Spanish  government  there.  Those  who  possess  the  monopoly  recei  vc,  it  is 
believed  thrice  the  amount  they  pay  the  fishing  vessels  At  present  few  dried  or 
salt  fish  are  taken  from  Florida  to  New  Orleans  for  the  western  country  market  or 
to  the  northern  Atlantic  cities,  as  the  profits  of  the  Cuba  market  are  much  greater, 
and  because  those  now  einployed  in  those  fisheries  are  not  more  than  sufiicient 
to  supply  that  market.  It  is  anticipated,  if  properly  regulated,  hundreds  of 
thousanos  of  dollars  of  such  fish  could  be  sola  aavantageously  throughout  the 
whole  Union." 

WaXCKS  ON  THE  FLORIDA  COAST. 

V«hie  vmmIs  snd  cargo.  SolTMa  of  Court.  EKp^nf^e. 

1844, $  725.000  $67,62676  $169,064  99 

1845 737.000  69  59199  105  709  51 

1846, 1,624,000  108,992  00  213,423  00 

To  the  pamphlet  on  Florida,  Mr.  Westcott  has  made  a  concludmg 
note,  which  we  regard  important  enough  to  copy.  "  It  is  not  a  liitle 
surprising  that,  in  twenty-seven  years  since  Floridd  has  been  held  by 
the  United  States,  no  complete  nautical  survey  of  the  Florida  reif  has 
been  made.  During  such  time  the  British  government  has  had  ships  of 
war,  among  them  the  Bustard,  engaged  for  months  in  such  surveys ;  and 
even  in  surveying  th«  harbor  of  Key  West,  and  other  of  our  harbors  there! 
The  charts  used  by  our  navigatois  are  the  old  Spanish  ch«rts  and  those 
mnde  by  the  British  from  763  1784,  and  of  the  recent  British  surveys 
alluded  to,  and  compilations  of  them  by  Blount  and  others,  all  imperfect 
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in  many  particulars,  and  erroneous  in  others.  We  have  no  original 
Americati  chart  of  all  the  reefs  and  keys.  That  accomplished  and  sci- 
entific officer  at  the  head  of  the  coan  survey,  Professor  Bache,  has  in- 
formed me,  that  if  the  means  were  appropriated  hy  Congress,  the  entire 
reef  and  all  the  k^yS)  from  Toriugas  up  to  Cape  8*ahle,  could  be  survey- 
>€d  in  one  season.  The  expense,  to  f  nable  the  work  to  be  finished  in  one 
season,  might  not  fall  short  of  9100,000,  as  to  efiVct  it,  three  or  four 
parlies  of  officers  must  be  employed.  But  the  benefits  of  such  work 
would  greatly  outweigh  this  amount,  and  it  will  not  cost  less  to  devote 
two  or  three  years  to  it" 


ART.  IV.— THE  NORTH  AJfD  THE  SOUTH. 

aOlTTHERN  POPULATION  AND  ITS  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES;  PAUPERISM 
AND  CRIME  AT  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH;  EDUCATION  AND  LETTERS  IN 
THE  TWO  SECTIONS:    RIGHTS  OF  THE  SOUTH;    SLAVERY.* 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  northern  States  are  more  populous,  and,  that 
if  thf$  average  wealth  of  their  individual  citizens  is  less,  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  State  is  greater.  This,  however,  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  argument.  The  aggregate  wealth  of  Ireland  is  no  doubt  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  our  States,  as  her  population  is  so  much  greater.  And 
yet  her  people  die  by  thousands  of  starvation.  I  am  considering  the  con- 
oition  of  our  people,  as  affect  d  by  their  respective  institutions  and  pur- 
suits. And  I  think  this  is  the  great  point  in  which  patriotism  and  phil- 
AQthrophy  and  philosophy  are  concerm  d. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  the  system  of  the  South  is  depopulating;  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  are  deserting  her;  that  the  population  of  Km- 
tucky  is  almost  stationary ;  and  that  the  whole  southern  section  is  but 
thinly  settled,  and  piomises  to  remain  so.  If  it  be  meant  by  all  this, 
that  southern  mod^s  of  living  are  incompatible  with  a  dense  population, 
I  admit  it,  and  rejoice  in  it.  So  far  as  the  concentration  of  people  in 
towns  and  ciits  is  concerned,  1  have  endeavored  to  show  that  such  a 
thing  is  not  5o  much  to  be  desired  Nor  do  I  think  it  expedient  to  pro- 
mote the  augmentation  of  numbers  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  State, 
by  a  minute  subdivision  of  farms  and  plantations  among  a  multitude  of 
proprietois  or  tenants.  Such  is  loo  much  the  tend>  ncy  in  the  fiee  States 
and  in  other  coumiies;  and  it  has  been  found  fatal  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. It  has  resulted  in  France,  in  reducing  the  average  size  of 
farms  to  an  area  of  three  or  four  acn  s,  hi  Id  under  their  laws  of  descent 
by  distinct  proprietors.  And  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  ireland,  tracts 
of  a  similar  size  aie  held  by  separate  tinants.  And  it  is  precisely  among 
the  peasantry  of  France,  the  croftiers  of  Sco'lnnd,  ana  the  cottiers  of 
Ireland,  that  stagnation  and  desolation  have  overspread  the  land,  nnd 
seini-barharism  and  starvation  the  people.  The  division  of  Innd  for  cul- 
tivH?ion  into  very  small  tiacts,  is  destruction  of  its  vjilue.  The  soil  of 
France  is,  on  an  average,  of  unusual  fertility,  and  its  climate  so  irenial 

-~ -  ■     I        I 111^   —    -- I  ,  _  ^  , 

*  Concluded  from  September  Number. 
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as  to  be  favorable  to  a  great  variety  of  productions. .  Tet  there,  with  a 
dense  population  of  its  own,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Great  BiitaiOi 
witli  its  mighty  cities,  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  the  average 
value  of  land  is  only  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre — is  less  than  in  Yir* 
ginia.  In  England  the  average  size  of  tracts  held  bv  the  several  sorts 
of  tenure,  is  about  150  acres,  which  is  about  as  small  as  can  be  made 
profitable — as  small  as  is  compatible  with  the  due  rotation  of  crops,  a 
judicious  variety  of  stock,  and  the  prompt  adoption  of  improvements  in 
culture  and  utensils.  In  France,  the  owner  of  a  three  or  four  acre  firm, 
worth  only  twenty-five  dollars,  cannot  of  course  afilbrd  to  buy  an  im- 
proved plow— much  less  can  the  renter  of  tuch  a  tract  in  Ireland.  It 
would  cost  more  than  the  whole  crop  is  worth.  Accordingly  a  large 
proportion  of  French  and  Irish  tillage  is  performed  with  the  spade,  at  a 
great  expense  of  manual  labor;  and  accordingly,  it  is  in  England  chiefly 
where  the  tracts  are  large,  that  the  modern  improvements  in  agriculture 
have  been  made — and  there  the  soil  is  more  productive  and  profitabla 
That  some  Virginians,  instead  of  adopting  some  of  the  new  methods  of 
preserving  and  restoring  the  fertility  of  their  lands,  choose  to  emigrate 
to  new  States,  where  the  soil  is  already  rich  by  nature,  and  is  cheap,  re- 
sults from  a  mere  calculation  and  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. And  if  it  be  found  more  profitable  to  remove  to  a  new,  than  to 
renovate  an  old  soil,  it  is  an  evidence  of  thrift,  rather  than  poverty  in  the 
emigrant  And  of  this,  the  superiority  of  the  new  south-western  over 
the  new  north-western  States,  which  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of 
their  property  and  popular  ion  is  ample  proof* 

But  the  impression  exists  that  the  population  of  the  South  as  a  sec- 
tion is  really  stationary,  or  is  declining.  And  this  being  assumed,  it  is 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  migrating,  either 
from  dissatisfaction  with  its  institutions  or  with  its  progress  and  pros- 
pects, or  that  the  vices  peculiar  to  its  system  are  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
crease of  its  population— or  that  all  these  combine  to  depopulate  her. 

But  all  this  is  a  mistake.  If  we  deduct  from  the  free  Slates  the  for^ 
eign  emigration  and  its  oflipring,  the  residue  representing  the  native 
population,  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  natural  increase,  as  the  present 
number  of  people  in  the  southern  States. 

Of  the  foreign  emigrants,  no  re^rister  was  kept  until  1820.  From 
that  year  until  1840,  it  amounted  (o  more  than  700,000  persons,  arcord- 

•  Id  the  Kentucky  Auditor's  report  of  1848,  we  find  a  table  (No.  16)  of  the 
diBtribution  of  property  in  that  State,  which  indieatea  a  degree  of  wealth,  and 
of  its  equitable  allotment,  which  may  challenge  any  community  for  compari- 
son. 

Without  property,  7,436  parents. 

With  lew  tlian  $100  worth, 12,964      " 

"    from  $  too  to  $400, 13,344      " 

*'    $400  to  $600, 5.000      "  i 

"    over  $600,   28,791      •• 

It  has  becii  alleged,  that  in  the  South  there  are  only  about  300,000  glave- 
boldi'n*.  Well,  supposing  each  adult  slave-holder  to  have  an  average  familv  of 
aiz,  the  slave-holaing  population  of  the  South  would  amount  to  l,HOO,i)00, 
which  is  probably  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  land-holding  population  of  the 
Forth. 
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ing  to  the  returns.  But  large  numbers  came  by  the  way  of  Canada, 
for  which,  during  a  considerable  period,  the  facilities  were  greater  than 
by  the  direct  route.  'J'hese  have  been  estimated  at  half  the  number 
registered  in  the  customhouse.  Assuming,  however,  the  whole  number 
to  be  a  million,  which  is  the  lowest  estimate  I  have  seen,  their  natural 
increase  in  the  twenty  years  could  not  have  been  less  than  half  u  mil- 
lion— making  1,500,000.  Now  the  white  population  of  1840,  in  the 
free  Slates,  was  9,557,431 ;  deducting  1,500,000  it  would  be  8,057,431. 
In  1820,  it  was  5,033,983,  and  has  consequently  had  a  natural  increase 
of  60  per  cent. 

The  white  population  of  the  South  was,  in  1820,  2,833,585,  and  is 
now  4,635,637,  which  exhibits  a  natural  increase  of  65  per  cent.  I 
have  included  all  the  foreign  emigration  in  the  North.  A  little  of  it, 
however,  has  gone  to  the  South;  but  not  more  than  the  excess  of  south- 
ern people  who  have  removed  to  the  north-western  Stales  * 

This  evidence  of  the  great  natural  increase  of  southern  white  popu- 
lation, is  an  answer  to  another  imputation  against  it,  very  current  at  the 
North.  It  has  been  held  that  slavery  is  a  degradation  of  labor ;  that, 
therefore,  the  white  people  of  the  South  refuse  to  work,  and  live  in  idle- 
ness ;  and  that  from  idleness  they  become  dissipated,  vicious,  and  violent 
But  vice  is  fatal  to  the  increase  of  population.  It  destroys  constitutional 
vigor,  diminishes  the  number  of  children,  and  afflicts  the  few  that  are 
born,  with  hereditary  infirmity  and  premature  death.  One  fact  is  dis- 
closed by  the  census  which  is  very  significant  on  this  point.  There  is 
an  excess  among  the  white  people  of  the  South  of  132,072  males. 
Among  those  of  the  North,  only  178,275.  This  is  about  97,000  less 
than  the  proportion  the  North  ought  to  have,  to  equal  the  South.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  foreign  population  settles  almost  exclusively 
in  the  not  them  States,  and  contains  much  more  than  its  proportion  of 
males,  it  is  apparent  that  the  deficit  of  the  North  in  male  population 
is  much  larger.  Now  the  vices  of  civilized  society  aflfect  males  chiefly, 
young  men  and  boys  far  more  than  any  other.  And  if  it  were  true  that 
the  South  is  more  immoral  than  the  North,  it  would  appear  in  the  defi- 
cit of  male  population.     But  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

The  explanation  of  this  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  circum- 
stances that  determine  the  relative  wealth  of  the  two  sections.  The 
South  is  rural  in  residence  and  habits.  It  does  not  present  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  opportunity  for  sensual  gratification  to  jbc  found  in  city  life. 
It  is  to  cities  that  the  passions  and  appetites  resort  for  their  carnival. 
The  theater,  the  gamincr  house,  the  drinking  house,  and  places  of  still 
more  abandoned  character  abound  in  them,  and  to  these  the  dissipated 
youth  goes  forth  at  night  from  home,  alon?  the  hieh  road  to  ruin.  In 
th''  family  of  the  southern  planter  or  farmer,  although  wine  may  be 
drnnk  and  cards  played,  all  is  done  at  home  under  parental  and  femi- 


*  It  has  been  PUf^gcsted  that  the  emigrant  population  arrive  poor,  and,  there- 
fore, when  included  in  the  average  of  individual  wealth  in  the  North,  reduces 
it^  rates.  But  the  foreij?ner  is  generally  adult  if  he  is  poor :  and,  therefore,  ac- 
(^uiroH  wealth  more  easily  than  the  native.  If,  however  the  emigrant  popula- 
tion l)e  stricken  out  of  the  estimate,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  North 
divi(1(>d  among  the  natives,  their  proportion  will  yet  oe  far  below  that  of  the 
South. 
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nine  observation,  and  therefore  excess  can  never  go  so  far.  Of  course 
the  sons  of  planters  visit  the  cities,  but  those  in  their  neighborhood  are 
trivial  in  size,  and  meagre  in  attractions — those  more  distant  are  the 
more  seldom  seen.  The  ancient  poets,  who  thought  that  the  lower  re- 
gions were  the  abode  of  great  and  good  men,  as  well  as  bad,  located  the 
entrance  in  a  remote  and  solitary  place.  Thus  Homer  conducts  Ulys- 
ses on  this  visit  to  the  shades  of  his  brother  warrior  Greeks,  to  a  thinly 
settled  country  of  dark-skinned  people. 

*'  When,  lo  I  we  reached  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rocks  control  his  waves  with  ever-duriug  mounds : 
There,  in  a  lonely  laud  and  gloomy  cells. 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells." 

There  he  found  the  portals  of  the  infernal  world.  So  Virgil  conducts 
.^Ekieas  to  the  somber  and  solemn  forest  of  the  Cumean  sybil.  But  with 
our  improved  conceptions  of  the  character  of  that  place  and  its  inmates, 
and  the  most  direct  avenues  to  approach  it,  the  modern  epic  poet  who 
desires  to  give  his  hero  a  view  of  it,  will  have  to  fix  the  gateway  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  where  the  vices  hold  their  revels.     'Tis  there 

"  The  gates  of  Hell  arc  open  ni^ht  and  day. 
Smooth  the  descent  and  easy  is  the  way. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  males  of  tho 
North,  is  owing  to  their  unwholesome  employments.  For  the  females 
are  employed  in  similar  or  more  destructive  avocations.  In  Massuchu- 
seus  about  fifty  thousand  women  work  in  factories,  and  yet  in  that  State 
there  is  an  excess  of  7,672  females,  whereas,  if  the  natural  proportion 
of  the  sexes  existed  among  the  native  population,  or  such  as  is  found  at 
the  South,  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  an  excess  of  twenty-two  thou- 
sand males.  So  that  at  present  she  has  about  thirty  thousand  females 
beyond  the  due  proportion.  It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  loses  a  portion 
of  her  male  population  by  emigration  to  the  West,  although  she  is  re-in- 
forced  again  by  the  excess  of  males  in  the  foreign  emigrants  that  have 
settled  there.  ]But  there  still  remains  a  large  portion  who  must  have 
perished  by  the  sickness  and  vices  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  contain  so 
large  a  part  of  her  people — Boston  alone,  with  its  suburb  towns,  having 
a  population  of  200,000  or  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  State.  So,  then, 
the  operation  of  the  institutions  of  this  model  State  of  the  North,  is  to 
violate  the  laws  of  nature  by  a  separation  of  the  sexes;  to  send  thou- 
sandit  of  her  sons  away  from  their  happy  condition  at  home,  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  of  the  West ;  to  send  multitudes  of  others  to  die  by 
dissipation  in  her  cities,  and  to  place  her  lonely  and  deserted  women, 
not  in  convents,  but  in  factories.  I  have  said  that  there  are  about  fifly 
thousand  women  employed  in  the  factories  of  Massachusetts.  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  the  ofHcial  census  of  the  State  in  1845.  I'hose 
who  are  thus  employed,  it  is  well  known,  are  generally  young,  unmar- 
ried women,  as  such  a  vocation  would  bo  rather  incompatible  with  the 
domestic  duties  of  wives.  Now,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  there 
were  but  about  57,000  women  in  that  State  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
25.  So  that  about  st^ven-ei^hihs  of  the  marriageable  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  a  time  of  life  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  love  and  courtship, 
to  pleasure  and  to  hope,  to  home  and  to  society,  are  sent  forth  from  the 
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parental  roof,  to  labor  for  years,  confined  to  over-beated  rooms,  contain* 
ing  a  hundred  persons  each,  confined  to  space  of  five  feet  square,  for 
ihineen  houis  a  day,  under  a  male  overseer,  and  not  permitted  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  a  lover  or  a  relative  in  the  mill,  except  by  the  per* 
mission  of  the  proprietor's  affent,  or  at  the  boarding  house  except  by 
permission  of  the  proprietor's  housekeeper;  for  such  are  the  regulations 
and  condition  of  Lowell.  This  confiuement  to  factories,  postpones  the 
marriage  o(  the  women  of  Massachusetts  to  an  average  of  twenty*- 
thiee  or  twenty-four  years*  I  do  not  know  at  what  age,  precisely^ 
marriages  occur  in  Virginia,  but  the  census  shows  that  Virginia,  with 
fewer  adults,  has  100.000  more  of  children. 

In  determining  the  condition  of  civilised  communities,  it  is  generally 
considered  essential  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  pauperism  ;  not  only 
because  the  paupers  themselves  usually  constitute  a  considerable  clasSi 
but  because  their  number  afiects  vitally  the  condition  of  the  entire  labor- 
ing  class. 

in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  progress  of  pauperism  has  been  rapid. 
In  1830,  the  number  supported  or  relieved  was  15.506.  In  1835  it  was 
38,362^-according  to  Chapin*s  U.  S.  Gazetteer  for  1844.  In  1843  or 
4,  the  number  had  increased  to  about  72,000  permanent,  and  the  same 
number  of  occasional  paupers,  making  a  total  of  144|000,  as  appears 
fiom  the  Journal  of  Commerca  Th^e  were  for  the  whole  State,  and 
Ifaeie  was  thus  one  pauper  lo  every  seventeen  inhabitants.  In  1847, 
there  were  received  at  the  principal  almshouses  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  28.692  persons,  and  eiU'^ior  relief  was  given>  out  of  public 
funds,  to  44,572  persons,  making  a  total  of  73,264.  So  that  about  oim 
perufn  out  of  evtry  five  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  dependent  more 
or  less  on  public  chariiy.  The  total  cost,  that  year,  of  this  pauperism^ 
was  8319,298.88,*  For  this  present  year  of  1849,  the  estimate  is 
9400,000,  according  to  the  mayor's  message. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  appears  by  the  returns,  that  there  were  in  183^ 
5,5S0  paupers,  and  in  1848,  18,693.  These  were  all  in  the  almshouses. 
Those  relieved  out  of  the  almshouses  were  9,817,  making  a  total  of 
28,510.  according  to  the  report  of  the  S<cretary  of  State  of  Massacho- 
setis.  And  the  returns  from  41  towns  are  omitted,  if  allowance  be 
made  for  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Massachusetts,  one  person  out  of 
every  twenty,  is  a  constant  or  occa.«ional  pauper.  It  thus  appears  that 
in  these  two  Slates  pauperism  is  advancing  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  their 
wealth  or  population,  it  has  become  so  great  as  to  include  large  num- 
bers of  able-bodied  men,  who,  it  appeals,  cannot,  oXy  what  is  worse,  will 
nor,  c:jrn  a  subsistence;  and  if  such  t>e  the  case,  what  must  be  the  cnii- 
ditiori  of  the  great  ma5S  of  people,  hanging  on  the  verge  of  pauper* 
ism,  but  withheld  by  an  honorable  pride,  from  applying  for  public 
chaiity. 

No -v.  throiighnut  the  greater  part  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  pau- 
perism is  almost  unknown  I  passed  sofne  time  ago,  the  poorhotise  of 
Campht'li  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  there 
was  not  a  soliuiry  iiiiiiate.  And  I  have  known  a  populous  county  is 
Virginia  to  have  but  one. 


*  Aifaerican  Altnaaac 
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It  has  rrenerally  been  supposed  that  the  paupers  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  are  principally  foreign  emigrants.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In 
the  5,580  paupers  of  Massachusetts  in  1836,  only  1,192  were  of  foreign 
birth — but  little  over  one-fifth,  which  does  not  probably  exceed  the  pro^ 
portion,  then,  of  that  population  in  the  Stale.  In  1845,  of  1,016  per' 
sons  admiued  into  the  almshouses  of  Boston,  490  were  foreign,  of  whom 
382  were  Irish;  but  that  was  the  year  of  Irish  famine.  In  1848,  of 
18,993  paupers  received  into  the  almshouses  of  Massachusetts,  7,413 
were  foreigners.*  We  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  people  of 
that  State  are  foreigners;  in  Boston  there  b  about  one-third. 

When  pauperism  extends  to  the  class  that  are  able  to  labor,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  reduced  to  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
And  hence  the  whole  class  must  be  subjected  to  the  melancholy  and  ter- 
rible  necessity  of  working,  rather  to  avoid  the  poorhouse,  than  of  bet- 
tering  their  condition.  And  the  pauper  in  an  almshouse  is  a  slave. 
He  works  under  a  master,  and  receives  nothing  but  a  subsistence.  And 
there  are  already  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  about  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  persons  in  this  condition;  about  an  equal  number 
occasionally  so,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent^ 
while  the  whole  population  does  not  increase  20  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
Id  Cincinnati  the  number  of  paupers,  permanent  and  occasional,  already 
amounts  to  2,000. 

Whilst  the  property  of  the  North  is  thus  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  this  great  and  growing  burdHO,  and  the  labor  of  the  North 
imist  not  only  assist  in  its  support  also,  but  must  work  in  competition 
with  it,  they  are  subjected  to  another  mighty  evil,  which  springs  fromi 
or  at  least  is  aggravated  by,  the  same  causes,  and  that  is  crime. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  three  penitentiaries  of  New  York, 
Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Blackwell's  Island,  is  about  two  thousand.  In 
the  penitentiary  of  Virginia  th^re  are  only  1 1 1  whites,  99  blacks  This 
indicates  four  times  the  amount  of  crime  m  proportion  to  the  white  pop- 
QJation  in  New  York  as  in  Virginia.  In  M-issachusettt  there  were,  in 
1847,  283  persons  in  the  State  prison,  which  indicates  more  than  twice 
the  crime  in  that  State  as  in  Virginia.  Taking  all  the  New  England 
States  together,  thoir  penitentiary  convicts  are  twice  as  numerous  in 
proportion  to  population,  as  in  Virginia,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  American  Almanac  for  1849.  It  cont  tins  sketches  of  the  criminfld 
statistics  of  the  several  States,  and  is  N«nv  England  authority*  In  Oriio 
there  are  470  persons  in  the  penitentiary^n  Kentucky  130.  Ohio  be* 
ing  25  per  cent,  the  most,  according  to  popul  ition.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  one-half  of  her  convicts  for  the 
last  ten  years,  came  from  the  single  county  i  i   which   Louisville,  her 

Eincipal  town,  is  located — ind  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were 
rn  in  free  States.  So  much  for  the  States  of  the  North.  agriciiltural| 
manufiiciurini;  and  commercial,  old  and  new,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  South,  in  crime.  The  results  are  uniformly  and  largely  in  favor 
of  the  South. 

If  we  turn  to  the  official  reports  of  crime  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
North,  we  behold  a  st-ite  of  sociery  exhibited,  at  which  the  mind  is  ap. 

*  Amefiean  Almanac,  1849:' 
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palled.  In  Boston  the  number  of  persons  annually  arraigned  for  crime 
exceeds  four  thousand,  and  of  this  number  about  one-third  are  females. 
So  that  one  person  out  of  every  fourteen  males,  and  one  out  of  every 
28  females,  is  arrested  annually  for  criminal  ofienses.  There  may  be 
some  who  are  arraigned  more  than  once  a  year,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  many  who  escape  detection  altogether. 

In  New  York  the  proportion  of  crime  is  about  the  same,  some  eighteen 
thousand  persons  having  been  arrested  there  last  year.  Of  these,  it  is 
said,  six  thousand  were  for  drunkenness,  twelve  thousand  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tombs  for  examination,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Of  these,  there  were  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  119 
men  and  17  women — to  the  penitentiary  700  men  and  170  women — 
to  the  city  prison  162  men  and  67  women — total  981  men,  254  women; 
showing  an  amount  of  crime  in  a  single  city,  greater  than  in  all  the 
southern  States  together.  In  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  there  is  not  a 
single  woman — in  the  Virginia,  I  believe  there  is  none. 

The  enormous  amount  of  crime  in  the  eastern  cities,  which  already 
rivals  the  depravity  of  those  of  Europe,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  multi- 
tude of  European  emigrants.  But  the  returns  do  not  sustain  this  plea. 
Of  7,009  persons  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1847,  only  1,165  were  natives  of  foreign  countries.  This  is 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  and  cannot  vary  materially 
from  the  proportions  of  foreign  and  native  population  in  the  State* 

While  the  South  has  been  so  much  more  secure  than  the  North,  in 
life  and  property,  from  individual  crime,  it  has  been  at  least  equally  ex- 
empt from  social  disturbance.  The  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
dissimilarity  of  its  white  and  black  population,  have  not  been  realized. 
The  proportion  of  white  and  black  remains  as  at  first,  about  two  to  one. 
Even  in  Brazil,  where  this  proportion  is  reversed,  where  there  are  two 
blacks  to  one  white,  tranquility  has  reigned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  the  only  two 
nations  on  this  continent  where  African  slavery  prevails,  are  the  only 
two  who  have  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  stable  and  flourishing 
social  and  political  institutions.  In  all  the  Spanish  American  States, 
where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  political  equality  among 
distinct  and  dissimilar  races,  it  has  been  followed  by  incessant  insurrec- 
tion, anarchy,  poverty,  vice  and  barbarism. 

When  the  union  between  the  North  and  South,  under  our  present  con- 
stitution was  formed,  the  social,  .political,  and  economical  operation  of  the 
institutions  peculiar  to  each,  were  matters  of  theory  and  conjecture.  We 
have  now  had  the  experience  of  half  a  century;  and  the  result  is  before 
us  in  the  facts  I  have  presented,  facts  against  which  neither  speculative 
philosophy,  nor  sectional  prejudice,  egotism,  or  fanaticism  can  prevail. 

It  will  be  observed  I  do  not  compare  the  whole  people  of  the  North 
with  the  whole  population  of  the  South.  I  am  now  comparing  the 
whites  only  of  both  sections;  it  being  the  first  object  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
fects of  their  respoctive  institutions  on  the  whites  of  the  two  sections.  I 
do  not  compare  northern  cities  with  southern — but  the  white  people,  ru- 
ral and  urban,  together  of  one  section  with  those  of  the  other.     I  have 

*  American  Almanac,  18^19. 
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referred  more  particularly  to  northern  cities,  because  they  contain  so 
large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  of  northern  population — and  are  the 
boast  and  characteristic  of  the  northern  system.  I  have  also  preferred^ 
to  compare  the  old  States  of  the  sections,  not  only  because  they  are  sim- 
ilar in  climate  and  productions,  but  because  in  them  the  effects  of  the  • 
two  systems  are  more  developed,  and  as  has  been  contended  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  South. 

There  is  a  class  of  topics  of  a  more  intangible  nature,  but  not  the  less 
important,  and  which  are  much  insisted  on  m  this  controversy,  that  now 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered.  It  is  urged  that  religion  and  education 
are  more  prevalent  and  flourishing  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  It 
is  true  that  the  form  of  religion  existing  in  New  England,  and  by  law 
established,  was  extremely  strict  and  self-denying:  as  that  of  Vir- 
ginia— the  Episcopal — was  then  one  of  the  most  indulgent  of  Protest- 
ant sects.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Puritan  character  has  been 
rapidly  degenerating  and  passing  away.  Indeed  the  forms  of  that  faith 
are  no  longer  dominant  in  Boston,  the  ancient  seat  of  its  power,  and  in 
their  place  the  Unitarians  have  prevailed,  and  they  are  gaining  ground 
rapidly  in  New  England.  A  change  has  occurred  in  i  Virginia,  but  a 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  the  Episcopalians,  the  Bap- 
tists are  predommant  in  Virginia.  Thus,  under  the  operation  of  their 
respective  institutions,  the  religion  of  Massachusetts  has  receded  from 
one  of  the  most  strict  to  one  of  the  most  relaxed  systems  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith — while  Virginia  has  advanced  from  one  of  the  most  indul- 
gent to  one  of  the  stricter  forms  of  religious  discipline.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  members  in  all  the  churches  in  the 
several  States.  Virginia  has  about  80,000  of  Baptists  alone:  she  has 
30,000  Methodists,*  and  a  larger  proportion  yet  of  Episcopalians  than 
any  other  State.     Altogether  she  must  have  her  full  proportion. 

But  it  is  in  education  that  the  North  claims  the  great  preeminence 
over  the  South.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
there  were  but  4,448  white  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty  who  could 
not  read  and  write — and  in  Virginia  there  were  58,787.  In  Ohio  there 
were  35,364,  in  Kentucky  40,016.  In  Illinois  27,502,  in  Mississippi 
8,360.  Thus  it  appears  that,  whilst  there  are  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  illiterate  persons  in  the  oldest  southern  as  in  the  oldest  north- 
ern State,  the  proportion  changes  as  we  advance  westward,  until  we 
find  a  greater  proportion  of  them  in  a  new  State  of  the  North  than  in  one 
of  the  South.  And  thus  it  seems  thot,  in  the  new  States,  where  children 
are  not  educated  at  public  expense,  and  where,  therefore,  their  parents 
must  provide  for  them,  the  children  of  the  South  are  better  educated  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  seem,  that  the  emigration  from  the  North  is 
much  more  ignorant  than  the  South.  Still,  however,  the  odds  of  school 
instruction  is  decidedly  with  the  North.  This  results  from  obvious 
causes.  The  territorial  area  of  Virginia  is  probably  nine  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Massachusetts.  If,  therefore,  Virginia  were  disposed  to  adopt 
the  common  school  system,  it  would  require  nine  times  the  school- 
bouses  and  teachers  to  afford  the  same  conveniences  for  attending  school 
that  exist  in  Massachusetts.     Virginia  is  a  thinly -settled,  agricultural 
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State,  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  mountains.  In*  many  places 
there  could' not  be  found  ten  scholars  in  ten  miles  square.  In  sucb 
places  a  population  might  be  able  to  live  comfortably,  but  not  to  estab^ 
lish  a  school,  or  send  their  children  abroad  to  boarding-schools.  Hence 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  witheut  schools.  In  commercial 
and  manufacturing  States,  or  those  of  small  forms  and  dense  agricuhu-^ 
ral  population,  this  evil  is  not  so  much  felt. 

But  Virginia  has  a  system  of  oral  instruction  which  compensates  for 
the  want  of  schools,  and  that  is  her  social  intercourse  The  social  in-- 
tercourse  of  the  South  is  probably  much  greater  than  that  of  any  peo-- 
ple  that  ever  existed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  like  the  numoer  of 
risits  among  the  families  of  a  city  or  even  the  same  square  in  a  city,  as 

grevails  in  the  country  of  the  South.  And  these  visits  are  not  fashiona*^ 
le  calls,  but  last  for  days  and  weeks — and  they  are  the  great  resource 
of  the  South  for  instruction  and  amusement.  It  is  true  that  persons  are 
not  taught  at  such  places  to  read  or  write,  but  they  are  taught  to  think 
and  converse.  They  are  the  occasions  of  interchanging  opinions  and 
diffusing  intelligence;  and  to  perform  the  duties,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  such  intercourse,  to  please,  to  shine,  and  to  captivate,  requires  a  de- 
gree of  mental  culture  which  no  custom  of  the  North  so  much  demands< 
Accordingly  the  South  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  ag- 
ricultural people  distinguished  above  all  others  of  the  present  day  by 
the  elegance  of  their  manners  and  the  intellectual  tone  of  their  so- 
ciety. 

The  North  excels  in  books.    In  history,  she  has  Bancroft,  and  Pres* 
cott;  in  poetry,  Bryant,  Halleck  and   nhittier;  in  criticism,  Everett 
and  Channing.    In  Sculpture,  she  has  produced  a  Powers.  Her  Frank- 
lin has  drawn  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  taught  it  to  play  harro^ 
fessly  around  our  very  hearths — her  Morse  has  even  given  letters  to 
lightning,  and  lightning  to  letters!     The  north  excels  in  the  arts  and 
the  physical  sciences,  in  inventions  and  improvements.    She  excels  in 
associative  action,  not  merely  for  railroads  and  manufactures,  but  for 
literary,  benevolent  and  religious  objects.     I  do  not  desire  to  detract' 
one  iota  from  her  exalted  merits  and  high  civilization.     But  iirindivid-- 
ual  character  and  individual  action,  the  South  excels.    For  a  warm 
heart  and  open  hand,  for  sympathy  of  feeling,  fidelity  of  friendship,  and' 
high  sense  of  honor;  for  knowledge  of  the  sublime  mechanism  of  roan,, 
and  reason  and  eloquence  to  delight,  to  instruct  and  to  direct  him,  the 
South  is  superior;  and  when  the  North  comes  into  action  with  the  South, 
man  to  man,  in  council  or  in  the  field,  the  genius  of  the  South  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to  Calhoun,  from  Washington  to  Tay- 
lor.    And  it  is  to  the  solitude  which  the  rural  life  of  the  South  affords, 
so  favorable  to  reflection  ;  and  it  is  to  the  elevated  rural  society  of  the 
South,  so  favorable  for  the  study  of  human  nature ;  that  we  must  ascribe 
those  qualities  of  persuasion  and  self-command  by  which  her  statesmen 
and  captains  have  moved  the  public  councils,  and  won  so  many  a 
field. 

The  abolition  of  African  slavery  in  the  South  has  been  urged  for  many 
years  by  a  portion  of  northern  people.     And  now  its  restriction  to  its- 
present  territorial  limits  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  almost  every  northern 
State.     The  basis  on  which  this  policy  rests  is  the  assumption  that  slav- 
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ery  rs  sinfol  and  unprofitable.  The  means  now  relied  on  to  arrest  its* 
future  progress  is  not  the  persuasion  of  the  people  of  the  slavehoiding: 
States,  but  the  numerical  power  of  the  free  States  acting  through  the- 
Federal  Qbvernment.  Suppose,  now,  the  South  had* a  majority  of  votes, 
and  were  to  announce  its  determination  to  arrests  (4ie  further  progress 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  pau- 
perism, crime  and  mortality,  what  would  be  the  sentiment  everywhere 
felt  in  the  North?  Why,  one  of  indignation,  scorn  and  resistance. 
Such  does  (he  South  feel  now! 

When  the  North  American  colonies  confederated  for  resistance  to 
Great  Britain,  the  territorial  area  of  the  southern  portion  of  them  was 
648,202  square  miles — 4hat  of  the  northern  only  164.084,  or  about  one- 
fourth  as  large.    Virginia  alone  had,  by  royal  charier,  the  whole  north- 
western territory  in  her  limits,  and,  during  the  war,  had  confirmed  her 
title  by  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  her  own  citizens — who  rescued  even 
Illinois  from  British  power.     But  before  the  present  constitution  was 
formed,  Virginia,  with  a  magnanimity  a-lmost  infatuated,  had  ceded  to 
the  Confederacy,  for  the  formation  of  free  States,  the  whole  north-west- 
ern territory  now  constituting  the  States-of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin,  containing  261,68^1  square  miles,  and  making  the 
territory  of  the  free  States  rather  more  than  that  of  the  slavehoiding. 
The  object  of  this  cession,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  to  equalize 
the  area  of  the  two  sections.     The  acq^uisition  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
added   1,138,103  square  miles  to  our  territory,  of  which,  by  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  the  South  obtained  only  226,013  square  miles,  or 
about  one-fifth — the  other  four-fifths,  notwithstanding  it  came  to  us  as  a 
slavehoiding  province,  were  allotted!  to  the  North,  which  thus  had  ac- 
quired more  than  70(>,000  square  miles  of  territory  over  the  South. 
Florida  and  Oregon  were  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  by  which  the 
South  got  59,268  square  miles,  and  the  North  34 1,463,  making  the  North 
about  1,000,000  square  miles  the  most.     In  1845  Texas  was  annexed,, 
which  added  only  325,520  square  miles  to  the  South,  even  if  all  Texas 
were  included.     In  1848,  we  obtained  526,078  square  miles  more  in  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California.     And  now  the  North  claims* 
the  whole  of  this  also—and  not  only  this  but  half  of  Texas  besides,, 
which  would  make  the  share  of  the  North  exceed  that  of  the  South 
nearly   1,500,000  square  miles;   a  territory  about   equal   in   extent 
to  the  whole  valley   of  the  Mississippi,  and  leaving  the  South  only 
about  8 1 0,8 12  square  miles,  while  the  North  retains  2,097, 1 24,  or  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  I     And  this,  too,  when  the  South  contributed 
her  full  share  of  the  men  and  money  by  which  the  whole  territory 
was  obtained.     In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  South  furnished  an  aver- 
age of  16,714  men  in  each  year,  and  the  North  25,875,  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  their  respective  number  of  citizens,  and  that,  too,  al^ 
though  the  war  was  waged  chiefly  against  the  larpre  cities  of  the  North- 
cities  being,  in  war,  the  most  tempting  and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
attack.     In  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  South  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
volunteers  which  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  entire  force  employed. 
The  revenue  by  which  these  wars  have  been  supported,  the  public  ^ebt 

Said,  and  the  price  for  the  territory  furnished,  has  been  raised  chiefly  by 
aides  which  have  notoriously  operated  designedly  and  incidentally  t> 


914  me  mmm  akd  the  aorm. 

}irf*tftnAK  th«  itAw^tj  and  capital  of  the  North,  and  to  oppress  those  of 

Iff  «fi/;r  all  lbi«|  the  8miih  thoald  sabroit  to  be  plundered  of  her  share 
*4  Ih^  UrniUffy  now  in  ditpute,  when,  as  an  agricaltnFai  people,  she  re- 
•imrffn  Utit  M\  proportion,  ihfi  would  be  recreant  to  her  interests,  her 
iKm«r,  h'^r  right,  her  honor,  and  her  fame — recreant  to  her  history  and 
b^r  dfjininy, 

(hm  of  this  propoii«'d  ohjecta  of  these  northern  reformers  is  to  promote 
tbft  proNjM'riiy  of  tli«5  Boulh.  I  have  shown  that  she  wants  none  of  their 
II id,  nri'l  thnt  there  nre  at  home  thousands  of  criminals  to  reform  and 
biindrifds  (if  thoiimnds  of  paupers  to  be  relieved,  on  whom  their  philan- 
thropy inny  he  rxhnnstfd. 

Ix  It  for  the  welfitro  of  the  slave  they  are  contending?  I  hold  it  to 
be  dm  duty  liVcn  of  hirn  who  undertakes  to  subvert  the  established  onder 
of  ihitiKMi  U)  innnifi^st  at  least  ns  much  respect  for  experience  as  experi- 
tiii^ni,  niid  it  no  hnppens  that  the  experience  of  emancipation  has  been 
rtniplii  ntid  divernifird. 

In  Ilityti,  thn  black,  nfior  extorminnting  the  white  population,  re- 
uinlntMl  iiidriinndent  and  isolated,  the  exclusive  architect  of  its  own  in- 
fltliuiiond  nml  drstiny.  The  rrsult  is  that  they  have  relapsed  into  pris- 
tinti  biiilmriNm.  The  ox|)orts  of  Hayti  amounted  in  1789  to  about 
twrnly-iivn  millions  of  dollnrs— thoy  do  not  now  amount  to  one-tenth  of 
thiit  n\\\n.  Thn  Unytien  contents  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
VninM  for  ii  mere  subsistence,  and  a  mere  hut  for  a  dwelling.  The 
lilttrliH  nnd  inulnttoosaro  at  civil  war,  and  yesterday's  papers  announced 
thnt  nn  army  of  t(),00l)  men  was  advancing  against  the  principal  town, 
IN>rl  «u  !*rinoe. 

Another  plan  of  emancipation  is  to  send  the  liberated  to  Liberia.  But 
Im.iidos  the  ox|wn90  of  such  a  system,  which  renders  it  impracticable,  it 
i»  ntiombHl  with  the  death  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  emi* 
4tr«ni»  bv  the  e\>art  fever 

Tho  tiui^l  plan  attr^miited  is  that  by  the  British,  in  their  West  Indies; 
ih««  nUn  of  gradual  abolition  by  apprenticeship  and  ultimate  equality  of 
UlaoK  and  white;  and  this  also  has  failed.  The  exports  of  Jamaica 
hav^  ttlre.idy,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  experiment,  fallen  one-half. 
*rhe  t^ejjroes  refuse  to  work,  even  for  high  wages,  hevond  what  is  ne- 
etviMrv  lor  meiy*  subsi;$lence«  the  planters  are  bankrupt,  plantations  are 
Already  abandomxi.  and  the  island  is   hastening   to  the  condition  of 

*rhe  txHmh  p):in  of  emancipation  is  that  which  has  bees  gx>ing  on 
XV  ah  u«  ThM  ^M  manumission  by  the  \vi!l  of  the  roa^itr.  the  TrHdman 
ii^UAuuuc  wiih  Mack  and  whiter  or  $eekin^  other  States^  This  eiperi- 
wewj  h^s  no:  saocc^leJ  The  eman.^>aT<^]  slave  dc*es  cot  appear  lo  be 
wi'imij  u^  jyTVnn  the  amoxm:  of  wv^rk  neiiressairT  ioeaaV;e  bim  to  coai- 
v^v  *Wx^^^y**t\^,:y  n  ::h  ;he  wh):e  hKN-Yr  In  ih*'S:s:f  of  Ni  tt  Yofk,  tbf 
<\vvjj«K«?v«  N\>fi,!V*->fvi  :hf  r-cht  o:'  SiidT^^  en  ^.-^c^^^r^  7*-r5ccs  c«ii:!i? 
♦i>>,''  w  or,K  c:  rvr«!r::T  \\<  Hi  th^  c:t  ^f  N?  tt  York,  hs  lf4;r^  e«:  i" 
tts^,^.^^  xN<0TV\\  ;wv  f.  ;hfrf  >Mrere  vr'.y  1  Js5  vvc**:?:  a»i  sc-:w  jcisaiai- 
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fact  that  of  386,293  free  persons  of  color  in  1840,  nearly  half  H  83,766) 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  slave  States,  where,  certainly,  as  a  class,  they 
are  treated  with  no  peculiar  favor,  in  Massachusetts,  where  so  much 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  them,  they  cannot  or  will  not  live.  There 
are  less  now  of  them  in  Boston  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
both  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  there  are  ten  times  as  many  free  col- 
ored people  in  the  penitentiary  as  their  proportion  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Is  it,  then,  for  the  sake  of  such  emancipation  as  the  West  Indian, 
which  results  in  idleness,  barbarism,  and  civil  war  among  the  blacks, 
or  for  the  Liberian,  which  exterminates,  or  the  American,  which 
subjects  them  to  crime  and  want,  that  Philanthropy  would  undertake  to 
overturn  the  unrivaled  system  of  southern  civilization. 

But  wc  are  told  that  slavery  is  an  evil.  Well,  so  is  war  an  evil,  and 
so,  perhaps,  is  government  itself  an  evil,  since  it  also  is  nn  abridgment 
of  liberty.  But  one  of  the  first  objects  of  our  of  constitution  is  to  pro- 
vide for  war-^for  the  common  defense.  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  prefer  the  evil  of  war  to  the  greater  evils  of  neing  plundered  and 
subdued.  They  prefer  the  evil  of  government  to  the  greater  evil  of  an- 
archy. So  the  people  of  the  South  prefer  slavery  to  the  evils  of  a  dense 
manufacturing  and  commercial  population,  which  appear  to  be  inevita- 
ble without  it;  and  the  black  man  may  prefer  the  slavery  of  the  South 
to  the  want,  the  crime,  the  barbarism  and  blood,  which  attend  his  race 
in  all  other  countries.  In  the  practical  affairs  of  human  life  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  choice  of  evils  is  frequently  all  that  is  in  our  power.  Good 
and  evil  in  fact  become  relative,  and  not  positive,  terms.  And  the  ne- 
cessity is  recognized  by  the  example  of  our  Savior,  who  applied  the  ex- 
treme remedy  of  the  lash  to  the  money-changets  who  profaned  the 
temple.  It  is  consistent  for  a  rigid  sect  like  the  Quakers  to  oppose  slav- 
ery, because  they  proscribe  and  repudiate  war  and  luxury  and  all 
other  evils.  And  we  may  all  hope  for  the  time  to  come,  when  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  South,  and  those  of 
pauperism,  crime  and  mortality  in  the  North,  will  be  greatly  mitiga- 
ted or  abolished.  But  the  North  can  now  make  no  protest,  because  the 
luxurious  system  of  northern  civilization  not  only  subjects  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  unwonted  labor  and  privation,  but  actually  sacri- 
fices in  peace  a  greater  amount  of  life  than  is  ui^ually  expended  by  com- 
munities at  war. 

If  then  the  welfare  of  neither  white  nor  black  in  the  South  would  be 
promoted  by  the  restriction  or  abolition  of  slavery,  would  the  prosperity 
of  the  North  be  advanced?  The  only  thing  of  which  the  North  com- 
plains on  its  own  account,  is  the  ratio  of  representation  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  the  South  a  vote  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  blacks. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  the  North  has  a  monopoly  of  foreign  emigration.  This  amounted 
ns  we  have  seen,  from  1829  to  1840,  to  a  million  and  a  half,  including 
its  increase.  In  the  previous  thirty  years  it  must  have  been,  with  its  in- 
crease to  this  day,  at  least  half  a  million  more.  Since  1840  it  has 
anioimied  to  a  million  besides.  So  that  the  North  has  the  vote  and  the 
power  of  three  millions  of  people  against  the  political  power  which  slav- 
ery now  confers,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  a  white  population  only  of 
about  two  millions. 
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And  furthermore,  by  the  peciiliar  agricultural  employment  of  south- 
.ern  iodustry  aod  capital,  the  South  is  a  customer  and  consumer  of  north- 
ern manufactures  and  .commerce»  and  of  north-western  agriculture. 
Abolish  slavery,  and  conTert  the  South  into  a  people  of  mechanics,  arii- 
zans  and  merchants,  and  instead  of  being  a  customer  she  becomes  a  com- 
petitor of  the  other  section.  And  if  the  march  of  pauperism,  crime  and 
mortality,  of  the  North  be  so  great  now,  what  would  it  be  then? 

Tbe  condition  of  modern  civilization  is  far  more  laborious  and  op- 
pressive than  the  ancient  The  seats  of  ancient  science  and  the  arts 
were  in  the  mild  climates  of  the  Afediterranean  shore,  or  in  the  south 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  And  in  America  the  ruins  of  her  unrecorded  civ- 
ilization arc  to  be  found  in  Palenqueand  Copan,  all  in  a  similar  climate. 
The  genius  of  England  has  carried  civilization  to  a  more  northern  lati- 
(tude,  and  that  of  America  has  extended  it,  if  not  higher  in  latitude,  to  a 
^ill  more  rigorous  climate  than  that  of  England.  The  wants  of  such  a 
climate  are  great  and  imperious.  The  cost  of  fuel  alone  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  exceeds  816,000,000  annually.  The  clothing  must  be  much 
warmer,  the  houses  more  substantial,  the  food  more  nourishing,  and  all 
floore  expensive  than  a  milder  climate.  And  this  great  augmentation  of 
the  burthens  of  civilized  life,  must  be  borne  in  the  North  by  freemen, 
not  as  of  old,  by  slaves.  Hence  have  we  seen  the  fearful  struggle  of 
northern  labor  for  subsistence ;  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid  it  has 
derived  from  modern  machinery  and  invention.  But  take  from  that  labor 
the  custom,  and  subject  it  to  the  competition  of  the  South,  where  so  much 
less  is  required  for  subsistence,  and  that  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  result 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  present  system  of  the  North  as  to  that  of  the 
South.  These  two  great  systems  have  grown  up  together.  That  of  the 
North  could  not  have  so  much  expanded  without  a  market  in  southern 
agriculture — nor  could  this  have  grown  so  great,  but  for  the  demand  and 
supplies  of  the  North.  Together  they  have  flourished — together  they 
must  falter  and  fall.  To  restrict,  therefore,  the  territorial  extension  of  the 
South,  and  by  circumscribing  its  indiistry  render  it  unprofitable,  is  to 
restrict  and  paralyze  the  prosperity  of  the  North  in  all  Its  departments. 
Together  these  institutions  have  marched  harmoniously  to  that  emi- 
nence and  success  which  have  won  the  prosperity  of  both  at  home,  and 
extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world  abroad.  If  either  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  the  other,  the  crime  would  not  only  be  fratricide — it  would 
be  suicide ;  and  over  the  moldering  ruins  of  both  would  deserve  to  be 
written  tbe  epitaph  :  Here  were  a  people  who  disputed  about  the  capacity 
of  tbe  African  for  liberty  and  civilization,  and  did  oot  themselves  possess 
ihe  capacity  to  preserve  their  own^ 
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ART.  v.— EDDCATION  FOR  PRACTICAL  LIFE.** 

Prominent  importance  should  be  given  to  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science  in  every  system  of  Education, 

The  rudiments  of  mathematics  may  be  taught  io  such  4i  manner  as 
Co  educate  the  intellectual  bculties  at  as  early  on  age  as  those  of  any 
other  science.  The  idea  of  number  is  among  the  first  which  the  mind 
conceives,  and  in  supplying  a  symbol  to  express  it  (which  may  be  done 
at  a  very  tender  age),  this  mental  training  is  begun.  The  child  must 
deserve  and  compare  these  symbols  before  he  can  apprehend  their  mean- 
ing or  pronounce  their  name.  The  diflerence  in  value  of  the  same  sym- 
bol, according  to  position,  necessitates  the  same  intellectual  process  as 
that  by  which  the  mind  conceives  a  just  discrimination  between  the  va- 
rying conditions  of  any  subject  of  inquiry  before  judgment,  and  this  ex- 
ercise has  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  the  Alphabet  of  Arithmetic  and 
of  Logic. 

As  the  student  advances,  this  parallel  training  in  English  scholarsbij) 
and  mathematical  science  progresses  with  him.  The  whole  art  of  rea- 
soning, says  Lavoisier,  is  but  a  language  well  arranged  and  algebra 
the  most  perfect.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  careful  student  of  its  meth- 
ods, who  did  not  approve  the  sentiment  Its  notation  is  at  once  simple 
and  powerful,  while  the  general  construction  of  language  follows  in 
fftrict  analogy  with  its  laws.  Symbols  are  combined  to  form  words  m 
the  expressions  which  represent  quantity,  and  these  in  sentences  express- 
ing equality  or  the  contrary,  in  every  degree.  The  rules  of  algebra  are 
but  so  many  deductions  of  reason,  and  its  examples  the  illustrations  of 
their  truth. 

The  study  of  Geometry  opens  the  widest  field  for  this  drill  in  the  ait 
of  reasoning.  The  young  student  is  assured  at  every  step  as  he  passes 
from  judgment  to  judgment  through  the  complete  argument,  and  is 
guarded  by  habit  against  hasty  deductions,  while  its  accurate  phraseolo- 
gy exhibits  the  most  forcible  illustrations  of  the  compass  of  language. 
None  can  comprehend,  in  the  fullness  of  their  import,  the  simplest  defi- 
nitions of  Geometry,  without  such  an  exercise  in  precision  of  expression 
as  is  met  with  nowhere  else.  The  study  of  the  mathematics,  however 
abstract,  tends  to  give  a  proper  balance  to  the  mind,  in  the  cukivatioo  of 
that  power  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  separate  the  qualities  and 
attributes  of  objects,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  classification.  It  is  a  mis- 
take often  made,  to  suppose  this  process  unduly  severe.  It  is  natural  to 
man  as  an  intellectual  being.  Its  office  is  clearly  discerned  in  evety 
mental  act  Without  it  all  knowledge  is  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments and  confined  to  individual  things.  For,  how  shall  we  determine 
'^  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,"  as  Locke  has  it,  in  any 
valuable  sense,  without  such  an  acquaintance  with  their  attributes  as  this 
function,  only,  can  give.     Here  imagination  shapes  her  material  for  the 

•Having  been  favored  by  our  friend,  Col.  Francis  W.  Capers,  President  of  the 
Military  Institntc  of  Kentucky,  with  the  perusal  of  his  aole  Introductory  Ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair  in  that  Institution,  we  appropriate  .from  the  manu- 
ficripts,  which  were  not  intended  by  him  for  print,  uie  following  pages.  They 
will  lose  no  interest  with  whatever  class  of  rnders. 
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splendid  structures  of  the  Arts,  in  Poetry,  Painting,  Music  or  Architec- 
ture, and  from  this  source  Memory  derives  that  philosophical  arrange- 
ment of  facts  which  links  them  together  by. affiliation  in  kind,  according 
to  true  and  important  relations. 

Immediately  connected  with  these  faculties  of  abstraction  and  general- 
ization, and,  indeed,  superinduced  by  them,  is  the  power  of  analysis — 
reason's  sense  of  vision  hi  all  the  creative  efibrts  of  the  intellect.  It  is 
true  that  no  one  field  of  research  or  of  learning  can  appropriate  their 
cultivation  exclusively,  but  it  is  especially  within  the  province  of  mathe- 
matical studies.  There  analysis  is  most  rigid  and  the  mental  habit  best 
secured.  How  important  the  acquisition  I  Pope  says  he  lisped  in  num- 
bers. Here  was  genius ;  but  many  a  blotted  manuscript  attests  the  labor 
of  a  scrutinizing  analysis  upon  the  most  admired  performances  of  his 
maturer  years.  And  Byron,  the  embodyment  of  genius-r-a  bard  whose 
soul  was  fire — wrote  no  stanza  of  his  Cnilde  Harold  without  interlinea- 
tion. Why  should  genius  feel  such  uncertainty  in  giving  utterance  to 
conceptions  of  power,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  most  exquisite  sentiment, 
the  suolimest  imagery — the  whole  array  of  figurative  language — are  sub- 
jects of  analysis  equally  with  the  most  elaborate  deductions  of  reason. 
Without  it,  grace,  delicacy,  splendor,  have  no  fitness,  no  appreciable 
substance  in  the  arts.  Uncheciced  by  this  curb  of  criticism,  Imagination 
cannot  perform  her  perfect  office,  but  strays  away  from  truths  in  pointless 
ramblings.  Without  it,  the  games  of  the  Falesstra  had  furnished  riothing 
io  painting  and  sculpture— no  ideal  of  beauty  to  the  Greek — no  mieh 
names  to  glory  as  those  of  a  Phidias,  a  Zeuxis,  or  an  Apelles. 

In  whatever  cultivates  this  habit  of  analysis,  we  observe  a  suitable 
preparation  for  successful  study  in  mental  and  natural  science.  Indeed 
these  sciences  owe  to  analysis  whatever  advance  they  have  made  beyond 
the  merest  initials  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  safety  lamp  of  Bacon,  by 
whose  light  the  labyrinthal  intricacies  of  the  human  intellect  were  ex- 
plored, until  successive  charts  supplied  material  for  a  classification  of  its 
functions  and  their  positive  description.  By  its  light  the  inner  caverns 
of  the  human  heart  are  searched,  the  motives  of  action  and  the  power 
•of  passion  unmasked,  that  man  may  know  himself. 

If  we  look  to  the  material  world,  how  vast  and  sublime  its  achieve- 
ments 1  By  its  aid.  Astronomy  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  the  Ptole- 
maic net,  and  rising  in  the  majesty  of  simple  truth,  divested  heaven's 
bright  orbs  of  the  dark  mantle  of  magic  and  mystery  with  which  As- 
trology had  robed  them,  and  revealed  the  single  principle  which  binds 
the  spheres  in  one  harmonious  system.  We  owe  it  to  this  power,  that 
Geology  abandoned  the  vain  and  often  impious  dogmas  of  the  Cosmog- 
onists,  and  by  limiting  her  investigations  to  the  crust  of  the  earthy  con- 
structed a  noble  science  upon  the  data  which  it  furnishes. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  cause  in  tracing  its  effects.  We  refer 
them  all  to  a  proper  mental  developement  and  claim  for  mathematical 
studies,  that  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  training.  It  is  not  how- 
ever in  this  view  only,  that  they  possess  prime  importance,  as  educa- 
tional agents.  The  student  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  algebra, 
geometry  and  the  trigonometries  has  the  whole  science  of  mechanical 
philosophy  and  astronomy  within  his  grasp.  Not  in  the  profitless  sense 
of  a  mere  collection  of  phrases  (profitless  to  practical  life  although  they 
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embody  facts),  but  because  of  his  power  to  apply  their  principles  when- 
ever pleasure  or  necessity  demand.  He  is  able  to  delineate  the  topogra- 
phy of  a  country  and  run  its  bounding  lines.  He  appropriates  mechan- 
ical agents  in  construction,  with  a  confidence  which  experience  does  not 
weaken.  The  heavens  become  his  familiar  home.  He  names  their 
constellations,  but  from  Reason^  to  whose  far-seeing  eye  they  have  pro- 
vided points  of  observation,  whence  to  descry  the  comet  in  the  depths 
of  infinite  space — to  mark  the  path  of  its  progress  across  the  orbit  of  the 
spheres,  pronounce  its  name,  or  prophesy  its  periods. 

Such  information  would  fit  a  man  for  usefulness  in  society  and  com- 
pel the  respect  of  his  fellows,  though  he  could  not  construe  a  Latin  sen- 
tence or  name  the  letters  of  the  Greek. 

Is  he  a  lawyer?  Apart  from  their  influence  upon  his  mind,  the  mer- 
its of  a  thousand  cases  depend  upon  the  principles  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  Is  he  a  physician?  How  shall  he  hold  with  credit 
to  himself,  that  position  of  eminence  in  his  profession  which  every  one 
should  strive  to  attain — how  shall  he  practice  understandingly  without 
this  aid  ? 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  frame^ ''  the  perfect  work  of  an  unerring 
Engineer ''  (as  Dr.  Arnott  expresses  it),  is^  the  concentration  of  all  the 
mechanical  principles  developed  fa  nature'about  him.  The  human  bo- 
d^  alive,  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  fluids  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pneu- 
matics, acoustics  and  optics,  to  understand  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  res- 
piration and  in  utterance,  or  the  phenomena  of  sight  and  hearing ;  whilst 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  botany,  are  elements  so  essential  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  that  ignorance  of  their  principles  is  ruin^  without  the 
oflice  of  the  friendly  label.  Is  he  an  agriculturist,  a  planter  or  farmer? 
They  unfold  the  nature  of  his  soil,  and  give  the  world's  experience  up- 
on the  quality  of  manures  and  their  adaptation  to  the  culture  of  his 
grain — the  mfluence  of  climate  and  varying  seasons  upon  the  objects 
of  his  daily  care  and  toil.  And  shall  the  clergyman,  vested  with  the 
high  ministrations  of  his  holy  office,  neglect  these  sciences — when,  with- 
out them,  he  cannot  hope  to  conquer  an  infidel  adversary  or  wrest  from 
his  hands  the  implements  of  specious  argument  with  which  his  faith  is 
assailed.  No  I  Let  him  have  them,  and  besides  the  power  of  stronger 
argument,  his  spirit  shall  catch  a  holier  inspiration  from  a  jiuiit  view  of 
the  majesty  of  his  God  whose  Spirit  moved  on  chaos,  in  the  beginning,  to 
create  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
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Washixotox  Citt. 

JIf  V  Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  as  to  the  progrem  of  my  Histoiy  of 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  I  send  you  inclosed  tne  proof-8hed»  of  pa^<) 
352  and  .353,  containing  the  finale  of  Law's  scheme,  which  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
men  of  the  typogp^phy  and  mechanical  execution.    In  a  note  on  page  352,*  you 


*  The  following  !■  the  note : 

Amonf;  the  varloui  mtmnM  employed  at  tbie  time  to  derive  reretioe  from  Lo«iekD«,wii  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  leaves  oftbe  Caaeiiia,  or  PrlmoiGlaber  of  Lioacus,  Into  Europe,  ae  a 
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will  see  an  account  of  one  of  the  expedients  employed  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  India  Company's  shares,  which  you  m&j,  if  you  please,  publish  in  your 
Review :  it  was  no  other  than  an  attempt  to  introauce  into  Europe,  as  a  suDsti- 
tute  for  tea  and  co£fee,  the  leaves  of  the  Oassina  or  Yoppon,  a  well  known  plant 
ffrowing  abundsintly  on  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  and  other  southern  States.  I 
nope  to  be  able  to  finish  the  printing  of  the  Histoiy,  down  to  the  American 
Revolution,  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year:  this  will  form  a  complete  work, 
in  a  volume  of  about  SSO  pages.  It  is  nearly  all  written  to  the  present  day,  but 
whether  I  shall  print  the  remainder,  or  not,  must  depend  on  my  health,  and  on 
other  circumstances.  The  work  was  commenced  by  me  six  years  ago,  as  a 
History  of  Texas  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  no  satisfactoiy  account  of  that  country 
could  be  conveyed,  without  constant  reference  to  what  took  place  in  Louisiana ; 
and  Louisiana  was  at  first  only  a  portion  of  Florida.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  separate  the  earl^  history  or  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  northern  sides 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  understand  any  events  of  importance,  occurring  in 
one  portion,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  another,  perhaps  at  a 
very  distant  period. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  be  thus  able  to  offer  to  the  public  a  connected 
history  of  that  most  interesting  division  of  our  continent,  from  its  first  discoverjr; 
embracing  the  particulars  of  the  expeditions  and  settlements  of  Europeans  in 
those  countries,  and  showing  the  erocts  produced  upon  their  advancemtet  in 
population  and  general  prosperity,  by  the  various  disputes  and  agreements  be- 
tween theffovemmcnts  of  the  civilized  nations,  exercising  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  those  disputes,  and  to  the  treaties  by 
which  they  were  terminated,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  subjects  of  the  histonr. 
The  progress  of  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  these  countries,  is  also  carefully 
traced ;  and  accounts  are  given  of  expeditions  for  discoveiy  and  conauest,  along 
the  coast  and  through  the  interior,  to  which  no  allusion  has  hitherto  oeen  made, 
in  any  work  in  the  English  languaee ;  while  new  views,  founded  upon  new 
facts,  will  appear,  in  illustration  of  me  course  of  the  expeditions  already  often 
described.  Many  new  facts  and  views  are  presented  on  those  points,  affording 
data  for  the  determination  of  several  vexatious  questions  of  territorial  limits, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  agitated  our  country  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  its  national  existence  and  still  remain  unsettled. 

In  order  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  early  records,  relating  to  that  part  of 
America,  have  been  studied,  I  send  you  an  extract  ^m  my  work,  containing 
the  account  of  the  Second  ntU  rf  the  iipaniardt^  to  the  MotUn  of  the  Mtuiutppi, 
made  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  has  been 
hitherto  universally  regarded,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  great  river,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  whose  supposed  discovery,  an  artist  of  much  talent  is  now  em- 
ployed bj[  our  government  in  painting  a  picture,  to  adorn  the  hidls  of  the  na- 
tional leg[i8lature.  This  extract  you  may  also  publish,  if  you  wish,  in  your 
Commercial  Review.  Many  other  facts  far  more  important  will  be  established 
in  my  work  with  no  less  certainty,  though  equally  at  variance  with  what  is  now 
received  without  question  as  history. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  the  success  of  your  efforts,  to  have  the  local  history 
of  the  various  towns  and  parishes  of  your  State  written  by  those  residing  in 
them :  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  this,  as  it  will  render  your  Review  a  reposi- 
tonr  of  valuable  materials  for  history. 

Mr.  Balestiur,  our  Consul  at  Singapore,  whose  letter  on  the  cultivation  of 

subsliiuto  for  lea.  Theiie  leaves,  the  produce  of  a  gmall  tree,  bearing  red  berriev,  called  Apaia- 
chine  by  the  French,  and  Yappon  by  the  Enflisb,  were  roach  aaed  in  decoction  by  the  Indiana 
on  the  whole  coast  o(  America,  aouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  a  tonic  and  relirifnge;  and  they 
are  universally  employed  in  the  same  way,  at  I  be  present  time.  In  the  lower  {lartR  of  NortJi 
Carolina.  The  leaves  are  gathered  In  the  summer  and  dried,  or  raiber  parched  over  the  fire, 
after  which  they  are  boiled,  and  the  decoction,  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic,  is  taken  hot  In 
the  same  quantity  and  manner  as  tea.  A  particular  description  of  the  plant  and  Its  use,  with  a 
colored  engraving  of  it,  may  be  found  in  ••Catesby^s  Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  toI.  2,  page 
57.  It  Is  al«o  described  by  Charlevoix,  in  the  account  of  the  plants  of  Louisiana,  attarbeJ  to 
his  Iliitoire  ile  la  Nouvelle  France.  »« It  began,**  says  the  learned  and  gpiriiuel  Jesuit,  In  his 
letters,  «•  to  acquire  great  reputation  at  Paris,  at  the  time  of  my  departure  (1721) :  but  that  was 
a  bad  time  for  reputations  and  fortunes  of  all  klDiis:  they  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
created.*' 
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sagar  in  the  East  Indies  yon  published  in  April  last,  was  here  a  short  time 
since.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  jour  Review,  and  says  that  jour  articles  on 
the  mode  of  cultivating  sugar  in  Louisiana,  have  produced  a  great  improvement 
in  that  branch  of  industry  in  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  B.  is  an  excellent,  enlight- 
ened and  interesting  man,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  to  your  society,  should 
he  visit  New  Orleans,  as  he  proposes. 

With  my  oest  wishes  I  am,  sir,  truly  yours. 
To  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esq.,  ifew  Orleans.  Robket  Qrxxnhow. 

SECOND  VISIT    OF    THE  SPANIARDS   TO   THE  MOUTH  OF   THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  first  discovered  in  1519  by  Alonzo 
de  Pineda,  who  gave  it  the  nanae  of  Rio  del  Espiritu  Santo,  as  clearly 
proved  in  the  History  of  Florida,  Louisiana  ana  Texas,  from  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  voyage  and  the  chaH  anne;Led  to  it,  of  which  a  fac* 
simile  is  preserved.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Panfilo  de  Narvaez 
landed  with  several  hundred  men  on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  which  was 
most  probably  the  same  now  called  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence  they  marched  northward  to  a 
country  called  Apalache,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
been  the  south-east  portion  of  the  State  of  4>labama.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  suffering  from  want  of  food,  and  undeceived  as  to  the  hope 
of  finding  rich  nations  to  be  plundered,  they  built  boats  on  a  bay  named 
by  them  Baia  de  Cavallos,  in  commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  now  known  as  Chocta- 
hatchee  Bay,  communicating  w|:h  Pensacola  Bay  on  the  west  by  Santa 
Rosa  Sound.  With  their  departure  from  this  place  begins  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  History,  for  which  the  only  authority  is  the  narra- 
tive published  hy  Alvan  Nunez  de  Vaca,  the  treasurer  of  th6  expedition 
and  one  of  the  four  survivors  of  the  party  engaged  in  iL 

''  From  the  place  of  embarkation  the  Spaniards  pursued  their  voyage 
toward  the  west  for  seven  days,  before  reaching  the  open  Gulf,  which 
they  at  length  entered  through  a  strait,  between  the  mainland  and  an 
island — most  probably  through  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Pensacola, 
which  is  just  ninety  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Ghocta-hatchee.  Thence  they  continued  their  navigation  westward 
along  the  coast,  suffering  constantly  from  insufficiency  of  food,  and  often 
from  thirst,  as  their  horse-skin  boules  proved  useless ;  and  they  were 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  have  severe  combats  with  the  natives,  in  order 
to  procure  fresh  water. 

'^  Wending  their  way  thus  slowly  along  the  coast,  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  had  reached  a  small  cluster  of  islands  near  the  main- 
land, where  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party  of  natives  in  ca- 
noes, who  chased  them  during  the  whole  day,  and  annoyed  them  con- 
skierably  by  voUies  of  stones  and  arrows.  '  Thus,*  writes  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  in  his  narrative,  *  we  continued  our  voyage  through  that  day  PNo- 
vember  1st]  until  the  hour  of  vespers;  when,  my  boat  being  the  Tore- 
most,  I  observed  a  point  of  land,  beyond  which  was  a  very  great  river, 
and  I  halted  at  an  islet  off  the  point,  to  wait  for  the  other  bonis.  The 
governor  [Narvaez],  however,  would  not  come  up,  but  chose  rather  to 
remain  in  a  bay  very  near,  where  were  many  small  islands;  and  there 
we  joined  company,  and  took  upfreth  waitr  from  ike  $ea  into  which  ih$ 
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river  poured  in  a  iorrenL  As  we  had  eaten-  our  corn  raw  for  too  days, 
we  landed  upon  the  island  to  parch  some ;  but  finding  no  wood  there, 
we  agreed  to  go  to  the  river  beyond  the  point,  a  league  distant:  on 
goin^  there,  however,  the  current  was  so  violent  that  we  were  entirely 
unable  to  enter,  and  were  driven  nway  from  the  land,  notwithstanding 
ail  our  efforts  and  labor  to  reach  it.'  % 

"  The  river  here  mentioned  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  only  stream  flowing  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  or  into  any  other 
sea  from  North  America,  the  waters  of  which  remain  so  pure  and  un- 
mixed with  those  of  the  sea,  as  to  be  potable  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  their  outlet.  This  outlet  had  been  already  seen,  in  1519,  by  Pine- 
da, who  represented  it  on  his  chart,  under  the  name  of  Rio  del  Espiritu 
Santo ;  or  the  merit  of  discovering  the  greatest  river  of  North  America, 
if  not  of  the  whole  world,  should  have  been  assigned  to  Panfik)  de  Nar- 
vaez  and  Cabeza  de  Vaca.'* 


ART.  VII.-DYKE8  AND  LEVEES  OF  HOLLAND  AND  LOUISIANA. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  OP  HOLLAND  AND  LOUISIANA  CONTRASTED; 
SYSTEMS  OF  DRAINAGE.  AND  HYDRAULIC  ADMINISTRATIONS;  AMSTTERDAM 
AND  NEW  0RLCAN8;  DRAINING  MACHINES, COST  AND  EFFICACY;  INDUS- 
TRY OF  HOLLAND,  ETC. 

There  are  but  few  parts  of  the  old  world  which,  for  a  Louisianian, 
can  possess  as  much  interest  as  Holland.  A  country  mostly  below  the 
level  to  which  the  bordering  sea  rises  during  high  tides ;  where  the  land 
is  so  wet  and  marshy  that,  even  after  the  most  skillful  draining,  no  build- 
ing can  stand  unless  erected  on  piles ;  but  which  by  a  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  dykes  and  canals  has  contrived  to  conquer  these  natural  disad- 
vantages and  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  is  not 
only  calculated  to  attract  the  aUcntion  of  all  reflecting  men,  but  is  an 
appropriate  subject  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  those  who  inhabit  re- 
gions somewhat  similarly  situated. 

The  resemblance  between  Holland  and  lower  Louisiana  is,  at  first 
sight,  striking;  but  an  attentive  observer  can  soon  perceive  that  the  na- 
tural obstacles  against  which  we  have  to  contend  here,  are  quite  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  those  that  have  been  overcome  by  the 
Dutch.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Maese  and  ascending  the  river 
as  far  as  Rotterdam,  the  main  features  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are 
strongly  recalled  to  the  mind :  it  is  the  same  low-land  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  sand-hills  near  the  sea  board,  the  same  dead  level.  The 
marshy  shores  of  the  river,  covered  with  small  willows,  represent  our 
sand-bars;  while  the  fields  are  protected  from  overflows  by  dykes  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  our  levees.  The  resemblance,  however,  goes  no 
further,  for  there  are  no  forests:  the  land  having  been  originally  too  low 
to  permit  their  natural  growth;  but  in  lieu  or  them  the  characteristic 
wind-mills  are  seen,  and  meadows  covered  with  fine  cattle  and  detached 
houses  imbosomed  in  trees.  The  dykes,  or  dams  as  they  are  called,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  our  levees,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  soil,  are  gene- 
rally so  high  that  they  look,  at  a  distance,  like  fortifications,  erected  to 
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repel  the  attackfi  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The  upper  surface  of  the  main 
dyk^s  is  wide  enough  to  be  used  as  roads,  where  two  carriages  can  be 
driven  abreast. 

Holland  is  intersected  by  numerous  gulfs,  lakes  and  marshes;  and 
the  extent  of  the  two  last  is  continually  increasing,  either  by  inundations 
or  by  digging  the  peat  which  is  the  common  fuel  of  the  country.  The 
largest  of  the  gulfs,  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  as  extensive  as  one  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
sand  at' the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  backed  up  the  water  on  the  ad- 
jacent marshes.  Several  rivers,  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  in  Europe, 
pass  through  its  territory  and  separating  into  numerous  channels,  form 
broad  estuaries  at  their  entrance  into  the  ocean.  Of  the  ten  provinces 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  Quelderlaod,  Utrecht  and  Overyssel 
have,  comparatively,  higher  lands:  the  others  are  considered  as  the  low- 
est inhabited  parts  of  the  world.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
in  Holland,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  provinces  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  kingdom,  water  occupies  more  space  than  land  ;  and 
that  land  may  be  said  to  be  artificial,  for  a  part  of  it  would  be  almost 
constantly  covered  with  more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water,  if  not  protected 
against  inundation  by  the  most  unceasing  labor,  aided  by  science  and 
immense  out- lays. 

In  that  portion  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  behind  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  which  the  draining  company  has  underuiken  to  reclaim,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  by  accurate  surveys  and  levels,  that  the  lowest  part 
of  the  swamp  is  one  foot  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Pontchartrain  at 
low  tide.  The  vast  extent  of  marsh,  trembling  prairie  and  swamp,  which 
stretches  in  every  direction  between  the  sea  shore  and  our  arable  lands, 
is  known  to  be«  almost  everywhere,  higher  than  the  usual  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  cultivated  part  of  the  State  is  several  feet  above  it,  even  du- 
ring the  greatest  swells  occasioned  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 

The  name  of  the  province  of  Zealand  (Zee,  sea)  shows  that  it  is  a 
land  rescued  from  the  ocean.  It  is  said  to  be  ^  more  completely  inclos- 
ed by  and  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  water  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  mariner,  in  approaching,  sees  only  the  points  of  the 
spires,  peeping  above  the  immense  dykes  which  defend  them  from  inun- 
dation." 

The  Dutch  have  given  the  world  a  splendid  exemplar  of  what  men 
can  achieve,  even  in  the  most  unpropitious  country,  when  to  great  per- 
severance and  industry,  they  can  add  steady  and  economical  habits. 
Placed  so  near  the  sea  as  they  are,  and  at  the  entrance  of  large  rivers 
b^  which  the  interior  of  the  most  improved  States  in  Europe  can  be  ea- 
sily reached,  their  main  exertions  have  been  naturally  directed  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  in  both  of  which  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  shippinfir 
of  Europe  was  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  tons,  theirs  was  computed 
at  900,000,  or  nearly  one-haif  of  the  whole.  Mr.  McCulloch  is  even 
of  opinion  that,  at  that  time,  the  foreign  commerce  and  naviffatkni  of 
Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  besides,  ^  and  yet/'  he  ob- 
serves, "the  country  which  was  then  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce  had 
no  native  produce  to  export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing/' 
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The  natural  growth  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  rival  nations, 
and  various  political  causes  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  notes  to 
examine,  have  stripped  Holland  of  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce  she 
once  possessed.  Her  cities  have  generally  sunk  below  their  ancient  pop- 
ulation ;  her  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  learning  continue  to  be  am- 
ple, but  her  universities  are  far  from  being  now  as  famous  as  they  for- 
merly were;  her  productive  industry  is  .always  astonishing  when  com- 
pared to  the  extent  of  the  country  and  its  original  resources,  but  her 
manufactures  have  been  greatly  checked  by  the  competition  of  the 
English.  Yet  the  large  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  her 
merchants  and  their  commodious  situation  in  the  center  of  Europe,  still 
secure  to  them  an  extensive  trade.  The  Dutch  seek  to  attain  wealth 
rather  by  economy  than  by  speculations,  and  the  cash  system  is  the  basis 
of  nearly  all  their  transactions.  As  they  can  hardly  expect  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  net  profit  by  any  sort  of  undertaking  carried  on 
at  home,  they  are  tempted  to  vest  their  capital  in  other  countries,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  are  lent  by  them  jto  foreigners.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  unfavorable  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  there  is  still  left  in  the  country  information,  prosperity  and  wealth 
enough  to  show  that  Holland  has  been  the  favorite  abode  of  freedom,  in- 
cKistry,  learning  and  the  arts. 

Cold  and  moisture  are  the  two  characteristics  of  the  climate.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  fogs  are  often 
seen-  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  A  summer  day  in  Amsterdam 
looks  vetv  much  like  a  mild  winter  day  in  New  Orleans.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  demand  for  animal 
food  created  by  the  vicinity  of  great  centers  of  population,  their  culture 
is  almost  entirely  connected  with  pasturage  The  country  is,  as  it  were, 
an  immense  prairie,  intersected  by  can^  fnd  traversed  by  rows  and 
groups  of  trees.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  their  prosperity.  Their  oxea  are  of  great  si^re,  sometimes  weighing 
two  thousand  potmdt;  the  cows,  which  are  also  large,  are  first  rate  milk" 
ers;  but  they  might,  as  well  as  the  oxen,  be  better  shaped.  The  cow^ 
are  only  stalled  during  winter,  and  are  then  kept  with  the  greatest  care. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  excispt  as  Air 
as  color  is  concerned.  By  means  of  that  unwearied  industry,  which  is^ 
shown  by  the  Dutch  in  everythinp;'  they  undertake,  they  have  obtained 
a  breed  of  cattle,  the  body  of  which  is  pure  white,  while  the  fure  parts 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  and  the  hind  parts  as  far  as  the  rump,  are  uni-' 
formly  black  or  of  some  other  dark  color.  A  herd  entirely  composed 
of  cattle  of  this  kind,  when  seen  grazing  in  a  pasture,  has  a  most  singu-^ 
lar  appearance :  tAiey  look  as  if  they  were  wrapped  up  in  sheets.  Dutch 
butter  enjoys  a  high  reputation  ana  their  cheese  is  in  good  repute  over 
all  Europa 

The  lands  which  are  not  used  as  meadows  are  mostly  employed  in 
the  culture  of  tobncco,  potatoes,  wheat,  flax  and  madder.  This  latter 
produce,  the  quality  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  is  the 
most  important  crop  raised  in  Zealand,  where  it  is  said  to  yield  large 
profits.     It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

The  soil  of  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is" 
alluvial,  like  that  of  Louisiana,  and  is  much  lower.     If  madder  can  be' 
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profitably  raised  there,  could  it  not  be  cultirated  still  more  saccessfuliy 
iierc  ?  It  has  been  advantageously  tried  in  Ohio;  where,  according  to  the 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1847,  after  being  allowed  four  seasons' growth, 
it  produced  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  valued  at  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  gentleman  who  made  the  experiment  thinks  that  the  yield 
could  be  increased  to  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  harvest  the  crop  at  the  end  of  three  years'  growth,  than  to  allow  a 
longer  period.  Madder  is  a  very  hardy  plant  which  has  no  favorite 
country ;  it  is  grown  in  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Asia  Minor  and  In- 
dia, as  it  is  in  Holland.  It  thrives  best  in  river  alluvium  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  humus.  The  roots  are  usually  dug,  in  Europe,  at 
the  end  of  three  years ;  in  Provence,  however,  the  plant  is  oflen  pulled 
in  eighteen  months,  without  injury  to  the  quality;  the  quantity  only  is 
smafler.  With  our  rich  soil  and  warm  atmosphere,  might  not  the  root 
be  well  matured  in  less  than  two  years  1 

Horticulture  is  much  attended  to  by  the  Dutch,  and  has  attained  such 
importance  as  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of  industry.  Besides  am- 
ply supplying  their  own  markets  with  culinary  vegetables,  they  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Norway  and  other  districts,  where  their 
growth  is  prevented  by  the  rigorous  climate.  Ornamental  garden^ 
log  is  also  well  cultivated,  especially  in  its  floral  department.  The 
eommercial  flower-gardens  of  Haarlem  have  long  been  the  most  cele- 
brated for  bulbous-rooted  flowers.  The  Dutch  gardeners  excel  in  the 
art  of  causing  a  great  deal  to  grow  in  a  very  small  space,  and  of  accel- 
erating the  maturity  of  fruits  by  means  of  hot-beds,  sashes,  pits  and  hot- 
Houses.  They  thus-obtain  what  the  country  could  not  otherwise  produce 
and  can  famish  in  the  midst  of  winter,  whatever  can  stimulate  or  grati- 
fy the  luxurious  taste  of  epicures.  Ripe  grapes  are  said  to  have  been 
sold,  in  the  month  of  January,  as  high  as  sixteen  dollars  a  pound ;  and* 
they  pride  themselves  on  having  supplied  France  with  those  that  were 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Charles. X. . 

In  lower  Louisiana,  pears,  apples,  cherries  and  several  other  fruits, 
cannot  be  produced:  the  trees,  although  they  grow  well,  are  unproduc- 
tive. This  is  generally  attributed  to  oar  low  and  wet  soil;  but  the  gar' 
dens  in  Holland,  particularly  those  seen  round  Rotterdam,  are  several 
ftet  below  the  level  of  the  canals,  yet  fruits  of  every  kind  are  obtained 
there  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  our  northern  States.  Does  not  this- 
show  conclusively  that  our  want  of  success  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to- 
the  heat  of  our  summers,  than  to  any  defect  in  our  soil  7  We  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  warm  zone;  many  tropical  plants  can  bear  the 
open  ground  in  our  State,  but  most  of  them  cannot  endure  our  winters 
without  the  protection  of  a  green  house.  The  position  of  plants  coming 
to  us  from  a  temperate  climate  is  quite  the  reverse :  to  make  them  thrive, 
they  are  to  be  protected  against  the  sultriness  of  our  atmosphere.  The 
selection  of  northern  exposures  and  the  exclusion  of  the  heat  by  sheds- 
or  coverings,  the  erection  of  cold-plant  habitations,  intended  to  retain  a* 
colder  atmosphere,  would  probably  reach  that  end.  We  might  then,  by 
artificial  means,  differently  employed,  obtain  here  pears  and  cherries,  as 
grapes  are  procured  in  England  and  Holland. 

Amsterdam,  the  commercial  capital  of  Holland,  is  situated  in  a  marsh. 
The  whole  city,  as  indeed  ereiy  house  in*  Che  province,  is  bnilt  upon 
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piles  driven  into  the  ground.  For  a  common  sized  bouse,  one  hundred 
piles  are  required.  The  Stadt-house,  formerly  the  town-hall,  now  a  roy- 
al palace  and  one  of  the  noblest  structures  in  Europe,  is  built  of  free- 
stone ;  it  presents  a  square  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  deep;  its  height  is  one  huiidTed  and  sixteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  is  sixty-seven  feet  Thirteen  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  ninety-five  oaken  piles  are  said  t»  have  been  em- 
ployed in  forming  its  foundation.  The  Navy  Hotel,  which  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  is  built  on  eighteen  thousand  pihes.  As  no  trees 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  except  those  which  have  been  planted,  it 
is  a  common  complaint  that  a  house  costs  as  much  -below  as  above 
ground.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick ;  stone,  having  to  be  imported, 
is  considered  too  expensive  for  common  use.  The  bricks  are  remarka- 
bly small:  about  half  the  size  of  ours.  This  is  said  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  large  proportion  of  clay  contained .  in  the  soil.  The 
bricks,  if  made  larger,  could  not  be  dried  without  breaking. 

Extensive  cellars  are  constructed  .under  almost  every  house,  and  by 
the  help  of  strong  walls  and  good  cement,  are  rendered  as  impervious 
and  dry  as  any  to  be  found  in  London  or  Paris.  Books  and  papers  can 
be  kept  in  them  without  being  afiected  by  dampness.  The  use  of  the 
same  means  would,  no  doubt,  produce  the  same  results  in  New  Orleans; 
where,  if  cellars  could  be  generally  constructed,  houses  would  not  only 
be  rendered  more  spacious  and  convenient,  but,  what  is  perhaps  still 
more  important,  part  of  the  back  buildings  attached  to  them  might  be 
dispensed  with :  the  yards  could  then  be  made  larger,  more  open  to  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequently  more  healthy. 

Amsterdam  stands  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  little  river  Amstel 
with  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Zuider  Zee.  The  port,  like  that  of 
New  Orleans,  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  Sfemicircular  ditch  and  regularly' cut,  in  the  interior, 
by  four  main  canals  which  follow  on  a  parallel  line  the  curve  of  the 
exterior  ditch.  A  large  number  of  smaller  canals  divide  the  city  into 
ninety-five  islands,  communicating  by  draw-bridges,  and  having  sluices 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  level  of  the  water :  those  canals  are 
for  the  most  part  bordered  by  fine  trees  and  aflbrd  pleasant  views.  To 
some  of  the  houses,  and  sometimes  to  every  window  of  a  house  on  the 
first  floor,  there  is  fixed  a  single  or  double  looking-glass  or  reflector,  by 
means  of  which  a  person  in  the  room,  sitting  before  the  window,  can 
see  by  reflection  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  the  passengers,  the  trees, 
the  canal  and  the  shipping. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the  sluices  in  order^and  in  clear- 
ing the  canals  and  port  of  mud,  are  very  heavy.  The  harbor  is  incon- 
venient, large  ships  being  obliged  to  lighten  before  they  can  pass  the 
Pampus  or  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Y,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Zui- 
der Zee  is  also  diflicult.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  defect,  a 
canal,  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  has  been 
cut  from  the  north  side  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite 
to  the  Texel,  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of  Flolland  that  has  deep  wa- 
ter. The  length  of  the  canal  is  about  fifty  miles;  the  breadth  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  the  width  at  bot- 
tom thirty-six,  the  depth  twenty-one.    Its  level,  like  that  of  the  Dutch 
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canals,  generally,  is  that  of  the  highest  tides  and  it  receives  its  supply  of 
water  from  the  sea.  The  only  locks  it  requires  are  two  at  the  extremi- 
ties, hut  there  are,  besides,  two  sluices  with  flood  gates  in  the  interme- 
diate space.  It  is  crossed  by  eighteen  draw-bridges.  There  is  a  broad 
towing  path  on  each  side,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  frigates 
pa.ssing.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1819  and  completed  in  1825,  at  a 
cost  of  about  94,500,000 ;  computing  its  magnitude  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  its  bed,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

The  innumerable  canals  with  which  Holland  is  intersected,  form  a 
most  remarkable  feature  in  her  economical  arrangements  and  a  leading 
source  of  her  prosperity.  The  country  is  so  level  and  water  so  abundant, 
that  they  can  be  made  without  much  exertion  of  art  or  skill.  They 
connect  every  town  and  every  village,  and  run  through  the  streets  of 
cities,  enabling  vessels  to  load  and  unload  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses. 
By  them  the  Dutch  are  continually  journeying,  and  conveying  commod- 
ities from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  rivers ;  by  them  also  an 
immense  inland  trade  is  carried  on  between  Holland  and  every  part  of 
France,  Flanders  and  Germany.  When  frozen,  they  serve  as  high- 
ways, on  which  long  joumies  are  performed  on  skates,  while  heavy  bur- 
dens are  conveyed  in  carts  and  sledges.  But  it  is  not  as  the  means  of 
intercommunication  only  that  thev  are  useful:  country  seats  are  sur- 
rounded by  canals  of  greater  or  less  dimensions;  neighboring  farms 
have  scarcely  any  other  dividing  lines,  and  fields  have  no  other  inclo- 
sures.  Many  of  them  are  elevated  several  feet  above  the  soil,  to  carry 
off  the  surplus  water  which  would  otherwise  inundate  it.  It  is  through 
them  that  wet  and  boggy  lands  are  drained  and  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes ;  in  time  of  war,  they  can  and  have  been  used  in  overflowing 
the  country,  to  protect  it  against  invasion. 

On  account  of  the  difierence  in  the  level  of  the  plains,  canals  and 
marshes  with  that  of  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  system  by  which  Holland 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  is  not  easily  understood.    Statistics  of 
her  commerce,  industry  and  resources,  have  been  printed  in  every  lan- 
guage and  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  the  publications  relative  to 
the  draining  of  her  marshes  have  only  been  made  in  Dutch,  and  on  that 
account  are  of  no  use  to  foreigners.     A  report  made  in   1843,  by  Mr. 
Qevers  d'Endegeest,  the  president  of  the  comrhissioners  intrusted  with 
the  draining  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  has  however  been  translated  into 
French,  and  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  method  by  which  the  boggy  and 
-sterile  territory  of  Holland  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  productive. 
The  foUowinfi^  practical  data  have  been  derived  partly  from  that  valuable 
document  ana  partly  from  personal  observation.     They  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  some  attention,  now  that  Congress,  by  an  Act 
approved  March,  1849,  has  granted  to  our  State  all  the  swamp  and  over- 
flowed public  lands  situated  within  her  limits,  on  condition  of  her  con- 
structing the  levees  and  drains  which  are  necessary  to  redeem  and  re- 
claim them. 

Holland  is,  on  the  sea  coast,  protected  in  part  from  inundation  by  a 
aeries  of  sand-hills,  raised  by  the  continued  action  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  exactly  similar  to  those  that  have  been  formed,  through  the  same 
causes,  on  the  sea  shore  of  some  of  our  southern  States. '  When  not  con- 
tiguous, these  sand-hills  are  connected  to  one  another -by  stfdbg  dykes, 
23  VOL.  I. 
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which  are  made  to  join  with  those  that  border  the  rivers  and  canals  by 
which  the  country  is  intersected  Districts  of  more  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  or  the  wants  of  the  several  loealities,  are  thus 
formed  by  an  inclosure  of  embankments^  and  are  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  admin istratorSf  whose  powers  and  duties  are  defined  by 
law;  The  main  object  to  which  those  administrators  have  to  attend  is  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  waters  coming  either  from  the  sea,  the  rivers,  or 
adjacent  districts,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  exterior  waters. 
As  the  only  means  of  protection  is  in  the  dykes,  which  form  the  circuit 
of  every  hydraulic  administration^  ihey  are  made  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  always  kept  in  the  best  repair.  A  kind  of  militia  is  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose,  and  in  everv  village  there  is  a  magazine  of  proper 
stores  and  a  body  of  men,  whose  business  it  is,  when  a  certain  bell  rings, 
to  convey  the  necessary  materials  in  cnrts  to  every  damaged  place. 

But  a  large  accumulation  of  water  is  formed,  within  the  dykes,  either 
by  rain,  the  melting  of  snow,  the  fihration  of  exterior  waters,  or  natural 
springs,  which  are,  however,  seldom  met  with.  These  interior  footers, 
although  evaporated  in  part  by  winds  and  heat,  would,  if  they  had  no 
outlet,  rise  high  enough  to  overflow  the  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  Dis- 
tricts. On  that  account,  every  circuit  dyke  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
locks  to  permit  the  interior  to-  escape  into  the  exterior  waters,  whenever 
the  ebb-tides  or  the  land  winds  cause  the  last  to  fall  sufficiently.  Even 
if  the  interior  waters  could  have  been  discharged  without  locks,  these 
could  not  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with,  to  afiford  a  passage  to  ves- 
sels and  crafts  of  different  kinds,  in  a  country  where  so  much  inland 
navigation  is  carried  on.  When  locks  are  opposed  to  exterior  s.weet 
waters,  like  those  coming  from  rivers  or  neighboring  admiMStrations, 
they  are  often  used,  during  long  droughts,  to  admit  those  waters,  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  when  the  interior  waters  have  been  absorbed  by 
evaporation. 

An  hydraulic  administration  is  therefore  composed  of  adistrict,  either 
large  or  small,  shut  up  with  dykes,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  exterior 
waters  and  provided  with  locks  to  permit  the  issue  of  interior  waters,  the 
passage  of  vessels  and  sometimes  the  admittance  of  exterior  waters,  du- 
ring dry  seasons. 

Every  hydraulic  administration  has  interior  waters,  whieh  are  con- 
tained in  lakes  or  marshes  surrounded  by  dykes ;  in  rivers  or  creeks 
which  have  been  closed ;  in  canals  and  ditches,  and  often  also  in  turf 
lands  converted  into  lakes  by  the  extraction  of  turf.  These  interior  wa- 
ters, which  have  an  open  and  direct  communication  with  one  another 
and  with  the  locks,  are  designated,  when  taken  together  as  a  whole,  un- 
der the  name  of  boezem — basin.  The  ordinary  level  of  the  basin  is 
usually  a  little  lower  than  that  to  which  the  water  would  rise,  in  sum- 
mer, if  the  country  was  not  shut  up  by  dykes;  and  as  the  various  basins 
are  the  means  through  which  the  inland  trade  of  the  country  is  carried 
on,  if  the  level  of  an  hydraulic  administration  is  different  from  that  of 
the  adjacent  one,  double  locks  with  flood  gates  are  provided  for  ihe  pas- 
sage of  boats  or  ships  from  one  into  the  other. 

Spots  of  land  more  or  less  elevated  are  found  in  every  hydraulic  ad- 
ministration, some  are  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  basin  and  can, 
without  artificial  means^  discharge  the  surplus  rain  water  which  they 
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have  received:  they  are  called  natural  lands;  others  are  below  the 
level  of  the  basin :  these  are  the  polders  or  drained  marshes.  They  are 
of  various  extent  and  depth;  from  one  hundred  acres  and  less,  to  twelve 
thousand  and  more;  from  one  foot  to  sixteen  (eet  below  the  level  of  the 
natural  lands.  But,  whether  large  or  small,  d'eep  or  shallow,  every  pol- 
der is  surrounded  by  dykes,  from  which  the  surplus  water  proceeding 
either  from  rain,  infiltration  or  springs,  has  to  be  taken  up,  usually  by 
wind-mills,  and  thrown  into  the  basin. 

The  basin  therefore  receives  the  waters  wliich  flow  from  the  natural 
lands  and  thnt  which  the  mills  diBcharge  from  the  polders.  It  carries 
them  to  the  locks  through  which  they  escape,  ff  the  exterior  waters  are 
sufHcienily  lo\V  to  permit  it;  or  it  keeps'them,  as  long  as  the  height  of 
exterior  waters  prevents  their  discharge.  The  basin  is,  sometimes,  also 
used  as  a  reservoir  to  retain  a  supply  of  water,  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
during  prolonged^  dfroughts. 

A  large  basin  empties  its  waters  slowly,  and  more  lime  is  besides  re- 
quired to  keep  it  supplied  during  dry  seasons.  But  it  has  on  the  other 
hand  a  double  advantage :  it  receives  a  considerable  mass  of  water,  with- 
out an  inconvenient  change  in  its  level,  which  enables  the  mills  to  draw 
as  much  as  they  please  out  of  the  polders,  and  it  contains  during  sum- 
mer, a  supply  which  is  large  enough  not  to  Be  destroyed  by  evaporation 
or  the  demands  of  the  reclaimed  low-lands.  For  each  of  the  polders 
has  a  sluice,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  water  from  the  basin^ 
whenever  it  is  wanted ;  and  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  or  heat  is  not 
required  to  create  that  necessity.  Those  marshy  lands,  which  are  almosP 
boggy  during  winter,  soon  suffer  from  the  want  of  rain  in  summer.  The 
interior  of  the  polder  is  cut  up  by  ditches  and  canals,  which  serve  either 
to  carry  the  strrplus  water  toward  the  mills,  or  to  spread  the  irrfgafion' 
water  admitted  through  the  sluices. 

If  the  basin  is  small,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being*  soon  emptied  in 
winter ;  but  it  labors  under  the  inconvenience  of  being  as  easily  fillect 
up  by  the  waters  which  the  mills  have  extracted  from  the  polders,  so 
that  these  have  frequently  to  be  stopped,  to  prevent  the  natural  lands* 
from  being  first  overflowed,  and  afterward  the  dykes  surrounding  tile 
polders,  which  are  often  low  and  weak. 

The  polders  are  under  the  supervision  of  pdder  masterg^  elected  at 
Stated  times  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  They  are  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  own  customs  and  regulations, and  the  by-laws  enacted  by  the 
hydraulic  administration  to  which  they  belong.  This  last  power  has 
to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  mills  must  stop  working,  to  prevent 
the  water  in  the  basin  from  being  raised  high  enough  to  return  again 
into  the  polders  over  their  own  dykes.  For  that  purpose  jhe  relative 
heights  of  the  dykes  and  waters  have  been  carefully  measured,  and  an 
accurate  scale  of  the  level  of  (he  water  throughout  the  country  has  b^en 
made.  This  scale  of  waters,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  was  first  taken,  is  called  the  levrl  of  Amsterdam,  is  inscribed  in  rt 
conspicuous  and  permanent  manner  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Innumerable  wind-mills  are  uspd  in  Holland  to  drain  the  rrrarshes. 
Their  size  and  price  are  very  different,  according  to  tho  extent  of  the 
polder  on  which  they  have  to  operate^  or  the  height  to  which  (he  water 
18  to  be  raised.    The  small  mills,  which  shift  to  meet  the  wind  like 
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weather-cocks,  may  be  had  for  about  $120;  while  large  mills  of  stone, 
constructed  for  deep  draining,  may  cost  as  much  as  912,000. 

Wind  is  the  moving  power,  and  the  straight  paddle  wheel  the  means., 
employed  to  raise  water.  Latterly,  however,  wheels  with  inclined 
paddles  and  Archimidcs  screws  have  been  preferred.  Steam  engines 
(have  also  been  tried,  but  steam  is  seldom  applied  for  the  usual  draining 
of  the  country;  wind  is  thought  to  be  preferable,  because  its  daily  use 
is  less  expensive. 

This  is  no  doubt  true  in  Holland,  where  no  forest  can  iitervene  be- 
tween the  mills  and  the  sea  or  land  breeze.  The  action  of  the  wind  is, 
from  that  cause,  oftener  and  more  regularly  felt  than  it  can  be  in  Lou- 
isiana, until  the  surface  of  the  country  is  cleared  from  the  woods  with 
which  it  is  now  nearly  covered.  Here,  all  the  wind-mills  that  have 
been  tried,  have  had  hitherto  to  be  given  up,  un  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  operation.  In  England  more  than  100.600  acres  of 
marshy  lands  or  fens  are  drained,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  means  of  steam 
engines,  which  have  been  substituted  to  the  wind-mills  that  had  been 
formerly  erected  there  under  the  direction  of  Dutch  engineers.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  even  in  Holland,  calculating  the  day  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  wind-mills,  on  an  average,  are  in  motion  only  sixty  diays  m 
the  year:  during  the  balance  of  the  time  the  wind  is  either  too  high  or 
too  low.  It  has  also  been  computed  that,  after  the  first  draining,  the 
mills  to  'keep  their  polders  dry,  must  work  every  year  during  thirty 
■  days. 

The  Dutch  wind-mills,  with  their  paddle  wheels,  can  raise  water,  on 
an  average,  to  three  feet  six  inches,  but  with  Arehimides  screws,  which 
are  preferred  above  that  height,  they  go  to  six  and  even  ten  feet  If  the 
polder  is  twelve  feet  deep  and  the  screw  is  used,  then  the  mills  are 
placed  on  different  levels,  so  as  to  form  two  stories — the  upper  and  low- 
er story.  The  mills  of  the  lower  story  lift  up  the  water  six  feet  from 
the  bottom,  and  discharge  it  into  an  embanked  canal,  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  small  scale.  From  that  place,  the  mills  of  the  upper  story  carry 
it  into  the  exterior  waters:  this  closed  canal  is  the  intermediate  basin. 
Two  mills,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  can  therefore  merely  exert  the 
force  of  one:  they  can  only  convey  into  the  exterior  waters  the  same 
quantity  which  a  single  mill  could  have  raised  from  a  depth  of  six  feet 
•In  all  deep  polders  an  intermediate  basin  must  be  used.  In  the  pol- 
der of  Zuidplas,  near  Rotterdam,  which  has  an  extent  of  nearly  15,000 
acres,  two  intermediate  basins  are  employed.  There  three  mills,  placed 
on  three  different  levels  or  stories,  exert  only  the  force  of  one. 

Where  the  level  of  the  common  basin  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
cure, toward  the  exterior  waters,  the  requisite  fall,  an  upper  bajin  is 
sometimes  used.  It  consists  in  an  extent  of  water,  elevated  above  the 
common  basin  and  shut  up  between  very  high  dykes,  into  which  mills. 
specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  raise  the  water  of  the  common 
basin,  so  as  to  enable  the  polder-mills  to  continue  to  work  on  it.  The 
upper  basin  acquires  by  that  means  the  power  of  emptying  itself  into 
the  exterior  waters,  when  the  common  basin  cannot  do  s©.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive but  a  very  useful  improvement:  it  gives  an  artificial  outlet  to 
discharge  the  waters  of  the  basin^  when  a  natural  fall  cannot  be  ob- 
tained.    It  becomes  the  more  effectual  as  ita  «ize  is  incrtMed. 
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To  exclude  the  water  from  shallow  polders,  small  dykes  only  are 
raised ;  larger  ones  are,  of  course,  required  for  more  extensive  marshes ; 
but  those  erected  against  the  sea  or  against  rivers  are  the  highest  and 
strongest  of  all.  The  sea  having  been  known  to  swell  in  extraordinary 
tides,  and  during  the  continuance  of  storms,  as  high  as  fourteen  feet  five 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  natural  lands,  the  dykes  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection against  it  must  be,  therefore,  raised  above  that  level.  Those 
against  rivers  must  be.  as  much  as  possible,  higher  than  the  greatest 
rise  of  water,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  is  unfortu- 
nately found  to  be  gradually  and  steadily  increasing,  in  consequence  of 
the  beds  of  rivers  getting  by  slow  degrees  to  be  more  elevated.  This 
renders  a  proportional  increase  of  the  dykes  necessary.  Jetties,  slopes 
of  stone,  rows  of  pickets  or  piles,  beds  of  fascines,  straw  or  reeds,  care- 
fully and  regularly  fixed,  and  sometimes  brick  walls  are  used,  to  protect 
those  earthen  ramparts  against  the  furious  attacks  of  the  waves. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  hydraulic  administrations  in 
Holland  is  that  of  the  Rhinland,  so  called  because  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Rhine  runs  through  its  territory.  It  contains  305,040  acres,  out 
of  which  75,930  only  are  natural  lands.  The  basin  occupies  56,070. 
There  are  198  polders,  containing  173,040  acres,  the  surplus  water  of 
which  is  raised  into  the  basin  of  the  Rhinland  by  261  mills;  so  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  superficial  extent  of  the  administration  is 
under  water,  or  would  be  so  if  not  artificially  drained.  The  average 
depth  of  the  twenty-eight  deepest  polders,  which  cover  an  area  of  37,050 ' 
acres,  is  fourteen  feet  eight  inches.  These  37,050  acres,  which  are 
among  the  best  lands  in  the  country,  would  be  covered,  in  ordinary 
tides,  by  eighteen  feet  two  inches  of  water,  and  by  twenty-five  feet  seven 
inches  in  extraordinary  tides  and  storms,  if  they  were  not  prevented  • 
from  returning  to  the  ocean  by  that  perpetual  contest  with  the  elements 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  country  depends. 

In  this  administration  is  situated  the  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem,  which 
•covers  44,460  acres,  and  is  thirty-three  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  thirteen  feet.  It  had  formerly  about  one-third  only  of  its- 
present  extent,  but  the  usual  action  of  the  water  and  the  force  of  the 
waves,  exerted  constantly  on  a  very  light  soil,  have  encroached  so  much 
on  the  land  as  to  unite  into  a  single  one  four  small  lakes,  which  existed' 
in  1531 ;  overflowing  a  part  of  the  country  where  three  large  villages 
are  known  to  have  flourished.  Various  plana  for  draining  the  lake 
have  been  suggested  during  the  last  two  centuries,  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  large  out-lays  required,  have  prevented  any  final 
action  on  the  subject,  until  the  year  1839,  when  a  law  was  passed  ap- 
propriating the  sum  of  85,200,000  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  A 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
findertaking,  and  after  a  most  careful  examination,  they  presented  as 
the  result  of  their  researches  the  following  estimates  of  the  proba- 
ble con  of  the  three  different  systems  by  which  the  lake  might  be 
drained : 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  wind  mills,  divided  into  two  stories  of 
fifty-seven  mills  each,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  for  every  mill,. 
«ould  remove  the  whole  of  the  water  in  four  years.    The  total  amount 
#.0  be  expended  faj  Uiat  plan  is  estimated  at, $1,480,000  ' 
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Six  steam  engines,  each  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  applied  to 
paddle  wheels  and  screws,  placed  in  two  stories  of  tnree  engines  each, 

could  effect  the  draining  in  two  years,  at  a  cost  of $680,000 

With  three  steam  engines  applied  to  pumps,  combining  together  the 
power  of  1080  horses,  and  lifting  the  water  of  the  lake  to  its  full  depth, 
1.  e.,  working  on  a  single  story,  the  draining  could  be  effected  in  four- 
teen months,  at  a  cost  of : 480,000 

To  keep  the  lake  drained,  as  a  polder,  after  emptying  the  first  water, 
the  yearly  expense  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  wind  mills  would 

be,  tor  each.. . .' 260 

And  for  the  whole, 29,640 

Steam  engines  applied  to  water-wheels  />r  screws, 29,200 

Steam  engines  applied  to  pumps, 21,600 

From  these  resuhs,  to  which  the  commissioners  state  that  they  have 
arrived,  after  allowing  every  advantage  to  wind-mills  and  ever]^  disadvan- 
tage to  steam  engines,  they  conclude  that  steam  is  to  be  preferred  to  effect 
the  draining  aad  to  maintain  it  when  completed ;  because  it  is,  fot  a  work 
of  that  extent,  the  safest  and  cheapest  motive  power  that  can  be  used. 

The  surveys  and  examinations  which  preceded  the  final  adoption  of 
apian;  the  expropriation  of  lands;  the  creation  of  new  dykes;  the  dig- 
ging of  additional  canals,  and  the  widening  of  old  ones  to  give  a  better 
fall  and  outlet  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhinland,  have  of  necessity  delayed 
the  jputting  up  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  most  extensive  draiping 
ever  attempted  is  to  be  accomplished.  Two  steam  engines  were,  how- 
ever, put  in  operation  in  the  summer  of  1848;  one  is  located  near  the 
village  of  Kaag  and  is  called  the  Leighwater,  in  honor  of  the  engineer 
who  presented,  two  centuries  ago,  the  first  plan  for  draining  the  lake. 
The  other  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of  Sparendam  near  which  it  is 
erected.  This  second  engine  is  intended  to  empty  the  basin  of  the 
Rhinland  into  the  exterior  waters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  overflowing 
of  that  basin  upon  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  to  be  discharged.  It 
is  of  two  hundred  horse-power,  and  sets  in  motion  tet)  paddle  wheels, 
constructed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  those  that  were  erected  several  years 
before,  for  the  New  Orleans  draining  company,  by  that  modest  and 
skillful  engineer,  Mr.  T.  Communy.  Each  of  these  wheels  is  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  ten  inches  wide.  They  all  work  on 
the  same  shaft,  and  are  so  fixed  that  they  may  either  be  all  set  in  motion 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  part  of  them  only.  They  raise  the  water  two  feet 
three  inches  high.  When  the  ten  wheels  arc  made  to  operate  together, 
they  throw  out  a  stream  sixty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  the  velocity  of  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  water  rushing  through  a  crevasse 
of  the  Mississippi. 

To  construct  the  Leighwater  a  circular  dyke  has  been  made  in  a 
place,  near  the  shore,  where  the  lake  is  said  to  have  its  greatest  depth. 
The  spot  has  been  drained,  and  leveled  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feel, 
and  fourteen  hundred  piles,  each  forty  feel  long,  have  been  sunk  at  the 
boiiom  of  ihis  deep  hole,  to  receive  the  foundations  of  the  building. 
The  engine  which  has  been  put  up  there  is  of  four  hundred  horse- 
power. It  works  eleven  pumps  of  cast  iron,  each  sixty-three  inches  in 
diameter  with  ten  feet  stroke,  giving  seven  strokes  in  a  minute  and  lift- 
in?  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  gallons  of  water  at  every  stroke,  or  six 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 
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When  these  two  engines  were  seen,  in  August,  1848,  they  had  al- 
ready lowered  the  water  of  the  lake  a  little  more  than  a  foot.  A  third 
machine,  constructed  like  the  Leighwater,  was  soon  to  he  put  in  opera- 
tion. No  douht  was  then  entertained  that  their  united  action  could  com- 
plete the  draining  in  less  than  a  year,  and  it  is  prohahle  that  tbo  bottom 
of  the  lake  or  sea  of  Haarlem  is  either  now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or 
will  soon  be  made  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  plow. 

The  kingdom  of  Holland  contains  1 1,100  square  miles ;  the  State  of 
Louisiana  contains  46,431. 
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[In  the  Julj  number,  1849,  of  Commercial  Review,  an  article  appeared  fh)m 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  in  advocacy  of  a  route  by  railway  and  steam  diips  across  Florida, 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  8ub|ect  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  the  public  press,  and  been  much  mscussed.  It  has  led  the  way  to 
the  two  following  papers,  which  are  presented  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  he 
may  perceive  how  fertile  in  great  conceptions  and  enterprises  are  our  country- 
men. Being  wedded  ourselves  to  no  particular  system  yet,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  we  desire  to  understand  the  whole  subject  and  then  only  determine. — ^Ed.] 

Above  you  have  the  subject  of  article  III,  in  the  July  number  of 
De  Bow^s  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West.  I  entertain 
sincere  respect  for  the  author  of  that  valuable  work,  and  rejoice,  in 
common  with  many  others,  that  his  labors  have  been  resumed  under 
auspices  more  (avorable  for  the  just  reward  of  bis  service.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  De  Bow,  that  '^  the  idea  of  bringiogr  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  those  great  emporiums,  by  a  safe  and  pleasant  medium  of  travel 
within  four  days  distance  of  each  other,  is  ;»rorthy  of  the  pros^ressive 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  but  another  indication  of  the  high  destmies  of 
our  country."  But  I  claim  for  Georgia  the  merit  of  starting,  and  being 
UDder  way  at  the  present  moment,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of 
success,  in  the  interesting  work  referred  to.  I  do  so,  in  no  captious  or 
complaining  spirit — with  no  view  of  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Peninsular  railway — but  in  the  hope  tha^  these  lines 
may  meet  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Retieio.  I  desire  not 
to  be  understood  as  claiming  for  Georgia  the  merit  of  the  idea  of  con- 
necting by  railroad  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Atlantic— and  thus 
New  Orleans  with  New  York — for  the  subject  has  long  been  discussed. 
But  I  do  maintain  that  the  proper  communication  is  through  the  line 
DOW  being  worked  out  in  this  State. 

By  the  Peninsular  route  the  plan  is  as  follows: 

"  The  di<ttance  from  New  York,  bjjr  sea,  to  St.  Marys,  by  the  usual  route  for 
vesseln,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  6t.  Marys  being  but  about  ninety 
miles  from  Savannah.  The  Cherokee  has,  with  ease,  m^e  the  voyage  to 
Savannah  in  sixty  hours,  and  could  readily  make  the  voyage  to  St.  Marys  in 
sixty-five  hours.  Bv  the  railroad  route  proposed  from  St.  Marys  on  the 
Atlantic,  across  Florida  to  Cedar  Keys  on  tiie  Gulf,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles,  five  hours  would  place  the  traveler  on  the  Gulf,  and 
the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  to  New  Orleans  would  be  run  in 
thirty-five  hours ;  thus  giving  one  hundred  and  five  hours,  or  about  four  days, 
as  the  running  time  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and,  including  all  deteU" 
tions,  in  less  than  five  days,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  speed,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  increased ;  a  shortness  of  passage  rendering  all  competition  by 
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any  other  route  entirely  ovt  nfthe  tfuestion.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the 
advantage  of  haying  only  two  transfers  of  baggage,  and  the  superior  comfort, 
convenience,  and  safe^  of  traveling  by  sea  steamers,  would  ensure  for  such  a 
route,  when  established,  nearly  all  Uie  travel  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
ports.  North  Texas,  Mexico,"  etc.  Review  J^o.  \.,  A*eto  Series, page  47. 

"  The  South-western  Railroad"  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  beginning 
at  Macon,  and  terminating  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatahoochee  river, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  designed  by  its  authors 
and  projectors  to  develop  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  new  cotton  grow- 
ing region  in  all  the  South,  and  also  to  be  part  of  the  line  of  railroad 
from  the  city  of  Savannah  to  Pensacola.  It  was  claimed  for  this  route 
that  it  would  be  ^  a  line  on  the  way,  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
which  never  could  be  headed."^ 

This  road  is  now  being  constructed.  Over  five  hundred  bands  are 
at  work  on  it — over  twenty-five  miles  have  been  graded,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  fifty  miles  crossing  the  Flint  river  will  be  completed  by 
the  first  day  of  September,  1850. 

From  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatahoochee  river,  to  Pensacola,  the  dis* 
tance,  by  the  map  of  the  United  States,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miletl 
The  Central  Railroad  to  Savannah  from  Macon  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  long.  A  line,  then,  by  ocean  steam  ships  from  New  York 
to  Savannah — a  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah,  by  Macon  and  Fort 
Gaines  to  Pensacola,  and  again  a  line  of  ocean  steam  ships  from  Pen- 
sacola to  New  Orleans,  would  constitute  the  most  expeditious  and  moat 
profitable  line  which  could  possibly  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
nection of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  and  think  I  can  do  so  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  candid  mind  : 

1.  *^The  Cherokee  has  with  ease  made  her  voyage  to  Savannah  in 
sixty  hours.''  The  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Pensacola  will 
be  four  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  and  will  be  run,  ealetdaiing  the  speed 
at  just  the  same  rate  thai  the  Revieto  indicates  for  the  Peninsular  Rail- 
road  J  in  seventeen  hours.  The  distance  from  Pensacola  to  New  Or- 
leans by  the  map  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  can  be  run  (taking 
again  the  speed  of  the  Review)  in  fifteen  hours  and  a  half — making  the 
whole  time  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  ninety-two  hours  and  a 
half  against  one  hundred  and  fi^e  hours  by  the  Peninsular  route. 

2.  The  line  by  Savannah,  Macon,  &c.,  is  actually  shorter  than  the 
line  by  St.  Marys  and  Cedar  keys.  Take  a  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  HaUeras,  thence  to  Savannah,  Macon,  Pensacola  to  New  Orleans. 
Then  take  a  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Hatteras,  thence  to  St.  Marys 
and  Cedar  Keys  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  latter- line  will  be  found  to  be 
some  thirty  miles  the  longer  of  the  two.  But  allowing  that  by  the  map 
of  the  United  States,  the  two  lines  spoken  of,  viz:  the  Peninsular  and 
the  Georgia  lines,  are  of  equal  length,  and  it  will  follow  that  the 
Georgia  line  must  be  the  most  expeditious,  because  on  it  there  will  be 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  of  railroad  more  than  on  the  other, 
and  railway  speed  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  ocean  steam-ship 
speed. 

*  Si;e  Report  upon  Preliminary  Surveys  of  the  South-western  Railroad. — 
Appendix,  p,  39,  etc.,  1847. 
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Thus,  h  appears  to  me,  is  it  fairly  demonstrated,  that  the  line  by 
Savannah  will  be  the  most  expeditious.  That  the  line  will  prove  the 
most  profitable — that  it  will  be  more  certainly  sustained  than  the  other — 
can  be  made  equally  clear. 

1.  The  Peninsular  line  has  not  a  town  on  it  of  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  railway  part  of  it  is  through  an  uncleared,  unsettled 
country,  with  scarcely  any  population.  There  will  be  nothing  but 
through  travel  to  sustain  it 

2.  The  line  by  Savannah  meets  at  that  city  a  large  and  growing 
population — it  passes  by  the  important  cities  of  Macon  and  Pensacola, 
and  the  Georgia  Railroad  portion  of  the  line  will  be  through  a  country 
producing  and  receiving  some  250,000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 

3.  The  Central  Railroad  is  now  a  profitable  road,  paying  seven  per 
cent,  and  it  is  destined  to  pay  much  more.  The  South-western  Road 
from  Macon  to  Fort  Gaines,  through,  and  draining  the  richest  cotton 
region,  will  certainly,  by  freight  (Uone^  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  on 
the  cost  of  it;  and  the  road  from  Fort  Gaines  to  Pensacola,  it  must  be 
admiued  on  all  hands,  will  at  least  be  worth  as  much,  intrinsically,  as  a 
road  from  St  Marys  to  Cedar  Keys. 

It  requires,  I  apprehend,  but  little  calculation  or  reflection  to  see  the 
advantages  of  the  Georgia  over  the  Peninsular  route.  The  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  having  a  railroad  from  the  best  southern  Atlantic 
port,  Savannah,  to  the  best  port  on  the  Gulf^  Pensacola,  is  sufficient  of 
Itself,  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  line 
for  which  I  contend.  When  the  consideration  is  added,  that  the  Central 
Railroad  is  now  part  of  the  Greorgia  line— that  fifly  miles  of  the  South- 
western road  will  so  speedily  be  opened — that  the  remainder  of  the  line 
10  Pensacola,  two  hundred  miles,  can  be  put  in  operation  aboutas  soon 
as  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  Florida  railroad— that  the 
inducements  to  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Pensacola,  are  much 
greater  than  they  can  be  to  the  building  of  the  other, — what  judicious 
mind  can  hesitate  to  determine  in  favor  of  the  route  for  which  I  contend. 

It  is  due  alike  to  truth  and  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  projectors  of 
the  line  to  Pensacola,  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  St.  Marys  harbor. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Review  (page  47),  that  the  harbor  of  St  Marjrs  "  has 
a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  on  the  bar  at  its  lowest  tides,  and  some  twenty- 
three  at  high  tides,' '  and  that  <<  this  is  better  than  Charleston,  and  equal 
or  superior  \p  Savannah.''  It  is  notorious  in  Georgia,  that  the  bar  of 
Savannah  river  has  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  any  river  bar  on  the 
Atlantic  south  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  All  the  harbors  south  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay  were  examined  by  a  commission  composed  of  captains 
WooLSEY,  Claxton  and  Shubrick,  of  the  navy,  and  they  reported  as 
follows : 

"  Depth  of  water  and  easjr  access  beiiiff  objects  of  the  firet  ooDsideration,  they 
(the  said  officers)  are  of  opinion  that  the  ports  of  Charleston,  Darien  and  St. 
Ifarys,  being  deficient  in  depth  of  water  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  larger  ship 
than  a  sloop-of-war,  are  unfit  to  compete  vnth  the  frigeUe  harbors  of  ^aufort. 
Savannah  and  Brunswick.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  i#  the 
deepest  and  most  accessible  of  any  on  the  touthem  eoasL  The  average  depth  ia 
nineteen  feet  at  low  water." 

The  spirit  which  has  been  evinced  in  Georgia  in  the  coostroctioB  of 
railroads,  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  South-western  Railroad  will  iooD  be 
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finished.  Even  without  the  railroad  from  Fort  Gaines  to  Pensacola,  a 
good  communication  will  thus  be  opened  by  the  Apalachicola  river  to 
New  Orleans,  such  a  communication  as  would  compel  (but  compul- 
sion is  not  necessary)  the  people  of  Pensacoia  to  build  a  road  to  Fort 
Gaines. 

You,  Messrs.  Editors  and  the  Editors  of  the  Savannah  Georgian^ 
have  always  done  your  part  in  giving  light  to  our  people  on  the  subject 
of  our  roacJs.  Arouse  them  now,  I  beg  you,  to  the  importance  of  finish- 
ing without  delay  the  South-western  Road.  Let  them  know  that  since 
the  acquisition  of  California — the  grant  of  a  right  to  pass,  by  railroad, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  establishment  of  mail  steam  ships  on 
the  two  oceans — the  course  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  soon  to  be 
changed^-^hnxiged  before  we  can,  with  our  utmost  diligence,  be  ready 
to  receive  and  pass  through  Georgia  and  through  this  city  the  multitudes 
who  will  follow  that  commerce.  If  the  people  of  Greorgia  embrace  the 
present  time,  if  our  next  legislature  shall  grant  liberal  aid  to  this  great 
work,  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  this 
the  second  State  in  population  and  wealth  of  this  Confederacy. 

The  fact  has  been  presented  that  this  route  is,  in  straight  lines,  by  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  the  shortest  route.  It  is  very  plain  that  it  will 
be  the  most  expeditious  route,  because  near  five  hundred  miles  of  the 
way  will  be  by  railroad  through  a  remarkably  level  country.  In  point 
of  profitable  invspstment,  the  Georgia  route  must  certainly  surpass  the 
Floeida  route,  because  it  will  go  through  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile 
a6d  virgin  cotton  region  in  the  United  States — a  region  already  well 
peopled  and  destined  to  sustain  a  very  large  population.  These  remarks 
are  applicable  to  routes  made  up  of  land  and  water  carriage. 

We  should  not,  however,  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  short 
time,  the  railroads  of  South  and  North  Carolina  will  be  connected.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  that  juuction  of 
railroads  on  the  communication  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  on  the  map  from  New  York  city  to  the 
city  of  Pensacoia,  it  will  be  found  to  pass  into  Georgia,  not  far  above 
Augusta — to  run  a  very  short  distance  westwardly  of  Macon,  and  to 
pass  out  of  the  State  very  near  to,  and  a  little  south  of,  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbus. If  the  existing  lines  of  railroad  be  now  recollected  and  con- 
sidered, it  is  very  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  plan  of  joining  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  Railroads — whether  by  Wilmington,  Man- 
chester, &c.,  or  by  Raleigh  or  by  Charlotte — the  city  of  Augusta  toill  be 
on  the  line.  The  tendency  lo  this  has  been  seen  by  many  for  years 
past;  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  to  be  entered  by  a  long  line 
of  railway  from  the  North  and  East  at  Augusta  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  line  of  railway  from  New  York  to  Augusta, 
will  be  as  short  as  the  ocean  line  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  and, 
consequently,  to  St.  Marys,  Georgia.  As  railroad  speed  cannot  be  ap- 
proached by  steam  ship  speed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  expeditious 
plan  of  carrying  the  great  mail  of  the  United  States  will  be  by  railroad 
through  Augusta^  if  a  road  is  built  from  Augusta  to  the  eighty  mile 
station  of  the  Central  Railroad.  The  Government  will  not,  four  years 
hence,  pay  for  the  carriage  of  mails  by  sea  between  New  York  and  the 
South  Atlantic  coast.     Wherever  the  mail  shall  go,  many,  in  fact  the 
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greater  number  of  men  on  busiiiess  will  go.  We  should  then  look  at 
Augusta  as  the  starting  point  in  Georgia  whence  tb^  mails  and  conse- 
quently much  travel  will  go,  to  and  fro,  across  the  State. 

In  this  connection  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  the  great 
importance  to  Augusta — Savannah  and  the  Central  Road — to  Macon 
ana  south-western  Georgia,  southern  Alabama  and  western  Florida — of  a 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Augusta  to  the  Central  Railroad.  This  latter 
road  buik,  and  then  the  New  Orleans  mail  route  must  of  necessity  be 
through  Macon  and  the  South-western  Railroad. 

The  commanding  position  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  matter  of 
internal  communication  of  the  Union,  is  now  apparent  to  every  one. 
We  held  the  key  to  the  West ;  we  have  opened  the  door  by  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Road.  We  hold  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  let  us 
DOW  but  open  that  door  also,  and  we  will  arrive  at  a  point  of  prosperity, 
the  equal  of  which  but  few  of  our  sister  States  will  ever  see. 

Let  me  say  a  word  for  Savannah,  and  show  the  great  advantage  she 
has  at  this  day  over  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  latter  city  strained  all 
her  strength  to  get  the  trade  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  West  through 
Georgia.  She  failed  in  her  true  policy  of  looking  North  instead  of 
South.  The  great  metropolitan  route,  between  the  North  and  South, 
might,  if  Charleston  had  pursued  her  true  course,  have  been  through 
Wilmington  and  Charleston  and  Savannah — a  route  through  all  the 
southern  sea  ports  on  the  Atlantic  line,  instead  of  a  liiis^  through  the 
middle  country.  6ut  now  that  great  route  approaches  Chttvkslon  no 
nearer  than  BranchviUe — it  cannot  be  made  to  approach  Savannahnea! 
than  the  eighty  mile  station  of  the  Central  Road.  Both  Savannah  and 
Charleston  then  are  off  the  main  mail  railroad  route. 

But  whilst  it  is  seen  that  the  great  mail  of  the  Union  will  so  pass  by 
Aufirusta,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  great  mass  of  promiscuous  travel 
will  be  by  the  same  line.  The  combined  line  of  steam-ships  and  rail- 
road by  way  of  Pensacola  and  Savannah  will  be  short  of  the  mail  line 
in  point  of  speed,  but  it  will  far  surpass  it  in  comfort  and  ease  of  travel, 
ana  moreover  it  will  prove  the  cheapest  line  between  the  two  great  points. 
New  Orleans  and  New  York.  Open  the  line  from  Macon  to  Pensacola, 
and  the  traveler  from  New  York  will  reach  New  Orleans  in  ninety-six 
hours,  and  the  line  itself  will  be  supported  and  fairly  compensated  upon 
a  through  rate  of  $35  the  passage.  Savannah  being  so  much  to  the 
South  and  West  of  Charleston,  and  so  much  nearer  New  Orleans  has 
the  advantage  of  Charleston.  In  a  word,  the  opening  of  a  road  from 
Augusta  to  the  Central  Road  and  from  Macon  to  Pensacola,  will  secure 
the  city  of  Savannah  against  all  rivalry  whatever.  The  people  of  Sa- 
vannah have  looked  at  this  state  of  things-^hey  have  invested  some 
8400,000  in  the  South-western  road  ;  that  line  will  go  on.  They  have 
striven  to  obtain  the  road  from  Augusta  to  the  Central,  and  every  sign 
is  now  propitious  for  this  crowning  work.*  C. 


*  The  above  was  published  in  an  extra  of  the  Savannah  RcpublicaDj  and 
forwarded  to  our  address. 
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ART.  IX.— DIRECT  RAIL  ROAD  RODTB  PROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO 

NEW  YORK. 

A  WRITER  in  the  July  (1849)  number  of  ihe  Commercial  Review,  calls 
public  attention  to  a  route  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  via  Florida. 
He  would  take  his  passengers  hence  by  steamer  to  Cedar  Keys;  thence 
across  the  northern  part  of  Florida  by  railway  to  St.  Mary's;  thence  by 
steamer  to  New  York;  and  thinks  the  voyage  could  be  accomplished 
in  about  four  days,  the  distance  being  nearly  thirteen  hundred  miles. 
The  route  certainly  offers  great  advantages,  and  in  this  progressive 
epoch  time  and  distance  are  valuable  considerations :  but  when  we  set 
about  economizing,  let  us  do  it  efTectually.  It  is  useless  to  do  indirectly 
and  by  degrees,  what  can  be  effected  directly  and  at  once ;  and  in  laying 
out  a  railway  circuits  must  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

A  continuous  railway  may  ultimately  pass  from  Mobile  through  Au- 
gusta to  New  York ;  but  another  and  a  better  route  can  be  selected — a 
route  from  New  Orleans  through  the  southeastern  part  of  Mississippi, 
diagonally  through  Alabama,  across  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee, 
throuorh  Virginia  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  Baltimore,  or  across  Maryland  to  Philadelphia.  The  distance  is  less 
than  nine  hundred  miles,  the  route  is  undoubtedly  practicable,  and  a 
double  track  would  allow  the  journey  to  be  accomplished  in  two  days, 
at  considerable  less  cost  than  that  now  incurred  by  the  passage  by  mail 
or  steamer. 

From  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  Bahimore,  the  iron  horse  al- 
ready travels.  The  only  additional  expense  necessary  through  that  sec- 
tion of  a  railway  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  would  be  the 
outlay  for  another  track  over  a  road  already  graded.  From  this  city, 
the  old  Nashville  Company  laid  the  rails  twenty-four  miles  over  marshv 
and  difficult  ground.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  therefore  completed, 
leaving  about  six  hundred  miles  of  new  track. 

The  Georgia  railway  has  been  carried  from  Savannah  over  a  hilly 
country  to  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  it  is  to  be  pushed  across  the 
southern  Alleghanies  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  Nashville  and 
perhaps  to  Memphis.  The  direct  route  hence  to  New  York  would  en- 
counter no  greater  obstacles  thm  those  already  surmounted  and  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  Georgia  and  Nashville  line,  and  of  course  would  be 
attended  with  no  greater  expense  per  mile,  while  it  would  be  productive 
of  greater  advantages  to  the  public  and  more  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

Let  us  see:  take  down  your  map  and  trace  it.  It  pyasses,  nearly  the 
entire  distance,  through  a  fertile  region,  into  which  neither  steamboat 
nor  locomotive  has  yet  penetrated.  It  brings  that  region  into  easy  com- 
munication with  the  two  great  commercial  marts  of  the  republic.  It 
offers  to  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  region  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, as  it  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  doors ;  and  it  would  add 
a  new  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 

The  expense  of  the  road,  including  a  double  track,  turn-outs,  buildings, 
bridjros,  tunnels,  trains,  locomotives  and  apparatus  of  every  kind,  pro- 
bably would  not  exceed  twenty  million  dollars,  and  I  believe  it  would 
fall  below  that  estimate. 
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The  receipts,  without  question,  would  go  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
calculations.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  railway  in  the  United  States, 
the  receipts  have  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Probably  the  number  of  passengers,  who  would  annually  pass  to  and 
from  the  extreme  points  over  the  whole  distance,  would  not  be  less  than 
sixty  thousand,  who,  at  fiAy  dollars  per  head,  would  yield  three  million 
dollars ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  receipts  for  freight  and  way- passengers, 
the  revenue  would  exceed  four  millions  per  annum.  Deduct  the  ex- 
penses^ salaries,  etc.,  and  we  have  a  net  profit  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. 
on  the  investment.  This  may  seem  extravagant,  but  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  proposed  route— an  inquiry  into  the  capacities  and  resources 
of  the  region,  and  the  number  of  passengers  that  would  pass  to  and  fro, 
must  satisfy  any  one  that  my  estimates  are  within  bounds. 

Then,  as  to  the  time  which  would  be  required  to  make  the  transit. 
By  moans  of  a  doublo  track,  the  delays  in  waiting  for  upward  or  down- 
ward trains  would  be  avoided,  and  the  moderate  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  would  take  travelers  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  in 
about  two  days.  Increase  the  speed  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  journey  would  be  accomplished  in  forty  hours,  including  stoppages. 

This  route  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  to  the  tra- 
veling and  mercantile  community;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  fail  to  call 
public  attention  to  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  work  has  been 
commenced.  The  road  is  practicable — it  will  be  profitable;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  will  be  made.  Men  will  not  incur  great  fatigue,  and 
waste  a  week  in  going  to  the  North  or  back,  when  the  passage  can  be 
made  in  less  than  two  days. 

I  profess  to  have  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  the 
region  alluded  to  ;  but  if  I  succeed  in  attracting  the  notice  of  business 
men  and  of  writers  conversant  with  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  the  work 
half  done. 


ART.  X.— PUBLIC  1MPE0VEMENT8  OP  CHARLESTON— Part  L 

In  a  former  communication  on  the  '^Resources  of  CharlestonV  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  award  to  my  native  city  her  full  meed  of 
credit  for  commercial  advancement  and  increasing  facilities  for  business. 
To  a  compliance  with  your  polite  request  that  I  should  introduce  her 
again  to  your  readers,  a  few  leisure  hours  have  been  dedicated — and  you 
must  be  satisfied  to  overlook  the  hasty  and  imperfect  manner  in  which 
the  following  is  written.  As  you  desire  that  some  notice  should  be  taken 
of  her  more  recent  improvements  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  works  of 
public  and  private  enterprise,  I  will  confine  myself  in  the  present  brief 
sketch,  to  a  review  of  those  now  in  daily  progress  or  prospective,  and  the 
results  of  which  so  far  give  promise  of  benefit  to  the  community. 

Three  especially  useful  enterprises,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  already  promising  valuable  consequences,  are  developing  sev- 
erally the  most  important  resources  of  this  section  of  the  State.  These 
are — her  capacity  for  home  production  and  the  opening  of  new  avenues 
of  labor.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  have  been  long  iir{ 
needed.    They  embrace^ 
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1.  An  unfailing  supplp  of  pur  e^  wholesome  Water. 

2.  A  more  convenierUj  effectualy  and  economical  mode  of  lighting 
the  city. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  ky 
means  of  Associations  and  Factories, 

With  the  first  is  inseparably  connected  an  investigation  of  the  Geolog* 
ical  characteristics  of  the  State — and  the  aid  of  our  scientific  men  has 
been  freely  given  to  its  prosecution. 

1.  THE  ARTESIAN  \^BLL. 

This  enterprise  was  commenced  in  May  1847,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Qen.  A.  H.  Brisbane,  since  elected  Professor  of  History  and 
Belies  Lettres  of  the  State  Military  Academy,  who  carried  it  to  the 
depth  of  290  feet.  He  followed  the  method  pursued  by  the  most  sue* 
cessful  European  Engineers,  boring  with  a  diameter  of  i  1  inches  for  the 
first  sixty- three  feet,  and  of  eight  inches  for  the  whole  distance  below.  After 
Professor  B's.  election  to  that  Institution,  the  services  of  the  present  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Welton,  of  Alabama,  were  secured.  This  gentleman 
brings  to  the  work  the  practical  experience  of  sixteen  years,  devoted  to 
the  business.  Amid  the  many  opposing  obstacles  which  have  material- 
ly retarded  his  unwearied  labors,  he  has  penetrated  the  depth  of  upward 
of  nine  hundred  feet,  continual  torrents  of  quicksand  pouring  in  all  the 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  a  column  of  sand  has  been  drawn  out  of  the 
well  more  than  4000  feet  in  height — and  for  ftrlly  ene-*fifth  of  the  way, 
the  course  has  been  through  rocks  so  hard  as  to  require  the  use  of  the 
chisel.  The  instruments  used  in  the  Alabama  system  of  boring,  are  the 
auger,  the  chisel,  and  bucket,  which  are  sent  down  by  means  of  wooden 
rods.  For  a  minute  description  of  these  tools  I  would  refer  your  readers 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  Notes  of  Dr.  Lynch,  one  of  our  roost 
distinguished  Geologists,  whose  cooperation  and  counsel  have  been  in- 
valuable, and  freely  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work : 

"  The  rods  used  by  Mr.  Welton  are  about  27  feet  long  and  3^  inches 
in  diameter,  of  strait  grained,  well  seasoned  pine,  tapering  toward  their 
extremities,  where  they  are  armed  with  iron  heads  which  are  screwed 
into  each  other.  The  proper  tool,  screwed  to  one  of  these  rods  is  first 
let  down,  until  the  other  extremity  of  the  rod  just  protrudes  above  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  In  this  position  the  rod  is  held  by  an  iron  catch  or 
yoke,  until  a  second  rod  is  screwed  on  to  the  first,  llie  first  rod  is  then 
released  and  the  second  rod  is  let  down  until  its  upper  extremity  simply 
protrudes,  as  the  first  did,  when  it  is  similarly  caught,  until  a  third  is 
attached  to  it;  and  so  on,  until  the  tool  is  on  the  bottom.  The  last  rod 
is  furnished  with  a  cross-bar  or  handle,  by  which  two  workmen  can 
raise  or  turn  the  rods  as  required.  The  whole  again  is  elevated,  when 
required,  by  a  moveable  pully,  the  rope  of  which  is  woUnd  on  an  up- 
right drum,  eight  feet  diameter,  turned  by  horse  power.  The  upper  rod 
is  raised  by  the  takle,  until  its  lower  extemity  is  clear,  and  above  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  second,  which  now  pro- 
trudes, is  caught  by  the  yoke  and  held,  until  the  first  is  unscrewed  and 
laid  in  its  place.  The  second  is  then  raised  as  the  first  was.  The  pro- 
truding end  of  the  third  is  caught  and  held,  while  (he  second  is  nnscrew- 
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ed  and  laid  aside.  The  others  are  then  taken  out  in  succession,  and 
placed  in  their  positions,  after  the  same  manner,  until  the  tool  is  reached. 
To  draw  up  twenty  rods  without  loss  of  time  will  occupy  nearly  an  hour. 
They  can  he  let  down,  however,  unless  when  the  chisel  is  attached,  in  far 
less  time.  So  nicely  is  the  balance  of  wood  and  iron  preserved  in  these 
rods,  that,  when  the  well  is  full  of  water,  a  single  workman  can  lift  550 
feet  of  length,  with  the  auger  attached.  This  must,  of  course,  give  the 
operator  great  command  over  the  instrument,  and  enable  him  to  feel  and 
guide  its  working,  even  at  that  distance,  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  Nor  is 
this  lightness  gained  at  the  expense  of  strength.  For  the  iron  screws, 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carefully  made,  and  the  wooden  rods  over 
three  inches  thick,  are  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  any  strain  which 
they  are  required  to  bear.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  iron  rods  are 
used,  the  weight  of  the  upper  rods,  which,  in  a  deep  well,  may  reach 
two  or  three  tons,  besides  rendering  the  whole  apparatus  unwieldy,  is, 
often,  enough  to  bend  or  break  the  lower  rod.  At  the  Paris  well,  1796 
feet  deep,  they  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  68,200  lbs.  Moreover, 
this  bending  of  the  iron  rods,  for  which  there  is  ample  room  (the  bore 
being  four,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  scarcely  ever  more 
than  one  and  a  half  inches  thick),  produces  much  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  well,and  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  drive  the  tool  at  the  bot- 
tom into  an  oblique  course  ;  whereas  the  wooden  rods,  being  light,  have 
no  cause,  and  as  they  nearly  fill  the  bore,  have  no  room  for  any  such 
defiection.  They  must  bore  on,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have 
been  started.  Their  lightness  and  cylindrical  form  reduce  the  friction 
almost  to  nothing,  compared  with  that  attending  the  use  of  the  other 
rods. 

<*  The  auger,  for  which  Messrs.  Cooper  6l  Welton  have  «  patent,  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious  in  its  construction.  A  steel  blade  an 
inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick,  tapering  somewhat  toward  its  point, 
is  twisted  two  or  three  times  and  terminates  with  two  cutting  edges  like 
a  bitt  for  boring  iron.  About  six  inches  above  its  point,  it  is  armed 
with  two  other  bitts  somewhat  like  those  of  a  plane,  above  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  broad  and  two  inches  long,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  so  as  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  twist  Above  the  points, 
where  they  are  securely  attached  oa  either  side  to  the  central  blade  or 
stem,  they  recede  horizontally  for  about  oneistxth  of  the  circle,  so  as  to 
give  some  support  on  which  the  load  above  can  rest,  yet  not  so  far,  as 
that  either  shall  impede  the  ascent  of  the  portion  of  earth  cut  by  the  other. 
This  instrument  is  then  screwed  into  a  metal  tube,  which  itself  is  screwed 
into  the  lower  wooden  rod.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  auger  is  three  and  a 
half  inches.  The  two  side  bitts  cut  in  the  same  direction.  The  load 
gradually  ascends,  or  rather  is  forced  up  their  inclined  face,  and  becomes 
packed  around  the  stem,  in  the  cavity  above.  It  is  in  drawing  up  this 
load,  especinllv  when  it  is  large,  that,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  boring, 
the  engineer  finds  his  greatest  difficulty.  The  load  will  often  pack  so 
tightly,  as  to  become  a  piston,  perfectly  air  and  water  tight  in  the  well, 
leaving,  when  raised  from  the  bottom,  a  perfect  vacuum  below  it  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  no  mechanical  power  can  extract  the  load  from 
any  depth.  Either  the  load  or  the  machinery  must  yield.  The  work- 
man, generally  endeavors,  by  turning  the  auger  and  load  while  raising 
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them,  by  lowering  them  a  little  when  tight,  or  by  other  devices  to  cause 
the  wnter  above  the  load  to  pass  round  it,  and  to  enter  the  vacuum  below, 
by  which  means  he  may  extract  his  auger,  though  with  the  loss  of  the 
load.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  danger,  which  he 
does  not  always  escape.  The  pressure  from  above  will  sometimes  com- 
press the  load  to  the  hardness  of  stone,  so  that  the  water  cannot  work 
through,  or  by  it,  to  fill  the  vacuum  beneath  and  relieve  the  auger.  This 
is  the  usual  cause  of  the  breaking  of  instruments  in  the  well.  At  the 
Paris  well,  between  1300  and  1400  feet,  such  an  accident  occurred ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  auger  was  caught,  and  more  than  1300  feet 
of  iron  rods  broke  off  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  The  jar  of  collapse  was 
felt  to  some  distance  like  that  of  an  earthquake.  There  was  no  way  of 
extracting  them  but  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  well,  all  the  way 
from  the  sur&ce  to  beneath  the  auger^  so  as  to  destroy  the  vacuum— «n 
operation  which  occupied  fourteen  months  of  hard  labor.  In  the  auger 
under  consideration,  this  evil  is  admirably  guarded  against  The  upper 
stem  of  the  auger,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  is  a  metal  tube,  having 
near  its  upper  extremity  three  or  four  suitable  orifices.  The  upper  part 
of  the  central  bitt,  where  it  is  screwed  into  the  stem,  is  likewise  a  tube, 
and  has  two  vents  below  the  side  bitts.  When,  therefore,  the  load  is  rais- 
ed, the  water  or  air  above  enters  through  the  orifices,  rushes  down 
through  the  stem,  and  is  discharged  through  the  vents  into  the  well,  be- 
neath the  load.  A  more  ingenious  or  efi^ctual  provision  against  this 
evil  could  not  be  devised. 

<^  In  the  action  of  the  auger,  it  is  plain  that  as  each  shaving  or  slice 
is  forced  up  along  the  inclined  bitt.  it  must  raise  the  mass  already  bored, 
before  it  can  become,  as  it  ought,  the  lowest  layer  of  the  load.  From 
this  fact,  the  auger  would  soon  become  clogged,  in  a  stifi^  tenacious  soil. 
A  dexterous  manipulation  averts  this  evil.  When  six  or  eight  inches 
are  bored  and  packed,  the  auger  is  elevated  about  a  foot  This  is  found 
sufficient  to  give  the  load  the  firm,  piston-like  character  already  referred 
to.  The  auger  is  then  sunk  quickly.  The  load,  upheld  by  the  water 
that  has  already  passed  below  through  the  stem  during  its  elevation,  re- 
tains its  place,  while  the  open  auger  passes  freely  through  the  water,  with 
its  bitts  as  unclogged  as  when  first  sent  down.  Six  inches  more  are  bored, 
and  by  a  second  elevation  that  mass  is  added  to  the  first  load.  A  sec- 
ond rapid  descent  unclogs  the  auger,  which  again  bUes  the  earth.  In  this 
way,  as  much  as  ten  feet  or  more  may  be  bored  through,  in  suitable 
soils,  before  it  is  necessary  to  draw  up  and  unload  the  auger.  Such  are 
the  loads  usually  brought  up  b^  this  instrument  in  the  Alabama  wells. 
In  the  Charleston  well,  though  it  bored  with  the  same  efiiciency  in  the 
firm  marl,  and  brought  up  the  load  safely  as  far  as  the  iron  tubes,  yet  the 
current  of  water  which  their  larger  diameter  allowed  to  pass  around  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  load,  never  failed  to  wash  a  great  part  of  it  away. 
The  evil  had  to  be  borne  in  patience.  For  that  diameter  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  allow  other  tubes  to  be  sent  down  through  them  hereafter, 
should  it  be  found  necessary. 

**  Where  a  rock,  or  a  stratum,  too  hard  to  be  bored  by  the  augur,  oc- 
curs, a  chisel  of  three  and  a  half  inches  cuttinqf  eds^e,  is  screwed  to  one 
or  two  iron  bars,  the  whole  weighing  three  hundred  or  five  hundred 
pounds  accordingly-  as  one  or  both  bars  are  used.    This  too,  is  joined  by 
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the  wooden  rods,  and  let  down  on  the  rock  as  the  auger  would  be.  The 
whole  is  raised  about  two  feet  by  a  lever  moved  by  horse  power,  and 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  An  ingenious  arrangement,  devised  by  Mr. 
Wellon,  saves  the  rods  from  being  injured  by  the  concussion.  The 
chisel  ordinarily  gives  twelve  blows  a  minute,  and  is  so  turned  by  the 
upper  or  handle  pole,  as  to  strike  in  different  positions.  Mr.  Weltoa 
has  met,  in  this  well,  with  rocks  so  hard  that  3600  blows  scarcely  gain- 
ed 10  inches. 

'*  The  detritus  of  the  rocks  chipped  by  the  chisel,  or  whatever  portion 
of  its  load  the  auger  may  have  failed  to  bring  out,  as  likewise  the  sands 
that  may  enter  the  well,  are  drawn  out  by  a  copper  lube  or  bucket,  3i 
inches  diameter  and  18  feet  long,  having  a  valved  bottom  opening  in- 
ward. This  is  attached  to  the  rods  in  the  same  manner  as  the  auger. 
Since  it  nearly  fits  the  well,  whenever  it  is  thrust  downward,  the  water 
and  mud  beneath  must  rush  upward  through  the  interior.  When  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  a  quick  upward  motion  closes  the  valve  and  secures 
■the  load.     It  is  then  drawn  out  and  emptied. 

"  Of  the  various  tools  for  extracting  rods  or  whatever  else  may  be  lost 
in  the  well,  I  will  say  nothing.  For  accidents  are  so  carefully  guarded 
against,  that  they  are  but  little  used.  When  required,  however,  they 
come  forth,  as  ingenious  as  the  augur  itself,  and  as  well  suited  for  their 
various  purposes. 

"  These  simple  tools,  working  so  regularly  and  so  effectively,  compar- 
ed with  the  cumbrous  and  multiform  machinery  devised  by  European 
engineers  for  boring  Artesian  Wells,  present  a  striking  contrast  as  hon- 
orable to  our  country  as  it  is  characteristic  of  her  sons." 

Excellent  drinking  water  has  been  obtained  on  the  premises  of  a 
number  of  our  citizens  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  At  tho  Charleston 
Hotel,  recently,  a  well  was  deepened,  and  a  stratum  penetrated  at  fifty- 
three  feet,  containing  pure  water,  and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
it  can  be  procured  at  forty  feet.  The  credit  of  having  first  made  this 
discovery  is  given  to  our  fellow  citizen  Francis  S.  Holmes,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  devotion  to  geological  pursuits,  even  amid  the  pressing 
cares  of  business,  has  earned  for  him  a  high  reputation.  Mr.  Holmes's 
valuable  collection  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  added  to,  by  the  speci- 
mens which  he  has  been  industriously  classifying  and  arranging  from 
the  different  strata  through  which  this  work  has  passed ;  ana  his  pub* 
lished  essays  have  attracted  much  attention.  In  this  department  his  re- 
searches have  been  aided  by  those  of  Professor  Hume  of  the  State  Mili- 
tary Academy,  whose  able  writings  on  the  subject  have  also  appeared  in 
our  daily  papers.  Prof  H.  gives  Mr.  Holmes  the  credit  of  having  first 
called  public  attention  to  this  grntcful  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
mode  of  procuring  good  well-water  at  a  moderate  depth.*  He  thus 
describes  the  "Sixty  Feet  Wells:" 


»  Profes5M)r  H.  accouiitA  very  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena  "which  puzzled 
the  brains  of  fio  many  of  u«  hero,  who  were  not  among  "the  knowing  ones,** 
during  the  hail-storm  of  May,  184^.  It  was  abundantly  evijlent  that  the  cisterns, 
one  and  all,  had  Ix'on  contaminated  by  s<»mething  or  other  c<mnected  with  the 
foiling  of  the  hail-stone«,  an  the  water  was  by  uo  meann  ilrinkablc  for  rouny 
weekH  after  the  Rtorm.  The  public  mind  had  partially  8cttled  down  into  the 
couvicti(m,  that  the  waters  of  every  cist^Tn  in  town  had  simultaneously  risen, 

24  VOL.  1. 
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<<  The  depth  at  which  the  inferior  bed  of  sand  is  found  being  about 
sixty  feet,  the  wells  have  naturally  been  called  the  'Sixty  Feet  Wells/ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  superficial  airf  the  legitimate  overflowing 
Artesian.  This  distinction  is  proper,  not  only  in  allusion  to  the  depth 
of  each,  but  in  consideration  of  tne  source  of  each.  The  superficial 
are  supplied  with  rain  water  which  falls  within  the  city,  sinks  into  the 
earth,  is  arrested  by  the  mud  bed,  and  enters  the  various  excavations  in 
the  earth  made  for  its  reception.  The  sixty  feet  wells  have  their  source 
from  rain  falling  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  mud  stratum,  probably  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  city,  free  from  its  impurities,  and,  consequently, 
purer,  but  liable  to  the  contamination  of  the  mud  bed  above,  the  peat 
bed  below,  and  the  marl  bed  in  its  immediate  vicinity  intermixing  with 
both.  The  Artesian  Well  water  is  presumed  to  come  from  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  from  sources  free  from  soluble  matter,  and  conveyed 
to  us  through  a  sandy  stratum  bounded  by  the  granite  below  and  the 
silicious  clay  and  sand-stone  above,  hence,  delivered  from  all  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  contamination,  and  probably  purer  than  the  min 
which  fell  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  Lexington." 

Public  confidence  has  been  sustained  by  the  published  opinions  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  are  all  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
project  The  results  have  so  far  minutely  corresponded  with  the  calcu- 
lations made  as  to  the  various  progressive  steps  through  which  the  work 
must  pass.  Nine  successive  strata  have  been  perforated,  until  the  sili- 
cious clay,  which  varies  usually  from  two  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  has 
been  reached,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  what  has  been  already 
passed  over,  and  the  water  bearing  beds  of  sand  and  clays.  The 
Great  Well  at  Paris,  was  accomplished  after  the  most  trying  embarras^ 
ments  and  discouragements.    Geologists  had  originally  assigned,  as  the 

freatest  possible  depth,  twelve  hundred  feet.  Council  became  dissatis* 
ed,  and  were  about  giving  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case.  One  of  their  learn* 
ed  men  arose,  made  a  speech  and  induced  its  further  proseeiAion.  After 
boring  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  feet  without  succeis,  they  aban- 
doned it  altogether.  M.  Mulot,  the  engineer,  then  undertook  it  at  hit 
own  risk,  and,  at  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet,  reached  the 
summit  of  his  hopes.  This  shows  what  perseverance  can  accomplish, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Council  will  derive  encouragement  from 

with  the  heavy  rains,  and  drowned  in  their  unusual  depths  a  rpgiment  of  tboee 
diminutive  quadrupeds  which  are  apt  to  infest  such  places  of  resort.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  nnd  that  this  unwelcome  conclusion  is  not  at  all  ra<-ified  by  chemi- 
cal  analysis.  He  says :  "  To  have  water  purer  than  rain  may  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  as  hynerbolical;  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  rain  Water  is  never 
absolutely  pure,  ana  most  of  the  cistern  owners  in  the  city  will  remember  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  hail-storm  of  the  last  year.  Had  that  hail  been 
pure,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  empty  and  clean  out  the  cisterns, 
to  get  rid  of  a  water  that  was  not  onlj  cfisagreeablo  to  the  taste,  but  shockingly 
offensive  to  the  smell.  A  portion  that  I  obtained  from  a  servant,  who  carefiuly 
preserved  a  bottle  of  it  afl  •  a  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  eyes,'  underwent  a  n^- 
ular  fennentation,  developing^  those  albumenous  clouds,  like  the  'mother  of 
vinegar,'  and  presented  sufHcicnt  characters  to  pn>ve  it  to  be  of  animal  origin. 
I  attributed  it  to  the  cntniiglcment  of  a  swann  of  insects  in  the  freezing  drops, 
their  Rul>$equent  death,  the  fermentative  fate  which  attends  all  dead  animal 
matter,  and  the  resulting  inconvenience  to  the  living.  Had  this  hail  fallen  op- 
on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  it  is  certain  that  the  sand  would  have  retained  the 
insects,  while  the  otherwise  pure  water  would  have  passed  into  the  sand." 
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it,  or  else,  like  the  learned  AMembly  of  Paris,  yield  up  the  glory  of  its 
final  accomplishment  at  the  last  moment  to  tne  engineer  who,  in  this 
case  also,  is  as  fresh  and  undaunted  now  as  at  the  commencement  of  hi» 
labors. 

2.  GAS  WORKS. 

The  experiment  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  develops  satisfactory 
results.  A  company  has  been  formed  with  sufficient  capital  for  exten- 
sive operations.  The  same  prejudices  which  at  first  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  this  enterprise  in  New  York^  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
threatened,  for  a  time,  to  produce  the  same  effects  here.  Danger  from 
explosion,  risk  of  fire  and  offensive  odors  arising  from  factories,  were 
the  chief  difficulties  to  be  apprehended. .  Strict  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  such  accidents  where  they  did  occur,  in  other  places,  confirm^ 
ed  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  risk  of  accident  or  danger  is  but  small,  if  the  ordinary  care  and  at- 
tention necessary  in  every  large  establishment  be  paid  by  the  officers 
and  workmen  employed  on  the  premises.  Recent  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  purifying  the  gas  have  remedied  its  oflensiveness.  No  smell 
is  now  perceptible  m  the  houses  where  it  is  consumed,  unless  from  an 
occasional  defect  in  the  pipe  which  may  cause  a  portion  of  the  gas  to 
escape.  On  the  score  oi  economyy  the  reports  which  have  been  publish- 
ed are  all  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  gas  over  the  ordinary  modes  of  light' 
ing.  As  vet,  the  number  of  private  consumers  in  this  city  is  not  large. 
Most  of  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  principal  streets,  are  already 
lighted  with  it. 

The  works  on  Church  street  were  constructed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Batton  and  Dungan,  Contractors  of  Philadelphia. 
The  cost,  including  laying  of  pipes,  d^c,  will,  when  completed,  be  aboat 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  twenty-one  retorts  (of  cast 
iron)  and  seven  benches,  or  ovens,  in  which  the  retorts  are  placed.  The 
gasometer  will  hold  ninety  thousand  feet  of  gas,  supplying  twenty-five 
miles  of  pipe :  another  is  in  progress,  of  the  same  size.  Besides  church- 
es and  public  buildings,  there  are  over  six  hundred  private  consumers. 
About  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  gas  are  manufactured  at  these  works 
per  twenty-four  hours.  The  consumption  of  coal  during  the  same  time 
IS  about  three  tons. 

Consumers  are  supplied  after  the  manner  first  adopted  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  is  accurately 
measured  and  charged  accordingly.  This  is  eflected  by  an  instrument 
called  a  meter^  which  is  attached  to  the  service  pipe  at  the  entrance  of 
each  house,  the  following  description  of  which  js  taken  from  one  of  the 
Reports  in  the  volume  now  lying  before  me.*  '*  This  instrument  is  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  revolving  in  a  case  air  tight  The  inner  cylinder, 
which  is  compo.sed  of  four  apartments  of  given  dimensions,  revolves  in 
water,  immersed  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  axis.  £ach  compartment 
has  two  openings,  one  for  the  admission  and  the  other  for  the  emission 
of  the  gas.  As  the  cylinder  revolves  by  the  pressure  of  the  gd%^  the 
compartment  rising  out  of  the  water  fills,  which  displaces  the  water  it 
contained,  while  the  other,  descending,  refills  with  water,  the  gas  passing 

•  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 
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Upward  through  a  discharge  of  pipe  to  the  burners.  The  axle  of  the* 
revolving  cylinder  operates  upon  gearing,  to  which  clock  hands  are  af- 
fixed, indicating  on  the  dial  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  and,  con- 
sequently f  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  being  previously  ascertained),  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  measured.  The  adoption  of  this  system 
tends  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  Tiie  consumer  pays  for  no  more 
than  he  uses,  and,  consequently,  burns  with  as  much  economy  as  is  con- 
sistent with  his  interest,  and  the  producer  not  subjected  to  loss  from  care- 
lessness or  malice.  The  key  of  this  meter  is  kept  in  possession  of  the 
manufacturer." 

The  following  compoee  the  officers  of  the  Company : 
Joshua  Lazarus — President. 

John  R.  Heriot-rSecretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Works. 
Directors — ^Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson,  Henry  Gk>urdin,  Robert  Martin,  Geo.  S.  Cam- 
eron, Otis  Mills,  H.  W.  Conner,  M.  C<  Mordecai. 

3.  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

We  have  our  branch  of  the  Great  Magnetic  Line  between  Wtishing- 
ton  and  New  Orleans.  Though  the  interruptions  to  steady  communi- 
cation have  been  frequent  and  vexatious,  the  public  interest  has  been  suf- 
ficiently benefited  to  entitle  those  interested  in  its  establishment  to  the 
distinction  of  having  contributed  to  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the 
age.  The  three  daily  papers  constitute  the  principal  support  of  the  un* 
dertaking.  The  promptness  with  which  the  readers  of  these  journals 
are  now  supplied  with  the  latest  intelligence  is  creditable  to  their  public 
spirit  and  should  be  equally  satisfactory  to  their  patrons.  But  thie  age 
is  progressive,  and  the  march  o^  improvement  is  always  onward.  It  i» 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  news  by 
lightning,  people  should  become  dissatisfied  and  long  to  get  it  by  some 
still  quicker  means.  The  '^  Telegraph  "  in  this  city  was  the  wonder  of 
a  day ;  but  habit  has  reconciled  us  to  its  marvelous  workings,  and  no- 
body thinks  it  wonderful  now-a-days. 

4.  MECHAiaCS'  INSTITUTE. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  industry  of  our  young  mechanics  and' 
those  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations  generally,  an  association  has 
been  formed  within  a  few  months  past,  under  this  title.  It  has  regular 
and  life  members,  the  former  paying,  annually,  a  contribution  of  two 
dollars,  and  the  latter,  on  initiation,  twenty-five  dollars.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May 
of  each  year.  The  Annual  Fair  will  take  place  in  this  city  on  Wed- 
nesday, ]7th  of  October,  next.  Specimens  of  art,  ingenuity,  mechanical 
skill  and  industry  of  every  description,  are  in  course  of  preparation  for 
this  occasion,  for  which  premiums  are  to  be  awarded.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  effort  made  in  the  southern  States  to  advance  the  mechanic  arts, 
by  means  of  an  annual  fair  on  the  principle  of  those  which  have  proved 
so  beneficial  to  northern  mechanics.*  The  Board  of  Managers  have 
published  a  Circular,  earnestly  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  South ;  and  appealing  to  mechanics, 
manufacturers,  and  all  engaged  in  occupations  of  skill  and  industry,  of 

*  Wc  have  had  one  several  yean  in  Louisiana— now  very  much  in  decay,  but 
to  be  soon  revived. — Ed, 
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•whatever  description,  to  send  some  specimens  to  this  exhibition — and 
they  express  the  hope  that  every  district  in  this  State,  and  of  our  sister 
States,  will  be  represented  at  the  Fair. 

The  following  are  the  Premiums  to  be  awarded : 

For  the  host  Specimen  a  Silver  Medal,  and  for  the  next  best  a  Diploma. 
For  New  Inventions  u  Gold  Medal,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
Articles  of  all  kinds  not  named  below  will  be  received,  and  Premiums  award- 
•ed  for  the  .same. 


(( 


it 


it 


Architectural  Drawing. 

Desii^n  for  Diploma  for  the  So.  Ca.  In- 
stitute. 

Painting  in  Oil. 

"        in  Water  Colors. 

Miniature  Painting. 

Pen  Drawing. 

Pencil    " 

Oravon  " 
.Sculpture. 

Penmanship. 

Best  mode  of  Constructing  Wharves. 

Best  Press  for  Packing  Cotton. 
Best  Rice  Thrashing  Machine. 

Best  Cotton  Gin. 
Jlefrigerator. 
Plow. 
Churn. 

Washing  Machine. 
jStone  Masons^  Work. 

Carpenter's  Work,  by  hand. 

"  "      by  machinery. 

Carving  in  Wood. 

Model  of  a  Ship, 

Bpecimens  of — 

Boat  Buildeni'  Work, 
Ship  Joiners'  Work, 
Pump  and  Block  Making, 
MUl- Wriehts'  Work, 
Coopers' Work. 

Four  Wheel  Carriage. 

Bngfrv. 

Oig  or  Sulky. 

Cart  or  Dray. 

Steam  Engine. 

Fire  Engine. 

Taming  in  Brass,  Iron  or  Woed. 

Blacksmiths'  Work. 

Casting  in  Iron  or  Brass. 

Iix>n  Railing  Fence  or  Gate  Work. 

Brass  ur  Copper  Work. 

IfOck>4miths  " 

Bell  Hanging 

I  Gunsmiths' 

Instrument  Makers'  Work. 

Lamp 

Jewelers' 

Silversmiths' 

Silver  Plating. 

Die  Sinking.. 

£|praving  on  Steel,  Copper  or  Wood. 

Lithography. 

Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Clock  and  Watch  Making. 


i< 


^( 


*t 


tt 


tt 


tk 


Cutlery. 

Ornamental  House  Painting. 
Ornamental  Sign  '* 

Cabinet  Work. 
Fancy  Printing. 
Book       « 

Ruled  aiid  Bound  Ledger. 
'Fancy  Binding. 
Paper. 

Side  of  Sole  Leather. 
Side  of  Harness    " 
Cb\{  Skin,  dressed  for  Boots. 
Carriage  Harness. 
Buggy  or  Sulky  Harness. 
Cart  or  Dray  " 

Riding  Saddle. 
Beaver  or  Silk  Hat. 
Cloth  Cap. 

Military  or  Fireman's  Cap. 
Pair  of^  Boots. 

"  of  Shoes. 

"  of  Ladies'  Gaiters. 

"  of     "        Slippers. 
Tailoring. 

Umbrella  or  Parasol. 
Hair  Dressers'  Work. . 
Gilding, 
Stucco  Work. 
Modeling  in  Plaster. 
Tin  Work. 
Plumbing. 

Basket  or  Wicker  Work. 
Wooden  Ware. 

Dyeing  in  Wool,  Silk  or  Cotton. 
UphoUters'  Work. 
Mantua  Making. 
Millinery. 
Shirt  Making. 
Quilt. 

Embroidery  in  Gold  or  Silver. 
Embroidery  in  Silk  or  Worsted. 
Artificial  Flowers. 
Ornamental  Hair  Work. 
Raw  Silk,  not  less  than  )^  lb. 
Manufactured  Silk. 
Weaving,  Hand  Loom. 

"        Power    " 
Specimen  of  Cotton  Yam. 
Pair  of  Knitted  Stockings,  Socks  or 

Gloves. 
Coach  Lace. 
Gimp,  Fringe,  and  Ornamental  Weav 

ing. 
Confectioneiy. 
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Refined  Loaf  Sugar. 
Pottery. 
Glass. 

Manufactured  Iron. 
Cut  Nails. 
Wrought  Nails. 
Gray  Bricks. 
Press    " 
Fire      " 


Turpentine,  manufactured. 

Soap. 

Tallow,  Sperm,  or  Wax  Candles. 

Soda  Water. 

Cake  Making. 

Starch. 

Flour. 

Butter  for  winter  use,  not  less  tlian  10  Ibe. 

Cheese. 


This  useful  society  has  heen  organized  chiefly  through  the  active  ef- 
forts of  Wm.  Gregg,  Esq.,  the  President,  who  is  the  moving  spring  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  in  our  State,  and  a  practical  man — in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Gregg  is  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 
Graniieville  Factory  in  this  State,  and  is  more  or  less  interested  in  seve- 
ral others.  The  success  of  his  efllbrts  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Hampsiead  Factory  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  city,  and 
others  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 


ART.  XI.— COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HIBTOEICAL  SKBTCH  OF  THE  RIS£  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MAlfD- 

FACTORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[We  intend  puhlishing  a  regular  series  upon  this  head  and  commence  irith 
the  leading  chapteni  from  the  work  of  James  Montgomery,  a  practical  manuftc- 
turcr,  issued  from  the  British  press  and  not  repuhlished  yet  in  this  coun^.  As 
cotton  manufactures  are  more  extensively  introduced  at  the  South  and  West,  it 
becomes  necessary  we  should  have  the  most  minute  knowledge  in  regard  to 
them.  The  work  oefore  us  is  entitled,  "A  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton  Mana- 
ture  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  state  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in 
that  country  contrasted  and  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  compara- 
tive estimates  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  both  countries,"  etc. — ^£d.] 

As  EARLY  as  the  year  1787,  a  society  was  formed  in  PhiJadelphk, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encourageroent 
of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts,"  which  made  some  progress  in 
the  manufacturing  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  jeans,  cordiiroys, 
fustians,  plain  and  flowered  cottons,  flax  linens,  tow  linens,  dtc.  But 
the  machinery  employed  in  this  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
very  rudest  kind.  A  short  time  before  the  formation  of  this  society,  an 
attempt  to  spin  cotton  yarn  by  machinery  had  been  made  at  Bridge- 
water  and  Beverly,  in  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts.  Two  mechanics 
from  Scotland,  Alexander  and  Robert  Barr,  brothers,  were  employed  by 
a  Mr.  Orr,  at  East  Bridgewater,  to  make  carding,  spinning,  and  roving 
machines,  which  they  completed;  and  on  the  16th  of  November.  1786, 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  them  a  grant  of  JS200,  lawful  • 
money,  for  their  encouragement,  and  afterward  aoded  to  the  bounty,  by 
givinji^  them  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks. 

In  March  1787,  Thomas  Somers,  an  English  midshipman,  construct- 
ed a  machine,  or  model,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Orr;  and,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Court,  £20  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
to  encourage  him  in  the  enterprise. 

The  above  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Orr  for  the  inspection 
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of  all  disposed  to  see  them,  and  he  was  requested  by  the  general  court, 
to  ejchibit  and  give  all  information  or  explanation  regarding  them.  It 
is  believed  that  the  above  were  the  first  machines  made  in  the  United 
Stales  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  Beverly  Company  commenced  operations  in  1787,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  Company  that  made  any  progress  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods  (that  at  Bridge  water  had  been  on  a  very  limited 
scale) ;  yet  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored — the  extraordinary 
loss  of  materials  in  the  instruction  of  their  servants  and  workmen — the 
high  prices  of  machines  unknown  to  their  mechanics,  and  both  intricate 
and  difficult  in  their  construction,  together  with  other  incidents  which 
usually  attend  a  new  business — were  such  that  the  Company  were  put 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  State  legislature  for  assistance,  to 
save  them  from  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  altogether. 

In  their  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, presented  June  2d,  1790,  only  three  years  afler  they  had 
commenced  operations,  they  state :  *'  That  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  to  nearly  £4000,  whilst  the  value  of  their  remaining  stock 
was  not  equal  to  £2000,  and  a  further  very  considerable  advance  was 
absolutely  necessary,  to  obtain  that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  manufac- 
ture, which  alone  could  ensure  success." 

Accordingly  a  grant  of  £1000  was  presented  to  them,  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  such  a  way  as  would  most  eflectually  promote  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  Commonwealtn, 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  and  other  collateral  facts,  sufficiently 
prove  that  cotton  spinning  in  this  country,  further  than  the  hand  card 
and  one  thread  wheel,  was  carried  through  its  first  struggles  by  the 
Beverly  Company  in  Massachusetts.  And  from  this  State  the  manu- 
facture was  carri^  to  Rhode  Island — though  it  must  he  acknowledged 
thaf'both  States  were  indebted  to  foreign  emigrants  for  instruction  and 
assistance  in  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  in  preparing  the  cotton. 

Cotton  spinning  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  ]  788,  in  which  year 
Daniel  Anthony,  Andrew  Dexter,  and  Lewis  Peck,  all  of  Providence, 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  make  what  was  then  called  "  Home  Spun 
Cloth."  The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  jeans  of  linen  warp  spun  by 
hand ;  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Orr  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  Beverly  Com- 
pany, had  import^  some  models  or  draughts  of  machinery  from  Eng- 
land, they  sent  thither  and  obtained  drawings  of  them,  according  to 
which  they  constructed  machinery  of  their  own.  The  first  they  made 
was  a  carding  machine,  which  was  something  similar  to  those  now 
used  for  carding  wool,  the  cotton  being  taken  off  the  machine  in  rolls, 
and  afterward  roped  by  hand.  The  next  was  a  spinning  fiame,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  water  frame,  or  rather  the  common  jenny,  but  a  very 
imperfect  machine.  It  consisted  of  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each, 
being  thirty-two  spindles  in  all,  and  was  wrought  by  means  of  a  crank 
turned  by  the  hand ;  this,  after  being  tried  for  some  time  in  Providence, 
was  taken  to  Pawtucket  and  attached  to  a  wheel  propelled  by  water : 
the  work  of  turning  the  machine  was  too  laborious  to  be  done  by  the 
hand,  and  the  machine  itself  was  too  imperfect  to  be  turned  by  water. 
Soon  after,  these  machines  were  sold  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence  ] 
but  as  all  the  carding  and  roving  was  done  by  hand,  it  was  very  imper- 
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feet,  and  but  very  little  could  be  done  in  this  way.  Such  were  the  rude 
machines  used  for  spinning  cotton  previous  to  1790;  and  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  manufacturers  failed  in  their  undertakings,  but  rather  that 
they  were  able  to  persevere.  And  we  can  now  perceive  that  from  these 
small  beginnings,  the  present  brightened  propects  received  their  founda- 
tion. 

Previous  to  1790,  the  common  jenny  and  stock  card  had  been  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States:  and  mixed  goods  of 
linen  and  cotton  were  woven,  principally  by  Scotch  and  Irish  weavers. 
Mr.  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  had  several  jennies  employed  in 
1789,  and  some  weavers  at  work  on  linen  warps.  The  jennies  were 
used  for  making  weft,  and  operated  by  hand  in  the  cellars  of  dwelling 
houses.  During  1790,  Almy  and  Brown,  of  Providence,  manufactured 
326  pieces,  containing  7823  yards,  of  various  kinds  of  goods.  There 
were  also  several  other  companies  and  individuals  in  dincrent  parts  of 
the  Union,  who  manufactured  goods  from  linen  warps  and  cotton  weft. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  most  laudable  and  persevering  efforts,  every 
attempt  failed  of  success,  and  they  saw  their  hopes  and  prospects  entirely 
prostrated.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  enterprise  or  exertion ;  no  want 
of  funds,  or  of  men  ready  and  willing  to  engao^e  in  the  business;  and 
no  lack  of  patronage  from  the  government,  they  having  learned  from  the 
privations  to  which  the  country  was  subjected  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  absolute  necessity  of  promoting  and  encouraging  dome^ic  man- 
ufactures. The  great  cause  of  these  ftdlures  is  to  be  found  in  the.&ct,  that 
during  all  these  incipient  struggles  to  establish  the  cotton  manufactare 
in  America,  Great  Britain  had  in  full  operation  a  series  of  superior  ma- 
chinery, which  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  had  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  obtain. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  took  his  first 
patent  for  an  entirely  new  method  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  for  warps  in 
1769,  at  which  period  his  first  mill  was  put  in  operation  at  Nottingham, 
in  England  ;  and  his  second  mill,  which  was  much  larger,  was  erected 
at  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771.  After  which  his  mode  of  spinning 
by  water  frames  extended  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom ;  so  that  during 
the  period  when  the  most  persevering  exertions  were  being  made,  by 
various  enterprising  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  improve  and  perfect  this  most  important  manufacture,  England  was 
enjoying  all  the  benefit  of  Arkwright's  patents,  by  means  of  which  col- 
ton  yarn  was  produced  at  much  less  expense,  and  of  a  superior  Quality 
to  any  that  had  ever  been  made  by  machinery  before  that  period :  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  British  government  were  using  every  means  in 
their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  these  macnines  from 
being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Every  effort  to  erect  or  import  this 
machinery  into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Much 
interest  had  been  excited  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
superior  machinery  of  England.  The  difficulties  under  which  these 
incipient  measures,  toward  the  establishment  of  the  business,  were  pur- 
sued, can  hardly  be  conceived  at  the  present  day,  even  by  a  practical 
machinist  or  manufacturer.  Besides  the  difficulties  experiencea  in  con- 
sequence of  imperfect  machinery,  the  period  at  which  the  business  com- 
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mcnced  in  this  country  was  also  most  unfavorable,  as  from  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  manufacture  in  England  at  that  time,  and  other  causes, 
many  in  that  country  became  bankrupts,  their  goods  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion and  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  where  they 
were  a^rain  sold  at  reduced  prices.  Agents  were  also  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  the  various  manufacturing  towns  with  goods,  which  were  sold 
at  low  prices  and  long  credit  given,  extending  in  some  instances  to 
eighteen  months.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  British  manufacturers  formed 
themselves  into  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  goods  to  this  coun- 
trv,  to  be  sold  on  commission,  when  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage  at  home. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in 
1790.  Every  endeavor  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  had 
been  fruitless;  and  notliing  but  the  introduction  of  the  water  frame 
spinning,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that  was  happily  accomplished  by  one  who  was  personally  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  details.  The  indi- 
vidual here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been 
called  the  Father  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America. 

Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  the  town  of  Helper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on 
9th  June,  1768;  and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  bound 
an  apprentice  at  Milford,  near  Belper,  to  Jedediah  StruU,  Esq.  (the  in- 
ventor of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  part- 
ner with  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt  in  the  cotton  spinning  business).  At 
that  time  Mr.  Strutt  was  erecting  a  large  fJEictory  at  Milford,  where  Slater 
continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  but  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  de- 
voted to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making 
of  the  machinery  and  in  the  manufacturing  department.  Afler  having 
completed  the  full  term  of  his  ens^agement,  viz.,  six  and  a  half  years,  he 
continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
intending some  new  works  that  were  then  erecting:  his  design  in  doing 
80  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  business  in  every  department,  as 
previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  America,  by 
various  rumors  which  had  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
governments  of  the  different  States  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  en- 
courage manufactures.  A  newspaper  account  of  a  liberal  bounty  of 
£100  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  society  to  promote  manufactures  had  been  authorized 
by  the  same  legislature,  finally  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Slater  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright  modo  of  spin- 
ning ;  and  from  the  confidential  situation  he  occupied  under  Mr.  Strutt, 
few  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  the  minutis  of  the  business;  and  being  a  person  of  retentive  memo- 
ry, close  observation,  and  attentive  to  his  engagements,  it  can  easily  be 
supposed  that  he  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  to  introduce  the 
cotton  manufacture  into  America  upon  the  same  improved  scale  in 
which  it  was  then  in  operation  in  England,  especially  as  his  mind  had 
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been  for  some  time  directed  to  that  object  For,  having  once  determin- 
ed to  leave  his  native  country,  and  give  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  all 
the  benefit  of  his  practical  knowledge  and  enlarged  experience,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
preparJAg  himself  for  the  great  object  he  had  in  view.  He  knew  that 
It  was  impossible  to  take  any  patterns  or  drawings  along  with  him,  as 
the  government  restrictions  were  very  severe,  and  the  custom-house> 
officers  scrupulously  searched  every  passenger  for  America.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  be  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the 
building  and  arrangement  of  the  mills,  the  construction  of  the  machine- 
ry, and  to  direct  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  without  the  aid  of  a  sin- 
gle individual ;  as  the  whole  business  was  new  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  he  could  not  expect  any  one  to  assist  him  except  by  his  own 
directions.  He,  accordingly,  stopped  with  Mr.  Strutt  until  he  consider- 
ed himself  qualified  to  engage  in  this  important  enterprise. 

He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  ISth  of  September, 

1789,  and  landed  at  the  laUer  on  the  17th  November,  after  a  passage  of 
sixty-six  days.  He  was  immediately  after  his  arrival  introduced  to  the 
New  York  Manufacturing  Company;  but  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  January  following  for 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Almy  and  Brown,  to  commence  preparations  for  spinning  cotton  entire- 
ly upon  his  own  plan:  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month,  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  mak- 
ing the  machinery,  principally  with  his  own  hands ;  and  on  the  20th 
December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving,  together 
with  seventy-two  spindles,  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  These  were 
worked  by  the  water  wheel  of  an  old  fulling  mill  in  a  clothier's  build- 
ing, in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  several  thousand  pounds  of  yam  were  on 
hand,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  had  been  used  to  weave  it  up  and 
sell  it. 

Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  a  small  mill  in  the 
village  of  Pawtucket — known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Facto* 
ry — in  which  they  put  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the  ne- 
cessary preparation,  and  to  these  they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more 
and  more  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouraging.  After  a  short 
time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged 
the  first. 

Such  then  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Arkwright  mode 
of  spinning  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  belongs  the  entire  merit  of  its  introduction.     Previous  to 

1790,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Slater  arrived  at  Providence,  and  which  is 
justly  denominated  the  era  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture,  there 
had  been  introduced  at  various  places,  particularly  at  New  York,  Pro- 
vidence, and  Massachusetts,  jennies,  billies,  and  cards,  for  spinning 
cotton  weft,  to  be  woven  into  vclverets,  jeans,  fustains,  &c.,  with  linen 
warp ;  but  the  history  of  those  times  shows  the  imperfection  of  the 
above  named  machines  to  have  been  such,  as  to  preclude  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth,  or  cotton  yarn  for  warps— that  they  were  defective 
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in  their  operations — deficient  and  expensive  in  their  application — and 
that,  under,  such  difficulties  and  perplexities,  it  was  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  intro- 
duced by  British  agents  and  American  merchants,  even  though  assist- 
ed by  legislative  aid,  as  was  done  at  Beverly. 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  perplexed  and  involved  in  their  incipi- 
ent and  imperfect  attempts  to  manufacture  cotton  goods,  and  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  introducing  a  better  system  of  machinery,  which 
they  knew  to  be  in  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain,  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  a  model  of  the  Arkwright  patent  spinning  frame  ;  but 
finding  no  person  able  to  construct  that  series  of  machinery,  and  unable 
to  obtain  one  from  England,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  government  on  the  exportation  of  machinery,  they  entirely 
uiled  in  all  their  efforts.  In  this  gloomy  period  of  the  American  manu- 
facture, Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  as  already  stated,  then  in  the  employ  of 
Strntt  and  Arkwright,  having  seen  a  premium  offered  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  for  a  certain  machine  to  spin  cotton,  was  induced  to  leave 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  he  had  every  prospect  of  succeeding  in 
business,  and  embark  for  America.  After  his  arrival,  being  informed 
that  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  had  made  some  attempts  nt  water 
spinning,  he  repaired  thither ;  but  on  seeing  Mr.  Brown's  machinery,  he 
pronounced  it  entirely  worthless,  and  advised  him  to  lay  it  aside.  At 
this  period,  without  the  aid  of  a  sinc^le  individual  skilled  in  making 
machinery.  Mr.  Slater  constructed  the  whole  series  of  spinning  ma- 
chines upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  and  put  them  in  operation  so  per- 
fectly, as  to  supply  all  the  establishments  with  cotton  warp  superior  to 
linen;  and  in  fourteeen  months,  Mr.  Brown  informed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  machinery  and  mills  could  be  erected  in  one  year, 
to  supply  the  whole  United  States  with  yarn,  and  thus  render  its  impor- 
tation unnecessary.  Such  is  the  amount  of  evidence  regarding  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Arkwright  machinery  into  the  United  States ;  and  if 
the  manufacturing  establishments  are  in  reality  a  blessing,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  the  name  of  Slater  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Slater  labored  under  every  disadvantage,  in  the  construction  of 
his  machinery  ;  for  although  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
membrance of  every  part  and  pattern,  and  in  his  ability  to  perfect  the 
work  according  to  his  agreement,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  me- 
chanics who  could  make  any  thing  like  his  models.  But,  perhaps,  one 
of  his  greatest  difficulties  was  to  get  card  sheets  made  to  suit  his  ma- 
chines, as  the  card-makers  in  this  country  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  operations  of  his  machinery  ;  indeed,  the  first  carding  machine 
he  put  in  operation,  had  almost  turned  out  an  entire  failure,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  card  teeth  were  set.  But 
he  persevered  until  he  overcame  this,  as  well  as  all  his  other  difficulties  ; 
and  his  case  furnishes  one  other  bright  example  of  the  never-failing 
success  which  always  attends  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  laudable  object. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Slater  entered  into  partnership  with  Oziel  Wilkinson, 
Timothy  Green,  and  William  Wilkinson;  the  two  latter,  as  well  as 
himself,  having  married  daughters  of  Oziel  Wilkinson.     He  built  his 
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second  mill  on  the  £ast  side  of  Pautucket  river;  the  firm  was  Samuel 
Slater  &,  Co.,  as  he  owned  one-half  of  the  stock.  A  short  time  after 
ward  the  hands  in  the  mill  revolted,  or  struck  for  higher  wages ;  five 
or  six  of  them  went  to  Cumberland,  and  erected  a  small  mill,  owned  by 
Elisha  Waters  and  others :  from  these  men  and  their  connections,  seve- 
ral factories  were  commenced  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  establishments  erected  from  1790  to  1809,  were  built  by 
men  who  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  drawn  the  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness from  Pawtucket,  the  cradle  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacture. 
Some  of  his  servants  stole  his  patterns  and  models,  and  by  that  means 
his  improvements  were  soon  extended  over  the  country  ;  so  that  the  bu- 
siness has,  from  that  to  the  present  time,  been  rapidly  extending  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1806,  he 
invited  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Slater,  to  come  to  this  country,  who,  in  all 
probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Slatersville  in  Smitnfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John 
Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  removed  to 
Sraithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  the 
works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning ;  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  been  under  the  management  of  that  gentleman  in  an  un- 
interrupted state  of  improvement  This  fine  estate  was  owned  in  equal 
shares  by  four  partners,^  but  now  wholly  belongs  to  John  Slater  and 
the  heirs  of  his  brother. 

Cotton  spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  commenced 
in  the  then  obscure  village  of  Pawtucket  in  1790,  at  which  time  only 
seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  operation.  Since  that  time,  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  business  in  this  country  has  been  equaled  only  by  that 
of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  report  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by 
Congress  in  1832,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  spinning  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

The  number  of  mills  in  twclye  States  were 795 

Spindles  in         do 1,346.503 

Looms  in  do 33,506 

Males  employed  in  the  manufacture, 18,539 

Females    do.  do 38,927 

Total  employed, 57,466 

Previous  to  1815,  the  whole  weaving  in  the  United  Slates  was  done 
by  hand  looms,  in  many  of  which  considerable  improvements  had  been 
made,  and  great  quantities  of  cloth  were  manufactured  for  home  con- 
sumption. About  1814,  a  Mr.  Gilmour  landed  in  Boston  from  Glas- 
gow, with  patterns  of  the  power  loom  and  dressing  machine,  whom  Mr. 
John  Slater  invited  to  Smithfield,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wishes  to 
construct  these  important  machines  ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the 
whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mr.  Gilmour  remained 
some  time  in  Smithfield,  employed  as  a  mechanic,  where  he  introduced 
the  hydrostatic  press,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  pressing 
cloth.  &c. 

Judire  Lyman,  of  Providence,  had  been  endeavoring  to  construct  a 
power  loom,  but  failed  in  the  attempt    On  hearing  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  he, 
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with  some  other  gfenilemen,  entered  into  a  contract  with  him,  lo  build  a 

fiowor  loom  and  drcssinjr  machioe  from  the  patterns  he  had  brought 
rom  Great  Brilain,  which  he  did  to  the  great  salisraciion  of  his  pntrons, 
from  whom  he  received  a  compensation  of  81500.  These  machines 
were  sodn  after  introduced  into  Pawtuckel,  where  David  Wilkinson 
commenced  making  ihem  for  sale.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of  great  me- 
chanical genius,  but  neglected  (o  turn  his  talents  and  opportunitiL-s  to  cbo 
advantage  of  his  family,  and,  consequently,  on  his  death,  they  were  left 
in  poor  circumstances. 

The  band  looms  were  soon  superceded  by  the  others,  the  introduction 
of  which  greatly  aided  in  extending  the  business  in  this  country,  and  has 
enabled  the  American  manu&ctUTers  to  compete  with  Great  Brilain  ia 
South  America,  India,  and  some  other  foreisu  matkels. 

'I'he  preceding  historical  sketch  details  tne  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  into  the  United  States,  and  the  names  of  the  several  gen- 
tlemen thiough  whose  enterprising  exertions  it  was  first  established.  But 
in  order  to  know  its  success,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  has  arrived,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  manufacturing  districts. 
As  the  cotton  factories  of  America,  however,  ore  widely  scattered  over 
a  great  extent  of  country,  it  is  impossible  here  lo  t:ike  notice  of  them  all. 
Some  observations  on  a  few  of  the  principal  districts  is  all  that  will  be 
attempted. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  principal  mnnufacturing  State  in  this  country.  An  act 
was  past  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State,  in  1837, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  Statistical  inrormoiion  in  relation  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  within  the  Commonwealth."  The  follow- 
ing table  is  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  he  prepared  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors  iit  the  vari- 
ous towns  and  cities  in  the  Slate: 
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a  twelve  of  the  Slates,  in  1631. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  cxient  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
the  United  Stales  in  1831 ;  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactuteB  in  the  Stale 
of  Massachusetts  was  then  12,891,090  dollars;  in  1836  it  bad  increased 
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to  14,369,719  dollara,  being  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  in  the  space  of  only 
fire  years;  bul,  allonrjng  me  ratio  of  increase  since  1831  to  be  ten  per 
cent,  all  over  the  Union,  the  amount  of  capital  now  invested  io  the 
cotton  manuracture  cannot  be  less  than  forty-fire  millions  of  dollars, 
equal  to  £9,379,000  sterling,  being  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  maoufecture  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  following  (able  contains  ibe  number  of  mills,  rate  of  weekly 
wages,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  factories  in  1831. 
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ART.  Xn.~DATS  W  ORACH  ON  SIGHT  BILLS  OF  BXCHAN6S. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  it  began  to  be  mooted,  in  this  cby, 
whether  bills  at  sight  are  due  on  presentation,  or  on  the  last  dar  of 
grace.  The  first  case  in  which  the  question  came  up,  was  decidea  in 
the  Fourth  District  Court  of  New  Orleans,  in  March,  1848,  upooB 
bill  drawn  here  on  Philadelphia.  The  point  was  presented,  but  not 
argued,  Judge  Strawbridge  being  satisfied  witboui  argument,  that  grace 
was  to  be  allowed,  both  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Lanisiana. 
No  altein])t  was  roade  to  prove  the  custom  of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  case 
went  oS,  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  on  another  point.  Afterward,  mitt 
were  brought  in  the  Third  District  Court,  on  bills  drawn  here  on  New 
York,  in  which  the  question  was  fully  argued  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  was,  that  grace  was  to  be  allowed.  In  October  last,  the  Conrt 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  held  the  same  opinjon, 
in  a  suit  on  a  bill  drtiwn  here  on  (hat  city;  and  the  New  York  bankt 
gave  notice,  through  the  newspapers,  that  they  would  not  receive  sigbl 
bills  for  collection  unless  they  were  drawn  expressly  wiihout  grace; 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  that  a  proposition  was  sab: 
scquenily  made  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  lo  provide  for  the  allow- 
ance of  grace  on  bills  oi  sight;  but  that  it  wss  opposed  and  failed,  on 
the  ground  that  il  was  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  give  legislative  sanc> 

*  This  pBtimate  was  made  KTcraljeais  ago.  We  shall  htiufter  give  the  cor- 
rect CBtimat«  lo  date.— Bd. 
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tion  to  that  which  was  already  the  established  law.  Nevertheless, 
doubts  are  still  entertained  on  this  subject;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  the  law  really  is,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  charge 
the  drawers  and  indorsers. 

No  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  a  bill  drawn  at  sight  should  be 
due  immediately  on  presentation,  while  one  drawn  payable  one  day 
after  sight  is  entitled  to  three  days  of  grace.  Grace,  as  the  word  im- 
ports, was  originally  granted  as  a  mere  favor,  by  the  holder  to  the 
drawee,  or  acceptor,  to  enable  him  to  procure  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  was  a  matter  of  great  convenience  at  the  time  when  all 
payments  were  made  in  gold  or  silver.  But  this  allowance  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  merely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  and  the 
drawee,  or  acceptor,  is  as  much  entitled  to  it,  as  the  other  parties  are  to 
notice  of  protest.  It  may  be  considered  as  almost  commensurate  with 
the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  customary  or 
common  law  of  ail  commercial  countries,  except  those  in  which  the 
French  code  of  commerce,  of  1807,  has  been  adopted,  by  which  it  was 
abolished. 

''  The  allowance  of  days  of  grace  is  a  usage  which  pervades  the  whole  com- 
mercial world.  It  is  now .  univenally  understood  to  enter  into  every  bill  or 
note  of  a  mercantile  character,  and  to  form  so  completely  a  part  of  the  contmct, 
that  the  bill  does  not  become  due,  in  fact,  or  in  law,  on  the  day  mentioned  on 
its  face,  but  on  the  last  day  of  grace.  A  demand  of  payment  previous  to  that 
day  will  not  authorise  a  protest,  or  charge  the  drawers  of  the  bill."-'!  Peters, 
30,31. 

It  might  well  be  argued  before  a  legal  tribunal,  on  the  high  authority 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  delivered  the  opinion  from  which  the 
foregoing  extrect  is  made,  that  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  grace  is  to  be  allowed  on  a  bill  or  note,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  ot 
a  mercantile  character;  that  is,  if  it  be  negotiable,  and  intended  for  cir- 
culation. For,  although  the  court  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  in 
that  case  whether  sight  bills  are  entitled  to  grace,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  Judge  Marshall's  opinions  were  most  carefully  prepared,  and  that 
he  announced  no  legal  propositions  from  the  bench  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  authority.  The  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, of  Mississippi,  made  negotiability  the  test  of  the  question,  in  the 
case  of  Skinner  vs.  Collier,  4  Howard,  396,  and  decided  that  grace  was 
to  be  allowed  on  a  promissory  note  under  seal,  because  by  the  law  of 
that  State  such  instruments  are  made  negotiabla  A  reference  to  the 
statutes  of  several  of  the  States  confirms  this  view.  In  Ohio,  by  the  act 
of  1839,  it  is  declared,  that  all  bonds,  notes,  or  bills,  made  negotiable  by 
the  law  of  that  State,  that  is,  such  as  are  for  a  sum  certain,  and  payable 
to  bearer,  or  to  order,  shall  be  entitled  to  three  days  grace  in  the  time  of 

Cayment.  In  Massachusetts,  by  the  act  of  1824,  grace  is  allowed  on 
ills  payable  at  si(;ht,  and  on  all  bills  except  those  which  are  payable  on 
demand.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  as  early  as  1786,  passed  an 
act  providing  that  bills  and  notes  made  payable  on  demand,  should  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  due  on  demand,  leaving  it  necessarily  to  be  in- 
ferred that  all  other  bills  and  notes  were  to  become  due  at  some  other 
time  than  that  mentioned  on  their  face,  that  is,  on  the  last  day  of  grace. 
In  Louisiana,  we  have  the  act  of  1805,  passed  by  the  legislative  coun* 
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oil  under  the  territorial  government,  the  third  section  of  which  is  still  in 
force,  and  is  as  follows : 

*'  That  upon  all  bills  of  exchange  axd  fromisbcat  notes  xadb  negotiable 
by  law,  or  by  usages  and  customs  of  merchants  in  this  territoiy,  instead  of  ten 
days  of  grace  which  hare  been  heretofore  allowed,  three  days  only  shall  be 
hereafter  allowed,  any  law,  custom  or  usage  hitherto  existing  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;"  (OrUant  Laws, p.  98)  and  the  act  of  1838^  the  fifth  section 
of  which  establishes  certain  days  of  public  rest,  and  provides :  "  That  all 
FBOicissoRT  NOTES  AND  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  shall  bc  duc  and  payable  on  the 
second  day  of  grace,  when  the  third  is  a  day  of  public  rest,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  grace,  when  both  the  second  and  third  are  days  of  public  rest." — *A€U  of 
18^,  p.  44. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  use  of  language  so  general  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  terms,  by  so  many  different  persons,  at  periods  so  wide 
apart,  was  the  result  of  mere  accident ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  reasonable, 
but  also  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  those  by  whom  it  was  used  intend- 
ed that  the  allowance  of  grace  should  apply  to  all  negotiable  mercantile 
paper,  without  distinction. 

The  object  of  this  allowance  is  now,  as  it  was  originally,  the  con- 
venience of  the  drawee  or  acceptor;  and  no  question  can  arise  as  to  his 
right  to  claim  it  on  a  bill  payable  after  date,  or  after  sight.  Now  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  at  so  many  days  after  date,  or  after  sight,  the  drawee  is 
duly  advised  of  the  drawing,  or  the  bill  is  presented  for  acceptance,  so 
that  he  cannot  foil  to  know  the  time  of  its  maturity,  and  might,  gener* 
ally,  as  easily  make  his  arrangements  to  pay  it  on  the  day  mentioned  on 
its  face,  as  three  days  after.  His  convenience,  does  not  absolutely  re- 
quire this  indulgence  on  such  bills,  except  where  they  are  drawn  at 
short  sight,  or  short  date.  But  bills  at  sight  are  frequently  presented 
before  a  letter  of  advice  would  reach  the  drawee,  if  one  were  written; 
and  the  first  notice  he  has  of  the  drawing  is,  ordinarily,  the  presentation 
for  payment  It  may  be  urged  that  bills  at  siffht  are  most  generally 
drawn  against  funds,  and  that  the  drawee  should,  therefore,  be  prepared 
to  pay  them  at  any  moment:  whereas,  bills  after  date,  or  after  sight,  are 
frequently  drawn  upon  the  mere  expectation  that  funds  will  ^  in  the 
hands  of  the  drawee  at  maturity  to  meet  them ;  and  that  the  allowance 
of  grace  on  such  a  bill  may  often  enable  the  drawer  to  provide  for  it, 
and  save  the  drawee  the  necessity  of  advancing  money,  where  he  in- 
tended only  to  give  credit  If  this  objection,  which  would  apply  as  well 
to  most  bills  at  short  date,  or  short  sight,  as  to  those  at  sight,  is  entitled 
to  any  consideration,  it  may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  merchants  keep  an 
interest  account  with  those  who  leave  funds  in  their  hands,  and  must  df 
necessity  use  the  money  upon  which  they  pay  interest ;  and  it  is  not 
always  convenient,  or  even  possible,  to  call  m  outstanding  means  at  a 
day's  warning.  The  time  of  the  presentment  of  a  bill  at  sight  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  If  it  is  thrown  into  circulation  the  drawee  cannot 
know  whether  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  three  weeks,  or  in 
three  months,  although  he  may  be  advised  of  the  drawing;  and  it  might 
bc  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  pay  it  im- 
mediately on  presentation.  If  such  bills  were  in  use  when  tne  allow- 
ance of  grace  was  a  mere  favor  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  holder, 
surely  the  drawee  might  have  asked  it  with  much  greater  propriety 
upon  a  bill,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant,  until  the 
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moment  of  its  presentation  for  payment,  than  upon  one,  of  the  drawing 
and  maturity  of  which  he  was  fully  apprised,  long  before  it  became  due, 
cither  by  the  letter  of  advice,  or  by  his  own  acceptance. 

Writers  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  such  as  Chitty,  Story,  and  Bay  ley, 
treat  the  question  as  settled;  and  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, says,  ''  the  three  days  of  grace  apply  equally  to  bills  payable  at 
sight,  or  at  a  certain  time.''  In  a  note  he  says,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  point  not  entirely  seuled  ;  and  he  cites  Beawes  and  Kyd  in  support 
of  a  different  rule,  although  he  admits  the  weight  of  authority  seems 
greatly  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  text.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  decision  of  no  court  is  referred  to  as  authoriz- 
ing or  sustaining  the  rule  laid  down  by  Beawes  and  Kyd,  and  that  it 
must  rest  on  their  simple  assertion  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Chitty  is  conclusive  as  to  the  preponderance  of  au- 
Ihority : 

^*  Beawes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  says,  that  bills  made  payable  here 
at  sight,  have  no  days  of  grace  allowed,  although  it  would  be  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  made  payable  one  day  after  sight.  Kyd  in  his 
Treatise  expresses  the  same  opinion.  But  it  appears  now  to  be  consid- 
ered as  settled,  that  days  of  grace  are  to  be  allowed.  In  Dehers  vs.  Har- 
riot (1  Show.  163),  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  days  of  grace  were 
allowable  on  a  bill  payable  at  sight.  The  same  doctrme  was  entertain- 
ed in  Coleman  vs.  Sayer  (Barnard,  K.  B.  R.  303).  And  in  another 
case,  where  the  question  was,  whether  a  bill  payable  at  sight  was  in- 
cluded under  an  exception  in  the  stamp  act  in  favor  of  bills  payable  on 
demand,  the  court  held  that  it  was  not ;  and  Buller,  J.,  mentions  a  case 
before  Willes,  C.  J.,  in  London,  in  which  a  jury  of  merchants  were  of 
opinion  that  the  usual  days  of  grace  were  to  be  allowed  on  bills  payable 
at  sight.  And  in  Foibes  on  bills  (p.  142),  the  same  practice  is  said  to 
prevail.  And  Mr.  Selwyn,  in  his  Nisi  Prius  (p.  339,4th  edition),  observes, 
that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  such  allowance.  And  they 
were  allowed  at  Amsterdam." 

The  opinion  has  prevailed  pretty  generally,  even  among  those  who 
concede  that  sight  bills  are  strictly  entitled  to  grace,  that  custom,  or  the 
usage  of  merchants,  has  modified  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  those  States 
in  which  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  allowance  of  grace 
depends  upon  the  customarvi  or  common  or  unwritten  law;  not  result- 
ing from  the  usage  of  merchants  in  any  one  city,  or  in  any  half  a  dozen 
cities,  but  from  the  custom  of  the  commercial  world  for  several  centu- 
ries past.  In  those  States  which  have  legislatctl  on  the  subject,  the  al- 
lowance is  extended  to  negotiable  bills  and  notes  generally,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  those  which  are  payable  at  sight,  and  those 
which  are  payable  after  sight,  or  on  a  future  day  certain.  A  custom  of 
the  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  third 
day  of  grace,  and  to  demand  payment  on  the  fourth  day,  has  existed 
uniformeriy  since  1793:  such  a  custom  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  com- 
mercial law,  but  is  merely  explanatory,  showing  at  what  time  the  giace 
expires;  and  it  has  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  Woodruff  vs.  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  25  Wendell,  G73,  a  bill  of  sixty  days  after  date,  drawn  on 
and  accepted  by  the  cashier  of  a  bank,  had  been  protested  fox  non- 
25  VOL.  L 
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payment,  without  the  allowance  of  grace.     It  was  proven  by  the  presi" 
dent  of  a  bank^  and  four  cashiers,  and  by  a  distinguished  broker  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  that  it  was  the  usage  of  merchants  in  that  citv  to 
treat  such  bills  as  bank  checks,  and  not  to  allow  grace  upon  them.    l3at 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  effect  of  the  usage  would  be  to  over- 
turn the  whole  law  on  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  control  the  settled  and 
established  law  of  the  State.     These  examples  may  serve  to  show  tD 
what  extent  usages  will  be  recognized  by  courts  of  justice.     It  is  only 
where  the  law  is  i(ilent  that  evidence  of  custom  or  usage  can  be  re- 
ceived ;  and  where  the  law  is  established,  whether  it  be  statutory  or 
written  law,  or  customary  or  u-nwritten  law,  usages  must  conform  to  it 
under  pain  of  absolute  nullity.     The  customary  law  speaks  as  plainly 
in  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  in  the  elementary  writers,  as 
the  written  law  does  in  the  code  or  the  statute  book.     The  law  alio  wing 
grace  on  negotiable  bills  and  notes,  is  derived  from  universal  custom, 
and  is  as  well  established  where  the  statutory  law  is  silent,  as  where  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  express  legislation.     Can  bills  and  notes 
of  a  particular  class,  having  the  requisite  of  negotiability,  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  law  by  any  local  usage  1 

No  decision  of  any  court  has  been  found  in  which  it  is  held  that  sight 
bills  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  different  footing  from  other  bills  with  re- 
spect to  grace,  while  principle  and  authority  both  require  that  they 
should  be  as  highly  favored  in  this  particular,  as  any  other  class  of 
commercial  paper.  If  a  contrary  usage  exists,  or  has  existed/  it  only 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Judge  Story  (2  Sumner,  377), ''  that  usages 
among  merchants  should  be  veiy  sparingly  adopted  as  rules  of  law  by 
courts  of  justice;  as  they  are  often  founded  in  mere  mistake,  and  still 
more  often  in  the  want  of  comprehensive  views  of  the  full  bearing  of 
principles." 

But  admitting,  for  the  present,  that  custom  may  change  the  law,  let 
us  see  if  any  custom  exists  disallowing  grace  on  sight  bills.     In  several 
cases  which  were  recently  decided  in  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  New 
Orleans,  on  bills  drawn  on  New  York,  the  plaintiffs  attempted  to  prove 
a  custom  in  this  city  and  in  New  York,  to  have  sight  bills  paid  on  pre- 
sentation, or  protested  for  non-payment,  without  the  allowance  of  grace. 
The  substance  of  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  principal  bankers  and 
dealers  in  exchange  in  this  city  is,  that,  until  about  a  year  past,  grace 
was  not  claimed  on  sight  bills  payable  here,  and  that  the  notaries  pro- 
tested them  for  non-payment,  if  not  paid  on  presentation ;  but  that  latter- 
ly the  grace  had  been  sometimes  claimed  and  allowed.     A  gentleman 
who  was  a  banker  and  an  extensive  dealer  in  exchange,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  1832  to  1839,  says  that  during  that  period  the  grace 
was  frequently  claimed  and  allowed  by  him.     His  rule  was  to  protest 
for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment  both  ;  and  other  witnesses  testified 
that  the  same  practice  was  observed  by  them.     Several  other  witnesses, 
bankers,  brokers  and  notaries,  had  never  allowed  the  grace,  and  had 
not  known  it  demanded.     Although  these  cases  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  piainlifis,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  the  question  of  grace ;  for 
there  was  proof  of  a  promise  to  pay  by  the  drawer,-  after  notice  of  the 
dishonor,  and  the  court  very  properly  held  that  he  was  bovMl  by  the 
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notice,  if  the  protest  was  regular,  and  by  his  subsequent  proniise,  if  it 
was  irresrular.  So  far  as  New  York  and  Now  Orleans  are  concerned, 
the  proof  amounts  simply  to  this :  that  the  grace  sometimes  is  and  some- 
times is  not  claimed,  and  is  allowed  by  some  and  not  by  others.  It  is 
known  that  grace  has  been  claimed  on  a  bill  at  sight,  and  allowed,  at 
Mobile,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years;  and  a  strict  inquiry  would 
probably  show  the  same  want  of  uniformity  in  other  cities.  It  will  not 
be  pretended  that  a  practice  which  varies,  or  which  has  been  interrupted, 
can  be  called  a  custom  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  or  that  it  can 
be  adopted  by  the  courts  as  a  rule  of  law.  Reason  and  the  law  require 
that  usages  which  are  to  govern  questions  of  right  between  parties, 
should  be  so  certain,  uniform  and  notorious,  as  to  be  known  and  under* 
stood  by  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  them. 

It  may,  then,  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  custom  exists,  that  no  cus- 
tom can  be  proven  in  reference  to  this  matter,  different  from  the  general 
corhmercial  law;  and  no  such  usage  as  can  be  respected  or  adopted  by  the 
courts.  The  question,  therefore,  must  be  determined  purely  on  legal 
grounds;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  respectable  tribunal,  in 
deciding  it,  would  disregard  the  authority  of  Chitty,  Story,  Bayleyand 
Kent,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  them  in  support  of  their  opinion,  more 
especially  in  Louisiana,  where  the  language  of  the  law  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  distinction  in  the  allowance  of  grace  on  negotiable  paper. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why  checks  and  bills  payable  on  demand, 
should  not  be  equally  entitled  to  grace  ?  As  to  checks,  the  obvious 
answer  is,  that  they  are  generally  drawn  upon  funds  in  the  hands  of  a 
banker,  placed  with  him  to  be  drawn  out  at  pleasure,  and  on  which  he 
pays  no  interest  They  are  used  as  a  means  of  payment,  are  not  in- 
tended for  circulation,  rarely  ever,  do  circulate,  and,  in  fact,-  would  be 
suspected  if  not  cashed  within  a  day  or  two  of  their  date.  They  are 
generally  treated  as  cash,  and  are  not,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  reality,  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  mandate  from 
the  drawer  to  his  agent  the  drawee,  saying,  deliver  to  the  bearer,  or  to 
order,  so  much  money  which  you  have  in  your  possession  belonging  tt> 
roe.  Bills  and  noles  payable  expressly  on  demand,  or  in  which  no  time 
of  payment  is  mentioned,  are  commonly  for  small  amonnts,  and  their 
negotiability  is  restrained  by  the  suspicion  which  would  ordinarily  at- 
tach to  them  if  kept  in  circulation  beyond  a  few  days  They  are,  there- 
fore, principally  coafined  to  neighborhood  or  domestic  purposes,  and  do 
not  enter  to  any  great  extent  into  commercial  transactions.  So  that  the 
question  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  practice.  The  universal  custom 
18  (o  treat  them  as  due  on  presentation ;  and,  whatever  the  reasons  may 
be  which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction,  it  is  as  well  sealed  by  the  authori- 
ties that  they  should  be  protested  for  non-payment  immediately  if  dis- 
honored, as  it  is  that  those  which  are  prayable  at  sight  are  entitled  to 
grace. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Natchez  vs.  Perry  (10  Rob.  63),  recognized  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Story  and  other  elementary  writers,  that  a  bill  at  sight  must 
be  presented  for  acceptance  in  order  to  fix  the  time  of  payment:  for 
sight  is  held  to  mean  acceptance,  and  not  the  mere  physical  act  of  seeing 
the  bill.     The  allowance  of  grace  does  not  depend  upon  the  acceptance 
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or  non-acceptance  of  the  bill ;  but  if  it  is  accepted,  the  acceptor  may 
delay  the  payment  until  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  a  protest  for  non-pay- 
ment before  that  time  would  not  charge  the  drawers  or  indorsers.  If  it 
is  neither  paid  on  presentation,  nor  accepted,  it  should  be  protested  for 
non-acceptance.  All  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  having  it  protested 
both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-pay mmt;  for,  if  grace  is  to  be  allowed, 
the  holder  is  entitled  to  the  additional  security  of  an  acceptance,  which, 
moreover,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  day  from  which  the  grace  is  to 
be  reckoned,  and  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  would  bind  tbe  parties: 
if  grace  is  not  to  be  allowed,  the  bill  would  be  dishonored  by  the  refusal 
of  the  drawee  to  pay  it  on  presentation,  and  the  protest  for  non-payment 
would  be  good. 

This  article  has  been  extended,  perhaps,  beyond  the  patience  of  the 
reader;  but  the  subject  seemed  to  merit  the  investigation.  Piactically 
it  may  make  no  great  difference  whether  a  bill  is  to  be  paid  absolutely 
at  sight,  or  three  days  after ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  question  should 
be  settled.  Uniformity  in  the  practice  of  merchants,  in  all  matters  of 
general  commercial  interest,  is  greatly  to  be  dosired  in  a  country  like 
ours;  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parties  should  not  be  left  to  de- 
pend upon  the  doubtful  proof  of  uncertiin  and  varying  local  usages,  of 
which  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  them  may  be 
entirely  ignorant 
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1.  CINCINNATI— HER  POSITION,  DUTY  AND  DESTINY. 

[GovKRNOR  Delilhof  Ohio,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Cincinnati,  an  addrav. 
from  which  we  nialtc  lome  extract*.  Hig  siilject  it  intereFtln?,  and  he  deals  with  it  etoqaeotly 
in  parts.  The  f;overnor,  like  some  other  eminent  cirixens  of  Ohio,  Is  fond  of  seeinirlltlla  llial 
is  ^reat  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  Btate,  and  findn  in  Cincinnati  the  very  exprraaion  of  bltli* 
est  [iTogreu  and  highest  destiny.  Now  we  object  not  to  this  State  and  city  pride,  w  It  doea  Jos- 
tice  to  others.  We  are  American  enough  to  sympathize  and  rejoice  in  tbe  fair  and  toftioata 
prosre«e  of  every  section  of  onr  country.     The  fair  race,  however,  should  be  open  to  all. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  thoM  parts  of  Governor  Bebb^s  address,  In  which  he  pasMfso 
■severely  upon  slavery  and  upon  the  influence  of  slavn  labor  in  retarding  profreaa.  It  will  do 
us  no  harm  to  be  familiar  with  opinions,  though  they  iie  easily  refuted,  efl|tecially  when  these 
opinions  are  held  by  men  as  distinguished  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  But  to  r</Ws  them  docs 
not  belong  to  us  now.  Happily  the  refutation  has  come  from  the  halts  of  the  same  Mertmntil* 
Librarff  of  Cineinnatit  triumphantly,  through  the  manly  spirit  and  Independence  of  Elwuod 
Fisher,  Esq,,  whose  able  lecture  adorns  the  pages  of  the  present  numtier  of  our  Review. — Ed.] 

Has  Cincinnati  raw  materiab  within  her  reach  ?  She  has  iron,  the  substance 
of  which,  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  bones  of  the  giant,  civilization,  are  made, 
in  profusion  around  her.  The  ina^iificent  forests  of  Ohio,  Eentuckj  and  In- 
diana, almost  fliniut  the  shadows  of  their  folias^  into  her  ship-jnrds.  She  has 
the  plantations  of  the  South  for  cotton,  and  the  prairies  of  tne  West  for  wool, 
with  the  Mississippi  and  her  hundred  arms  for  her  highways. 

Has  she  fnod  /  She  is  situated  just  Mow  the  40°  north  latitude,  in  the  heart 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  center  of  the  lower  Silurian,  or  blue  limestone 
rop^ion  of  the  West,  tlie  most  fertile  soil  on  earth,  and  the  most  genial  to  the 
jU'rowth  of  maize ;  hence,  she  has  liecome  the  great  provision  market  of  the 
world ;  hence,  tlie  profusion  of  grains  and  grasses  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
lier  markets;  henc<;  her  exports  last  year,  chiefly  of  food  for  man,  amounted 
to  fifty-five  millions  and  throe  quarters  of  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the 
iivcraf^e  export  commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 

Has  she  artizans,  laborers,  men  to  produce  and  to  consume  fabrics?  Let  her 
manufactories  of  iron,  brass,  tiu  ana  copper— of  cotton,  hemp  and  wool—of 
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k'atlicr,  oils,  fioap  and  candles — her  book  trade  and  printing  presses — her  ship- 
yards, iron  foundries  and  machine  shops-^her  beef  and  pork  pack  in  |[^,  and, 
above  all,  her  ten  thousand  handicraftsmen,  tell.  Let  the  value  or  the  products 
of  her  mechanical  industry,  estimated  by  Charles  Cist,  Esq.,  certainly  the  best 
authority,  at  twenty-live  n'lillions  of  dollars  per  annum,  answer. 

Jlas  sne  mdue  p. iter?  The  Great  Miami,  with  a  volume  of  twenty-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute^  Whitewater  and  the  Little  Miami, 
with  each  half  that  volume,  a««  actually  ai^certained  at  diflerent  times  of  drought. 
>iy  .<icientitic  engineers,  all  desc-end  at  tluj  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  feet  yer 
mile,  and  all  by  means  of  canals  and  milroads,  in  effect,  empty  at  this  cit^. 
Dayton  has  long  been  known  as  an  important  manufacturing  point.  A  hydraulic 
canal  at  Hamilton,  of  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  gives  a  fall  of  twenty-nine 
fL*et,  and  a  power  equal  to  the  propulsion  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pairs  of 
4i  burr  mill  stones.  Similar  hydraulic  works  may  be  constructed  at  Middle- 
town,  Franklin,  Miainisbur^,  Carrollton,  and  several  other  points  on  all  these 
rivers,  at  which  manufacturing  cities  and  towns,  such  as  Dayton  and  Hamilton, 
are  springing  up  as  directly  tributary  to  this  city  as  Lowell  is  to  Boston.  A 
consideration  oi  still  greater  importance  to  Cincinnati,  is  the  fact  that  she  is 
situated  almost  midwa^r  between  the  two  greatest  coal  fields  on  earth,  with  the 
iK'st  water  communication  now,  and  ere  long  with  railroads,  lilast.  West  and 
South,  to  each. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  in  manufacturing  for  this  valley,  Cincinnati  and  her 
tributary  towns  and  cities  have  the  advantage  of  Boston  and  Lowell,  other 
things  being  equal,  by  so  much  as  it  costs  less  to  transport  a  bale  of  cotton  from 
Memphis  to  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  than  to  Boston  and  Lowell,  by  so  much  as 
it  costs  to  transport  the  food  from  this  place  to  Lowell,  to  feed  the  o]>erativea  ; 
and  by  so  much  as  it  costs  to  bring  the  fabrics  from  Lowell  to  the  West  for  con« 
sumption.  The  advantages  of  our  ])osition  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  all 
its  great  ramifications,  is  still  more  manifest,  as  the  mines  and  coal  fields  are  at 
our  door,  and  as  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  iron  as  com])ared  with  cotton,  itH 
transportation  is  more  expensive.    Other  things,  it  is  true,  are  not  yet  equal. 


But  h(»w  is  this  valley  to  furnish  trade  enough  and  manufactures  enough 
within  itself,  to  make  Cincinnati,  one  hundred  years  hence,  a  greater  emporium 
than  New  York  ?  I  have  already  shown  that  the  probable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Atlantic  slope  at  that  time  will  be  sixty  millions,  and  the 
probable  number  in  this  valley,  two  hundred  millions.  The  proposition,  then, 
IS  reduced  to  the  plain  and  easily  solved  question,  whether  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  will  build  up  and  sustain  greater  cities  than  sixty  millions. 
Will  it  he  said  that  the  business  of  the  West  will  be  divided  between  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Pitt«burKh  and  other  cities?  True,  and  will  not  the  business 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  be  divided,  al.so,  between  Bf>ston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimon;,  Charleston,  etc.  ?  Is  not  this  valley  more  compact  and  favorable  to 
the  Concentration  of  itd  trade  to  one,  or  to  a  few  points,  than  the  Atlantic  slope? 
What  will  that  point  or  those  )>oints  be?  There  will,  no  doubt, be  several  creat 
citii>s  in  this  valley.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  are  now,  and  1  think 
are  likely  to  maintain,  their  position,  in  the  front  rank.  Of  these  three,  Pitts- 
burgh is  situated  too  near  the  east  side  of  the  vallev  to  become  the  great  central 
emporium.  I  believe  that  central  point  to  U;  Cincinnati  and  not  !St  Louis,  for 
hevfral  reasons,  to  one  or  two  of  which  only,  will  1  direct  your  attention  to-night. 

1.  Cincinnati,  althou};h  the  younger  city,  has  already  nearly  doubled  St. 
Louis  in  population  and  wealtirand  productive  industry.  This  is  a  great  fad 
in  the  history  of  the  two  citie.s,  standing  boldly  out  in  the  foregn)und  of  the 
iiiv(.i«tigation.  It  carries  with  it  a  significaiM'y  tnatcan  neither  U*  overlooked, 
mistaken,  nor  exjdained  away. 

2.  Hut  Cincinnati  is  tt»  be  the  ^jreatest  city,  principally  because  of  the  absenco 
of  slav<Ty  in  Ohio  and  its  presence  in  Missouri. 

But  even  in  this  ])oinl  of  view,  the  comparative  results  of  f«lave  labor,  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  treenu-n  u]>on  national  jtrosperity,  is  a  mo.st  interesting  and 
im|>ortant  subject  for  the  con^^idcratiiui  of  the  (I'onomist  an<l  state.'^inan.  And  ] 
wiiuld  here  furthennore  remark,  that  the  world  never  afforded  a  more  favorable 
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opportunity  for  making  t3ie  experiment,  or  ratlier  for  observin??  the  eflfect  of  tlie 
experiment  already  made,  than  these  States  now  present.  We  here  see  slaTe 
States  side  by  Bide  with  free  ;  peopled  with  the  same  race,  acknowledging  the 
same  common  origin,  speaking  the  same  common  language,  and  united  under 
the  same  constitution :  with  a  soil  more  fertile,  a  climate  more  mild  and  con- 
genial, affording  products  more  in  demand,  and  enjoying  a  geog^phical  posi- 
tion, at  least  as  convenienient  for  commerce  and  the  arts.  Under  circuiastanoes 
thus  favorable  to  slavery,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  for  more  than  a  centuiy. 
What  is  the  result? 

In  population  the  free  States  have  far  outstripped  the  slave,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease  of  population  is  the  best  index  of  national  prosperity.^  There  id  uo  com- 
parison between  the  cities,  as  a  glance  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Buffalo  and  Cincinnati,  in  comparison  with  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  at  once  shows.  And  let  it 
Ik*  remarked,  that  of  the  latter,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  are  but 
partially  under  the  influence  of  slavery, . 

3.  In'this  view  of  the  position  and  destiny  of  Cincinnati,  what  is  her  <2ti<jf  ? 

It  is,  in  a  word,  that  she  should  enlarge  her  soul  to  the  conception  of  that 
position  and  destiny.  Ler  her  arise,  "  shake  the  dew-drops  from  her  ganiienta" 
Jind  realize  the  object  of  her  mission  upon  earth.  Let  her  seize  upon  all  the 
mighty  instnimeutalities  which  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age  has  laid  at  her 
feet  to  make  the  gifts  of  God,  so  bountifully  strown  around  her,  minister  to  her 
coming  ^reatnc^ss. 

Why  does  she  still  pay  tribute  to  the  General  Goveniment  for  the  boon  of 
passing  around  the  only  rapids  in  her  bi.>autiful  river  ?  Is  that  little  obstruction 
forever  to  bar  her  free  navigation  of  the  ten  thousand  miles  of  western  riven, 
which  must  all  l>e  made  Hul^ervieut  to  her  manufactures  and  commerce?  E»B 
she  a  representative  in  Congress?  Why  is  his  voice  not  heard  ?  Are  the  four 
thousand  miles  of  coast  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  forever 
to  monopolize  the  care  and  munificence  of  Congress,  and  the  twenty  thousand 
niilei>  of  western  river  shores  and  the  entire  coast  of  our  great  Mediterranean 
lakes  to  be  forever  neglected  ?  Is  foreign  commerce  everything,  and  internal 
commerce,  nine  times  its  amount,  nothing?  And  especially,  in  view  of  all  this, 
is  the  voice  of  the  greatest  city  in  this  imand  valley  not  to  be  lifted  up  in  tones 
that  shall  be  heard  and  heedea  ? 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Cincinnati  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  measure, 
and  •'  ^ive  not  sleep  to  her  eyes  nor  sluml)er  to  her  eyelids"  until  every  obstacle 
to  tlie  tree  navigation  of  these  gre.it  rivers,  and  of  tne  lakes  with  which  she  is 
so  intimately  connected,  shall  have  bivn  removed.  Let  her  representative  in 
Congress  speak !  Let  her  orators  and  business  men  cry  aloud.  Let  her  omnipo- 
tent press  put  on  its  panoply.  And,  if  need  be,  let  the  ballot-box  lend  its  silent 
but  potent  aid,  and  ere  long,  rest  a.<«sured,  your  rivers  may  be  navieated  in 
>afety,  and  your  tempest-tossed  mariner  on  the  lakes  find  a  harbor  trom  the 
fury  of  the  storm  I 

Again,  it  is  her  duty  to  realize  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and  to  look  it  boldly  in 
the  face.  Tlie  locomotive  is  on  his  fiery  track,  ministering  to  the  high  behests 
i»f  civilization.     Man,  by  the  Telegraph,  now  literally 

*•  Stands  on  our  .Mpii,  Ktamin  on  our  Appenineo, 
And  with  the  tliinuler  talks  as  fri«nd  to  frinnd, 
And  weaves  his  garland  of  tbe  ligliliiiiig's  wing 
In  sportive  twist." 

Oceans  are  no  loni^or  the  only  great  highways  of  nations.  The  railroad  has 
made  the  land  Jis  stibservient  to  coiiimerre  as  the  water,  liailroads  are  to  be  the 
iirt'Jictal  Titers  of  thtse  latter  days,  and  wo  to  that  commercial  city  ihat  suffers 
the<i'  rivers  to  Ik*  diverti-d  from  it.  Cincinnati  may,  by  the^e  in^ru mentalities, 
if  slie  will,  coitiniaiid  the  Mi>«<i>si])pi  valley.  Her  present  greatness  is  already 
jittractiiii^  them,  and  it  will  reipiire  a  good  deal  of  neglect  and  repulsion  from 
)ier  l<»  drive  tliein  oil' ;  t/d  s/w  may  do  it,  and  thus  dash  her  f^itldtn  /tf.prs. 

A  hiri^e  portion  of  the  iiniiieiise  agricultural  products  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
are  drained  oiX  towanl  Ni-w  York  and  Host<»n,  bv  the  "Wabasli  and  Erie  Canal. 
Sandu««ky  is  extending  her  arms  tt>ward  Mansfield  and  Dayton.  She  must  be 
met  at  the  latter  city. 

I  had  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  a  direct  communication  between 
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Oincmnati  and  Chicaj^,  until  I  visited  that  young  city  twice  last  summer,  and 
traversed  much  of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois,  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  It  is  a  most  fertile  and  delightful  country,  which,  reached  by  a  rail- 
road, would  do  an  immense  business  at  this  metropolis.  Let,  then,  tne  road 
from  Cincinnati  to  Hamilton  be  urircd  forward,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  Indian- 
apolis, one  branch  will  tap  the  Wabash  valley,  at  Terre  Haute,  on  the  way  to 
St.  Louis,  and  another,  in  my  judgment,  more  necessary  and  important  to  this 
city,  crossing  the  Wabash  at  La  Fayette,  will  unite  with  Chicago,  whence  aroad  to 
Galena  is  already  partially  under  contract,  and  will  at  an  early  day  be  completed. 

A  road  is  much  needed  "branching  o£f  from  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  at  Todd's 
Fork,  in  the  direction  of  the  iron  mines,  coal  fields,  and  salt  wells  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  ;  and  another  to  connect  us  directly  with  the  heart  of  Kentucky 
and  thence  with  the  great  system  of  railroad^  now  nearly  completed,  from 
Charleston  and  Savannah  to  Nashville. 

If  Cincinnati  will  but  enter  upon  this  work  with  half  the  energy  and  en- 
lightened foresight  exhibited  by  Boston,  she  will  at  once  secure  forever,  her  pre- 
ponderance amongst  the  cities  of  this  valley. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  jny  subject  without  a  word  in  relation 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  improvements  of  Cincinnati.  And  here,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  she  presents  her  noblest  characteristic.  Young  as  she  is,  her 
institutions  of  learning,  her  colleges,  her  observatory,  and  especially  her  com- 
mon schools,  vie  even  with  those  of  Boston. 

In  the  fine  arts,  she  boasts  her  Powers,  Clevenger,  Baker  and  Joncs-^her 
Powell,  Beard,  Frankenstein,  Kclloffg,  Whitridge  and  Soule,  and  a  host  of 
others  on  the  road  to  fame,  as  the  wonu  of  art  now  on  exhibition  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Western  Art  Union  nobly  exemplify. 

Of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor 
this  evening  to  represent,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  but  the  legitimate  emana- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Cincinnati. 

A  celebrated  orator  once  emphatically  exclaimed,  "no  matter  what  race  of 
animals  a  country  breeds,  the  great  question  is,  does  it  breed  a  noble  rare  of 
tnen  ?'*  No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be,  the  great  question  is,  how  far  is  it 
prolific  of  moral  and  intellectual  power.  Tjiis  beautiful  thought  applies 
nowhere  with  so  much  truth  as  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city  have  lately  published  their  annual  Report 
which  wc  obtain  from  tlie  Commercial  List 

From  the  rapidly  increasing  Coastwise  Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia, 
caused  mainly  by  the  Coal  Trade,  your  Board  indulge  the  hope  that  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  liberal  appropriations  will  be  made  for  constructing  Piers 
in  the  Delaware  river.  This  Port  na»  contributed  upwards  of  fiftt-one  miluons 
or  DOLLARS  to  the  Ghineral  Government,  for  duties,  since  1830,  while  the  latter 
has  not  constructed  a  single  place  of  shelter  for  vessels  during  storms,  or  when 
ice  int43rrupts  tiic  navigation  between  this  city  and  the  Breakwater,  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles.  Other  portD,  which  have  contributed  less  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  received  liberal  appropriations.  In  proof  of  the  extent  of  our 
Commerce,  we  find  by  the  Custom-liouse  entries,  that  the  arrivals  in  1848  com- 
prised 101  ships,  353  barks,  965  brigs,  3,265  barges,  5J907  achoonera,  3,629  sloops, 
464  steamboats,  and  9,880  boatw :  making  a  total  of  24,563  vcssi^ls ;  of  which 
534  were  from  foreign  ports.  The  Foreign  Tonnage  entered  was  122,154  tons ; 
Coastwise,  2,492,712  tons;  total  tonnage,  2,8l4,867tonH. 

The  supplic:^  of  Iron  sent  forward  from  the  interior  of  this  State,  in  1847  and 
1848,  have  been  as  follows : 

Har  A,  8bect.     Pig  &  Scrap.  Caatlnfn  it       Nailw  aud 

1848.— RouTK  pounds.  poniidii.        llloomii,  It«.     Fpikr».  Iha. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,    14,9t<8,260    88,713,098    5A'JM10    1,370,293 

Delaware  Canal,  Bristol, 1 ,117.515    50,733,^74        109,227  •l,:nH,4l5 

Schuylkill  Navigation, 10,223,860    29  205,120    3,071,040    1  ,■i^:),120 

Columbia  Aiid  K<'ading  Railroads,  18,7:^0,700      7,347,400    4,229,705    7,119,600 
Norristown  liailroad, 5,b66,288      2,564,108    l,672,7bO    1 ,672,785 

Totals 50,926.123  178,563,600  14,619,162  12,986,213 

*  Including  1^7,925  poundi  of  Wtrt. 
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PIf  St  Scrap. 
1847. — RoTTTK.  pounds. 

Ohesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, .  79,593,539 

Delaware  Canal,  Bristol, 46,558,206 

Schuylkill  Navigation, 15,963,480 

Columbia  and  Blading  Railroads,  14,758,710 
Norristown  Railroad, 7,902,720 


Rar,  Boil«r,   Cafltlngiand      Nails  and 
Sl  Pheet,  Ihs.    Blooms,  lbs.    Spikes,  lbs. 
18,058,491  10,172,757 
327,852       461,815 

8,442,560    3,339,840    1,966,720 
!J0,725,040    1,537,330    8,743/480 

3,184,320    2,262,400 


Totals 164,796,455  60,738,263  17,774,143  10,710,100 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statefaient  of  the  amount  of  Foreign  Irox 
imported  at  this  port  daring  the  last  five  years : 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Railroad, Tons.  8,862.19. .  .2,797.10. . .      73.14. . . 383.13 

RoUed  Bar, 2,732.17. .  .2,433.03. .  .2,244.17. .  .2,736.01. . .  4,124,01 


Sheet,  rod  and  hoop, ....  587.05. . . 

Pig, 993.18... 

Old  and  scrap, 11.08... 

ORstings, 147.06. . . 

Chains,  Ac., 142,10. . . 

Steele, 143.03 . . . 

Anvils, :...  .   58.04... 

Kails  and  Spikes, 10.17... 

Hammers, 2.10. . . 

Wire, 4.03... 


197.06. ; .  499.06. .  .1,686.12. . .  1.782.16 

999.10...  226.03...  440.18. ..  6,658.18 

23.16...  26J1...  52.11...     307.11 

84.15...  94,17...  54.04...      71.15 

.08...  8.10...  152.04...     124.09 

311.03...  987.16...  272.17...     406.15 

69.05...  85.16...  68.12...      88.15 

14.05...  22.03...  23.07  ..      30.08 

2J)7...  2.19...  1.01...        4.16 

3.02...  2.03...  3.03...      15.18 


The  following  table,  prepared  from  official  documents,  shows  the  c^oantUv 
of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  market  annually,  from  its  commencement,  in  1820, 
to  1848,  inclusive. 

Total         Total  Laeka-  Pint    Lykena*    Shamo*        Wyo- 

Lehigh.    SchuylkllL    wanna.       Grove,    Valley.       kin.  minf. 


Tears. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


Tons. 

365 

1,073 

2.441 

5,823 

9,541 

28.396 

314W0 

32,074 

30.232 

25,110 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons.      Tons.  '  Tons.        Tons. 


1830  41,750 

1831  40.966 

1832  75,000 

1833  123,000 

1834  106,244 

1835  131,250 

1836  146,522 

1837  225,937 

1838  214,211 

1839  222,042 

1840  225.591 

1841  •142,807 

1842  271,913 
267.125 
376,363 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


6,500 

16,767 

31,360 

474J84 

79,973 

89,984 

81,854 

2094271 

252.971 

226,692 

339.508 

432,045 

523,152 

433,875 

442.608 

452.291 

585.542 

541.504 

677  313 

840,379 


430,993  1.086,068 
522  518  1,236,5^1 
613,568  1,572.794 


1848  6y0,l93  1.652,834 


7000 

42,700 

54,000 

84,500' 

111  777 

43,700 

98,845 

104,500 

115,387 

76.321 

122,300 

148,470 

1924^70 

205,253 

227,605 

251,005 

266.072 

318,400 

3884W0 

4344J67 


.... 


d,dUU  .... 

9,978  5.439 

16,726  6,430 

16,665  6.005 

19,227  5,372 

19,463  5.302 

15,306  6,176 

31,437  *    181 

22,879  .... 

27,719  .... 

•J  1 .2Uo  .... 

55  346  .... 
614^3 


4,104 
11,930 
15,928 
22.154 
10,098 

9,870 


47.346 

57.740 


13.087  114  906 

10.135  178,401 

12,646  188,003 

14,904  289.898 


56.938  2,000     237  271 


Total 

Supply. 

Tons. 

365 

1.073 

2.440 

5,823 

9,541 

34.896 

48,047 

63,434 

77,516 

112,083 

174,734 

176,820 

368,771 

487,748 

376,636 

575,103 

698,484 

887,632 

746,181 

893,479 

867,045 

964,255 

1,107  J32 

1,262,532 

1,623,459 

2,002,877 

2,333,494 

2,970,597 

t3,063,503 


5,505.327  11,859,150  3,392,572  384,625  36,905  124,856  1,113,565  22,417,000 


*  Great  Fresbet  wlUeb  Injured  the  Canal. 
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The  Iron  Trade  has  suflercd  more  seriously,  bein^  brought  directly  in  compe- 
tition with  Foreign  Iron,  which  has  been  selling  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Prices  have  materially  declined  since  1848.  Many  of  the  Rolling-mills  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  are  not  in  operation. 

Comparative  Commerce  of  the  rort  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1845, 1846, 
1847  and  1848. 

1845.  1846.  1847,  1848. 

Value  of  Imports,  ...$7,494,497.00  $8,308,815.00  $12,145,397.00  $11,164,147.00 
Duties  received, 2,370,517.71     2,420,661.78       2,904,748.97      2,762,093.11 

Value  of  Exports  to  Foreign  Ports  annually  from  1844  to  1848 : 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Domestic  articles,  $3,326,673    $3,413,928    $4,596,744    $7,936,087  Urn,,  .,, 

Foreign        "     ..      338,023         602,905         521,310         643,178  {•^'»'»*'«3 

Total, $3,664,696    $3,916,833    $5,118,054    $8,579^      $5,931,413 

Tonnage  entered  from  Foreign  Ports : 

American  Vessels, Tons  73,705 87,146 107.927 100  294 

Foreign         " 10,794 12,483 40,144 21,861 

Total, 84,499....  ^.99,629....  148,071 122,155 

Arrivals  from  Foreign  Ports,  number  387 459....         657 534 

Coastwise  Ports,. . . .  8,029 6,018... . .    17,063. 24,099 


((        «(° 


Total, 8,413 •6,477 17,740......  24,563 

Clearances  for  Foreign  Ports. ... .      400.....      458 598 519 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Imports  at  this  Port  during  the  years 
1848  and  1847: 

1848.  .     1847. 

CoflFec, bags.  .128,048 121,432 

Cotton, bales..  45,149 39,665 

Indigo, ceroons. .        679 1,170 

Naval  Stores, , barrels. .  65,974 87,647 

Rice, tierces..     5,634 •....    5,094 

Sugar, hhds.. .  43,012 31,319 

Do barrels. .     7,783 15,770 

Do boxes..  35,647 56,866 

Do bags..  41,988 43416 

Molasses,  Foreign, gallons ..  1 .991,921 2,485,738 

Honey,        "  "        ..  76,466 65,698 

Brandy,      "  «•        ..249,332 212,666 

Holland  Gin "        ..  58,891 36,589 

Wines,  Madeira, "        ..         13 57 

Do.    Port, "        ..  19,698 4,421 

Do.    Teneriflfe, "        ..  31,161 

Do.   Malaga, "        ..13,811 30,920 

Do.   Sicily, "        ..     6,900 2,843 

Do.    Claret, "        ..     8,157 6,637 

Do.    White  French, "        . .  37,767 26,176 

Do.    Red        "       "         ..22,222 19,249 

The  comparative  Exports  from'  this  Port  to  foreign  countries  in  1846, 1847 
and  1848,  have  been  as  follows  : 


Wheat  Flour, barrels 

Rye  Flour, " 

Com  Meal, " 

Wheat, bushels 

Com, «* 

Ship  Bread, brls  and  kegs 


1848.                     1847.  1846. 

179,507 420,684 366,610 

35  517 20,407 19,730 

140,014 300,531 144,857 

207,092 52.3,538 215,136 

817,051 1,102,210 277,820 

36,084 unknown unknown 


*  SoiM  of  (hf  Misllw  crafts  berttofore  tottrtd  ware  omittwl  In  1846. 
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The  Exports  of  Domestic  Goods,  Provisions  and  Fish,  from  this  Port  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  as  follows : 


Domestics packages . .        6,452 

Beef tierces..  544 

" barrels..        3,562 

Pork tierces. .  334 

"     barrels..      13,180 

Bacon pounds. .  4,658,805 


Lard pounds.  .3,878,643 

Butter *'     ..    481,190 

Cheese "     ..    343.875 

Mackerel barrels..       3,713 

Codfish. . .  tierces  and  boxes. .  427 

"     pounds..    741,604 


3.  SHOE  BUSINESS  IN  LYNN,  MASS. 

The  shoe  business  is  the  life  of  Lynn.  Only  women's,  misses'  and  children's 
shoes  are  made  here.  Engaged  in  this  business  there  are  of  manufacturers,  or 
men  who  "carry  on"  the l)U8ines8,  78;  of  cutters,  or  men  who  "cut  out"  the 
shoes,  175 ;  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  making  shoes,  2,458 ;  of  men  and 
boys  so  employed  but  living  out  of  town,  900  ;  of  women  and  girls  employed 
in  binding  8hoes,  4,925 ;  of  the  same  so  employed  and  living  out  oif  town,  l,vSO; 
making  of  employees  an  ag^gatc  of  10,058.  The  number  of  men  and  bojni 
employed  in  making  shoes  is  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  larger  now  than  it 
was  in  1842.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  bind- 
ing shoes  has,  we  presume,  been  corre^ipondingly  great.  But  it  snould  be  stated 
that  the  Hhoe  bu.siue88  in  1842  was  unusually  depressed ;  that  much  less  of  it 
was  dune  during  the  last  than  will  probably  *be  aone  during  the  present  year. 
The  number  of  pair  of  shoes  made  aurine  tne  last  year  was  3,190,01)0 ;  the  num- 
ber purchii8cd  from  other  towns  was  3^,000 ;  making  in  all  3,540,000  pairs. 
The  cost  of  the  material  of  these  was  $1,435,545 ;  that  of  making  Uiem  $95 <  ,030; 
making  the  cost  of  the  3,500,000  pairs  of  shoes  to  have  been  $2,392,575.  The 
cost  of  making  shoes  now  is  about  one-sixth  less  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 


SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  AGRICULTDRAL  INTERESTS. 

1.  SKETCHES  OF  TEXAS. 

Alluvial  Prairie— Scgae  District — Climate. — The  agricultural  importance 
of  Texas  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  nowhere  is  the  subject  more  interest- 
ing than  in  this  city,  which  is  to  be  the  commercial  entrepot  of  the  products  of 
that  fertile  region.  The  writer  of  this  article  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  personal  examination  of  a  considerable  part  of  Texas,  and  of  com* 
paring  its  productiveness  with  that  of  other  soutliern  States,  is  enabled  to  fur- 
nish some  details  that  would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many.  The  Sugar  re- 
^on  is  the  low  alluvial  prairie  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces  Kiver,  and  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  a  distance 
varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles.  The  whole  of  the  prairie  being,  as 
is  supposed,  of  alluvial  formation,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion, 
less  than  the  averac^c  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  some  portions  nave  a  depth  of  soil  and  exuberance  of  fertility  that  is  unsur- 
passed by  the  choicest  lands  to  be  found  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  wooded 
bottom>(  on  the  rivers  and  small  streams  have  the  preference,  from  the  fact  that 
by  frequent  overflows  the  accretion  of  vegetable  soil  is  greater  than  in  the  open 
prairie.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  forests  that  skirt  the 
rivers  on  both  sides  several  miles  in  breadth,  the  magnolia,  wild  peach  and 
cane,  being  intenningled  in  profusion,  and  furnishing  evidence  of  an  exhaust- 
less  fertility.  Such  especially  is  the  character  of  the  forests  on  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos.  But  although  a  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  these  lands  by  most 
purcha^Ts.  so  far  as  it  re:<pects  tlie  price,  yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
prairie  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  desirable  for  apiculture  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  tlie  country.  The  depth  of  soil  is  sufficient — the  expense  of  clearing 
off  a  heavy  i^rowth  of  tinil)er  is  avoided — and  the  danger  to  health,  whieli  exists 
in  every  new  country  on  first  turning  up  the  soil  by  cultivation,  is  much  less. 
The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  Bay  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sugar.    On  one  plantation  between  the  Bay  and  Trinity  Kiver,  a  se- 
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cludoil  piece  of  ground  in  the  open  prairie,  which  had  been  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
po rinu'nt,  produced  the  last  season  two  hon^hcads  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  as  I  was 
credibly  informed.  Kennedy  states,  in  his  History  of  Texas,  that  3,500  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  the  acre  had,  within  his  personal  knowledge,  been  raised  on  a  sugar 
estate;. 

A  statement  was  recently  published  in  Galveston,  showing  the  products,  du- 
ring tlio  last  Si'ason,  of  six  sugar  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brazos 
River,  exhibiting  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  hogsheads  to  the  acre,  estimating 
1 ,000  lbs.  to  the  hogshead ;  but  the  proportion  in  some  of  them  was  much  great- 
er. Indeed  the  cultivation  of  su^r  is  yet  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  admit  of  an 
exact  estimate  of  what  the  capacity  of  the  soil  will  be  under  a  more  imjproved 
Kystem  of  apiculture,  such  as  has  been  attained  on  the  best  plantations  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  IS  a  fair  result,  from  all  the  statistics  that  I  have  seen,  that  under  all 
the  present  disadvantages  of  sugar  culture  in  Texas,  the  average  production  of 
the  lands  under  cultivation  is  l,ti00  lbs.  to  the  acre — which,  I  believe,  is  greater 
than  the  ordinarv  production  of  Louisiana  estates. 

The  climate  of  tnis  part  of  Texas  has  been  supposed  to  be  oppressively  warm; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
this  latitude,  taking  the  whole  season  together;  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  by  no 
means  so  prostrating  as  it  is  here  at  the  same  temperature.  Indeed,  the  summer 
months  are  considered  in  Texas  as  aj^reeable,  ana  a  residence  there  during  July 
and  August  is.  recommended  to  invalids  as  beiiig  more  salubrious  than  during 
winter.  Tliis  is  owing  to  the  constant  breeze  which  comes  up  from  the  south- 
east, and  which  is  so  bracing  that  exercise  in  the  open  prainc  is  not  attended 
with  the  f^iunc  dangerous  consequences  that  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  South  in 
the  extreme  heat  of  midsummer.  Any  one,  whose  habits  are  good,  will  find  a 
sense  of  enioyment  in  that  climate  liafdly  t?xperienced  elsewhere — an  elasticity 
of  feeling  that  incites  to  enterprise  and  makes  life  agreeable.  But,  in  order  to 
attain  this,  temperance  is  a  requisite ;  and  it  is  worUiy  of  remark,  that  the  vice 
of  excessive  drinking,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Texas,  has  latterly  abated 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sons  of  Temi>erance  and  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  preser\'ing  health,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  same  standard  of 
respectability,  in  this  respect,  that  we  arc  accustomed  to  at  the  North. 

Saxdoval. 

2.  EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  CORN  MEAL,  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  tlie  export  of  these  articles  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries,  during  the  years  mentioned,  and  the  prices  paid  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  was  obtained  from  tlie  official  report^s  to  Congress,  and  is  copied 
from  the  New  York  Evening  l^tt: 


Year. 
1840  to  1841 
lb41  to  lb'4!2 

1842  to  \H\\ 

1843  to  lbJ4 
l)i:44  to  IHl;') 
1845  to  1^16 
184G  to  lt47 

1840  to  IKll 

1841  to  1842 

1842  to  l-4:i 
18'I:J  to  l^  1 1 

1844  to  1^  l.') 
184:>  to  \^'\{\ 
184G  to  1^'47 


FLOUR. 

Pr.'as  paid. 
Blilii.  exported.         Her  liM. 
1,515,817 


1,28.3,602 
841 ,474 
1 ,438,574 
1,195,280 
2,289.476 
4,3^2,406 

CORN  MEAL. 

2:n,284 

209,199 
174  ..354 
247,H^2 
2l7,8^2 
29H,790 
94^,060 


$5  12 
5  74 
4  47 
4  70 

4  22 

5  2:< 
5  96 


2  94 
2  95 
2  60 
2  58 

2  5H 

3  16 
465 


Year. 

1840  to  1841 

1841  to  1842 

1842  to  1843 

1843  to  1844 

1844  to  1845 

1845  to  1846 

1846  to  1847 

1840  to  1841 

1841  to  1842 

1842  to  l^W 
H?43  to  1H44 
lf<-14  to  1H45 
1845  to  18.16 
lH46to  1S47 


CORN. 

Prices  paid. 

Buihelt  exported.  r«r  lu. 

723,572  54 

600,308  5% 

672,608  42 

825,282  49 

840.184  49 

1,826,068  65 

16,326,050  88 

WHEAT. 

868.586  94 

817.950  1  12 

31 1  ,!»H6  75 

5.^)8,917  89 

:m.l\H  H6 

1,623.795  1  04 

4,.399,951  1  33 


TIh"  amount  received  l>y  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1k17,  f«»r  flour,  corn,  corn  mral  and  wheat,  exported  to  fori'ig^i 
countries,  wsw  $50,^79,701,  exceeding  the  amount  they  would  nave  rwfived  at 
the  prices  of  lo4l  and  1845,  for  a  like  quantity,  upwards  of  $17,000,000. 
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SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH.* 

COMPARATIVE    COST  AND    PBODUCTn'ENESS  OF  COTTON,   AXD    THE    COST  AND    FEODUOT- 
IVENE8S  OF  ITS  IIANCFACTURE  :   BY  CUAKLK8  T.  JAMES. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  because  one  man  may  accumulate  wealth 
by  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  another  by  its  manufacture,  one-half  the  commu- 
nity should  cnga^  in  the  former  process,  and  the  other  half  in  the  latter.  The 
extent  of  the  business  should  be  regulated  by  the  demand  in  market.  It  will 
then  be  sound,  healthy,  and  productive.  Every  bale  of  cotton  made,  and  cveiy 
piece  of  cloth  manufactured,  beyond  this,  is  so  much  thrown  away,  because  they 
serve  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  entire  product  in  the  ratio  of  the  overplus  True, 
modes  of  operation  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  devised  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production  and  this  may  also  increase  the  demand ;  because,  as  a  general  rule* 
persons  will  purchase  more  of  a  cheap  article  than  of  a  dear  one.  Still,  even  in 
this  case,  the  rule  holds  good ;  for  more  of  a  cheap  article  may  be  produced  than 
can  he  conntmed  ;  and  in  this  case,  tlie  business  would  become  as  completely 
profitless  and  ruinous,  as  though  the  article  were  dear.  But  there  are  wants  in 
the  community  of  great  number  and  infinite  variety.  All  want  bread,  apparel, 
and  other  articles  of  living.  All  want  dwellings.  All  want  furniture  for  their 
dwellings.  Almost  all  want  articles  for  ornament  In  short,  the  wants  of  all 
are  such  as  to  call  for  the  products  of  a  vast  many  trades  and  professions  ;  and 
the  ^rcat  secret  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  Comfort  and  contentment, 
consists  in  the  supply  of  all  these  wants  on  moderate  terms  to  the  consumer,  and 
at  a 'profit  to  those  who  supply  them.  No  one  of  these  results  can  be  attained 
without  a  proper  distribution  of  labor,  skill  and  materials,  appropriating  to 
each  branch  or  industry  its  proper  share,  in  order  to  meet  promptly  all  de« 
mandsj  to  proportion  prices  in  the  ratio  of  original  cost,  and  not  to  overstock 
the  market  with  any  one  product.  This  is  also  as  necessary  to  the  operative  and 
working  man  as  to  the  employer.  As  the  consequence  of  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket, the  workingman  and  operative  feel  the  depression  in  the  reduction  of  wages, 
and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Extreme  poverty  in  the 
masses,  is  an  actual  curse  to  any  people,  and  business  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
conducted  as  to  prevent  it. 

We  may  now  oe  asked,  if  the  proper  application  of  the  elements  of  wealth 
will  ensure  the  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  pros- 
perity of  the  employer  and  the  community,  liow  happens  it  that  the  nianufiM- 
turers  of  Great  Britain  enrich  themselves  while  a  ^reat  proportion  of  the  ope- 
ratives are  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution?  The  reply  is  at  hand. 
As  a  niitiou,  Great  Britain  has  applied  her  labor  and  skill  to  brancncs  of  indus- 
try which  have  proved  most  prociuctive  of  wealth ;  but,  as  a  people,  labor  and 
skill  have  not  been  properly  distributed.  It  must  bo  recollected  that,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  most  of  the  lands  are  monopolized' by  a  comparatively  few 


persons,  in  large  tracts.  Few  persons  who  actually  cultivate  the  earth,  have  any 
further  interest  in  the  soil  they  till,  than  simple  temporary  leaseholds,  at  higii 
rents.  The  consequence  is,  few  fanners  are,  like  ours,  able  to  provide  for  their 
children — most  of  whom,  as  the^  become  able  to  do  anything,  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  trades,  entering  manufactories  or  coal  mines,  going  to  service 
as  servants,  becoming  inmates  of  the  poor-house,  begging,  stealing,  or  starving. 
For  this  reason,  every  trade  and  every  manufacturing  establishment  is  over- 
stocked ;  and  as  an  over-supply  of  labor,  like  that  of  every  other  article,  always 
reduces  its  market  value,  mechanics'  and  operatives'  wages,  in  Enij^land,  in  the 
mass,  are  too  low  to  furnish  the  merest  necessaries  of  life ;  while  in  Ireland,  even 
the  tiller  of  tlie  ground  is  not  near  as  well  fed  and  cared  for  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  States.  If  land  were  distributed  as  in  the  United  States, 
many  tliousands,  now  paui>ers,  would  be  engaged  in  raising  agricultural  produce 
and  provisions  for  themselves  and  others,  ana  for  the  want  of  which  thousands 
suffer.  This  would  effect  a  proper  distribution  of  lal)or.  The  numl>er  of  agri- 
culturists would  be  increa.sed,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life — the  number  of 

*  Coniiuueii  from  August  Number. 
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tnechaiiics,  operatives,  <tc.,  would  be  diminished,  and  tlioir  caminjops  enhanced. 
Till-  nionojioly  of  the  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocraey.  and  the  iii)i)ru|>riation 
of  vast  tractft'to  piiqioses  of  taste,  Kjwrt  and  pleasure,  prevents  all  this.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  nearly  $130,000,000,  which,  witJi 
till'  current  expenses  of  government,  makes  up  in  all  the  enormous  sum  of 
$t26O,(UH),OO0,  to  be  paid  annually  by  taxes  and  customs,  wliich,  from  whatever 
source  derived  to  the  government,  falls  at  last  on  the  labor  of  the  people.  How 
can  it  1>e  ot]ierwise,  than  that  a  people  made,  in  a  measure,  the  sem  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  and  having  their  industry  thus  taxed,  should  be  otherwise  tlian 
paupers,  or  the  pauper's  next  d(M)r  neighbor? 

^^  itii  us,  it  is  different.  We  have  no  land  monopoly,  and  no  royal  bantlings 
and  title<l  aristocracy  t«)  support.  With  us,  persons  may  consult  Uieir  own  in- 
clinations, and  become  fanners,  mechanics,  operatives,  or  almost  any  thing  else 
they  please.  A  man  may  apply  himself  to  one  occu])ation,  and  if  the  results 
do  not  meet  liis  expectations  or  his  wishes,  he  may  turn  his  hand  to  another. 
The  facility  with  which  land  is  obtained,  and  its  small  cost,  induce  thousands 
to  iM-come  farmc^rs,  wlio  would  otherwise  seek  other  employments.  These  have 
no  landlords  to  pocket  their  earnings,  and  no  national  church  to  suck  the  life- 
blood  from  their  veins.  They  arc  free,  independent,  thrifty,  and  )ia])py.  Hence, 
agricultural  products  become  abundant  ana  cheap,  and  the  mechanic  and  opera- 
tivt^,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  pauiN'rism  by  extreme  cempctition  and  oppres- 
sive taxation,  is  able  to  supply  him.self  witJi  the  comforts  of  life,  and  with  many 
nf  what  the  poor  oppressed  liriti&h  workingmeii  would  call  its  luxuries.  Tlie 
Briti>h  capitalists  apply  the  element-s  of  wealth  so  as  to  create  the  greatest  ag- 
gregate product;  but  m  America,  though  in  many  casi^s  thity  might  be  applie<l 
in  a  more  productive  manner,  yet,  in  their  distribution,  they  are  far  more  pro- 
ductive t>f  general  good  than  in  Great  Britain.  For  this  suiH'riority,  we  have 
mainly  to  thank  our  republican  institutions  and  feelings. 

Another  important  ooject,  in  order  to  operate  to  the  l>cst  possible  advantage 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  productive  branch  of  business,  is,  that  the  trade  or 
manufacture  should  be  carried  on,  at  the  plsxce  where  the  great<»st  facilities  ex- 
ist, all  other  things  being  equal.    Such  hjw  In-en  the  policy  with  respcjct  to  Brit- 
ish trades  and  manufacturers,  and  such,  for  obvious  n^iisons,  should  it  be  in  this 
country.    In  Great  Brit^iin,  thev  had  no  cotton,  and  therefore  lacked  that  facility. 
The  article  was  to  be  importeJfrom  distant  foreign  regions,  at  a  heavy  ex]K'nse. 
as  it  now  is.    This  was,  and  ever  has  been,  a  great  drawback  on  the  protits  of 
the  British  manufacturer.    But,  to  make  up  for  this  drawback,  he  has  an  abun- 
dance of  skill  and  cheap  labor.    On  the  contrary,  the  grower  had  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  labor  on  his  own  plantation,  but  lacked  the  skill.    Without  the 
latter  he  could  not  manufacture,  and  therefore  sent  his  cotton  to  the  British  mar- 
ket.   B}'  that  means  he  brought  into  re(piisitiou  the  skill  and  cheap  labor  of 
tliat  country',  and  thus  enabled  her  to  m(uio]>fdize,  at  a  great  profit,  at  lesiAt  fur  a 
time,  the  business  of  manufaoturiiig  cotton,  and  to  su]>ply  the  markets  of  the 
civilized  world  with  the  manufactured  article.     In  this  way  the  cotton  planter 
has  aided  the  British  empire,  in  making  very  large  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.    Some  idea  may  l>e  formed  of  the  importiiuce  of  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  (ireat  Britain,  when  we  state  that  itit  various  departments  embrace  nearly 
une-half  of  the  external  trade  of  that  country,  and  that  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  persons  depend  on  it  for  support.    Under  different  circumstances,  there 
might  liave  Imkmi  a  different  n^sult.     Had  the  cotton  gniwing  regions  possessed 
the  British  manufacturing  skill,  and  found  it  more  profitable  to  manufiicturethe 
raw  material  than  to  disposo  of  it  in  a  fon'ign  market,  little,  if  au}'  more,  would 
have  been  produced  than  could  have  lK>en  manufactured  at  Iiomc.     Great  Britnin 
would  then  have  Ixh'u  deprived  of  the  material,  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
her  great  wealth,  and  which  she  could  neither  have  produced  nor  jnirchased. 
At  this  time,  she  would  have  by  no  means  been  what  she  is,  in  point  of  wealth 
and  irreatness.     The  cotton  growing  region-*  would  have  saved  to  them^elvw  the 
amount  paid  on  their  produce,  for  i>rofits,  rommissions.  freights,  insunuice,  Ac. 
and,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  heavy  dutie-*  in  Briti^h  p(»rt««.     They  miglit 
have  supplied  every  inarket  in  the  world  with  the  mniiuf:u'tured  fabric,  and 
thereby  liave  realized  the  profits  accruing  from  the  manufacturing  juocess,  as 
well  a*  fnmi  that  of  cultun;.     Considering  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  created  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  what  might  now  have  boeu  the  con- 
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dition  of  our  own  States,  and  especially  those  of  tlie  South,  had  all  our  cotton 
been  wrought  at  home,  instead  of  being,  in  its  raw  state,  transported  across  the 
Atlantic  for  a  market  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  we  will  refer  to  British 
statistics. 

Except  a  comparatively  small  quantity  in  the  East  Indies,  and  an  inconsid- 
erable quantit^r  m  the  West  Indies,  no  cotton  is  produced  in  the  British  domin- 
ions. Tliat  raised  in  the  East  Indies  has  to  be  transported  twelve  thousand 
miles,  to  reaeh  the  manufactory.  In  fact,  the  entire  quantity  of  cotton  supplied 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  from  all  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  Ls  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  actual  consumption.  The  remainder  is 
supplied  by  our  own  cotton  growers.  In  the  year  1^40,  there  was  entered,  at 
the  different  ports  in  the  kingdom,  592,965,504  pouncls.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished 488,572,510  pounds — more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Of  the  above 
quantity  (592,965,504  lbs.)  531,197,659  pounds  were  entered  /or  home  consump- 
tion—the remainder,  for  re-exportation.  Suppose  tlie  above  to  have  been  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  world — Great  Britain  must  then  have  curtailed  her  manu- 
facturing operations  four-fifths,  provided  the  United  States  had  manufactured 
all  their  own  cotton ;  that  being  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  furnished 
by  them. 

On  the  supposition  here  stated,  had  all  the  cotten  exported  from  this  countxy 
to  Great  Britain  been  manufactured  here,  under  circumstances  similar  to  thoae 
connected  witli  manufactures  there,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  amount  of  wealth 
there  created  by  the  business,  would  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  our  own 
country.  It  may  be  said,  there  are  cotton  growing  countries,  besides  the  United 
States,  and  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe,  other  than  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  American  cotton  planter  and  manufacturer  could  not 
monopolize  the  market  of  the  world.  Hence  it  will  be  said.  Great  Britain  could 
derive  supplies  of  cotton  from  other  sources,  and,  with  other  manufacturing 
countries  wnich  could  do  the  same,  still  control  the  markets.  All  this  is  more 
easily  said  than  done. 

2.  DE  KALB  FACTORY,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

There  has  been  so  little  said  about  the  DeKalb  Factory  and  its  various  im- 
provements, in  the  public  prints,  that  it  is  often  overlooked  as  an  evidence  of 
southern  skill  and  enterprise.  A  visit  to  the  Factory  a  few  evenings  since  ena- 
bled us  to  gather  the  following  facts,  which  we  give  our  readers,  as  much  to 
show  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Munumental  Town,  as  to  prove  that  the 
South  can  embark  with  success  and  profit  in  that  channel  of  human  industry. 

The  stock  is  divided  into  four  shares ;  Thos.  Lang,  Thos.  J.  Ancrum,  and 
William  Anderson,  owning  each  a  share  ;  the  fourth  is  owned  by  A.  Toung,  and 
William  Gardner,  the  skillful  superintendent,  whose  personal  attention  is  con- 
stantly Kiven  to  the  various  branches  of  the  establisnment.  The  Factory  was 
established  in  1838,  with  1,000  spindles,  for  making  yam,  but  up  to  184o  they 
were  mduallv  increased,  so  that  now  they  nearly  double  that  number.  I,6d0 
spindles  and  40  looms  now  run  daily,  making  yam  and  cotton  otnaburg»,  and 
consuming  cotton  equal  in  amount  to  a  mill  of  three  or  four  thousand  spindles, 
according  to  calculations  usually  made  at  the  North. 

The  annual  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  360,000  pounds.  Last  year  o\et 
1,000  bales  were  consumed,  and  during  the  past  month  99  bales  were  worked 
up,  making  8,205  pounds  yarn,  and  47,953  yards  osnaburgt.  The  oinaburgt 
weigh  half  a  pound  to  the  yard,  and  are  well  known  in  the  northern  and  south- 
em  markets — and  we  learn  from  one  of  the  Company,  that  they  always  com- 
manded a  higher  price  than  those  made  at  the  North.  The  monthly  expeus^  of 
the  establishment  is  somctliing  less  than  $900.  Most  of  thei»e  figures  were  token 
from  the  Books  of  the  Company,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  being  correct 

Then?  are  about  twenty  weavers  employed,  all  white  females,  each  one  attend- 
ing to  about  two  looms — one  or  two  to  more — and  each  receiving  wages  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month — an  amount  far  gre«iter  than  they  realized 
befortj  ilieir  cunuoction  with  the  Factory,  and  sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life,  and  cn.*ate  a  small  skiking  fund  if  desired.  For  several  years 
pa'it,  hiarks  wcTo  the  principal  operatives,  except  in  the  department  of  weaving; 
hut  ir/ntf  o])oratives  are  now  ifcnerally  emploved,  because  they  are  less  difficult 
to  procure.    The  blaekt  have  been  dischargea,  except  about  thirty  that  belong 
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to  the  Company— the  white  operatives  number  now  seventy-two,  male  and  fe- 
male. We  are  informed  that  the  experience  of  the  Company  is,  that  the  blackt, 
as  operatives,  can  compare  favorably  with  the  whites^  and  under  some  circum- 
stances may  be  preferred.  We  believe  the  Company  have  never  realized  les-s 
than  ten  ]>er  cent,  upon  their  capital,  but  they  have  constantly  invested  the  pro- 
fits in  additional  improvement,  so  tliat  the  sum  now  invested  is  about  double 
the  orij^inal  stock. 

Tlie  enterprising  proprietors  have  not  confined  their  operations  to  mailing 
yam  and  osnafmrgt,  but  use  their  immense  water  power  to  drive  other  machinery. 

A  Grist  Mill  brings  to  the  Company  one  tliousand  bushels  of  corn  in  toll, 
and  the  Mill  to  grind  bark,  supplies  an  extensive  Tannery  at  hand,  where  largo 
quantities  of  good  leather  are  prepared.  In  connection  with  the  tannery,  a  Shoe 
Factory  has  been  in  operation  ibr  some  years,  where  an  excellent  article  of  negro 
slioes,  pegged  and  sewed,  is  made,  of  whicli  thousands  are  sold  annually,  far 
superior,  we  believe,  to  the  northern  made  shoe  sold  at  the  same  price.  The 
workmen  belong  to  the  South,  and  use  leather  tanned  at  their  very  door.  It  is 
truly  gratifying  to  observe  such  unmistakable  evidences  of  southern  enterprise, 
and  the  important  duties  taught  the  South,  by  their  success  in  so  many  depart- 
ments of  human  labor. 

Tlie  Factory  Village,  where  the  operatives  reside,  is  pleasantly  situated.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  constitute  the  white  population,  and  tbeir  neat  cottages 
and  thriving  gardens  present  a  handsome  appearance,  indicative  of  comfort  and 
contentment. 

The  inornl  and  mental  culture  of  these  families  receive  great  attention.  A 
daily  school  for  their  children  is  kept  through  the  week,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
every  Sabbath  morning  members  of  the  various  churches  in  town  meet  them  in 
Sunday  Scho(d,  which  we  are  informed  is  well  attended  by  old  and  young,  and 
is  in  a'highly  prosperous  condition.    But  this  is  not  all. 

On  every  Sabbath  evening  at  five  o'clock,  some  one  of  the  divines  in  town, 
preaches  in  their  newly  erected  place  of  worship.  This  duty  is  performed  by 
the  preachers  alternately,  and  we  believe  they  never  fail  to  meet  a  full  congre- 
gation. We  are  told  that  this  little  Village  can  well  compare,  in  point  of  morals 
and  good  order,  with  any  in  the  Union,  of  the  same  size,  and  doubtless  much  of 
it  is  attributable  to  the  interest  manifested  by  the  church  in  town  in  their  spir- 
itual welfare. 

If  the  example  of  this  energetic  Company,  in  carrying  on  successfully  various 
departments  of  mechanical  industry,  were  judiciously  followed  throughout  the 
country,  non-inUreoune  with  the  North  would  not  appear  so  utterly  impractica- 
ble as  some  have  imagined  it ;  and  the  South,  prospering  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  rosources  and  energies,  would  steadily  advance  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance, self-sustained  and  independent  of  the  world.— ^omdm  Journal. 

3.  MOBILE  AND  OfflO  RAILROAD— No.  2.» 

"  The  survey  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  proves  that  remarkable  changes 
have  taken  ])lacc  since  the  survey  by  Major  Kearney,  United  States  Topograph- 
ical Engineers,  in  1822,  and  that  by  Major  Ogden,  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, in  Ib-ll."  "In  lb22  the  greatest  depth  which  could  be  taken  over  the 
bar  was  seventeen  feet;  in  1841,  it  was  nineteen  feet;  in  1847,  it  was  twenty 
and  thrw-quarter  fetst,  each  at  mean  low  water."  "  With  the  pre.^ent  depth,  our 
heaviest  steam  frigates  can  enter  and  find  secure  anchon^  in  Mobile  Bay;  and, 
should  the  depth  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  it  has  for  the  last  six 
years,  it  will  not  Ihj  long  Inifore  our  largest  frigates  may  do  so  also." 

While  the  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  that  of  Pensacola 
is  suppo>:(>(l  to  have  arrived  at  nearly  its  stationary  point;  so  that,  at  the  present 
ratiti  of  progression,  in  a  few  years,  a  greater  depth  may  l>e  carried  over  the  bar 
into  Mobile  Bay,  than  into  any  other  harbor  of  tne  Gulf.  At  present,  ships  of 
large  tonuagi*  are  compelled  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  IhIow  the  city,  and  employ  lighters  to  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes; 
as  v<»sscls  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  cannot  C(»me  to  the  wharves.  Mobile 
River  i<  divided,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  into  several  channcU,  one  of  which 
dcbouche-^  at  Mobile,  while  a  larger  body  of  water  (Spanish  River,  as  it  is 
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Tiarncd,,  diven^  to  the  east,  and  empties  into  the  bay  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  inland  which  it  forms.  Bv  erect! nir  a  dam  or  pier  at  the  head  of  this  island, 
arrows  Sjiaiii>>h  Rirer,  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  may  be  made  to  flow  in  i 
single  channel  past  the  city  and  find  its  outlet  into  the  (»ay  at  that  point.  This 
would  j>roduce  a  current  tjufficiently  powerful  to  wash  oumhe  channel  speedily, 
and,  with  a  moderate  expenditure,  water  enough  could  be  obtained  to  brin^  ft 
all  times  the  largerit  ships  to  the  whan-es. 

Mobile  iH  more  accessible  from  the  Gulf  than  New  OrleaoB.  She  is  nemicr 
Havana  than  cither  New  Orleans  or  Charle»ton,  and  is  better  fiituatod  than  ei* 
ther  of  thcrtj  citi<«  for  supplying  the  great  valley  with  West  India  products. 
A  central  fH>sitioii  on  the  Gulf — an  elevated  and  healthy  location — an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water — ^the  beast  harbor  on  the  coast ;  alf  these  elements  combine 
to  malce  Moliile  the  most  favorable  point  that  could  be  selected  for  the  terminiu 
of  a  great  trunk,  like  the  pnMected  railway  to  the  Ohio. 

To  a  private  citizen  of  Sfobile,  M.  J.  D.  Baldwyn,  Esq.,  belongs  the  honor  of 
originating  this  magnificent  project.  The  continuous  and  rapicf  diminution  of 
the  trade  of  Mobile  with  the  interior  for  se\'eral  successive  years,  the  marked 
change  in  the  character  of  that  trade,  and  the  inevitable  transformation,  not  bx 
dintaiit,  of  one  of  the  most  active  commercial  cities  of  the  South,  into  a  men 
depot  for  the  storage*  and  transhipment  of  cotton  bales,  had  forced  upon  the  con- 
siueralifm  of  reflecting  men  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  depression,  and 
by  a  natural  Hcouence  led  them  in  quest  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  active 
mind  of  Mr.  Baldwyn  was  the  first  to  comprehend  tnc  immense  importance  of  a 
railway  conneetioii'  Ix'tween  the  Ohio  and  Mis.«issippi  valleys  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  favorable  position  of  Mobile  for  its  southern  terminus.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  magnitude  of  the  project,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  public  feeline  in 
itsltH'half,  and  soon  succeeded  in  awakening  a  deep  interest  among  his  fellow 
citizens.  This  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held  accord* 
ingly  in  the  city  of  Mobile  on  the  evening  of  January  11th,  1847,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended.  From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  birth  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise. 

I'eiinessec  was  the  first  State  to  bcMstow  a  charter  upon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Kailroad  Company  ;  and  with  a  just  appreciation  oi  the  true  interests  of  her 
people,  she  souglit  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  the  work  by  the  most  liberal 
provisions,  and  accompanied  the  instninicnt  with  a  noble  testimonial  of  favor, 
m  the  shape  of  a  State  suliscription  of  over  $6(K),000.  The  legislature  of  Ala- 
bniiia  Nor>n  after  passed  an  act  incoq>oratiiig  the  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,0()U,(MK) ;  which  was  followed  by  Mississippi  and  Kentucky,  with  grants  of 
the  right  of  wa^  tlirough  those  States,  and  an  extension  of  all  the  chartered  priv- 
ileges appertaining  U>  the  company  under  their  act  of  incorporation  in  Ala- 
bama. In  May  last,  books  were  opened  in  Mobile  for  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock,  and  in  twenty  days  the  sum  of  $650,000  was  subscribed  in  that  city. 
The  company  was  then  organized  by  the  election  of  president  and  directors, 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  necessary  steps  pn>limiuary 
to  the  commencement  of  the  worK.  Having  thus  briefly  alludea  to  the  incep- 
tion of  this  great  enterprise,  and  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  we  proceed  to 
examine  its  merits  as  an  investment  for  capitid. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  country  has]  been  made  by  Lewis  Troost,  esq., 
engineer,  whose  reconoissance  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  eutin^  feasi- 


„     ,  ling  ridge 

ToMifiigbec  and  Kscatawba  rivers — follows  this  ridge  to  the  head  of  the  £sca- 
tawha — from  thence,  continuing  its  general  northerly  direction,  and  passing  near 
tlie  towns  of  Marion,  Macon  and  Al)erdccn,  Mississippi,  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver, 
in  tlie  State  of  Tenne,ssee,  below  the  Big  Bend  Shoals,  a  distance  of  about  340 
miles  from  Mobile.  From  thence,  through  the  towns  of  Jackson  and  Trenton 
in  Tennessee,  and  Moscow  in  Kentucky,  to  its  tenninus  on  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
<'r,  at  tht^  town  of  Colunibu**,  Kentucky,  10  miles  IhjIow  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
Kiver.  and  470  miles  from  Mobile. 

'Ihih  will  be  the  lonKe»t  railroad  in  the  United  States  under  a  single  charter. 
(•riat  as  iu  its  length,  however,  the  gen<*ral  surface  of  Uie  country  is  so  singu- 
larly adapted  to  its  favorable  construction,  that  the  route  need  yary  little  from 
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an  air  line  connecting  the  tennini.  The  At)Bence  of  large  streams  (the  longest 
bridge  required  being  over  Obion  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  about  1^ 
feet  Bpan),  the  freedom  from  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  heavy  rock  excavations, 
as  shown  bj  the  reconnoissance  of  Mr.  Troost,  the  abundance  of  suitable  tim- 
ber, the  li^ht  grade,  which  is  either  level,  or  descending  toward  the  Oulf,  in 
the  direction  of  heavy  freights — these  are  characteristics  which  are  seldom 
found  united,  but  which  exist  here.  From  these  facts,  it  may  wdl  be  doubted 
whether  a  raUroad  of  considerable  length  could  be  built  between  any  other  two 
points  in  the  United  States  at  as  small  a  cost  per  mile,  or  one  capi^Ie  of  trans- 
porting freight  and  passengers  at  as  cheap  a  rate  with  profit  to  the  stockholders. 

By  comparing  Mr.  Troost's  report  of  the  topographical  character  of  the  coun- 
try upon  tne  route  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  tHc  cost  of  other  works 
already  completed  in  the  South,  in  sections  presenting  similar  general  features, 
we  are  enabled,  in  the  abaence  of  an  accurate  instrumental  survey^*  to  make  a 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  amount  required  to  construct  and  equip  this 
road,  ready  for  business.  The  following  estimates,  made  upon  this  basis,  it  is  be- 
lieved; win  be  found  to  exceed,  rather  thasfall  short  of,  the  actual  cost  of  this  work : 
Cost  of  grading  (Ineludtnf  bridges  and  catverta)  ready  for  aaptsrHnietare, 

470  rollea,  at  an  average  of  |3,500  per  mile, |1>645,000 

Coat  of  auperatructure,  eoantlnf  tbe  rail  at  56  pounda  to  tlie  yard,  and  the 

Iron  at  165  per  ton  of  2^240  poonda,  inelnding  depota,  water  ttallona, 

tide  tracks,  &Cm  &e.,  at  •9,780  per  mlla, 4396,600 

Coat  of  loeomotWei,  freight,  baggage  and  pa«enger  eara,  Ite.,  8te^  to  plaee 

the  road  Inefficient  working  eondltion,  aay..**^ 400^608 

Total  coat  of  road  and  equlpmenta^ f6,850,000 

3eing[  a  little  over  $14^500  per  mile. 

This  railroad,  when  completed,  must  depend  upon  the  following  sources  of 
revenue : 

1st  The  travel  and  freight  supplied  by  the  country  along  the  line. 

3d.  The  through  travel,  and  such  portion  of  the  freight  passing  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Giuf  of  Mexico,  as  can  be  diveited  to  the  railr 
road  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

3d.  The  transportation  of  the  mails. 

Pint.  The  local  trade  and  travel.  The  following  table,  prepared  with  care, 
4md  based  upon  the  estimates  derived  from  Patent  Office  Reports,  and  other  re- 
liable sources,  exhibits  the  copulation  and  resources  of  the  country  throujgh 
which  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  llailroad  will  pass,  and  the  adjacent  sections,  which 
will  be  dependent  upon  and  furnish  traffic  to  that  road : 

FOrULUXW  AMD  RtODUOn  OF  OOUmT  ON  THl  BOUTX  OP  KOBUJB  AMD  OSIO  BAnJOAP 

iir  .1847. 
Twelve  coantlea  In  Alabama,  namely.  Mobile,  Waihlngton,  Choctaw,  Bumpier,  PkkSBt, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Laaderdale,  Lawrence,  Llmeatone,  Madiaoo.  Morgan : 


Popalatlon S41,500 

Bnsbela  of  wheat, 450j000 

M        com, lOfdOOiOOO 

«•        oata, 686,600 

>.        rye, 26,950 

M        pocatoea, 394A)00 

Tonaofhay, 3,000 

Ponnda  of  cotton 71,000.000 

Nineteen  coantlea  In  Mlaabelppl,  namely,  Attala,  Chlekaaaw,  CbocUw,  Clark,  luwamba, 
Kemper,  Lafayette,  Lauderdale,  Lownder,  Monroe,  Neahobn,  Newton,  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha, 
Pontotoc,  Tippah,  Tiahamtogo,  Wlnalon,  Yallaboaha : 


Ponnda  of  wool, 190^WI0 

••        tobaceo,.... 1774100 

Namberof  boraaaaad  BOlca,  •••  55,900 

M        aeateattle, S»J200 

■beep. 106,150 

wrlne, 598,000 

Pooltry,  vataa,. f  173,100 


Popalatlon, 227,500 

BiMbals  of  wheat, 373,300 

M        corn, 5.604,500 

M        oaia, 450300 

M        rye, 7,650 

M        potatoes, 341,000 

Tonaofhay, 350 

Ponnda  of  cotton, 67,500,U0O 


Ponnda  of  wool, 130,200 

(*        tobacco, 130.000 

Number  of  horaee  and  mnlea,  •  •  •  57,900 

>«        neat  cattle, 275,000 

»        aheep, 6&,100 

•*        twine 528,300 

Poultry,  valne, |212,700 


*  ttacb  a  aurvey  will  be  commenced  early  In  November,  under  the  direction  of  J^Jui  Childe, 
•iq.,  an  Chief  Engineer.    £For  thia  annrey,  lee  Com.  Rer.,  Jnly,  1848.— En. J 
26  VOL.  I. 
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Twenty  coutlei  In  Tenncnee,  namdy,  Benton,  Carroll,  Dyer,  Fayette,  OlhaoB,  flanl— o, 
Hardin,  Haywood,  Benderaon,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hiinipbreyf,  Lawrence,  McNslry, 
Obion,  Perry,  Ptewart,  Wayne,  Wealcley : 


Population, S58,100 

Batlielt  of  wheat, 2,625,000 

«•        corn, 14304350 

*«        otu, 1384.400 

M        rye, 54300 

«•        potatoee, 648300 

Tone  of  bay,-..- 8,100 

Poands  of  cotton, 18,370,000 


Poandb  of  wool, 

••       tobacco, 

Namlier  of  boraea  and  nnilea,  •  • . 

M        neatcattle, 

M        abeep,  

•*        Bwine, ..« «  •... 

Fealtry, value, -^  ....-.••.- 


SOUli 
15374iMI 


SSUli 
1,0473W 


Six  countlee-  in  Keniaeky,  namely,  Ballard,  Calloway,  Orsree,  BiclODan,  lfeCimefcfB«  Ifar 


ibali: 

Popalatiott^ !M,200 

Bnabeleofwbeat, ^.  2S8300 

M        com, 2,180,000 

'«       oata, 634,500 

«        rye, 13,250 

••        potatoee, 90,500 

Tone  of  bay 1350 

Pounda  of  cotton, 550300 


Poandaof  wool, 

••        tobacco ' 

Number  of  borMe  and  miilee»  • 

**       neatcattle, 

M        abeep, 

••        ewlne,. < 

Ponltry,  value, 


BSCAFlTULATnnr. 


Population, 761300 

Bnabeleofwbeat, 3375300 

•*       com, 32388,850 

**        oata, 3364,800 

-        rye,    101,750 

«       potatoes, 1,474,100 

Tone  of  bay 13,400 

Poanda  of  cotloB, 157320300 


Pounda  of  wool,'*  «•■•••'•  a^  «•  • . 

M'       tobacco, 

Nnmber  of  boreea  and  I 

M-       neatcattle, 

M-       fbeep,.... 

*•       ewlne,.... 
Poultry,  valae, 


14J9I 
SSM 

10$M 


18,671301 


mjm 


|fflPf,ffff 


Theee  iUty-fleren  counties  embrace  nn  area  of  moro  than  35,000  square  mflfli, 
and  comprise  within  their  limits  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  Soutt. 
If  uch  of  the  cotmtiy  is  remote  from  market,  and,  conseqaentlj,  is  oomparatiTely 
new  and  unsettled.  ^  The  stimulus  ^ven  to  the  growth  of  these  dii^ets  bj  tife 
construction  of  a  railroad  through  them,  would  fill  them  up  rapidly  wittt  an 
active  population,  which  would  flimish  a  constantly  increasing  traffic  to  Um 
road,  if  we  majr  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  local  supjport  that  would  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rauroad,  from  a  comparison  with  the  j^opttlnfem 
and  resources  of  districts  traversed  bj  other  railroads,  and  the  businesB  tibav 
create,  we  must  conclude  that  this  source  of  revenue  alone  would  yield  a  mod* 
erate  income  to  the  stockholders. 

4.  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Tbere  can  aearcely  be  mentioned  a  alnfle  ore  or  mineral  wblcb  ia  not  Ibvnd  la  oar 
IfOB,  copper,  lead,  tin,  eHrer  and  gold ;  Itmeelone  and  marble,  for  oMfol  and  (MraamMital 
poeee ;  rooAng  elate  and  otber  durable  materlala  for  eonatruction ;  eande  for  the  maitrfkrirt 
of  fleet ;  clays  of  all  gradee,  from  tboee  eultable  for  tbe  finest  porcelain,  down  to  tbe  com* 
mon  brick  ;  salt  and  alum,  maria  and  otber  mineral  manuree,  proper  for  tbe  ImprovaneM  of 
tbe  soil,  etc,  all  scattered  far  and  wide  tbroogbont  our  State,  and  all  lying  like  Mmoeb  waste 
material,  because  we  lack  the  enterprise  to  make  a  elng le  effort  to  gi^e  publicity  in  tbnsi  fom 
in  socb  a  manner  as  will  attract  attention  from  abroad  ! 

Tbere  Is  probably  no  otber  Bute  in  tbe  Union,  more  plentifiiUy  supplied,  witb  mora  TabHhle 
depoeits  of  iron;  and  yet,  wblle  tbe  ciilsene  of  otber  Btatee  are  amassing  weaitli  by  tbeir 
furnaces  and  forges,  tbere  is  not,  we  beHeve,  a  eingle  fomece  in  operation  witbia-ov  llmlHL 
In  tbe  northern  portion  of  our  State,  In  tbe  White  river  region,  where  the  fadUtioB  for  wat« 
power  are  without  limit,  and  where  the  means  of  transportation  are  as  conveniMit  as  cooMlo 
deeired,  the  beds  of  iron  are  inexhaustible,  copper  is  abundant,  and  ellver  baa  latdy  beea  die* 
covered  in  considerable  quantities. 

Tbe  only  point  at  which  lead  is  soecefsfully  mined.  Is  ia  the  vicinity  of  tbiedty ;  yet  fkoai 
the  dlscovtries  that  have  been  made.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  practiced  eye  of  a  geoiof  let  woald 
be  enabled  to  detect  tbroaghout  the  vast  region  between  tbeee  wdigKlns*'  and  ibe  nortbera 
boundary  of  our  State,  many  locations  where  this  valnable  ore  might  be  profitably  ralnd. 

In  the  mining  operations  now  going  on  near  tbe  city  of  Little  Rock,  one  cannot  belp  ad- 
miring the  energy.and  perseverance  with  which  the-  bidden  treeeuree  are  sought  for  and  obCala- 
ed.  But  a  few  moatbs  ago,  a  small  parcel  of  ore  taken  from  tbebed  of  a  braa€b,.waa  all  that 
was  vlalble ;  now  tb»eaftb  Uterally  gfoaae  oader  tbe  wetght  oT'dii 
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irfled  upon  Ito  mrfaee.  At  th«  vein  recAntly  dlieorered,  two  minora  hwre  taken  ap  at  least 
<l|{hty  or  nineir  tons  of  mineral  within  tbe  laat  fbor  weeks,  a  large  prepurtion  of  which  la 
argentiferous  load  ore.  This  makea  three  regular  and  well-defined  veins,  proven  to  be  of 
great  valne,  besides  eight  or  ten  othen  in  prospective,  all  discovered  on  an  area  of  not  exceed- 
ing two  acres.  The  same  indications  that  exist  at  these  mines,  present  fhsmaelves  «ver  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  as  yet  entirely  unexplored. — Jirkanta  Dtmocnt, 


EDrroiUAL  NOTES,  ETa 

1.  BARNWELL'S  TRANSLATION  OF  GIRARDIN. 

LtUuret  en  Drmmaiie  LU^rmiurtf  •r  thM  EmploffwtmU  tf  tkt  P—tuntB  in  th§  I>resM,  hf  Saint 
Mmrk  OimnUn,  tmuUt^d  /rest  tk§  French  *y  lUh^rt  O.  BmrnmUlt  ^  Htm  OrUans, 
Jftw  Y9rk,  JtppUUu  4*  Ce^*  Htw  OrUtuu,  J,  B.  Si-l,  1849. 

The  moral  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  It  admirably  contrasts  the  ancient  and  modern  dra- 
maiie  echools,  showing  the  peeollarities-of  either.  The  psaslone  are  analysed  «nd  compared 
with  profound  critical  discrimination,  and  every  thing  false  in  their  exhibition  Justly  censured. 
When  It  is  reflected  that  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  drama  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
highest  efforts  of  human  genius  and  power,  we  can  woU  imagine  the  diseussloiis  and  criticisms 
of  the  work  before  us  to  possess  the  keenest  interest  and  to  be  replete  with  the  most  valuable 
iMtruetlon. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  as  a  warm  personal  friend,  has  per- 
formed with  fidelity  the  duties  of  translator,  and  will,  we  hope,beeompensated  for  his  labon  by 
a  liberal  public  The  chief  defect  that  we  have  noticed  In  his  worli.  Is  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  language  into  language,  which  has  the  effect  of  marring  occasionally  his  otherwise  most  ex- 
cellent English. 

2.  NOTT  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OP  MAN. 

Ttoe  jAUnrtt  •»  lAs  Biblical  and  Pkfsieal  Hiatarf  ^  Mam :  Mivarad  bf  inviioHan  from  tka 
ck^r  of  PoKtieal  Kaanamf,  ste.,  ^f  tka  Unioaraitt  of  Louisiana,  in  Dsessi^sr,  1848,  bf  Jo- 
oiak  e.  HoU,  M.  D.,  ^  MobiU.    Jfom  Orloamo,  J,  B,  8tool^-B»  M,  Jformaoky  oU^  1840. 

Having  invited  Dr.  Nott  to  deliver  these  lectures  before  our  chair  in  the  University,  regarding 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  inn^Mible  of  completion  without  some  reforenee  to  the  naluriU 
lilBtory  of  man,  we  regretted  the  unfavorable  circumstances  which  prevented  a  large  attend- 
«nee,  and  requested  Dr.  NoU  to  commit  them  to  print  for  the  benefit  as  well  of  tlie  pnblle  aft 
krie«a  for  that  «f  the  4Qtelllgent  aodlenee  who  were  present.  Dr.  Nott  has  compUod  wHfe  tlw 
raqveet,  «iid  the  «Iegant  volume  before  us  Is  the  result. 

Bthnologlcal  researches,  or  those  relating  to  the  mental  and  physical  dUforeoees  between 
■ankiad,  are  now  being  prosecuted  In  Burope  and  this  country  with  great  sest  and  ability. 
Many  new  and  icmarkable  focts  and  principles  are  being  developed  which  mast  In  tlsse  have 
great  influence  upon  theaysteme  of  economy  and  legislation  which  are  formed.  If  the  imtly 
of  the  human  caee,  meaning  their  common  origin  from  one  parent  stock,  ever  fklls  to  the  ground, 
k  ie  evident,  unless  we  favor  the  «« bed  of  Procmstee,**  many  of  the  principles  now  deemed 
«ni<v#rsaf  must  go  with  it.  Weare  not  afraid  of  truth,  from  any  quarter  or  on  «ny  subject, 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  Man*s  progiess  Is  only  tmly  onward,  wIim  error  Ie  dissipated  in 
Ms  path. 

Bereafter  wo  shall  make  some  valuable  extracts Uromihese  leeturw,  which  relate  to  the  Jfogro 
m  a  distinct  race  incapable  of  asslmilatloii  or  unassisted  psogress^  and  which  shew  op  Che  absurd- 
Itlse  and  wickedness  oTthe  abolltionbts  and  their  schemee  In  colon  which  mm  unfading. 

Dr.  Nott  does  not  desire,  but  doee  not  fear  difcuasion  and  criticism.  Re  separates  himself  in 
BO  wise  from  the  BIMe,  but  claims  for  his  views  a  perfect  harmony  with  it  In  all  those  points 
where  that  sacred  work  undertakes  to  teach  and  where  it !«  correctly  expounded.  It  will  be 
nmembered  that  several  years  sgo  Dr.  Nott,  who  ie  at  the  heed  of  the  medical  profemlon  of 
Mobile,  conducted  through  the  pages  of  the  Soutkom  Q^artorl^  Roviow  an  elaborate  and  pro- 
tracted discussion  upon  these  points,  in  which  he  asserted,  defended  and  maintained,  his  position 
with  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  erudition.  The  present  volume  Ie  a  ftirther  expression  of 
tiM  subject,  aided  by  the  new  light  which  it  is  every  day  receiving. 

3.  M'CULLOH  ON  SUGAR,  ETC. 

Rtporto  in  rtltion  to  Sugar  and  Bfiromotero,  bf  Profoooor  R.  S.  JTCuUoh,  Pkilaiolpkia^ 

1849. 
We  are  indebted  to  Professor  M*Culioh  for  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  new  edition  of 
MsBogarlteporta,  containing  much  additional  matter.    As  we  have  no  doubt  that  thla  work 
mVd  bo  extenalvely  dtculated  la  LoalsiaBa,  it  will  not  bo  aecessary  for  us  to  onlar  into  any 
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aaalyfli  of  It,  which  bu  IndMd  in  the  old  edition  lieen  preUy  ««ll  done  aXr—dy,  It  co»Utae-ft 
vast  quantity  of  information  upon  tlie  sabjecl  diaeiUMd,  talien  In  every  point  of  TteWy-nad  w- 
talte  to  oarMlvea  ionie  credit  in  iMinf  the  only  perlodleal  In  America.addrewed  to  tlie  esfv  in. 
tercsta — beinx  the  first,  too,  to  ndToeate  ibeai.  In  the  work  of  Prof.  M  *Calloh  will  be  fovml,  per> 
liapa,  one  hundred  references  to  the  ▼olaroes  of  the  C»mwurci*l  Rni§w,  and  tlie  able  pracUeal 
writers  it  has  furnished.  Should  not  this  stirantate  the  sugar  planters  to  extend  as  a  liearly 
support,  which  has,  alas  I  been  never  yet  vouchsafed  ?  We  have  even  lost  support  ttom  oUmt 
sources  by  talking  too  much  about  sugar. 

4,  FENNER'S  MEDICAL  REPORTS: 

Pr0»ptetus  of  a  vefesis  to  k9  fukttskid  avnuaUf  tf  Soutktrm  JUtdieai  Rtp&rtti  imclmdinf  tk§- 
•nkjeett  •/  MttMrchgfft  Modieai  Topography  and  Diteatu,  hy  E  D.  Fmnor,  M.  J>.,  rf 
Jtew  Orltano, 

We  wish  all  snceev  to  thle  propoeed  enterprlae  from  oar  flrieod,  Dr.  Fenner,  wlio  is  mm  of 
the  meet  energ^Llc,  laborioiis  and  asefbl  medical  writers  of  our  timea — ^wlio  was  one  of  Um  pa- 
rents of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal,  long  one  of  its  editors,  and  always  fim  among 
its  contributors.  We  commend  him  and  his  labors  to  the  coartestea  and  mpport  of  tlie  pi#- 
liMslon. 

5.  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  beg  thoee  who  are  indebted  for  the  olil  aeries  of  the  Review,  or  fbr  the  volume  which  ii 
now  in  course  of  publication,  to  remit  us  promptly  their  dues  through  the  mall,  wllboot  wait- 
ing for  the  call  of  an  agent,  which  Is  always  an  expense  to  us  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  eeat« 
and  which  takes  away  almost  all  the  profits  of  the  Review.  If  our  anbecribeni  wo«Id  pay  w 
In  this  way.  It  would  be  easier  to  tbem,  prevent  as  from  being  ever  embarraased,  and  enabit 
such  improvements  to  be  pat  npon  the  Review  as  would  soon  carry  it  to  btgheet  perfbetlim. 
They  may  send  bills  of  any  good  bank,  or  an  order  upon  New  Orleans  facton.  Let  at  bif  r 
too,  that  each  will  esert  himself  to  add  to  oar  lleie  at  least  one  new  sabecrlber. 

We  have  on-band  for  the  nezl  nnmber  several  able  articles,  and  assure  all  who  have  not  yet 
been  attended  to,  that  their  time  will  eoon  come.  After  a  abort  abaence,  the  editor  will  ha 
again,  be  trosts,  at  hie  post  In  New  Orleans,  very  long  before  the  appearance  of  thia  mmbw* 
and  will  remain  there  steadily,  except  to  attend  the  Memphis  convention,  nntfl  next  AoffOSL 

The  circulars  of  the  Census  Board  and  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  liavo  been  rwehrai 
and  will  be  attended  to. 

6.  TO  THE  PLANTERS.-.SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  an  aockot  in  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Rev  lew,  to  aid  the 
planters  in  the  purekaoo  amd  oale  of  ottateot  has  frequently  suggested  Itself.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  start  It.  As  the  Review  cireulatee  largely  in  all  the  southern  and  western  fStales, 
and  Is  now  getting  a  northern  elreulation,  planters  will  have  an  opportanity  of  oflbring  their 
estates  to  the  best  advantage.  They  will  be  charged  for  the  advertisement  of  eetalee,  accordlnf 
to  the  space  occupied,  and  time  advertised,  en  roaoonakU  (srsw,  In  the  pagee  of  the  Review, 
as  will  be  ajtreed  upon.  When  salee  are  eflflicted  throagh  the  aobrct,  the  nsual  commlasioK 
will  be  charged.  Editorial  notieoo  will  be  called  to  the  estates.  Mewrs.  H.  Weld  Jk  Co.,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Review,  able  and  energetic  business  men,  will  take  escluoivt  charge  of  thb»  do* 
partment.  In  the  present  number  we  call  attention  to  a  large  plantation  fai  Attakapas,  Loutal- 
ana,  among  our  advertisements. 

0>  All  letters  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Review  will  be  directed  to  Weld  k.  Co.,  New 
Orleans ;  all  relating  to  editorial,  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  care  of  Wekl  k.  Co.,  pabliehers  Com- 
mercial Review,  New  Orleaiw. 

7.  OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES  COMPLETE. 

We  have  still  a  few  sets  remaining  of  the  Old  Series  of  the  Commercial  Review,  la  hand* 
mmely  bound  volumes,  1846—1849.  We  wish  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not  the  worlt 
complete  would  order  them,  or  have  them  taken  bv  the  public  or  private  libraries  in  their 
vicinity.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  Impossible  to  obtialn  them  on  any  terms,  as  the  edition 
printed  was  small.  We  are  anxious  to  distribute  the  volumee,  and  will  deliver  tliem  al  aay 
points. 


'     AND 

AGEICULTUKAL  COLLEGE, 

or  m 

TJNIVBRSITY  OF  LOUISIANA 


SesBiott  from  thitd  Monday  in  November  until  the  third 
Monday  in  May,  twen^-siz  weeks. 

AdMlalMnMn  Wlha  Dalnnltr. 

[oHouau  ISAAC  JOHITSON,  Got.  of  tlM  Stota  of  LmOawiw, 
OBOROB  GUST18,  Chief  Jiutice  Sapnnw  Oanit, 
A.  D.  OBOSSMAV,  Harorof  tkeOitrof  S.UtImdb; 
Hoc.  tRESTOir  W.  FARRAR,  LEVI  PIERCB,^., 


MAUNSEL  WHITE, 
•■  R.  0.  NICHOIB. 
I.  T.  PRESTON,  bo. 
ISADORE  LABATUT,  U.  D. 


T.  P.  HORT.  U.  0. 
V.  0.  KIOOU,  bq., 
C.  ROBELUa,  ^. 


In  the  capacious  and  splendid  Baildings  of  the  Univenity 

Under  Professor  J.  D.  B.  DE  BOV, 
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Lav  :  OMUMret  flf  fftftew.  Aseint  Md  Mtfcni :  CT—iripfcy  «€ 
U  CfMMMfie :  Lilcraiaf*  of 

3.  rr^fffMs  Mi  SmbIU •f  Jign€mttmml  — ,  . .  ■  ■,,        .  «»■         ■  w, 

OM4itton  «r  Afrk«ll«raf.  C^MoMfcUl  m4  Mmmimamtt^  CmmmAb; 
ff«ft«rit,  <t«. 

4.  '^iffhi  vmI  PntfTMi  Af  tbe  MmmfmttmHmg  MftUm ;  Ha  fflitiii  to  lU  ..^.  p^..-. 
I»yrt—  — <  Macfci— yy  hi  Ma— faff  iw;  C^aJMloa  of  iba  Mi— fci  iiiln  d— ; 

II^-A  Goone  of  htetanm  upon  C3bflmi<ry  «fipl£etf  f»  jjrrinih^,  dirti  flitf 
JlbM/«<f«rM.>XMMa,  Orf— fe  tmtmmmem,  AcMa,  Orf—fe  BtefH  oT  PtaMa,  Pl—i  «r  PI— tt» 
f  — r^Mk  CoMitianito  •f  V«|«iablca.  B^ataff*  aai  Orifia  of  Soila.  Bock>» 
HiMtt— •#  fMfa,  laprM— MflC  af  floil  bf  Art.  bf  ChaMlaby ;  Ma— its,  Oii— k 
Pr«tfM«or  ika0Qli,aic;«aaaorChaMlab7te  ikaTsrio—  km etai  af  Arts  ai 
Uiraa,  ale, 

in^ — ^A  dmnt  ot  htttunB  upon  CbvyMrciVi/  and  MmnHmte 
ttU  C7««#M^Co— rdal  Law,  m  In  rtlatca  to  Mate— lila 
laaiadtaa,  PartnaraMpa,  Corporatloaa,  BfUa  of  Eicha»|a,  Fralfht,  Aiaiatc  Ii 
Owiraiitan.  Lian.atc 

IV.  A  Connie  of  Lectam  upon  Gtohgy,  Minirmlogy,  Botany  and  Ifce  A^- 
•ifti*  0/  B0tU  mud  rrtdu€is,^D9au%ptiv  aad  Practical  G—lofr :  CompoakiMi  af  lacka, 
flkrallAeatlofi,  Formatfona,  flarlaa  am4  Parioda,  MeUllifeffO—  Vafaa,  FoaaOa ;  ClMaMetfiaa, 
INairHMitlon  and  Anslyala  of  PI— to;  BpaclOc  Gravity  SoUa,  Variooa  Aaalyaaa.  Baitky  aad 
MlnaraJ  flot«iaiirea  In  Pianto,  Salina  MaOcra.  Clay*.  8aad,ale. 

y . — A  Courae  of  Lectoref  upon  Modem  Hitiory,  ConsmaiiionM  and  ike  Jiwteri" 

raa  O0V0rHm€Ut. 

VL — A  Coume  of  Lectures  upon  the  Theory  of  Aianfery,  Oimmuiiial  Ae- 

funtB  cad  Ca/c«/«lj#R#. 

Wis — I'ractieal  ind  dailj  instructioiiB  in  Book  keeping  hj  doable  and  single 
entry  In  all  Ha  applkatk^na ;  openlog  and  elMlng  regular  Mercantile  Booka ;  P— BMaahlpu 

VIII. — General  Discussions  upon  CritieUm,  Rheiorieand  the  Art  of  Compoeiiion . 

IX.-^Thf  French,  ffpam'thttna  German  JL0ttnguage8^ 

l/erturra  daily,  with  oral  Inatroctiona  and  rigid  examioailona.  Each  Bladent  to  be  soppltod 
with  Ti'it  booka  In  the  different  departjnenta. 

Hiudenta  preparing  for  Mercantile  life  will  not  be  reqotred,  onleaa  It  ia  prafertad,  to  aitead 
the  Agricultural  Lnctorca.  Agrlcaltural  Studento  will  have  a  aimllar  option  abovt  Pniaaanlil 
maltfra ;  although  it  ia  daalrable  every  titndent  aboald  attend  a//  the  Lectorea. 

Btudenta  attending  the  Inatltute  two  y«ara  and  aunding  all  neeeaiary  ezaminatioMi  icealve 
their  regular  diplona* 

TERM8.~For  the  annual  aeaaton,  In  all  departmenta, ^65 

Modern  l^anguagea,  extra  (aeaaloii)^ 10 

Hingte Courae  of  Leclurealn  either  department, 10  to  20 

IfJ*  Pa)  ment  on  the  openinf  of  aeaaion  or  within  aiz  weeka  afterward. 

Board  ran  he  obtained,  in  renper table  famillea,  in  New  Orleana,  from  four  to  five  dollara  per 
week  ;  and  parenta  and  guardlana  are  requeaied  to  make  the  neceaaary  arrangemeoto  throagh 
their  frlenda  or  fuctora  in  the  city. 

Attached  to  the  College  la  a  Library  and  Reading  Room,  eontainlng  all  the  Commercial, 
Agrlruliural  and  practical  Periodlcala,  Newapapera,  etc,  publlahed  In  thia  country,  Baglaad 
and  France. 

The  advantagea  of  buainem  experience  in  New  Orleana,  from  lia  great  trade,  are  unrivalled. 
Hare  are  the  practical  daily  iiluatrationa  of  all  teacbinga.    A  great  elty  only  eao  give  thaas, 

'JMie  Bultdingi  of  tba  Univeralty  are  of  ihs  moat  spaeloaa  eharasitr,  aad  It  — kraeas  a  fl—ryb- 
Ing  Uw  and  Medical  School,  and  a  Preparatory  Departmeat  Sa  the  CiMrics  aad  Matbaautka. 
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OF  LOUISIAJ^A, 

!■  to  prepare  young  men  for  practkal  life  and  raeceM  In  the  calflnga  upon  which  they  may 
engage.  It  ia  the  firat  Inatitutlon  of  the  kind  In  the  country  and  In  keeping  with  the  aplrit  of  the 
preaent  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Abbott  Lawrence,  by  a  aplendid  endowment,  added 
but  lately  to  Hanrard  College  a  department  of  Engineering,  Arts  and  Manufacturea,  and  that 
Agricultural  Cbalra  have  been  connected  of  late  with  many  of  the  leading  American  Ck»llegee. 
In  Europe,  they  have  the  aehoola  of  Llebig,  Roaa,  Mulder,  etc.  The  Smithaonlan  Inatltute  at 
Waahington,  baa  one  dlatinet  department  of  JigricuUure,  Cam««rc«,  Statisiicst  etc. 

Several  yeara  ago,  a  eouTeotlon  of  the  Soatbem  and  Western  Merchants,  held  In  Augusta, 
Georgia,  declared: 

•<  That  thia  convention  cannot  bat  view  with  deep  regret  the  neglaet  of  all  Gomaierelml  pur* 
suits  which  hss  hitherto  prevailed  among  Hie  youth  of  our  country,  and  which  has  necessarily 
thrown  Ita  most  Important  intereata  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  fteling  and  habit^are  led 
into  commercial  conneetlona  elsewhere.  This  convention  eannot,  therefore^  too  earnestly  re- 
commend the  speedy  adoption,  by  all  of  their  fellow  eltlMoa,  of  measures  to  intr0dMe»  COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION  osMii^  sar  yaitf A ;  to  train  them  up  to  hablta  of  bualueaa  and 
thereliy  to  ttfhlUh  m  htdp  tf  SMrcAanla  wAass  tvtrif  it§r§$t  mmif—Ung  tkull  he  etnttrU  in 
the  eountrf  whiek  ha*  rmred  sad  MuttmhiU  thnm,^ 

Malaehy  Postlethwayt,  In  his  great  work,  the  Univttal  Dicti»nmrf  tf  CowmtixB,  maintains 
that, 

**  Without  an  aeqnalnt«nce  In  the  prodoee  and  manufaetures  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
in  the  laws  of  our  own  and  foreign  countriea,  in  relation  to  general  trade;  without  abUltiea  to 
obtain  the  best  intelligence.  In  order  to  strike  the  critical  time  when  and  where  exportation  or 
importation  from  nation  to  nation,  drawing,  remitting,  and  negotiating  foreign  bllla,  invite  to 
the  best  advantage  ^  withont  knowledge  of  the  dutiea,  Impoats,  subsidies,  drawbacka,  bounties, 
and  all  other  chargee  and  allowances  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  trade  is  subject ;  It  is  Im- 
possible that  any  previous  calculation  can  be  made,  whether  an  adventure  will  tiini  to  account 
or  not.  To  the  ignorant,  eommerce  Is  but  a  game  of  chance,  where  the  oddb  are  against  th« 
player.  But  to  tlie  aecompliahed  merchant  it  is  a  aelence  where  skill  can  scarce  fall  of  its 
reward ;  and  while  the  one  is  wandering  about  on  »  pathless  ocean  without  a  compass,  and 
depends  on  the  winds  and  tides  to  carry  him  Into  port,  the  other  goes  steadily  forward.  In  a 
beaten  track,  which  leads  him  directly,  tf  no  extraordinary  accident  intervenes,  to  wealth  and 
honor.  Bnch,  Indeed,  is  the  strength  of  natural  discernment  in  some,  and  such  sometimes  the 
ancommon  attention  to  business  of  others,  that  they  make  linle  difficulty  In  breaking  through 
every  obstacle  to  knowledge,  if  they  obtain  but  a  glimmering  light.  The  case  of  the  generality 
Is  far  different.'* 

In  an  Addresa  before  the  southern  Agrleullnrists,  the  Hon.  John  B.  0*Nea],  of  South  Carolina, 
remarka: 

••  This,  however,  demands  what  wo  have  not  in  all  parts  of  the  Stat*,  an  tiucMUi  tUut  •f 
AitsAasdsiM.  The  great  fault  of  education  in  Carolina  is  tJUt  it  ha*  ii#  fvHeaimr  ^piieatUn, 
The  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  BMdiaiile  and  the  famer,  are  all 
•dncated  alike.  With  suitable  attention  on  the  part  of  parenta  and  guardlaaiv  education 
might  be  so  directed  ss  to  fit  a  man  for  his  brndneas,  innaai  of  aaaklif  Mm  •  prodigy  of 
learning  without  0n$pttrtieU  tf  eesuaaii  ssass.** 

Dr.  Bachman,  the  collaborator  of  the  celebrated  Audubon,  adds : 

«*  Agricultural  achools  flnt  had  their  origin,  I  think,  in  Germany ;  they  were  Introdteed 
nest  Into  France  and  Switserland,  and  are  now  springing  np  In  every  part  of  Europe.  The 
Rensssllaer  School  in  New  York  is  also  an  agricultural  one.  The  meet  complete  Institution  of 
the  kind  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining,  is  called  the  InstiUite  of  Agriculture  and  Forrest* 
ry,  near  Btautgard.  I  observe  that  it  is  characterised  In  the  Britlah  Farmers'  Magaslne,  as 
the  most  complete  agricultural  school  In  Europe.  Here,  in  addition  to  all  the  studies  pursued 
usually  In  academies,  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  hortlealtnre  are  performed  by  the 
students  kv  the  open  air,  under  the  supervision  of  teschers  quallfled  to  undertake,  note  down 
and  record,  every  obeervable  Uct  and  traceable  cause.  Here  are  delivered  regular  courses  of 
lectures  In  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry—on  soils,  water,  BMlstures,  va|ior,  fennent** 
tion,  gaases.  mutual  attraetliinf  condensation  and  rssults.  Instructions  are  given  and  eluci- 
dated by  experiments  on  light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  etc  These  are  ail 
employed  by  nature  and  are  in  incessant  operation.  They  constitute  the  class  of  great  natural 
agents.  Botany,  In  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  forms  a  very  Important  fiBatart, 
which  eitends  to  the  physiology  of  plants,  their  uses,  medical  and  other  virtues.  Entomology 
Is  also  taught  as  a  science  connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  habits  of  Insects  as  well  ao 
birda  and  quadrupeda,  are  studied  in  order  to  guard  against  their  depredalione  er  to  benefit  by 
thtU  labors.** 


J  TinKWii :  Miltnui-s  W. 
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ART,  I.-NEGRO  SLAVERY  AT  THE  80DTH." 

COHFARIRIN    OF    EL,tVB    LABOR    AND   THE   PAl'PEB    LABOR   OF    EUROPE; 

ABOLITION  OLTHAOES  AND   FALSEHOODH;   TUE  BEfiVLTB  or  EHANCIPA- 

TION  AND  TBE  liAVTIAN  BEFUDLIC,  ETC. 

[Aa  ira  said  iu  September  last,  this  piipeT  it  the  production  of  a  aortbeiri 
gpDtlmian  who  has  traveled  extenaivdy  in  the  snulbem  Slates.  The  Btjie  ia 
■itaplBj  un&flvct«d  and  loose,  but  Ibe  paper  will  hace  intprest  vith  our  iviidera 
notTiLhstandin)^  uij  faults. — So.] 

It  is  not  ihia  muiunl  love  and  good  will  and  spirit  or  iiniliial  protec- 
lion,  binding  souibern  masters  and  shves  logelhcr,  that  keep  English 
freeman  in  submission  to  a  sj'Stem  inconceivably  worse  than  any  system 
of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  Slates,  ll  is  wnni,  absuliiie  want,  anil 
perfect  inability  to  escape  from  it.  TImi'thcre  i«  no  lovu  for  employerB, 
IB  proved  by  the  hostility  of  operatives  against  them  which  requires 
a  cODSianl  force  of  [wlice  and  armed  soldiers  to  ride  doivn  (be  mob 
whenever  they  meet  to  discuss  their  grievances — by  the  necessity  of 
the  lockine,  boiling,  barring  and  guarding,  every  night  brings  lo  ihe 
properly  holders  in  all  English  manufacturing  town?,  <□  guard  iheir 
lives  and  property  from  ihe  vengeance  of  the  starving  millions  of  Eng- 
land's slavery-denouncing,  (rep  born,  poverly-inheriiing  laborers. 

Whai  a  miserable  siaie  of  insecurity  and  fear,  so  difTerenl  from  ihe 
prevailing  practice  in   slave-ridden    Mississippi,  where  I  know,  from 

Ersonal  observation,  that,  intiead  of  the  (oulhem  people  reposing,  as  1 
ve  often  beatd  asserted  by.  visionary  aboliiionfats  that  they  do,  upon  a 
magazine  of  gun  powder,  the  explosion  or  which  they  were  in  constant 
fear  and  dread  of,  masters  and  their  families,  and  overseers,  ihose  cruel 
negrn-whipping  tyrants,  lay  down  at  night  with  fechngs  of  the  moac 
quiet  and  perfect  secutily — their  persons  a ud  property  unguarded  by  bolt 
or  bar,  policeman  or  soldier,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  thinks  of 
sleeping  with  gun  or  pistol  in  the  room:  and  If  he  did,  wbat  would  be 
the  use  where  doors  aud  windows  ari^  all  open,  and  nil  the  alnves  upon 
the  plitnlBtion  as  free  and  uncotiiiQei)  as  master  and  overseer,  and  yet  ' 
the  latter  sleep  as  free  from  fear  as  1  do  in  toy  own  hnu.^e. 

I  visited  a  planiailon  in  Mississippi,  tipon  which  there  nre  more  than 
one  hundred  slaves  in  charge  of  an  overseer,  who,  wiili  Ihe  exception 
nf  a  young  pbysicitin  buariler,  are  the  only  whites  on  the  place ;  and 
iwo  of  the  nearest  plantntions  upon  which  there  nre  mnre  negroes  thin 
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upon  this,  are  each  in  charge  of  a  single  overseer,  and  anolhf^r  by  a 
widuvv,  so  thai,  in  that  neighborhood,  I  presume  that  there  are  raore  than 
filiv  able-bodied  negiors  to  each  while  man.  And  this  overseer,  who 
is  noted  for  \\\s  abihty  to  make  negroes  labor,  and  undoubtedly  uses  the 
hi:>li  all  that  is  needed,  has  so  liitle  fear  of  being  blown  up  in  ihis  great 
bug-bear  niagazinc  of  powder,  tliat  he  lives  here  almost  alone  among 
the  slaves,  and  never  carried  a  pistol  or  kept  fire  arms  in  his  room  in  his 
life. 

A  writer  from  whom  I  have  quoted  largely,  speaking  of  a  temporary 
residence  upon  ihe  banks  of  Lake  Concordia,  in  Louisiana,  says,  what 
I  also  know  from  personal  observation,  that  in  this  neighborhood,  the 
slaves  outriutuber  the  whites  nearly  an  hundred  to  one.  There  is  no 
guard  or  patrol  on  duty ;  the  slaves  are  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the  day's 
work  is  finished;  the  door  of  the  cottage  I  occupy  has  neither  lock  nor 
boll;  my  room  contains  many  valuables;  yet  I  never  felt  safer  in  my 
life,  for  I  have  known  ihis  n«iohborhood  nearly  twenty  years;  always 
containing  near  the  same  number  of  slaves  under  the  charge  of  over- 
seers, y«  t  peace,  plenty,  quiet  and  comfort,  have  had  an  uninterrupted 
reign — for  experience  has  laughi  them,  that  when  order  and  discipline 
are  preserved  among  this  people — when  they  are  kindly  treated  and 
niaile  to  know  and  feel  that  they  arc  servants — that  their  overseer  is 
nol  a  tyrant,  but,  for  the  time,  a  master  whom  they  must  obey — they 
need  no  compulsion  to  make  them  obey,  or  go  cheerfully  to  their  work 
without  his  attendance,  for  the  common  practice  is  to  rely  upon  the  most 
trustworthy  slaves  themselves,  to  limit  or  extend  the  amount  of  each 
day's  labor.  It  is  an  indisputable  fiict.  that  an  overseer  who  urged  the 
slaves  beyond  their  sirenyth,  or  that  inllicud  cruel  or  unnecessary  pun- 
ishment, or  failed  to  see  them  well  [td,  or  kindly  taken  care  of  when 
sick,  v/(uiid  be  as  sure  to  lose  his  place,  as  though  he  pcrmiittd  them  to 
idle  and  wuste  their  time. 

if  witnesses  are  required  to  prove  my  assertions,  I  can  call  by  name 
an  hundred  as  honorable  and  hiiih-minded  nun  as  ever  breathed  the  air 
of  heaven,  who  will  vouch  f(»r  every  word  that  1  have  utlered. 

Having  feust»d  upon  the  diet  of  English  factory  operatives,  let  me 
introduce  you  now  to  the  l»ednnd  board  of  negro  slaves,  in  cotton-plant- 
ing, negio-oppres.-ihg  Missis-vij^pi.  Conlraty  to  n)y  prartioe  heretofoie,  I 
will  call  a  l»'w  wiine.*.s<8  by  luiim — 1  jim  sure  thai  they  will  excuse  the 
liberty,  if  it  >bonl(l  ev«  r  com»*  to  th<  ir  (ars,  for  my  witnesses  are  gentle- 
men in  every  sense  of  ihi?  woid.  .Tohn  T.  Leigh,  of  Yallubusha  county, 
1  invoke  you  first ;  sUile,  if  you  pb-ase,  as  you  did  to  me,  how  you  feed 
your  negroes? 

"  The  most  of  my  iie|;jroes  liavc  famili(!8,  and  live  a«  yen  sec  in  very  com- 
fortnl)k'  cabins,  iH'iirly  a*i  <^ofn\  ns  my  o%vn,  vitJi  jifood  linr  pli'ces,  good  fltK>r9 
ami  doors,  comfoitnlile  }K'ds,  ])kiity  of  cooking  uten>iU  ami  ili-lie**,  tables  and 
cll:lir•^.  hut  I  inti'iid,  ill  tin-  c«»ui>c  of  another  year,  to  ))uild  thorn  a  new  .'»et 
of  I'.il'in'-,  of  uniform  -^ize,  so  a<  to  corre.'.jMind  in  app<\*nMi:rt»  villi  the  overseer's 
hoii-c.  Tho-e  vlio  liavi'  no;  families  of  their  own,  mes^n  together;  I  ix'we  csioh 
of  tln-m  .*>.  ]l>rt.  (»f  hai(»n.  clear  <.f  ht)ne,  jier  wvek,  and  of  the  same  quality  thait 
1  !;-■«'  myx'lf.  and  \vlii<li  I  make  npon  the  jdace,  and  generally  about  si  jH-ok 
and  a  lialf  of  corn  meal,  i:«»t  ixiiii^  pjirti^iilar  about  the  measure  of  that,  as  I 
rai-.-  ])lenty  of  corn  and  «;rind  it  in  my  own  mill,  and  wish  tliem  to  liave  all 
they  Avill  cat  without  wa-tiui,'  it.  I  also  jjive  them  bwect  potatoes  and  plenty 
of  vegeiubles  in  the  beuMfon  of  then).     Those  who  choose  to  do  so,  can  commute 
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n  p.i'f  of  tlie  moat  rations  for  an  oquivalcmt  in  molasscfi  I  nl-u)  give  tlieni  a 
libi  rjil  supi)ly  of  froli  n»oat  fr<»ni  time  to  time  durin:^  the  year. 

'  Tliey  al.'»o,  a^  you  see,  all  have  their  hen  lnune-i,  and  as  *  master's  corn  crib 
i>  Jihvays  (»])i»n,'  they  raise  an  abundance  of  e^ijs  and  fat  chickens  to  eat  or 
exehan;i^e  fi»r  any  »>thor  luxuries  tlu*y  vi>h.  ]Je:>ide<,  my  ncgroe'  r:ii>'e  a  oro])  of 
cotton  every  year  f<»r  tlieir  own  use,  and  several  <»f  tlie  most  provident  ol  tlieni 
always  have  money,  often  to  the  amount  of  fifty  to  one  liun<in'd  dollars.  You 
will  o])st'rve  tliat  tfie  children  are  all  taken  care  of  and  fed  during  the  dtiy  at 
the  nui-sery,  upon  ct)rn  bread  and  fat,  and  hominy  and  molasse-*. 

"All  the  cotton  clothini^  and  part  of  the  woolen  is  spun  and  wove  by  women 
Jcepl  employed  at  tliat  bus^im^ss  on  the  i)lantalion.  1  i,'ive  my  ne«(r(»("<  ;;  I'ea.st 
antl  frolic  every  Christmas.  I  Wiis  born  and  bred  amonsjf  slaves  in  \'ir^'inia. 
In  buying  and  sellii»^,  ji^ood  masters  are  alwayr<  careful  not  to  ■H'parate  families. 
Two  of  my  men  have  wives  on  President  Polk's  plantatitm  wliich  adjoins  mine, 
and  whom  tliey  are  free  to  visit  every  Saturday  night  and  remain  with  till 
Alonday  morning." 

Now  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  most  honorable  living  witness,  whom 
if  you  wi:sh  to  cross-examine,  yon  can  do  so  at  any  time.  If  you  will 
visit  him,  you  will  find  that  no  father  is  bettor  loved  or  more  respected 
by  his  children,  than  he  is  by  his  slaves;  and  I  should  not  be  surpri>eil 
if  some  of  you  should  acknowledge  that,  in  every  respect,  they  lived 
more  com  Tollable  than  many  of  us  do. 

1  will  next  ask  you  to  call  on  Capi.  Wm.  EgLjleston,  of  Holmes 
coimty,  whom  you  will  find  h  fine  specimen  of  an  old  V'irginia  gentle- 
man, and  whose  hundred  and  fifty  fine,  healthy,  henriy  looking  slaves, 
will  be  the  best  evidence  that  he  feeds  them  in  the  same  way  of  the 
last  witness.  There  I  saw  the  same  paternal  love  and  the  same  respect 
for  *'old  massa '' — the  little  negroes  running  after  him,  as  we  passed 
through  the  village  of  negro  cabins,  to  shake  hands  and  say  "  How  de 
do,  massa," — "  God  bless  massa," — and  receive  a  reply,  notwithsland- 
in^r  it  comes  from  a  slaveholder,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  of 
"  (Jod  bles:?  you,  my  children." 

1  will  introduce  to  you  one  more  witness,  only  because  the  system  of 
feeding  and  dealing  out  rations,  diff-rs  from  the  others  ;  it  is  that  of  Col. 
Joseph  Dunbar,  of  Jeifferson  county,  now  upward  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  a  native  born  Mississippian,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  vicinity 
of  Natchez,  the  very  hoibed  of  all  that  is  awful,  wicked,  bloodthirsty 
and  cruel,  in  connection  with  southern  slavery;  where  slaves,  if  they 
arc  starved  anywhere,  are  starved  here,  or  fed  upon  cotton  seefl,  as  I 
have  heard  asserted  by  those  who  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 

"Up.)n  the  'JioMie  plantation/  Col.  Dunb;^  hasonehundr.';d  and  fifty  ni»L-r'»e<;, 
fifiy  of  which  an*  tield  hanil^.  The  reason  of  t!ii'  is,  that  he  lceej»s  nearly  all 
the  nifcd  and  children  that  would  naturally  beloni^  to  another  planratioTi,  where 
lie  <vin  look  vvfry  day  to  their  wants,  and  provide  with  his  i>wn  hand<  for  their 
comlort.  Ilis  ne;^r »  «|uarter*  look  more  like  a  neat,  ]densjint,  Xew  Kn^'land 
villa'/e,  than  they  do  likL'  what  w«»  have  oUvn  been  tau.;ht  to  believe  was  the 
r!i-ideTic<?  of  ])t)or,  oppres-fed  and  wretched  ^slaves.  I  did  not  i.;ive  tli-Tu  :«  rn-^n^ 
pa-.-inij  view,  but  exa.nined  the  interior,  and  in  >or:;'.»  of  them  >aw  wiiat  may  bt? 
seen  in  -ome  white  people's  houses — a^j^rcal  want  o(  iiC*atnc:^sand  care — b.ii.  sn  far 
a-H  th"  ma-ter  wa^  concrne*!,  all  were  con.fortable,  roomv  and  j)rovi(hMl  with 
b»  d>  and  lu^Miii;;  in  abundance.  In  other."  :}if're  wa^  a  >how  of  cjiviable  neai- 
nes^  mill  luxury;  hi.(h-po>t  bed- teail-J,  handonu.'ly  ci-lained  ro'iiul  with  nnis- 
kco)  nettinti^,  cupbiartls  of  blue  Liverpool  ware,  cotfee  m.ll-,  lookiiiij-j^la-^sr^, 
table.-i,  chairs,  truuk<  and  chests  of  as  i^ood  clothes  as  1  clothe  myself  or  family 
with.  Kvcrv  house  havin-^  the  univeral  heji-house  appendage.  In  the  nur.-e:y 
Vcre  more  tban  a  dozen  cradles,  an«l  «»n  the  neat,  gr.-en,  {jraj.sy  villa'.;e  Ci):n- 
mon,  were  s^>ortinj^  more  than  forty' negro  children,  neatly  cfotlicd,  fat  and 
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happy  looking,  lazy  little  hIrvcs.  At  a  certain  signal  upon  the  cook-house  bell, 
the  young  gang  came  up  in  fine  order  to  the  yard  for  their  dinner  ;  thin  consist- 
■«d  of  meat  gravy,  and  small  pieces  of  meat,  tliickened  with  broken  com  bread 
and  boiled  hominy,  sca^foned  with  salt  and  lard,  to  which  is  occasionally  added 
molasses.  The  cooking  for  all  hands  is  done  in  one  great  kitchen  or  cook-house, 
by  an  experienced  cook,  and  must  be  well  done,  as  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
rook  would  be  punished  severer  for  any  careless  or  willful  neglect  about  his 
business,  than  would  any  other  hand  for  neglect  of  work  in  the  field  ;  and  1 
judge  this  from  the  fact,  that  1  accidentally  overheard  the  Col.,  while  examining 
some  bread  that  was  not  well  baked,  ask  the  cook  'if  he  sent  such  bread  as  that 
to  the  field,  because  if  he  did,  and  lie  should  repeat  the  offense,  he  would  order 
the  overseer  to  give  him  a  dozen  lashes — ^for,  mind  I  tell  you,  boy,  that  my 
negroes  shall  have  good  bread  and  plenty  of  it.'  On  being  assured  by  the  cook 
that  that  wjis  the  only  loaf  not  well  baked,  and  that  there  was  plenty  without 
it,  he  appeared  well  satisfied.  I  afterward  examined  the  other  bread  and  tasted 
it,  and  found  it  better  than  that  which  I  have  found  upon  many  a  master's  own 
table.  The  bacon,  too,  was  excellent  and  well  cooked,  and  given  at  the  rate  of 
'M  lbs.  per  week  to  each  hand.    Fresh  meat  and  vegetables  are  also  given  here 

rm  plenty.  The  breakfast  and  dinner  is  generally  put  up  in  tin  pails  for  each 
family  or  mess,  or  for  single  hands,  as  tney  prefer,  and  sent  to  the  field,  which 
they  will  sit  and  eat  in  the  hot  sun,  in  preference  to  going  into  the  shade. 
The  supper  they  take  in  their  own  houses,  to  which  they  onen  add  luxuries 
from  the  hen-houses,  or  such  as  they  purchase  with  the  sale  of  eggs  and  chickens, 
which  they  frequently  do  to  their  own  masters.  In  the  ^ard  ot  the  overseer's 
house  is  a  large,  airy  building,  neatly  whitewashed,  which  is  used  when  need- 
ed, for  a  hospital ;  and  upon  Christmas  and  other  holidays  and  wedding  fes- 
tivals,  as  a  ball-room.  I  wutnes&ed  here  again  that  same  kind  of  deep-seated 
love  for  'old  masi>a,'  from  the  children  and  several  old  negroes  who  were  full 
grown  when  he  was  bom,  and  had  lived  to  see  *' young  massa '  grow  up  in 
prosperity  to  provide  for  them  in  decrepid  old  age.  The  gleam  of  joyous  satis> 
taction,  too,  that  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  sick  women,  when  '  good 
old  massa'  called  to  see  sick  old  Kitty,  was  enough  to  wami  his  Christian  heart 
to  thank  God  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  could  give  so  much 
happiness  to  his  fellow  creatures." 

If  the  most  cold  blooded  aboliiionisl  that  ever  sought  to  sever  bands 
like  these,  can  witness  such  scenes  as  this  and  an  hundred  others  that 
1  have  seen,  and  not  feel  and  acknowledge  that  he  has  had  an  erroneous 
idea  of  southern  slavery,  then  will  i  acknowledge  that  God  makes  men 
with  most  unaccountable  dispositions.  It  does  appear  to  me  most  un- 
accountable, how  any  man,  in  his  sober  senses,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  facts  as  they  do  actually  exist,  can  wish  to  dissolve  the  bonds  between 
master  and  slave,  on  account  of,  and  under  the  plea  of,  doing  good  to 
the  slave.  If  he  will  say  that  he  wishes  it  solely  on  account  of  *' ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the"  whites,  and  that  he  conceives  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  the  slaves  to  effect  this  object,  then  will 
I  acknowledge  that  he  has  some  show  of  reason  and  common  sense  on 
his  side.  But  to  set  them  free  among  the  whites,  he  will  make  them 
just  as  much  more  worthless  and  miserable  than  they  now  are — not 
only  as  the  free  negroes  are  now  more  worthless  and  miserable  than  the 
slaves,  but  in  just  that  proportion  more  so  that  the  number  of  free 
negroes  would  be  increased.  To  free  them  and  send  them  off  to  live 
by  themselves,  will  be  to  send  them  away  from  home,  friends,  civiliza- 
tion, comfort,  Christianity  and  happiness. 

If  any  would  inquire  whether  in  my  advocacy  of  letting  what  are 
termed  "southern  institutions"  remaining  quietly  as  they  are,  until  the 
people  themselves  wish  to  change  them,  1  also  take  into  account  all  the 
oases  in  which  the  slave  may  be  abused, -or  whether  in  my  comparisons 
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between  English  operatives  and  southern  slaves,  1  lake  into  account  all 
th(j  floggings  of  the  latter,  I  answer  most  decidedly,  yes,  I  do;  for,  in 
all  my  tour,  during  the  pist  winter,  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  but  two 
casps  of  flogging:  one  of  which  was  for  stealing,  and  the  other  for 
running  away  from  as  good  a  master  as  ever  a  servant  need  to  have, 
which  is  proved  by  the  apprarance  and  general  good  conduct  of  his 
negrors,  and  that  they  are  well  fed  I  know  from  many  days  personal  ob- 
servation; and  I  have  seen  someof  ihem  with  better  broad  cloth  suits  on 
than  I  often  wear  myself;  and  more  spare  money  than  their  master,  as 
he  will  freely  acknowledge.  This  witness  is  Dr.  M.  W.  Phillips,  of 
Hinds  county,  Avho  will  readily  disprove  this  statement  if  not  true. 

If  I  am  asked  the  question,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  did 
Admiral  Rowley  to  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  "that  if  I 
had  been  born  to  labor,  absolutely  to  labor,  I  would  sooner  have  been  a 
black,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  than  a  white  man  in  Great  Britain,  and. 
taking  my  chance  for  the  same  degree  of  talent  and  industry,  I  should 
have  been  able,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  to  become  my  own  master." 
And  I  tlo  not  limit  my  comparison  to  the  factory  operatives,  but  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  daily  laborers  in  England,  Ireland  and  Europe 
generally,  not  forfeiting  to  add  a  few  millions  upon  this  continent. 

And  if  tJie  question  should  be  asked  how  a  slave  can  make  money 
for  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  supply  his  own  little  wants,  but 
uctually  to  lend,  as  some  of  them  do,  money  to  their  own  masters,  1 
will  answer— by  raising  poultry,  m  iking  baskets  and  brooms,  gathering 
moss,  doing  overwork  Saturtlays  and  evenings,  for  which  they  are 
paid,  and  by  cultivating  a  crop  for  themselves,  land  for  which  is  allotted 
them  on  almost  every  plantation.  And,  although  they  are  often  too 
indolent  to  cultivate  their  own  crops  in  their  own  lime,  a  good  overseer 
will  always  see  that  they  do  not  neglect  their  own  interest,  any  more 
than  their  master's.  According  to  my  observation,  there  are  but  few 
overseers  ro  be  found,  who,  like  those  of  the  factories  of  England,  arc 
vile  exiorti(>ner3  of  l^bor,  ofien  ducking  children  in  tubs  of  cold  water 
kept  for  the  purpose,  or  deducting,  the  wages  of  adult  laborers  for  a 
momeni's  idleness,  or  delay  of  five  minutes  behind  time.  On  the  cim- 
trary,  I  have  ever  found  them  to  be  very  quiet  personages,  and  often 
well  bred  gentlemen,  \vh:>  would  do  honor  to  any  society;  seldom 
being  p'.^rson.illy  present  with  the  slaves  on  large  plantations,  only 
visiting  them  occasionly  while  at  their  labor,  to  give  directions  about 
the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  to  see  that  they  do  it  according  to 
orders:  and  in  their  necessary  intercourse  with  them,  affible,  gentle, 
firm  in  their  demeanor,  without  familiarity — for  that  no  negro  can  bear — 
governing  without  passion,  by  .fixed  rules — seldom  punishing  them,  ex- 
cept when  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  discipline,  or  pre- 
vent crimes,  and  never  to  cornp;}!  them  to  do  more  work,  unless  they 
willfully  neglect  their  du'y  All  of  them  know  what  th'*ir  duly  is  upon 
a  planiaiiori,  and  thjit  they  are  generally  willing  to  do.  and  nothing 
more;  and  if  more  thin  that  very  moderate  and  easy  duiv  be  required, 
they  will  not  submit  to  it,  but  become  turbilent  and  impatient  of  control, 
and  all  the  whips  in  Christen  lorn  cannot  drive  thern  to  p'irform  more 
th.m  they  think  they  ought  to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  long  habit  ''' 
doing. 
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If  I  should  be  as>ktd  the  question,  whether  in  all  my  journeyine  in 
Mississippi,  I  did  not  meet  with  any  of  those  instances  of  the  vile  man- 
ner in  which  blacks  are  fed  there,  as  is  soniftimes  told  us  bv  rascallv 
runjjway  n^irro*  s  and  their  aiders  and  abettors.  I  should  answer,  only 
once,  and  that  was  in  this  manner— spending  a  few  days  wiih  a  gentle- 
man in  VVashinjiton,  near  Nalchtz,  who  was  himself  from  ihat  island 
wheie  the  experimc  nt  is  so  often  tried,  how  great  an  ansonnt  of  human 
life  can  be  sustained  upon  the  smallest  amount  of  the  cheapest  food,  and 
wliere  it  is  considered  economy  lo  have  everyihing  f  aten  that  is  possibly 
eatable;  I  suppose  he  was  practicing  in  Mississippi  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; for  I  observed,  one  morning,  a  negro  engaged  over  a  large  kettle 
of  boiling  cotton  seed  and  corn,  cabbage  stumps  and  turnips,  cutting  up 
and  puttinjT  into  the  kettle  a  litter  of  pigs  that  had  been  overlaid  by  the 
mother  and  killed  the  night  before;  on  inquiring  what  he  was  making 
soup  for,  hp  sery  honestly  told  me  it  was  to  feed  them  yovng  blacks^  that 
I  had  just  been  lookim^  at.  Whether  he  would  have  dared  to  aver  the 
truth,  if  his  master  had  been  present,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  or  whether 
cotton  seed  soup,  thickened  with  dead  pigs,  is  a  wholesome  diet,-  that 
would  be  relished  by  young  negroes,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  as  the  young 
blacks  for  wliom  this  unsavory  dish  was  destined,  did  not  speak  oup 
lauiruage,  or  I  should  certainly  have  asked  them  the  question  ;  but^ 
unfortunately  for  me  and  the  abolition  cause  generally,  these  blacks  be- 
longed lo  the  Berkshire  family,  and  only  answered  me  with  a  grvrU. 

But  1  do  seiiously  say,  that  I  did  not  sef^  or  hear  of  one  place  w-here 
the  negroes  were  not  well  iex\]  and  i  did  not  see  a  ragged  gang  of 
nef^^roes  in  the  South  ;  and  1  could  only  hear  of  one  plantation  where 
the  neuFoes  were  overworked  or  unjustly  fiogL^ed,  and  on  that  planta- 
tion ih*;  master  was  a  drunken,  abusive  wretch,  as  heartily  despised  By 
his  nrijThbors  as  he  was  haie<l  by  his  neoroes.  and  were  it  not  for  the 
consequences  to  themselves  if  they  should  rise  upon  jfind  pull  hini  licnb 
from  limb,  his  brother  •()Umters  would  rejoice  that  he  had  met  the  fate 
that  cruelty  to  slaves,  they  are  free  to  Say.  justly  merits. 

The  two  ihiu'^^s  that  are  most  despised  and  hated  in  the  South,  are 
masters  that  abusi^  and  starve  and  ill-treat  their  slaves,  and  aboliiionists, 
who  seize  upon  eveiy  isolated  case  of  the  kiiid,  anil  trumpet  it  throuoh 
the  land  a-  evid»  nee  of  the  maimer  that  all  slav<  s  are  treated,,  and  then 
call  upon  the  people  of  iho  free  states  to  aid  the  negroes  to  free  them- 
selves from  SJU'h  inhuman  bondage,  p«  aceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if 
they  must,  no  matter  whose  or  how  much  bh  od  shall  flow. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  abolitionists  should  be  hated,  desj)isrd,  dreaded^ 
feartd  in  tlie  South.,  wIku  they  see  such  doctrine  jis  1  am  about  to  rtad 
from  the  Emancipaior,  showini:  how  they  irjtend  to  abolish  slavery. 
Speaking  of  politics  and  llu^  pr()>|'ect  of  ih.e  abolition  partv  iieiiing  into 
power,  the  I.manei}  ator,  the  hading  '•  liiberiy  Party '"  journal  says: 

"  Let  tliom  (the  AVlii^<  and  Democrats)  distinctly  iindcrhit.ind.  that  oar  u-e  of 
tlio /'//  '  i  h  .X  \o:uU  {<}  a  li-e  of  \hv  (■a,t>dj:'hi:r.  We  are  oj)[m»  c  d  to  interua- 
lien.'ii  war,  and  hrlir-v*-  thai  a  Cliri-iinn  nation  wjuihl  never  netd  to  fi^ht  ollVn- 
si\«'ly  and  tUl'on^ivtlv.  lint  wr  are  in  favor  <»f  tin*  exeration  of  h.w ,  and  tiie 
estatili  Innent  of  ji>lii«'  a:  .".II  Iiazards.  So  lliat,  if  it  were  pos.-ihh-  for  >«lavery 
to  exi^t  in  tliis  I'aitm  after  the  opj»on''nt''  of  the  system  luid  a-^>un:etl  the  reins 
of  i;<iN  t-rnnicjit,  in  sh  u  d  he  m  fa  or  f  usi'  ;;  tin'  p'l;  sir  •!  p'wcr  of  ikf  nation  to 
j/ut  it  "Ut  f  Ci.i  c.ce.    it  is  nuhscnsr,  .t  is  kiiuvery^  it  is  'uicide  tt  tulk  any  Imgtr 
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of  Vie  General  Gorrrnment  not  han'tg  fMtrer  to  abolith  slarery  in  the  whole  countn/f 
>  yrhi'u  the  slarooorarv  is  j^iving  it  power  to  annex  to  ua  all  the  Klavery  of  Trxas 
an<l  Cuba  and  Brazil.  It  Iuls  tliat  power,  or  it  is  not  for  one  moment  fit  to  live. 
It  ha'*  that  power,  or  else  to  ivitahli.-h  jiiNtice  and  secure  the  domi^atic  tranquility 
is  a  thing  which  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing." 

"  Fortunately,  this  avowal  comes  at  a  sufficiently  early  day  to  oper- 
ate as  a  warning  to  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  not  to  confer  power 
upon  a  party  which  stands  ready  to  trample  the  constitution  under  its 
feet,  and  involve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.'* 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  people  naturally  of  a  quick  and  fiery  tempera- 
ment, should  show  some  little  excitement  at  such  wholesale  slander  upon 
such  good  men  and  devout  Christians  as  thousands  of  the  slave  holders 
of  the  South  most  truly  are,  and  daily  show  th^'mselves  lo  be,  in  all 
ihinirs  except  this  one  damning  sin  of  ow^nini^  slaves,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  extracts,  which  have  been  published  in  the  **  Indiana 
Freeman,"  a  little  echo  of  lotid  English  abolitionism,  that  is  seeking 
throiii^h  all  the  willincf  tools  who  wickedly  w*ish  to  dissolve  this  Union, 
lo  efH'Ct  the  object  by  promoting  discord,  hatred,  jealousy  and  heariburn- 
in^s.  between  the  members  of  our  political  family,  under  the  hypocritical 
plea  of  releasing  the  poor  oppressed  neijroes  from  slavery. 

I  am  truly  sorry  th.it  such  a  paper,  which  a  southern  editor  fitly  calls 
a  filthy  sheet,  exists  in  Indiana,  under  the  name  of  Freeman.  Now  that 
these  pif-tented  extracts  from  southern  runaw:iy-slav<»  advertisements, 
ever  existed,  except  in  the  brain  of  some  mischief  maker,  I  will  not 
bclievt*  until  I  see  the  originals;  for  I  have  seen,  f  r  a  number  of  years 
pa.'^l,  a  stereotype  edition  of  these  **  extracts,"  going  the  round  of  the 
abolition  papers:  but  in  all  my  reading  of  southern  papers,  I  never 
have  S(  en  anything  like  one  of  these  pretended  advertisements,  nor  in 
my  anxious  inquiry  after  truth  have  1  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  this 
cutriiiLT  and  maiminir,  knocking:  out  teeth  and  bran  ling;  aqd  it  is.just 
^as  easy  for  mc  to  believe  that  any  sane  man  would  knock  out  the  front 
teeth  of  a  horse  to  mark  him,  as  he  would  knock  out  those  of  a  slave, 
worth  perhaj'S  f\ve  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and  by  which  operation  he 
would  probably  injure  the  value  of  his  properly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
But  here  are  the  extracts: 

"  Slavery. — ITnder  the  slave  system  of  the  United  States,,  the  master  may 
brand  \\U  slaves  with  hot  iron,  maim  them,  or  maltreat  thorri  in  any  manner 
whatever,  and  in  pursuing  runaways  may  shoot  them.  As  evidence  that  thia 
is  oftrn  tloue,  we  make  extracts  from  advertisements  in  soutiiem  papers.  Simi- 
lar adviTtisements  may  In?  found  in  southern  papers  at  any  time.  % 

*'  '  Kanaway,  a  negro  woman  and  two  children ;  a  few  days  before  she  went 
oflT,  /  hiiriii  her  tciUi  a  hot  intn,  on  the  left  side  of  her  face  ;  1  tried  to  make  the 
letter  M.* 

"  *  Kanaway,  a  negro  girl,  called  Mary :  has  a  small  scar  over  her  eye,  a  good 
many  ttt-th  mi-sin:^.  th<'  letter  A.  is  hrauthd  on  her  che<*k  and  forehead.' 

**  *  Wa-^  coninirttcd  to  jail,  a  ne«;ro  man  ;  sa\-s  his  name  is  Josiah ;  his  hack 
Very  mu«li  scarred  hy  the  whip,  and  '  rmioel  on  I  r  ifit^'f  a  d  hip,  in  Ihrtv  or 
f.ur  p'arrs,  thus  (J.  jj.),  the  rim  of  his  ri^ht  ear  has  he«'n  hit  or  cut  off.' 

"  *  Fifry  dullar>  reward,  f»)r  mv  ffllow  Kdward;  he  has  a  scar  on  the  corner  of 
his  iriouth,  two  cuts  on  ;nid  un»!er  liis  arm,  and  the  letter  K.  on  his  ann.' 

'•  '  Kitty  dollars  reward,  for  the  netjro  Jim  iilakr ;  has  a  p  cce  >  ut  "ut  </  ca-h 
ear,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the  loft  hand  cut  off  to  the  second  joint.'  " 

'•  Thesf  are  only  a  few  of  the  prett  nded  adveilisrmcnis  the  edi'or 
civj'S.  which  he  says  are  so  common  in  soiithem  [^I'pers.  After  giving 
a  string  of  nearly  a  column,  he  thus  proceeds :'' 
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"  A  favorite  method  of  marking  slaves,  so  that  they  may  be  reco^ized,  is 
by  knocking  out  their  front  teeth.  But  this  form  of  cruelty  is  mild  in  com- 
parison with  others  frequently  resorted  to." 

"  And  then  continues  a  series  of  lies  as  black  as  were  ever  fabricat- 
ed, about  the  most  unheard  of  cruelties— burning  slaves  alive — cutting 
them  to  pieces  with  knives,  by  inches — swinging  thf  m  feet  upward, 
and  whipping  them  to  death,  &c.,  which  are  slated  to  be  common  oc- 
currences at  the  South,  though  it  is  graciously  acknowledged  that  all 
slaves  are  not  treated  precisely  so  bad. 

"  Our  readers  may  judge  from  such  things  as  these  the  sort  of  niisrep- 
resentations  used  by  these  fanatical  scoundrels,  to  prejudice  the  people 
of  the  free  States  against  the  South." 

Now,  by  way  of  offset  to  these,  allow  me  to  read  the  folio wingr  ex- 
tract from  a  leiter  of  Mr.  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  to 
show  that  even  in  slavery-haling,  abolition-loving  Massachusetts,  slaves, 
yea,  negro  slaves,  were  not  only  held,  but  bought  and  sold,  *'like  beasts 
in  the  market."  But  as  they  did  not  knock  out  their  front  teeth,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  no  sin.     The  extract  is  headed 

"OLD  BOSTON  ADV£BT18£KENTB. 

"July  8, 1771 — To  be  sold,  a  hearty,  likely  negro  boy,  about  twenty  years  of 
age ;  has  had  the  small  pox ;  can  do  any  sort  of  work  ;  would  make  an  excelleiit 
servant  in  the  country." 

"April  19, 1731 — To  be  sold  by  public  vendue,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  the 
Heart  and  Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston,  sundry  sorts  of  househola  good:*,  bedi, 
pots  and  kettles,  brass  and  iron  ware,  and  a  you  <g  negro  woman,  seasoned  to  the 
country." — ./V.  JC.  Heikltf  Journal. 

"July  5, 1742— To  be  sold,  a  young,  likely, strone  and  healthy  negro  woman, 
that  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  can  do  all  sorts  of  business." — /ioston  Kicning 
Fbtt. 

"  July  5  1742 — Any  person  that  has  one  or  more  negro  men  to  dispose  of,  will 
hear  of  a  cubtouier  by  inquiring  of  the  printer." 

"  Sept.  20, 1742— To  be  sold  (among  a  boat's  furniture),  a  likely  negro  man, 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  has  followed  the  sail-making  trade  eight  years." — Bot- 
t'tn  F.te.iinif  PomL 

"  Feb.  18,  1771 — To  be  sold  at  auction,  a  sjjirightly  negro  lad,  eighteen  years 
old,  that  can  speak  French.  Inquire  of  the  printers.  — J^ia  s.  Gaz.  and  tost  Boy 
and  ^^drerhser. 

"  Dec.  17, 1744 — To  be  sold,  a  negro  woman,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
She  ha.s  been  in  Boston  fr(»m  a  child.  She  is  a  good  cook,  and  washer,  and  can 
do  all  jsorts  of  household  business  in  a  complete  manner,  and  is  a  very  service- 
able ne^o." — htiMtm  Erenini  jK  */. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  different  character : 

"  Dec,  J  7, 1774 — A  fine  negro  child,  of  a  very  good  breed  to  be  given  away. 
Inquire  of  the  printer." — B,si>H  t.v  ni'nf^  hut. 

"  Oct.  26, 1730 — To  be  sold  by  David  Pippoon,  fine  young  negro  girls  and 
boys." 

"  Also,  a  white  young  man,  who  is  willing  to  serve  twelve  months  for  ^fe 
pound  and  prison  charges." 

Enough  lor  once.  I  could  send  you  more  if  more  were  necessary  to  show  that 
the  present  customs  of  the  South  were  once  the  customs  of  New  England." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  the  South  should  {vv\  themselves 
aggrieved,  slandered  and  ill-ircaifd,  and  under  the  e.xcitement  should 
nuike  use  of  harsh  language  lowaid  the  northern  States?  1*  it  any 
Wonder  that  the  people  of  the  South  object  to  any  interference  by  ibe 
peoj)k*  of  the  noriliern  States,  or  those  of  other  nations,  with  what  they 
conceive  to  be  their  constitutional  rights? 


•f.«  ■ 
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The  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Commonwealth  says; 

*•  Whether  slavery  be  a  blessing  to  \xs  and  the  slaves — and  tee  regard  it  as  an 
unm  tigated  curt"  in  e<try  aspect — is  not  a  question  proper  to  be  submitted  by 
our  government  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  governments.  "We  deny  even  to 
the  governments  of  the  Co-States  of  this  Union,  any  right,  po^wer  or  propriety, 
in  interfering  with  the  question.  We  hold  that  our  security  and  our  ultimate 
rights  depend  upon  maintaining  the  question  as  one  whoLy  domestic  tj  the 
states  in  uhick  the  instiiuthn  i/siaiery  exists.** 

This  is  precisely  the  gfTound  that  I  think  all  true  friends  to  the  Union 
should  take  upon  ih\^  agitating  question.  If  abolitionists  really  wish  to 
see  slavery  abolished,  instead  of  seeing  the  Union  dissolved,  they  will 
pause  in  their  mistaken,  mad  career,  and  see  if  there  is,  not  a  more  cer- 
tain way  of  bringing  about  th^t  object,  in  a  patriotic,  christian  manner, 
than  heaping  abuse  upon  those  who  were  born  to  the  inheritance.  As 
an  evidence  that  some  of  the  people  of  slaveholding  States  do  not  es- 
teem the  inheritance  as  a  blessing,  I  will  give  another  extract  from  the 
same  paper.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun's'  letter  to  our  Minister  in 
France,  the  editor  remarks  upon  the  institution  of  slavery,  thus: 

"  As  to  the  blessings  of  slavery,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  very  silly  to  argue  that  ques- 
tion even  at  home ;  still  more  aoroad.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the  North, 
and,  we  believe,  a  major. ty  of  the  people  tten  in  the  sla  thnld  ig  ^tale  ,  regard 
sia  ery  here  us  a  plagi.e  rp  t  and  a  curse.  In  Kentucky,  while  we  believe  all  her 
citizens  are  loyal  to  the  constitution,  and  would  resist  any  interference  in  the 
question,  nearly  all  regard  the  institation  as  every  way' injuidous  to  us  and 
would  joyfully  adopt  any  just  and  practicable  scheme  of  relieving  themselves  of 
the  evil.  The  niimber  of  slaveholaers  in  Kentucky  is  about  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  voters.  This  is  an  important  fact,  which  the  considerate  should  constant- 
ly keep  in  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  principles  carried  out,  would  make  the  Ubor- 
ing  freemen  of  this  country  slaves  to  slavery. 

"  God  forbid  we  should  excite  the  smallest  prejudice  against  either  negro  labor 
or  those  who  enjoy  it.  We  would  make  no  discrimination  between  Uiem  and 
others ;  for  we  hold  ourselves  conscientiously  bound,  under  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution,  to  regard  all  and  protect  all  alike." 

This  is  the  true  and  honest  language  of  the  Christian  abolitionist — I 
know  the  man — £  know  he  hates  slavery,  but  loves  his  country.  A 
large  majority  of  the  slaveholders  are  men  of  proud  spirit,  but  true 
hearts  and  stout  arms  and  disposition  to  resist  foreign  dictation.  They 
are  to  be  conciliated,  not  despised  and  their  rights  trampled  on  and 
made  subservient  to  the  will  of  men  who  would  ilWally  wrest  their 
legal  possessions  from  them.  That  Kentucky  woula  this  day  have 
been  ripe  for  emancipation,  1  have  no  doubt,  if  ^he  had  been  conciliated 
instead  of  cursed  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  North. 

Here  is  more  language  of  a  Kentucky  abolitionist.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Cassius  M.  Clay.  Compare  it  with  that  of  the  Emancipator, 
and  tell  me  which  is  most  likely  to  afiect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Clay  says: 

*' Slavery  is  a  municipal  institution.  It  exists  by  no  other  right  and  tenure 
than  the  constitution  ofKentucky. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  depriving  slaveholders  of  their  slaves  by  any  other  than 
constitutional  and  legal  means.  Of  course,  then,  I  have  no  sympathy  for  those 
who  would  liberate  tne  slaves  of  Kentucky  in  other  ways.  I  have  no  connec- 
tion with  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  sanction  or  undertake  the  illegal 
liberation  of  ulavcs  ;  and  I  feel  bound,  by  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  ro'^ist  (by  force,  if  necessary)  all  sucti  efforts. 

"  WhiUt  I  hold  that  the  United  States  constitution  has  no  power  to  establish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  ColumbiA,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  in  any  place  of  ita 
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exclusive?  supremacy  :  so  T  contend,  that  in  the  States,  once  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  th('ro)>y  Ucconie  *werrii:/i  and  indeprnde/ii,  Conjjress  has  no  power 
or  rijLjht  to  intorferu  with  or  touch  slavery,  "w^ithout  the  legitimate  consent  of  the 
States. 

•*  1  am  tli(»  av»>wed  and  unconipromiHing  enemy  of  Blavery,  and  shall  ncTcr 
cca-^e  to  use  all  constitutional  and  honorable  and  just  means,  to  caii.se  it8  ex- 
tinction in  Kentucky,  and  it.s  reduction  to  its  constitutional  limits  in  the  United 
States. 

'*  Horn  a  Kent  tick  i  an  and  a  Klaveh<»lder,  T  have  no  prejudices  nor  enmities  to 

f ratify;  but,  impelled  by  a  nense  of  sclf-re>pect,  lore  and  justice,  and  the 
i^  c  i  iXj cd  cnry,  I  shall  ever  maintain  that  iiocrti/  is  our  only  safety. 
**  Then  let  us,  havinii;  no  regard  to  the  clamors  of  the  ultras  of  the  N  orth  or  the 
South,  move  on  unshaken  in  our  purpose,  to  the  glorious  end.  Shall  sensible 
men  hr  for  ever  deluded  by  thesillv  cry  of  'abolitionists  ?' — is  this  not  becoming 
not  only  ridiculous,  but  cont(fmpiiljle  V  Can  you  not  hee  that  many  base  dema- 
gogue•^  have  been  cryinjr  out  wolf,  whilst  they  were  playing  thetraitonJto  their 
party  and  tlie  country  for  personal  ehivation  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  some  sense  of 
returning  justice  sliould  revive  in  your  bosoms,  and  that  you  should  cca<eto 
denounce  tliose  who  in  defeat  dt>  not  forget  their  integrity,  and  who,  though 
fallen,  do  not  despair  of  the  Kepublic?" 

Another  Konlucky  writer  says,  that  the  free  blacks  of  Kentucky  are 
such  a  set  of  miserable,  degraded,  thievish  beings,  that  he  believes  the 
people  of  Kentucky  never  will  consent  to  the  maniimissjon  of  slaves 
unless  ibey  are  Si  ni  out  of  the  country.  He  also  says  of  the  abolition- 
ists: ••  T/ietf  should  let  us  alone.  Thev  do  n't  know  how  to  fiijht  this 
battle,  atiil  1  f^ar  they  do  n't  care  whom  xhey  strike  in  their  blind  thrusts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  perpetual  slavery,  are  full  of  unnec- 
essary f)ar,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  arc  in  their  favor." 

As  I  have  heretofore  premised,  that  however  beneficial  and  advanta- 
geous ilic  system  of  slavery  was  to  th(^  slaves  themselves,  it  was  a 
cursi  to  the  whites;  I  wish  lo  call  a  few  witnesses  upon  this  point 
Fiist,  however,  I  wish  to  give  a  few  statistical  facts. 

It  may  probably  be  estimated  that  tln^re  are  now  on  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  near  ten  millions  of  the  descendants  of  the  African 
race,  including  those  of  mixed  blood  in  which  the  negro  predominates, 
viz: 

In  the  Fnited  States, 3,500.1)00 

Brit ish  OohMii.'S 9lK),(KlO 

Havti, 7(M),(>00 

Spanish,  French,  ttc,  AVest  Indies 1,200,000 

The  fne   State-  of  South  America,  which  were   formerly 

Spanish  Colonic-; 1,000,000 

MakiuLj  9,HMI,(HM);  of  whom  bctwi»en  5  and  6,000,000  are  now  in  a  state  of 
slavery. 

'JMie  ultimate  destiny  o^  this  mass  of  human  bcinGfS,  is  a  matter  of 
deep  conc«*rn  to  thi*  civiliz-'a  world. 

II  >yli  i.s  tile  only  r<*:^non  wluie  they  have  attempted  scirgovernm'-nl, 
and  ilie  evidjnt  retrograde  movement  of  that  community  from  civiliza- 
tion towird  their  native  si.ito  of  barbarism,  is  such  as  to  hold  out  no  hope 
to  til''  pinlaiuhri)|)ist,  who  woiiM  doire  to  see  this  vast  number  of  the 
colored  Kice  liviii'^  in  a  .>lale  of  independence,  civilization  and  happi- 
ness. ijuc')nn«'cted  witii  liir-  whites. 

Tiiis  ?ho\v<  ail  rilinninLT  and  ra[)id  increase  of  slaves  in  the  Unittni 
Sia'' s  j;lnc»*  the,  formation  of  the  Union.  And  at  the  same  ratio  of  m- 
creaic  for  the  next  fifty  years,  which  wc  have  witnessed  for  lh«;  ]>a8l  fif- 
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ty,  will  cfive  to  the  country  a  slave  population  of  9,000,000,  which 
will  be  an  increase  of  over  8,000,000  in  a  century.  With  these  facts 
and  fijTuris  before  them,  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  southern  statesmen 
should  be  so  anxious  to  obtain  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  into  Texas. 
Even  now,  it  is  evident  that  slave  htbor  is  unprofitable  in  most  of  the 
Stales  of  the  Union,  because  of  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  plant- 
innr  States  annually  produced  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Honce 
the  call  for  conventions  of  planters,  to  agree  to  prohibit  by  force  the 
production  of  an  over-supply  of  cotton,  as  V»y  the  present  prices  they 
cannot  live — that  is  in  the  style  of  luxury  to  which  they  have  long  been 
accustomed.  All  are  sensible  of  the  over-supply  of  cotton ;  but  who 
ever  thinks  of  the  over  supply  of  negroes.  Many  planters  in  Mississippi 
assured  me  that  they  did  not  make  five  per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  and 
I  assure  you  that  their  land  is  deteriorating  in  value  more  than  five  per 
cent,  per  annum. 


ART  II.— THE  SUGAR  CANE. 

U.  S.  MixT.  Philadklphia,  Jiu»ust  1.3, 18-49. 
My  Dear  Sm — Inclosed  I  send  you  a  trnnHlation  of  M.  PayenV  recent  memoir 
on  the  sugar  cane,  made  by  my  friend  and  asBihtant,  Prof.  J.  B.  Reynolds.  M. 
Paycn's  microscopical  examinations  are  in  thonisclvert  intercstint; :  ihey  are  im- 
poi-taut  chi<'fly  because  they  confi/m,  by  an  independent  method  (ocular  obser- 
vation), the  tonij)o>ition  of  tlie  cane  established  by  the  chemical  labors  of  olh- 
ers.  It  may  now.  I  think,  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  cjiemistry  of 
the  mature  cixwa  and  it*  juice  is  sufficiently  understood  for  all  industrial  pur- 
poses. Mucli,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  changes,  both  chemical 
and  anatomical,  which  take  place  during  the  development  of  that  plant,  under 
all  the  var}'infl^  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  culture,  Ac.,  can  be  determined  ; 
and  it  is  oiily  by  aid  of  such  knowledge  that  rational  and  truly  scientific  meth- 
odh  of  cultivation,  manuring,  «tc.,  can  be  attained.  M.  Payen's  memoir  is 
valual^le,  becau.ne  it  is  one  of  the  firbt  in  which  the  physiology  of  the  cane  is 
accurately  descril>ed,  in  connection  with  the  chemical  nature  ol"  its  organs  and 
WH^retions.  Of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  it  is  unnecessary  lor  me  to 
speak  ;  his  knowledge,  however,  of  the  sugar  industry  is  intimate  and  practical, 
and  )iis  name  is  identified  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which 
it  has  received,  particularly  with  that  of  u.-ing  bone  black  for  decoloration,  «fcc. 

I  am,  ver>' "respectfully,  your  obt.  servant, 
.    PfiOK.  J.  D.  B.  Di:  Bow.  "  R.  S.  M'CULLOH. 

THE  S0GAR  CAJJE. 

EXTRACr  FROM  A  MEMOIR  0\  THE  STUl.CTURK  .WO  COMroPITtON'  OF  THE 
81:GAR  cam:  IIY  M.  I* AYE\  •  TRA\SLATi:n  IIY  TRdF.  J.  U.  REY.NOLD.-,  FRO.M 
THE  CO.MrTK.S  UENDt.S,  To.mk  XXVIII,  Msy  21«t,  1849. 

In  instituliu;^  souie  experimental  rtsrarches  on  the  suear  cane,  I 
have  f)roposed  to  determine,  by  aid   of  tlie   microsoope,  and  .chemical 

analyii?, 

1st.   'V\\o.  forms  and  iho  coinposiiion  of  ilie  tissues  of  this  j»laiit; 

2  1    'J'hf^  >eMi  of  the  secr(  lion  oi  tlie  .«uir:ir ; 

o(l.  The  chanii«'S  whieh  innj  brin^-s  about  in  the  forms  and  naturo 
of  tlie  diill'roni  pjirl<  of  the  lisrUf*; 

4ih.  The  vaiiations  which  the  proximate  princi])les  experience  at 
the  same  time. 
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Under  this  last  head,  I  have  been  especially  occupied  with  the  parti 
of  the  slalk  which  are  usfd  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  solution  of  these  questions  at  which  1  have  arrived,  will  o^ 
some  interest,  notwithstanding  the  important  labors  of  which  the  sujfar 
cane  has  been  the  object,  on  the  part  of  Proust,  Derosne,  and  MM. 
Plaijne,  Avequin,  P^ligot,  Dupuy,  Hervy,  and  Casascca. 

U  wo  examme  from  the  surface  to  the  center  a  section  of  the  stalk, 
cut  porpendiculuriy  to  its  axis,  at  the  epoch  of  its  maturity,  when  it  bn 
becou)e  yellowish,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  we  remark: 

First.  A  superficial  stratum  adhering  to  the  epidermis,  formed  of 
a  kind  of  wax  {c{:TOsic)  observed  by  MM.  Plagne  and  Avequin,  and 
studied  by  M.  Dumas.* 

Second.  I'he  cuticle,  with  the  angular  projections  corresponding  to 
the  knots  between  the  cells. 

Third.  The  thick  walls  of  the  epidermic  cells:  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  e.xist  between  the  external  walls  of  these  cells,  and  their  cavities 
are  in  free  communication,  either  through  a  thin  membrane  or  by  nu- 
merous sniall  canals  (canalicules)  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

Fourth.  The  cellular  tissue,  with  thinner  walls  under  the  epidermis. 

Fifth.  A  cellular  tissue  with  thick  walls  traveised  by  small  cairils. 

Sixth.  Two  circular  concentric  rows  of  woody  bundles,  each  sur- 
rounding a  space  filled  by  various  vessels  described  further  on. 

These  bundles  arc  almost  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the  first  row. 
and  a  liule  less  approximated  in  the  second. 

Similar  bundles  are  remarked,  but  gradually  less  abundant  in  woody 
fibres,  and  more  and  more  separated  from  each  other,  up  to  the  axis  of 
the  .-taJk. 

None  of  these  tissues  which  we  have  just  described  contain  sugar, 
while  they  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  other  substances  indi- 
cated at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

1  have  determinod  the  seat  of  the  crystaliizable  sugar  by  observing, 
under  the  microscope,  thin  sections  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  diy 
cane.  1  took  the  pains  to  separate  previously  the  detatt'hed  particles, 
by  agitating  the  sections  in  anhydrous  alcohol.  This  liquid  not  dissolf- 
ing  the  crystallized  sugar,  we  faciliuite  the  observation  by  introducing  it 
betw(ien  the  porie  objet  and  the  plate  which  covers  the  sections.  By 
the  aid  of  these  dispositions,  we  may  discern  crystals  of  sugar  more  or 
less  voluminous,  and  appearing  similar  to  those  of  rock  candy,  in  all 
the  cylindrical  cells  with  thin  walls  which  surround  the  numerous 
bundles  of  woody  fibres  and  vessels,  from  the  axis  to  the  second  row  of 
fibres  the  most  woody. t 

We  remark,  that  all  these  cells  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  by  a  great  number  of  small  openings  traversing  the 
doubln  thickness  of  their  lateral  walls,  which  openings  are  not  found 
in  the  bottoms  represeniin<r  the  two  bases  of  the  hollow  cylinder  or 
pri^in  which  each  cell  forms. 

*  According  to  M.  Avoqiiin,  each  developed  stalk  of  sugar  cauo  couUiins,  on 
an  n.v(»rayfe,  two  t^raniriies  of  cerosie. 

t  1  bti  .'"pociniens  whicli  were  u'^od  in  this  experiment,  were  prepan>d  in  1843 
in  the  colonies,  by  M.  Derosne,  who  dried  rapidly  in  the  sun  cones  cut  pre- 
vioubly  into  slices,  about  one  centimetre  in  thickness. 
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In  ripe  canes,  all  the  tissue?  which  we  have  just  indicated,  submitted 
to  a  washing  with  pure  water  and  put  in  contact  with  iodine,  become 
yellow;  sulphuric  acid  maintains  and  renders  more  intense  this  colora- 
tion, disaggregating  the  cellulose. 

But  if  we  remove,  by  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  soda 
in  ten  parts  of  water,  a  part  of  the  azotized  matter  which  impregnates 
the  small  vessels  with  thin  walls,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  azotized 
and  woody  suBstances  with  which  the  sacchariferous  cells  are  injected, 
we  remark  then,  under  the  influence  of  the  double  reaction  (of  iodine 
and  acid),  several  curious  phenomena  :  the  small  pointed  vessels,  com- 
mencing to  disaggregate,  present  a  slight  indigo-blue  coloration. 

The  internal  part  of  the  sugar  cells,  the  last  formed,  swelling  very 
rapidly,  passes  to  the  state  of  the  particles  of  cellulose  disaggregated  to  the 
extent  they  are  found  to  be  in  solution  of  starch.  We  comprehend,  then, 
how  these  parts  are  tinged  an  intense  indigo-blue.  The  azotized  parti- 
cles which  were  adhering  to  this  inner  layer  separate  from  it,  and  manifest 
their  presence  by  the  peculiar  orange  color  of  the  light  granular  out- 
line which  they  form  parallel  to  the<:ontour  of  the  inner  swollen  walls. 

The  external  membranes -earlier  formed,  more  strongly  aggregated, 
and  more  injected,  resist  this  peculiar  disaggregation  ;  they  swell,  how- 
ever, form  wavy  folds,  and  separate  in  various  points  from  the  neigh- 
boring adhering  cells,  preserving  the  orange-yellow  color  acquired  un* 
der  the  influence  of  the  double  chemical  reaction. 

After  washing  with  pure  water,  if  we  add  a  solution  of  caustic  potas- 
sa  or  soda  to  a  thin  slice,  we  remark  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tissue 
injected  with  woody  substance,  are  colored  yellow,  while  the  small 
pointed  vessels  and  the  cuticle  becotne  more  translucent  and  colorless. 
This  diflference  in  the  efl^ects  of  the  reagent  adds  another  distinctive 
character  between  these  small  vessele  and  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the 
cane.  It  appears  to  indicate  the  absence  of  woody  matter  in  the  parts 
which,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  caustic  alkali,  do  not  take  a  persistent 
yellow  color. 

The  color  also  everywhere  disappears,  if  we  follow  the  alkaline  ac- 
tion, at  first  with  a  washing  in  pure  water,  and  then  add  acetic  acid  in 
excess.     This  acid  clears  very  notably  the  microscopic  view. 

If  we  expose  to  the  action  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda  similar  thin 
slices,  and  render  the  eflfect  more  marked  by  the  aid  of  concentration  to 
dryness,  we  observe  after  a  complete  washing  that. the  slices  have  been 
completely  disaggregated.  It  is  the  same  with  the  small  pointed  vessels, 
which  we  do  not  find  again  in  the  space  which  they  occupied.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  tissue,  in  becoming  disaggregated  under  the  action  of 
iodine  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  take  an  indigo-bltie  cok>r,  j^hich 
characterizes  pure  cellulose. 

In  sugar  canes  less  developed,  the  partial  or  complete  purification  of 
the  cellulose  from  all  the  tissues  is  much  more  prompt,  and  does  not 
require  as  powerful  reagents.  For  if  we  treat  under  the  microscope 
some  very  thin  slices  of  the  stalk  (between  the  knots  of  the  middle  por- 
tion) of  a  green  sugar  cane,  grown  only  to  a  third  of  its  development, 
first  with  pure  water,  secondly  with  a  watery  alcoholic  solution  of  io- 
dine, thirdly  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  we  remark  that  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  cellular  tissae  under  the  ^piden^is  resist  and  take  an 
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intense  or.'\nj:fo  color;  iho  woody  fibres  entirely  disagjrregaling,  and  ihe 
larL^i'  pointed  vessels  ('o  ilie  number  of  two  in  each  one  of  the  vascular 
bundl<>)  ajSLiine  and  retain  an  orange-yellow  co!or;  the  small  pointed 
vei^S(;is  a|>jie:ir  colored  a  greenish  blue,  and  disaggregate  promptly.  Fi- 
nally the  sugar  cills  pass  from  a  yellowish  shade  to  a  green,  then  to  an 
indigo-violel,  swelling  and  breaking  up  gradually. 

1  liave  submiited  to  the  same  reagents  the  lower  whitish  part  (com- 
pletely enveloped  by  the  sheaihing — ejigatnantts — leaves)  of  a  stalk  of 
cane,  nt  an  eaily  stage  of  i:s  growth.  In  this  portion,  three  centimetres 
high  from  one  knot  to  the  following  one,  a  section  under  :ihe  microscope 
showed  the  fibres  destined  to  become  woody,  as  yet  having  but  little 
thickness. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  colored  the  tissues  yellow,  wiih  the 
exception  of  the  small  pointed  vessels;  the  addiiition  of  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  gave  rise,  on  the  whole  of  the  tissues,  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  microscopic  appearances;  the"  external  hairs,  yellowed  on 
their  external  cuticle  and  their  internal  granular  membrane,  became 
violet  ihrougiioui  the  whole  thickness  of  their  swollen  walls  ;  the  cuti- 
cle and  the  epidermis  of  the  stalk  had  acquired  a  deep  orange  tint,  the 
subjdCi-iit  cellular  tissue  was  blue  throughout  all  the  cells;  the  same 
l|hade  colored  the  small  pointed  vessels,  forming  thus  a  blue  cylindrical 
bundle  entirely  surrounded  with  an  orange-yellow  tissue,  to  wit:  first 
the  large  pointed  vessels  and  the  fourteen  to  eighteen  tubes  adhering  to 
each  one  of  them;  secondly  the  superposed  tubes;  thirdly  the  fibres 
slightly  woody.  In  the  middle  of  the  yellow  walls  of  these  last,  the 
inner  layer  of  recently  formed  cellulose  \vas  seen,  detatching  itself  in 
an  irregular  ring,  swollen  and  blue. 

In  the  yotmger  tissue,  above  this  knot,  all  the  cells  present  a  kind  of 
round  or  elliptical  nucleus  of  fine  ozotized  tissue,  having  a  diameter 
equal  to  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  cell;  abundant  grains  of 
azoiized  matter  were  adhering  to  all  the  inner  walls.  Numerous  grains 
of  starch,  having  about  y^nro  of  a  millimetre  of  diameter.  The  suc- 
cessive additions  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  tinged  the  epidermis  a 
dee:)  persistent  yellow;  all  the  tubes,  vessels  and  cells,  were  swollen, 
assnuud  a  dei-p  violet  tint,  and  separated  from  each  other.  Soon  the 
solution  became  more  complete,  the  blue  walls  disappeared,  exposing  to 
view  the  isolated  brownish  yellow  epidermis,  and  all  the  orange-yellow 
azotizrd  panicles  which  were  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  destroyed 
eel  hilar  membranes. 

The  same  successive  treatments,  applied  to  the  thin  slices  of  a  lateral 
shoot,  the  leaves  of  which  were  only  developed  to  thirty  centimetres  in 
leni^th,  exhibit  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  that  of  the  little  stalk 
col'Ted  a  bright  orange-yellow,  while  all  the  other  elements  of  the  tis- 
sues pass  rapidly  to  a  vioht  color,  disaggregating  theniselves. 

Finally,  in  all  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  shoots  recently  formed, 
grains  ol  starch  are  remarked  in  irreat  number. 

The  stalks  contain  it,  especially  m  the  ti««sues  under  the  epidermis, 
in  the  sugar  cellular  tissues,  all  around  the  vascular  bundles. 

The,  leaves  also  present  abundant  secretions  of  starch  around  the  ves- 
sels of  the  nerves,  in  the  resisting  cellular  tissues  which  envelop  these 
nerves,  and  extctid  from  one  of  the  faces  of  the  leaf  to  the  other. 
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'J'hese  rrmarknblc  difforencps  in  the  nature  nnd  distribulion  of  the 
proximnte  j)rincipl'.*s,  the  much  less  thickness  of  the  walis  of  the  cells, 
fiheij:,  A:c.,  and  the  much  less  abundant  injection  of  woody  matters  in 
th^'  youn<rt'r  tissues,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  diflennces  of  the  same 
or^lvr  would  manifest  themselves,  wheH  the  proximate  ^ompo^ilion  of 
th<'  incnmph'trly  developed  stalks  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
stalLs  which  approach  to  maturity. 

The  r<'sul:s  of  the  comparative  analyses  have  eflTectually  exhibited 
thesr  difl'ennces.  They  help  to  exj)Iain  the  dilficultics,  already  well 
proved  by  the  practice  of  sugar  refineries,  which  the  treatment  of  canes 
cut  before  being  ripe  present. 

They  show,  besides,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  separate  the  suckers, 
or  developed  shoots,  which  remain  adhering  to  the  workable  stalks, 
and  peihaj'S  even  tlie  younger  extremities  of  these  stalks,  near  the 
terminal  part  called  the  arrow  (fl'che)^  which  is  always  separated. 

We  see  likewise,  by  casting  the  eye  over  the  com|)arative  analyses, 
jhat  the  composition  of  the  sugar  canes  is  more  complex  than  was  sup- 
posed. 

PnOXIMATK  COMPOaiTION    OF  SUGAR  CAXE^. 


Ripe  Otabeite  Cftne. 

Wnt.r, 71.04 

Suf;;ir,  (1) 18.02 

Cellulose  aud  wooily  matter,  (2) .     9^6 
All >u men,  and  three  uthcr  azotizcd 

niatt*T.<*,  (3) 0.55 

Cerosie,  green  matter,  yellow  col- 
orini^  sub- tance,  matters  colora- 
])le  brc^wn  and  carmine  red, fatty 
.subst  ances,  ers^ential  oil,  aromat- 
ic niarter,deliqup!acent  matter  (4)  0.35 
In-ohible  salts,  U.12;  and  soluble, 
O.iG:  phtxphates  of  lime  and 
nm<xno<;ia;  v«>)  alumina,  sulphate 
an<l  oxalate  of  lihie,  acetates  and 
malate-J  of  lime,  pota.^sa  and  8o- 
da;  sulphate  of  iwta«f*a.chloride 

of  pota.ssium  aud  sodium, 0.28 

Silica 1.20 


100.00 


Caiie  at  due-third  of  itit  Growth. 

Water, 79.70 

Suwir 9.06 

Cellulose  aud  incrusting  woody 

matter, 7.03 

Albumcu  and  three  other  azotized 

substances,  (6) 1.17 

Amidon,  crosie,  green  matter, 
yellow  coloring  Hub»tancc,  mat- 
ters colorable  orowu  and  car- 
mine red, 1.09 

Fatty  and  aromatic  matters,  hy- 
groscopic substance,  csfiential 
oil,  soluble  and  insoluble  baits, 
silica,  alumina 1.95 


100.00 


1.  Hv  ndmittin;;  that  gluco.se  aud  liquid  sugar  do  not  pre-exist,  we  compre- 
hend tlifir  habitual  pre<^ence  in  small  projmrlions,  by  reason  of  the  alterations 
at  Jill  tlie  points  M'here  the  ti.ssues  arc  torn  orcut  at  the  moment  of  the  gather- 
ing of  the  canes. 

2.  The  relative  (uiantities  of  tissue  vary  according  as  Hxq  krwU  (which  con- 
tain the  closest  and  ntost  resisting  tissue)  are  more  or  less  approached  to  each 
other. 

3.  This  quant  ity  agrees  with  the  elementary  analysis  which  gave  for  2297 
milli;crJimiiies  of  dry  substance,  seven  cubic  centimetres  of  azote;  T=s=15o,  P= 
75.54  volumes  at  0-=().47  cubic  centimetres  ;  weight=0.02l45  of  nzotized  mat- 
ters ill  tlie  dried  cane,  or  0.0055  in  the  cane  in  the  normal  state. 

4.  Substance  which  MM.  Plague  and  Hervy)  has  the  property  of  trans- 
fonniui^,  in  the  juice,  the  sugar  into  a  viscous  and  insipid  matter,  and  to  oppose 
alc(»liolic  fermentation  ;  a  cold  liltratiou  through  bone-black  eliminates  this  or- 
ganie  d<'liqueptc<'nt  substance. 

5.  TIi(»  juic<'  of  the  cane  contains  some  biphosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate 
of  ma;;n(5sia,  for  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  oi  ammonia  ffires  a  ciystallinc 
prvci]titate  of  tike  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  besides  a  noculcnt 
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Erecipitate,  which  collected  and  treated  by  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulphate  and 
iphosphat-c  of  lime.     Under  tlie  double  Tufluciicc  of  the  air  and  amuionia,  the 
juioo  is  gradually  colored  brown. 

6.  The  total  weight  of  these  four  azotizcd  matters  is  deduced  from  the  julti- 
mate  analysis  which  gave,  for  2*i40  nulligrammes  of  dried  substance,  17.25  cu- 
bic centimetres,  P=75.25,  T  plus  13  our  0.009  of  azote  by  weight=5.85  perc«it. 
of  azotizcd  matter  in  the  dry  fitate,  equal  1.17  per  cent,  for  the  nominal  state. 

We  8Pe  thai  the  green  cane  analyzed  contains  one-half  less  sugar, 
about  thirty  per  cent,  less  of  tissue,  and  three  times  as  much  organic 
substances  ami  sahs,  as  the  ripe  cane.  Some  analogous  diffeFences 
would  explain  without  doubt,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  which  various' 
organic  matters  and  salts  oppose  to  the  crystallization  of  ihe  sugar,  the 
impossibility  of  extracting  cane  sugar  economically  in  countries  where, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  temperature,  this  plant  cannot  acquire  a  normal 
maturity. 

The  knots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  formed  of  a  close  tissue,  in  which 
the  woody  fibres  of  the  thick  walls  predominate,  where  all  the  cells 
present  relatively  to  their  greater  thickness,  smaller  cavities;  where 
likewise  the  sacchariferous  cells  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  We 
comprehend,  then,  how  the  quantities  of  sugar  which  are  found  in 
them  are  reduced  nearly  one-half,  or  in  the  ratio  of  eighteen  to  ten  hun- 
dredths— a  result  which  M.  P6ligot  has  proved  by  the  chemical  analysis 
of  ripe  canes,  and  the  exactness  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  verify.* 

We  cannot  be  astonished  with  another  fact,  which  appears  singular  at 
first  sight;  it  is,  that  the  knots  contain  as  much  water  as  the  whole  of 
the  tissues  of  the  entire  stalk.  The  reason  is,  that  the  more  considera- 
ble proportion  of  cellulose  and  incrusting  woody  substance  in  certain 
parts,  is  compensated  by  a  less  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  other  parts  of 
these  joints.  We  cannot,  however,  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  knots  of  the  sugar  cane,  without  adding  that  the  so- 
lutions which  are  extracted  from  them  contain,  relatively  to  the  sugar, 
more  foreign  matter  than  is  found  in  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cane 
between  the  knots.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  since  the  liquids,  con- 
tained in  the  tissues  deprived  of  the  peculiar  sacchariferous  cells,  having 
little  or  no  sugar,  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  substances  in 
the  sugar,  the  presence  of  which  is  shown  by  analysis. 

In  terminating  this  memoir,  [  wish  to  say  n  word  on  the  economical 
question  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  colonies. 

This  question  which  at  the  present  moment  occupies  the  public  atten- 
tion, seems  to  me  to  have  received,  on  the  part  of  science  and  industry, 
all  the  elements  of  a  rational  solution ;  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
apply  certain  theoretical  and  practical  ideas. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  which,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  indispensable  to  fulfill.  In  the  first  place,  and  in  order  to  de- 
fine them  in  a  general  manner,  I  will  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  means  of  working  which  would  not  be  too  expensive,  and 
which  would  assure  the  best  possible  recompense  io  free  labor. 

Which  would  be  arrived  at  by  bringing  to  the  aid  of  men  all  the 


•  The  knots  become  more  woody  still,  whenever  they  develop  laterally  at 
the  exterior  a  shoot  or  radicle  ;  for  we  find  tJicn,  in  the  corresponding  internal 
parts  of  the  knot,  a  mass  of  tissue  strongly  incrusted  with  woody  matter. 
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forces  which  the  agricultural,  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences  of  the 
day  offer ;  especially  by  the  following  means: 

In  all  that  concerns  cultivalion,  to  collect  with  care  and  scatter  over 
the  land  all  the  disposable  mineral  manures  of  each  plantation,  the  ashes 
of  the  begassa,  the  cal  of  the  boilers;  and  to  add  to  them  alkaline  or 
calcareous  compounds,  of  a  nature  to  replace  those  of  which  the  soil  has 
been  deprived. 

To  utilize  all  the  residues  from  the  manufacture ;  the  molasses  and 
scum,  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  in  order,  to  return  to  the  soil, 
with  the  animal  excrements,  the  greater  part  of  the  substances  which 
▼egetation  draws  from  it 

To  apply  the  different  pulverulent  residues,  arising  from  the  revivifi- 
cation of  bonerblack,  ashes  and  dried  marl  and  earth,  to  the  absorption, 
drying  and  preservation  of  the  animal  manures,  in  order  to  spread 
them  under  less  bulk  and  weight 

To  complete  the  organic  nourishment  of  the  plants  by  means  of  ma- 
nures rich  in  azotized  substances:  dried  blood  and  flesh,  the  residues  of 
fisheries,  spoiled  codfish,  dtc 

To  avoid  the  employment  of  manures  capable  of  adding  an  excess  of 
different  salts  beyond  the  proportions  useful  for  the  development  of  the 
canes. 

We  shall  understand  the  importance  of  these  improvements  which 
ought  to  sustain  or  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  reflecting  that 
the  same  lands,  according  to  their  state  of  fertility  or  exhaustion,  have 
]>Toduced  annually  7000  kilogrammes  of  sugar  per  hectare — a  produc- 
tion which  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  2t)00  kilogrammes.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  labor  has  become  too  expensive,  in  this  latter  case  with 
the  exhausted  soil,  it  would  be  economical  at  a  double  price,  on  the 
same  land  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  fertility 

Manufacture. — In  the  first  rank,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  means  of 
extracting  a  greater  quantity  of  juice,  to  carry  this  quantity  from  fif^y  to 
sixty  per  cent,  which  is  obtainea,  to  seventy-nve  or  eig[hty,  which  could 
be  obtaroed.  The  use  of  a  second  mill,  with  the  injection  of  vapor  or 
streams  of  boilinp;  water,  would  give  this  result,  according  to  practical 
experiments  made  in  the  colonies  by  M.  Derosne,  which  wecooceried 
together.  In  all  cases,  the  most  necessary  condition  of  success  would  be 
to  avoid  all  delay  in  the  operations,  to  accelerate  even  the  extraction  of 
the  jaice,  and  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  the  point  where 
fermentation  can  take  place. 

We  should  obtain  a  very  desirable  rapidity  also  in  the  evaporations, 
by  using  the  evaporating  apparatus  perfected  in  France,  and  applied  with 
success  in  the  manufactories  of  beet  sugar  (especially  those  of  MM. 
Derosne  dt  Call,  Pecqueur,  Qaspard,  Tamisier,  Clai^,  &c).  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  render  the  general  introduction  into  the 
colonies  rapid,  to  carry  there,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  simple  and 
least  costly  apparatus. 

The  rapid  extraction  of  the  juice  and  evaporation  are,  it  is  true,  sub- 

Ofdinate  to  the  resources  of  fuel  in  certain  localities,  which  cannot  re* 

ceive  importations  of  coal,  and  have  no  other  combustible  than  begassa. 

It  would  be.  very  useful  to  render  general  the  use  of  bone-blaclr,  and 

the  processes  of  revivifieatioDy  in  order  to  obtain  purer  and  more  abun- 
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dant  producls  of  crystallized  suorar,  and  to  be  able  to  render  profitable 
a  greater  mass  of  the  useful  residues  as  manures. 

The  new  processes  of  methodical  purification  and  rapid  drainage  by 
centrifugal  force ;  finally,  the  drying  of  crystallized  sugars,  ofler  a  iisefiil 
complement  to  the  improvements  which  may  be  realifi^ed  in  our  colo- 
nial industry;  they  will  allow  an  increase  of  the  real  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts, and  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation;  thflf 
will  avoid,  finally,  the  alterations  which  fermentations  in  impure  aod 
moist  sugars  occasion  while  in  transitu. 

It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  administrative  measures  of  a  nature  toah 
courage  the  production  of  the  purest  sugar,  would  beusefal  in  refereaoe 
to  the  impost,  applicable  from  that  time  to  a  greater  and  more  stable 
value ;  they  would  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the  progress  of  metro- 
politan and  coloniial  industry,  of  soon  rendering  the  production  more 
economical,  and  of  developing  the  consumption  of  sugar,  as  y^t  behind- 
hand with  us. 

The  principles  on  which  all  these  improvements  rest,  appear  to  ne 
incontestible.  Their  application  would  demand,  without  doubt,  eerions 
studies  in  each  one  of  the  localities  which  \wuld  present  peculiar  ci^ 
cumstances;  but  a  similar  study,  undertaken  by  competent  men,  wooU 
be  neither  very  long  nor  difficult  at  the  present  day. 


ART.   IIL— MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

WATEH-METER. 

As  CONNECTED  wiih  the  permanent  improvement  and  thorough  uiAet* 
standing  of  the  river  Mississippi,  the  water-meter  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance. 

The  water-meter  consists  generally  of  a  rod  of  wood  or  a  bar  of  iroiif 
placed  in  a  pf^rinanent  situation,  where  it  can  be  perfectly  secure.  Iff 
tended  to  show  the  height  of  a  river's  surface,  it  must  be  so  divided  or 
marked  into  feet  and  inches,  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  and  read  easily^ 
as  it  should  be  observed  and  noted  every  day,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  hour  on  each. 

The  water-meter  should  count  upward,  and  the  cypher-point  be 
placed  at  least  two  feet  below  the  common  low  water  mark,  so  that 
even  ut  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river  we  may  still  count  up.  This  placing 
of  the  cypher-point  is  the  more  advisable,  as  the  surface  of  a  river  is 
often  lowered  by  the  correction  of  its  course. 

The  date,  and  even  the  hour,  of  these  observations  should  be  records 
ed,  for  such  tables  will  show  the  changes  which  h:ive  taken  place  in 
the  height  of  the  surface  at  a  high  or  low  state  of  the  river:  whether 
these  changes  have  been  occasioned  by  a  correction  of  its  course,  or  by 
the  diminution  of  the  quantrtv  of  water  which  the  river  discharges  in  • 
certain  time.  Without  such  observations,  carefully  noted  during  • 
number  of  years,  we  cannot  correctly  judge  of  the  variations  in  quan- 
tity of  water  which  is  discharged  from  any  river. 

In  Egypt  this  pkin  was  adopted  centories  ago*,  and  continues  in  use  at 
the  present  time.    At  Syene,  at  Memphis,  eta^^  on  the  Nile,  there  are 
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regular  columns  of  stone  placed  in  the  river,  and  provided  with  a  scale, 
from  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  is  observed  and  recorded  by 
persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  are  commonly  called  Nile- 
meteis,  and  from  them  it  has  been  caleolated  that  the  deposits  which 
have  elevated  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  form  a  layer  of  upward  of  four 
inches  in  a  hundred  years.  In  Europe  similar  tables  have  been  kept,  oa 
the  Elbe  since  1831,  on  the  Rhine  since  177 1^  and  on  the  Oder  since 
1781.  From  all  these  we  may  fairly  infer  the  utility  and  even  necessity 
of  such  observations  for  the  general  good  of  the  country.  The  past  is 
a  safe  teacher  of  the  future. 

As  far  back  as  1818^  I  strongly  urged  the  erection  of  water-meters  in 
the  Mississippi  valley:  and  when  building  the  pump-house  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Water  Works,  I  placed  one  of  them  upon  its  wall  and  had 
a  cross  cut  into  a  stone  of  the  buikling,  some  feet  above  the  cipher- 
point,  that  in  case  of  accident  it  might  be  replaced  at  the  exact  same 
height 

Observations  of  the  height  of  the  river^  surface  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  no  kind  of  work  upon  it  can  be  properly  constructed 
without  due  consideration  of  its  rise  and  fall.  By  these  we  estimate  the 
height  of  the  levee,  the  depth  of  the  bed,  and  the  required  elevation  of 
works  for  regulating  the  course  of  a  river.  By  comparing  the  observa- 
tions made  at  difierent  points,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties and  the  effects  which  lateral  streams  produce  on  the  main  river. 
The  different  rises  of  the  several  points,  show  what  influence  the  hed 
and  the  valley  have,  and  place  us  often  in  a  situation  to  guess  the  cause 
of  an  existing  evil.  In  fact  the  bydrotect  who  has  charge  of  any 
works  for  the  correction  of  a  river  must  be  guided  by  observations  on* 
the  rise  and  fall  of  its  surface.  They  not  only  serve  to  show  whether 
the  waters  remain  unchanged;  or  how  far  they  have  become  higher  or 
kfwer ;  but  they  tell,  also,  the  progress  of  the  flood,  or  in  what  time  it 
passes  from  any  one  place  to  another. 

The  great  importance  of  having  proper  water-meters  along  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  lateral  rivers,  or  tributaries,  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  that  to  make  them  truly  valuable  the  utmost  care  must  be  ob- 
served in  keeping  their  records  accurately.  The  observations  made  at 
the  same  hour,  daily,  and  recorded  by  persons  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  regularly  transmitted  in  copy  to  the  proper  officer 
and  by  him  recorded,  and  duly  preserved,  in  the  State  papers. 

It  surely  would  be  in  the  province  of  every  governor  of  a  State  to- 
bring  this  subject  before  the  respective  legislatures,  so  as  to  have  these 
water-meters  erected  along  the  course  of  all  principal  rivers,  in  such 
places  where  they  would  not  be  subject  to  injury;  ana  principally  where 
DO  accumulations  take  place  that  might  require  the  removal  of  both,  as 
neglect  or  carelessness  may  thereby  derange  all  former  observations. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  painted  wharf-post  or  a  marked  tree 
can  ever  be  adequate  to  the  object  in  view,  for  both  are  constantly  per- 
ifhing  and  hourly  liable  to  removal.  That  only,  which,  like  the 
Egyptian's  column,  is  permanent,  can  insure  us  certainty, 

Albert  Stein. 

MMle,  Augmi,  1849. 
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ART.  IV.— PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  CHARLESTOx\.— Part  2. 

1.  FACTORIES. 

My  last  closed  wilh  a  passing  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  m* 
dustrial  arts  in  Charleston.  The  establishment  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute has  drawn  public  attention  more  directly  to  the  importance  of 
fostering  all  enterprises  by  which  the  cause  of  home  industry  may  be 
promoted.  We  have  energy  and  capital  among  us,  sufficient  to  place 
us  on  a  respectable  footing  in  this  comparatively  new  line  of  efibrt 
Serious  barriers,  however,  still  remain  to  clog  and  discourage  the  public 
spirit  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  the  task.  Many  object  (and  it  ii 
perhaps  the  most  weighty  objection  that  can  be  urged)  to  the  increase 
of  factories,  on  account  of  the  enrourgemcnt  they  afford  for  the  infiox 
of  that  description  of  population,  from  the  evils  of  which  wc  have  been 
so  far  exempt;  while  in  the  northern  cities  it  furnishes  prolific  material 
for  mobs  and  rowdyism,  as  the  records  of  the  times  abundantly  prove. 
Others  continue  skeptical  as  to  our  ability  to  compete  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  manufacturing,  on  account  of  our  inferior  facilities,  and  not  a 
few  consider  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  as  inevitably 
opposed.  But  I  am  sure  the  prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  people  nnat 
have  been)  by  this  time,  in  a  gieat  measure  removed  by  what  has  already 
been  realized  here.  The  Charleston  cotton  factory  (located  in  Hamp- 
stcad),  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years:  its  capital  is  $100,000. 
At  the  late  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Chester,  the 
premium  (a  silver  medal)  was  awarded  to  this  Company  for  (h^  be$i 
specimen  of  goods  exhibited  on  that  occasion.  The  agent  is  our  fellow- 
citizen,  James  H.  Taylor,  esq.,  whose  active  exertions,  as  well  as 
sound  and  sensible  writings  on  the  subject  of  manufieurturtng,  have 
been  usefully  directed  to  its  advancement.  There  has  lately  been  re^ 
corded  at  the  agency,  for  sale,  several  hundred  cases  of  handsome  gar 
mcnt  prints,  new  styles  and  neat  patterns;  {  and  |  brown  shirtings; 
extra  heavy  shop  twine  ;  batting,  etc.  The  factory  is  worked  by  white 
operatives  and  conducted  with  great  discipline,  order  and  decorum.  Its 
situation  is  very  beautiful,  on  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  in  a  re* 
tired,  rural  spot,  surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  tasteful  gardens  and 
overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of  Cooper  river,  which  laves  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  There  are  several  churches  and  schools 
immediately  adjacent 

This  establishment  is  destined  to  attain  a  height  of  prosperity  &r 
exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors. 

The  SUGAR  REFINERY  in  Anson  street,  is  in  active  operation.  The 
buildings  have  been  much  improved  and  enlarged. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Smith  &,  Co.,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  South  CarO' 
Una  Thbrpentine  Distillery.  They  manufacture  the  finest  soap  restos. 
Their  spirits  of  turpentine  is  prepared  by  a  patent  pro  .'SS  of  their  own. 
It  had  the  preference  over  all  others  in  every  market  to  which  it  was 
shipped  last  season.  A  thriving  business  has  been  carried  on  by  these 
gentlemen  during  the  past  year.  The  growing  interest  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  turpentine,  which  prevails  throughout  our  State,  has  induced 
many  of  our  planters  and  others  to  embark  in  its  prosecmtion.     The 
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results  of  experiments  made  by  various  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina, 
who  have  examined  the  pine  forests  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
prove,  that  no  region  of  the  world  offers  greater  inducements  to  engage 
in  the  business,  than  the  pine  lands  of  these  two  States.  One  writer 
says,  the  yield,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  equal  to  any 
thing  he  has  ever  seen  in  North  Carolina.  Besides  this,  the  proximity 
of  these  lands  to  navigable  streams  and  railroads,  connecting  with  sea- 
port markets,  where  the  article  will  always  command  remunerating 
prices,  will  afford  easy  facilities  to  our  planters,  and  open  to  them  a 
new  avenue  of  industry,  which  will  in  time  add  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

2.  WHITE  POINT  BATTERY. 

Our  fashionable  summer  evening  promenade  has  been  undergoing 
some  transformation.  A  sea  wall  is  in  progress  around  its  entire  south- 
ern boundary.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present  inconvenient 
flooring,  a  paved  walk,  thirty  feet  in  width  and  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  long.  Col.  £.  B.  White,  a  native  architect  of  skill  and  long  expe- 
rience, superintends  the  erection  of  the  wall,  which  is  of  concrete,  a 
material  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  granite  or  brick,  more  dur- 
able and  economical,  and  capable  of  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of 
salt  water  and  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  extensively  used  by  Cap- 
tain Boivman,  the  engineer,  in  charge  of  the  harbor  fortifications,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  much  admired  work  of  Fort  Sumpter,  the  noble 
structure  near  Sullivan's  Island,  now  rapidly  approaching  its  comple- 
tion. The  concrete  is  composed  of  shell,  gravel,  cement  and  lime  putty. 
While  in  progress  and  hardening,  the  materials  are  protected  by  a 
casing  of  planks,  within  which  the  mass  is  rammed  firmly  and  secured 
from  exposure,  until  it  becomes  well  indurated.  The  wall  is  six  feet 
widt'  at  the  base  and  two  feet  at  the  top. 

There  are  few  more  attractive  places  of  resort  furnished  by  our  large 
cities,  than  this  invigorating  summer  retreat.  On  moonlight  evenings 
it  is  a  scene  of  life  and  animation.  Music,  refreshments,  parties  of 
pleasure,  atoamboat  excursions,  fireworks  and  sometimes  boat  races,  are 
all  elem^'nts  in  the  grand  mass  of  social  enjoyment  and  recreation. 
Council  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the  energy  and  zeal  they  have 
displayed  in  promoting  these  sources  of  comfort  to  their  constituents. 

3.  CITADEL  FORTIFICATIONS. 
By  an  act  passed  20th  December  1842,  the  arsenal  at  Columbia  and 
the  citadi'l  and  muijazine  at  Charleston,  were  converted  into  military 
schools.  The  board  of  visitors  consists  of  the  governor  of  the  Slate 
and  five  others  appointed  by  him.  for  the  establishment  of  such  regula- 
tions as  aro  necessary  for  the  strict  military  organization  of  the  institution. 
Young  m».'n  obtiin  here  a  sound,  useful  and  practical  education,  which 
fits  them  for  tho  active  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  the  science  of  military 
tactics.  The  military  discipline  to  which  thoy  become  habituated,  con- 
firms them  in  habits  of  subordination  and  regularity,  while  it  ministers 
to  th^ir  physical  (N*velopment  and  enables  them  to  endure  privation  and 
exposure.  Thus  we  have  united  two  of  the  most  indispensable  elements 
of  a  thorough  useful  education — physical  and  intellectual.  In  point  of 
motals,  this  body  of  young  men  will  compare 'favorably  and  enviably 
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with  those  of  any  institution  of  learningf  in  the  Union  or  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  cndets  has  so  greatly  increased  as  to  render  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  buildings,  so  as  to  provide  more  extensive  accomniodaiioD, 
indispensable.  With  this  view,  arrangements  have  been  already  ente^ 
ed  into,  and  the  busy  hum  of  improvement  is  to  be  daily  heard  upon 
the  premises.  The  main  building  is  to  be  raised  a  story  higher,  making 
three  stories,  and  will  be  finished  in  a  very  handsome  and  appropriate 
style;  nothing  gaudy  or  *^  ginger-bread"  work,  but  stately,  impiosing,  and 
strictly  architectural — such  as  best  becomes  a  castellated  fortification- 
combining  neatness  with  facility  of  accommodation.  In  front  of  the 
citadel  is  a  spacious  public  square,  which  laid  out  in  grass  plots,  or 
planted  in  trees,  would  form  a  beautiful  contrast,  and  relieve  the  present 
barren  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the  premises,  without  anecting 
its  usefulness  as  a  parade  or  encampment  ground. 

4.  EAILROAD  DEPOT  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  business  of  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  move 
commodious  buildings  and  workshops,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  preseni 
limited  establishment.  The  plan  combines  utility  and  chastenesa  of 
design.  The  space  occupied  for  delivery  and  storage  of  merchandiie 
has  been  enlarged,  and  the  accommodations  for  passengers  and  the 
business  offices  of  the  company  materially  improved.  The  builders 
have  been  for  some  time  at  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  stnic* 
ture  will  be  completed  previous  to  the  return  of  the  busy  season. 

A  happy  combination  of  the  substantial  and  ornamental,  inoparts  to 
the  whole  structure  an  imposing  effect.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Jones,  a  young  native  Charlestonian,  who,  to  a  natural  taste  for  his 
profession,  adds  fixed  habits  of  industrious  study,  and  some  practical 
experience. 

5.  STEAMBOAT  LINES. 

Lines  of  steamers  run  regularly  between  Charleston  and  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  Hnvanna. 
Boats  of  a  smaller  class  are  in  operation  between  Savannah,  Cheraw 
and  Georgetown.  Several  new  and  handsome  steamers  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  these  lines.  The  Osprey  (between  here  and  Philadel- 
phia) IS  a  side  paddle-wheel  steamship,  built  of  white  oak,  copper-fast- 
ened, excellent  model  and  unusual  speed.  Her  engines  are  of  the  pat- 
tern of  Todd  and  McGregor,  extensively  used  bitween  England  and 
Germany,  substantially  supported  upon  heavy  kelsons  and  capable  of 
driving  the  ship  in  all  weathers.  Her  cabin  is  tastefully  arranged  for 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  airy  and  spacious,  two  berths  in  each  slate- 
room.  With  the  elegant  accommodations,  speed  and  regularity  of  the 
New  York  boats,  the  Northerner  and  Southerner,  we  are  all  well 
acquainted. 

The  steamship  Republic  is  in  course  of  building,  in  Baltimore,  to 
run  between  that  city  and  Charleston.  She  is  two  hundred  feet  long, 
lliirty  feet  beam  and  cight'en  feet  depth  of  hold,  two  oscillating  engines  ' 
of  two-hundred  and  fifty  horse  powir,  bark-rigged ;  to  run  fourteen 
miles  per  hour.  She  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers with  state-rooms  and  berths,  fitted  up  in  elegant  style.    Messrs. 
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Murray  6l  Hazelhtirst  are  the  builders,  and  Capt.  Hobbs  the  commander. 
(There  wit)  then  be  a  daily  line  of  steamships  to  northern  ports. — Ed.] 

Marsh  6c  Son,  of  this  place,  are  building  a  new  steamer  for  the  Pee- 
Dee  trade;  one-hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty  feet  beam 
and  eight  feet  hold;  draft  5  feet  with  1,500  baled  of  cotton  on  board. 
She  will  have  two  engines  of  175  horse  power,  and  to  be  built  of  the 
▼ery  best  materials. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  all  steam  vessels  plying  within  the  har* 
bor,  are  required  to  be  provided  with  effectual  and  suitable  spark-arrest- 
ers, attached  to  their  smoke-stocks,  or  chimneys,  on  penalty  of  one- 
hundred  dollars  for  neglect;  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  same 
to  be  approved  by  council,  and  to  be  renewed,  repaired  or  altered  by 
their  direction,  as  circumstances  may  demand. 

The  commanders  of  these  vessels  are  able,  energetic  «nd  skillful  in 
their  profession.  We  never  hear  of  accidents  of  any  moment  occurring 
under  their  management;  and  as  to  the  boats  which  ply  about  the  bar* 
bor  and  rivers  in  our  vicinity,  i  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of 
carelessness  or  incompetency,  although  the  island  and  ferry  boats  are 
nmning  in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  almost  every  hour  in  the  day.  It 
will  be  acknowledged,  then,  without  hesitation,  that  we  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  more  favored  than  our  brethren  traveling  on  the  western  waters. 

6.  PENIfT-POST. 
The  penny-post*  established  by  authority  of  the  Post  Office  depart* 
ment,  works  well.  We  can  now  have  our  letters  conveyed  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  city  or  Neck,  by  depositing  them  at  the  various  branch 
offices,  at  two  cents  per  letter,  the  rates  prescribed  by  Congress.  The 
want  of  such  a  system  has  long  been  seriously  felt  in  this  community, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  upper  part  of  the  city  continues  to  increase  m 
Dopulation,  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  public  benefit  Dr.  John 
H.  Honour  is  the  superintendent  His  success  has  so  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  his  friends,  and  deservedly  rewarded  his  industry  and 
public  spirit 

7.  NEW  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EDIFICEa 

It  is  not  only  in  great  public  works  that  a  new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  department  of  labor.  Private  munificence  has  erected  and 
aided  in  the  completion  or  advancement  of  many  elegant  and  substan- 
tial edifices,  which  adorn  various  portions  of  the  city  and  Neck.  We 
have  no  less  than  seven  churches,  either  recently  completed  or  in  pro- 
gress, or  in  process  of  enlargement  St  Philip's  Church  (Episcopal), 
through  the  liberality  of  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  donor,  has  been  furnish- 
ed with  a  clock  and  chime  of  bells,  altogether  rare  and  novel  in  con- 
struction, which  are  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lofty  steeple  now  tower- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  The  steeple  will  be,  when  finished,  two- 
hundred  and  ten  feel  in  height  (twenty  feet  higher  than  St  Michael's). 
It  is  now  quite  a  conspicuous  object  on  entering  the  harbor.  Grace 
Church,  Weotworih  street,  built  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
has  been,  for  nearly  a  year  past,  open  for  public  worship.  Its  steeple  is 
yet  in  course  of  erection.  The  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Meeting 
street,  presents  an  imposing  front,  with  its  massive  columns,  and  will  be 
completed  in  a  few  months.  Calvary  Church  (Episcopal),.  Beaufaia 
street,  is  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  inside 
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work.  The  Glebe  street  Presbyterian  Cinireh  has  bean  recently  finished^  ^ 
entire.  The  Second  Presbyterian  and  JBngiish  Luthoran  churcber  *' 
have  been  lately  replastered  and  materially  improved  in  appearance.         . 

We  are  well  supplied  with  hotels  and  private  boarding  houses.  The 
Charleston  Hotel  has  been  lately  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  new 
furniture;  and  also  Stuaets  &,  LtE^s,  in  Broad  street  BeaSdrntb^ 
we  have  the  IPavilion,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Butterfield,  the  sole  pro^ 
prielor;  the  old  **  Planters'"  on  Church  street  ;^  the  "American,"  Ml,, 
the  corner  of  George  and  King  streets,  which  has  been  greiKly  im*  - 
proved  in  architectural  beauty,  and  well  conducted,  by  Col.  D.  Hoke, 
from  North  Carolina :  The  Merchants',  kept  on  strict  Temperance 
principles^  by,  our  wortny  and  deserving  fellow-citizen  Thos.  Steen,Ciq.; 
the  "  Victoria,"  in  the  "Range,"  between  Market  and  Princess  stnets; 
the  Mansion  House,  by  Mrs.  Davis,  corner  of  Meeting  and  dueen 
streets.  All  these  establishmepis  hs^ve  been  newly  fitted  op  or  added 
to  within  the  last  year,  and  rendered  comfortable  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  visiting  our  city. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  have  procured  and  handsomely  furnished 
a  n^\y  Halli  on  Wentworth  street,  for  the  weekly  meetings  oif  the  orte 
Thf  hall  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  Society  has  been  improved  M 
lighted  with  gas.  Another  hall  for  the  Odd  Fellows  is  in  preparation, 
^  -t-oe  corner  of  King  and  Liberty  streets,  to  be  finished  m  the  latest 
^il^e  of  architecture,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  £.  B.  White,  a  prac- 
tical architect  of  considerable  experience.  An  important  addition  is  to 
be  made  to  the  steeple  of  that  elegrant  structure,  the  Military  Hall, 
Wentworth  street,  by  placing  in  it  the  large  alarm  fire  bell,  ordered  by 
the  council,  for  that  portion  of  the  city.  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  which  hai 
always  been  the  popular  assembly  room  for  balls,  concerts,  parties,  etc., 
has  been  ornamented  with  three  elegant  chandeliers  with  gas  burners, 
in  the  large  hall,  and  additional  lights  in  the  side  rooms. 

W.  T.  Potter,  Esq.,  one  of  our  public  spirited  citizens,  has  recently 
erected,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  a  Market  and  Ice 
House,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  residents  of  the  Neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  city,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  improveme*nts  in  progress  or  contem- 
plation in  our  little  city,  and  I  am  making  no  vain  boast,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
saying,  that  old  Charleston,  is  guiltless  of  many  of  the  aspersions  with 
which  her  cotemporaries  appear  to  take  delight  in  branding  her.  In 
many  important  particulars  she  is,  I  acknowledge,  far  behind  the  age. 
But  [  think  a  new  era  is  at  last  about  to  dawn  upon  her ;  slowly,  hot 
surely.  Her  railroads,  steamships,  magnetic  telegraphs,  gas  works, 
cotton  factories,  sugar  refineries  and  other  improvements  in  the  arts  of 
industry,  of  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  give  you  a  Inme  and  im- 
perfect sketch,  fully  entitle  her  at  least  to  combat  the  charge  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle- ism. 

Of  her  remarkable  exemption  from  disease,  mobs,  et  id  omne  genus, 
I  will  say  nothing  here,  having  already  exhausted  that  branch  of  the 
subject,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.  So,  with  my 
best  regards  to  yourself  and  the  few  of  your  readers  who  have  had  the 
patience  to  follow  me  through,  I  leave  her  cause  in  your  hands. 
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ART.  v.— A  SYSTEM  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  WEST. 

[We  take  the  following  from  that  excellent  periodical  published  at  St  Louis, 
the  I'l'ettem  Journal,  edited  by  Messrs.  Tarvcr  &  Risk.  The  paper  is  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  vallej,  whlcn  wo  here  extract. — Ed.] 

In  a  country  long  inhabited,  where  the  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cul- 
tivation, the  mineral  resources  ascertained  and  developed,  and  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  established,  it  requires  but  little  intelli- 
gence or  foresight  to  project  and  locate  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment. In  such  a  country,  the  utility  or  profits  of  a  canal  or  railway 
may  be  calculated  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  of  the  mor^  common 
transactions  of  business.  But  in  one  like  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  that  part  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  soil  has  heen  reduced  to  cultivation,  and  immense 
regions  remain  totally  uninhabited— 'where  the  mineral  wealth  remains 
unexplored,  and  even  the  capacity  of  the  rivers  for  navigation  not  well 
known-«it  requires  much  reflection  and  forecast  to  project  a  system  of 
improvement  that  will  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  coun- 
try, when  more  generally  seuled  and  its  resources  more  fully  developed. 

We  must  first  project  a  system  of  commerce  corresponding  to  the 
physical  geography,  climate,  mineral  resources,  soil  and  vegetable  pro- 
auctions  of  a  given  region  ;  and,  also,  to  its  relative  location  in  regard 
to  other  countries,  before  we  can  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  refer- 
ence to  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  For,  roads  and  canals  being 
designed  as  the  agents  of  commerce,  should  be  so  located  as  to  conform 
to  its  laws  and  facilitate  its  operations. 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  commerce,  we  must 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  civilization,  designed  to  estab- 
lish social  intercourse  and  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  every 
part  of  the  earth;  to  the  end,  that  one  great  principle  of  moral  and  so- 
cial action  may  everywhere  prevail.  To  enforce  this  design  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  tropics  were  made  to  diflfer  materially  from  those  of  colder 
climates;  while  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
respective  regions  were  made  each  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  the  other. 

Owing  to  this  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  products  of  the 
South  seek  a  market  in  the  North,  while  those  of  the  North  go  South 
for  consumption.  But,  as  the  products  of  the  extremes  find  a  market  also 
in  the  central  region,  this  is  indicated  as  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
place  for  all  parties  to  meet  and  exchange  their  commodities.  Hence, 
the  natural  and  prevailing  currents  of  commerce  flow  from  the  extremes 
of  North  and  South  toward  the  cf  nter,  and  again  outward,  distributing 
to  each  region  the  kind  and  quantity  of  commodities  required  for  their 
consumption.  This  is  the  first  great  principle  to  be  observed  in  a  sys- 
tem of  commerce ;  but  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  min« 
eral^:.  soils,  and  waters,  this  principle  is  subject  to  many  modifications, 
which  diversify  and  give  to  certain  branches  of  commerce  every  possi- 
ble direction ;  ytii  these  are  but  tributaries  of  the  main  current,  and 
when  united  with  it,  conform  to  its  laws. 

In  Asia  and  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  social  institutions,  and  the  great 
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number  of  Dations  diflfering  from  each  other  in  their  lawB,  genius,  and 
habits,  have  tended  to  countervail  and  thwart  this  primary  principle  of 
commerce ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  these  causes  that  civilization  has 
been  so  long  confined  to  the  more  temperate  regions. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  enjoy,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  important  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  entire  natural  division  of  the  cbnti* 
nent,  extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  with  its  system  of 
water  courses,  from  their  sources  to  their  final  outlet  to  the  ocean,  if 
under  the  control  of  one  government,  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  speak- 
ing one  language  and  professing  one  religion. 

When  we  contemplate  a  map  of  this  region,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
nature  has  delineated  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  improvement,  con- 
forming to  the  principles  of  commerce  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate ;  but  she  has  leA  the  details  to  be  filled  up  and  carried  out  by 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Mississippi  river,  running  from  North  to  South,  divides  the  val- 
ley into  parts  nearly  equal,  and  constitutes  the  great  commercial  tho- 
roughfare of  this  region ;  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  gen-: 
eral  system  of  internal  improvement  for  the  whole  West,  if  not,  indeed, 
for  the  entire  Union..  On  this  river,  and  within  the  central  region,  will 
be  located  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  valley — the  place  of  ex- 
change between  the  North  and  the  South — the  center  of  a  great  system 
of  internal  improvement,  as  well  as  of  commerce. 

But  in  a  region  so  extensive  and  so  abundant  in  all  the  elements  of 
wealth,  there  must  be  many  great  commercial  cities,  each  having  their 
own  scheme  of  internal  improvement ;  but  still  connected  with  and  con- 
stituting a  part  of,  the  general  system.  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  has  al- 
ready projected  a  system  of  improvement  of  her  own,  and  with  a  fore- 
cast and  enterprise  uparalleled  in  commercial  history,  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  its  completion.  But  she  does  not  deem  her  system  com- 
plete, without  a  connection  by  railroad  with  the  Mississippi,  at  St  Louis ; 
for  this  will  bring  hur  into  full  and  complete  communication  with  the 
great  system  of  the  valley.  She  is  becoming  a  great  producer,  and  it 
is  her  true  policy  to  extend  the  facilities  of  distributing  her  products. 
When  these  arrive  at  St.  Louis,  they  arc  then  at  the  center  of  the  great 
commercial  system,  and  may  be  thence  distributed  throughout  its  re- 
motest  range,  to  every  point  where  a  market  can  be  found.  In  like 
manner,  a  great  commercial  ciiy  will,  in  time,  grow  up  near  our  west- 
ern border,  on  the  Missouri  river.  This  must  also  have  its  own  system 
of  improvement;  but  still  constitute  a  portion  of  the  general  system,  by 
a  connection  with  the  Mississippi  river.  The  principal  towns  and  cities 
on  the  Mississippi  will  also  project  systems  of  their  own,  calculat(>d  to 
accommodate  the  country  around  them:  for,  in  a  region  so  extensive  as 
thi^,  if  it  were  even  practicable,  it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  locate 
every  work  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  center. 

It  is  not  a  liule  remarkable,  that  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  when  projecting  systems  of  internal  improvement  adapted  to 
thrir  respective  locations,  should  have  aimed  to  connect  their  commerce 
with  t  111  of  the  Mississippi  river;  and  if  we  trace  their  routes  as  pro- 
cribifd  o  .  tic  map,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  converge  to  a  point  in 
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the  central  region.  The  railway  from  Charleston,  in  South  Carol) na, 
uniting  with  that  from  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  will  be  completed,  in  a 
few  years,  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  opening  a  communication  with 
the  Mississippi  through  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio 
rivers.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  line  of  railroad  will  not  stop  at  Nash- 
ville ;  for  she  will  have  a  system  of  her  own  to  build  up,  and  will  aim 
to  connect  with  the  Ohio  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  so  as  to 
be  brous'ht  in  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East,  and  the  lakes 
of  the  North.  This  point  being  reached,  the  importance  of  a  connec- 
tion with  a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  or  Cincinnati,  will  appear 
80  obvious  and  important,  that  this  short  section  will  doubtless  be  com- 
pleted, and  thus  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  be  connected,  by  means 
of  a  railway,  with  the  great  western  system  atrSt.  Louis.  Again:  the 
Toad  from  St.  Louis  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  connects  with  the  system  of  that 
city,  and  the  improvements  now  contemplated  in  Kentucky,  uniting  with 
the  road  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  the  Ohio  river,  will  open  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  Richmond,  also,  to  St.  Louis.  This  is  likewise  the 
natural  terminus  of  the  lines  of  improvement  from  B.'iltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia, the  former  pursuing  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  latter 
traversing  the  central  region  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  New  York  and  Boston  will  be  connected  by'a 
line  of  railroad  with  the  Mississippi,  at  Galena  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  these  great  cities  will  not  be  content  to  confine  their  operations  to 
the  North,  and  give  to  Philadelphia  and  Batimore  full  possession  of  the 
great  central  region.  A  line  of  railway  from  the  Western  end  of  Lake 
£rie  to  St.  Louis  or  Alton,  will  let  them  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  no  work  in  the  valley  would,  perhaps,  be  more  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders, if  the  line  of  railway  now  in  contemplation  from  Alton  to 
Springfield  should  be  completed,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  extended  sooner 
or  later,  so  as  to  intersect  with  the  Michigan  road  from  Detroit  to  ChicR« 
go;  and  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal  may  also  be  regarded  as 
another  branch  of  the  same  system.  Again  :  the  railway  in  contem* 
plation  from  Mobile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  connect  the 
waters  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  intermediate  country  with  the  commer- 
cial system  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  completely  as  though  the 
road  were  continued  to  St.  Louis. 

Should  all  these  works  be  completed,  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  their 
history,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that  they  had  been  projected  by 
the  people  of  Sl  Louis,  and  desif^ned  for  her  especial  benefit:  and  would 
be  asioni:>hed  to  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  haa  no  hand  in 
the- matter,  but  that  euch  project  was  conceived  and  carried  out  mainly 
by  those  residing  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  respective  lines,  and  without 
concert  with  each  other. 

But  we  have  digressed  somewhat  from  our  subject  We  set  out  with 
the  intention  of  Siiying  something  in  regard  to  a  system  of  improvement 
for  oiir  own  Slate — a  subject  about  which  much  can  be  said,  but  toward 
the  consummation  whereof  we  fear  liule  can  be  done  for  many  years 
yet  to  come.  We  are  the  advocates  of  every  improvement  that  can  in 
any  way  promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources;  but  we  must 
not  permit  our  zeal  to  beguile  us  into  the  advocacy  of  impracticable  or 
unprofitable  schemes.     In  this  age  of  steam  and  magnetism,  few  indi« 
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viduals  can  limit  their  views  of  internal  improvement  (o  any  thing  ahort 
of  a  railway ;  this  is  quite  natural,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
a  railway  can  be  constructed  between  any  two  points  in  Missouri  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  reasonable  profits  to  the  stockholders,  for  many  yean 
to  come.  There  is  at  present  no  point  in  the  interior  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  afibrd  a  fair  business  to  on  extensive  railway,  and 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  settled  in  any  direccion,  except,  perhaps, 
near  the  Missouri  river,  to  afibrd  much  business  on  or  near  the  line  be- 
tween any  two  given  points.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  business 
of  the  western  counties  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri  river^  would  sus- 
tain a  road  from  there  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  were  it  not  that 
boats  on  the  Missouri  would  still  continue  to  carry  a  large  portion  of 
the  freight;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  during  the  season  of  high  water 
in  the  Missouri,  a  railway  could  not  compete  successfully  with  the  river 
navigation.  None  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  such  a  work  to  the  coun- 
try, but  we  apprehend  that  few  would  be  found  willing  to  invest  their 
money  in  stock  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  fair  dividends. 

The  most  plausible  rou^e  for  a  railroad  in  Missouri,  in  our  opinion,  is 
on  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Iron  Mountain.  Tha  demand 
for  iron  at  St.  Louis,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient  to  support 
this  road ;  and  the  material  is  doubtless  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply 
any  demand  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and  were  a  railway  constructed  be- 
tween these  two  points,  it  would  .probably  stimulate  the  production  of 
iron  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  business  on  the  road  within  a 
short  time  after  its  completion.  If,  when  the  proper  estimates  shall  be 
made,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  such  a  result  could  be  relied  on,  no 
other  enterprise  that  could  be  projected  at  an  equal  expense  would  tend 
so  much  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  line  traverses  a 
country  more  abundant  in  mineral  wealth  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
same  extent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  besides  iron,  lead,  and 
copper — granite,  marble,  timber,  and  fuel  would  constitute  considerable, 
items  of  transportation;  while  all  the  profits  arising  from  these  latter  ar- 
ticles may  be  regarded  as  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Where  transportation  cannot  be  obtained  by  water,  railways  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the  transportation  of  all  heavy  mineral  products,  building 
material  and  fuel,  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  move  these  commodities 
beyond  the  distance  of  a  day's  drive  with  a  common  team ;  for,  inas- 
much as  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and  preparing  these  com- 
modities for  market  do  not  produce  stock  and  grain,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, whether  with  their  own  or  by  the  teams  of  others,  is  so  much 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  article ;  and  whether  it  mate- 
rially affects  the  profits  of  the  producer  or  not,  it  must,  in  the  end,  be 
paid  by  the  consumer ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  principle 
enters  into  the  transportation  of  all  commodities,  after  ihey  have  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  producers.  But  in  a  country  where  agricultural 
labor  and  agricultural  products  are  redundant,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
farmor  to  use  his  own  teams  in  ihe  transportation  of  his  products,  al- 
thou^rh  he  may  not  gain  in  money  quite  as  much  by  the  operation  as 
would  be  esteemed  a  fair  price  per  diem  for  his  teams  and  drivers  ;  but 
there  is  a  limit,  of  course,  beyond  which  this  policy  cannot  be  carried 
with  profit.    Few  farmers,  under  the  most  perfect  system  of  railroad 
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or  canal  improvement,  can  dispense  altogether  with  the  use  of  their 
teams ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  point  to  he  aimed  at,  is  to  extend,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  distance  that  these  teams  can  be  made  profitable  in 
transporting  their  crops.  This  is  the  principle  which  enters  into  the 
economy  of  constructing  macadamized  and  plank  roads;  for  any  im- 
provement that  enables  the  farmer  to  increase  the  load  or  rate  of 
travel,  is  so  much  directly  gained  to  him,  and  indirectly  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

U  the  rivers  of  the  State  of  Missouri  were  improved  by  dams  and 
locks,  so  as  to  afford  slack  water  navic^ation  as  far  as  practicable,  there 
would  exist  no  great  necessity  for  railways  ;  for  such  improvements  in 
connection  with  macadamized  or  plank  roads,  would  afford  the  means 
of  transportation  to  every  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a  system  strong- 
ly indicated  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, better  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  interest  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  carried 
into  effect.  Such  a  system  could  be  carried  out  with  our  own  labor, 
and  without  the  use  of  any  foreign  material.  These  are  important  consid- 
erations; for,  by  furnishing  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  system,  we  should  avoid  that  state  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment which  has  almost  everywhere  attended  the  construction  of  ex- 
tensive railways. 

The  subject  of  plank  roads  is  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  rapidly  staining 
ground  that  they  are  in  all  respects  better  than  macadamized  roads ;  and 
preferable  in  an  economical^ point  of  view  to  railways,  for  short  dis- 
tances, except,  perhaps,  over  great  thoroughfares  of  traveling,  and  be- 
tween points  that  furnish  constant  and  large  supplies  of  freight.  In  tim- 
bered districts  they  can  be  made  for  perhaps  less  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  macadamized  roads,  and  do  not  require  as  much  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  have  tested  every  mode 
of  improvement  for  the  transportation  of  both  freight  and  passengers, 
plank  roads  are  rapidly  growing  into  favor.  We  copy  from  the  Lex- 
ington Express  the  following  article,  which  that  paper  credits  to  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.^  Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  favorable  opinion 
entertained  of^  plank  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country: 

SuccBM  OF  Plank  Roads. — The  people  of  this  section  arc  now  reapitg  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Plank  Rondd.  We  have  now  extending  from  this  city  four  distinct 
linos  of  plank  roads — one  extending  to  Boonville,  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  niilci< ;  one  to  Bridgewator,  about  20  miles  to  the  Boath,  and  soon  to 
be  extended  twenty  miloH  further ;  another  to  Waterrille,  twenty  miiiis  nouth- 
wcst  and  to  be  extended  fifteen  miles  more  to  Hamilton,  and  the  fourth  extending 
westward  to  Rome,  sixl^Hin  miles,  and  forming,  by  junction  with  otiiers  at  Rome, 
an  uninterru{)tcd  plank  road  communication  with  the  nothern  parts  of  Oneida 
and  Lewis  couuties,  and  Lake  Ontario  and  Salmon  river,in  Oswe^^ county.  There 
are  alno  Kuveral  direct  and  lateral  extcusionH  of  this  line  now  in  progrew  and  in 
contemplation,  which,  when  completed,  will  link  the  extreme  Routhem  counties 
of  the  State,  and  open  an  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  sections  which 
have  hitJierto  enjoyed  but  little  intercourse  with  each  other.  All  the  plank 
roads  that  have  been  put  into  oj>eration  in  this  State  arc  doing  a  prosperous  and 
profitable  business.  The  roads  in  this  section  are  all  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of 
toll.  We  mentioned  a  few  davs  aeo  that  the  Rome  and  Oswego  road  had  di- 
vided six  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  last  six  months.  We  Icam  that,  after 
paying  this  dividend,  on&-third  of  the  tolls  have  been  inv^ttsd  u  a    '  ^' 
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fund,  thus  making  the  earnings  of  the  road  dusing'the  half  year  about  nine  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The  entire  cost  of  the  road  was  about  eightjr-nve 
thousund  dollars.  Since  its  construction  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  travel 
reaching  Oswego  by  way  of  the  lake  has  gone  over  this  route.  We  notice  re- 
cently in  a  Milwauxie,  Wisconsin,  paper,  that  the  receipt  for  tolls  on  the  Chica- 
go plank  road  already  amount  to  one  nimdred  dollars  a  day^  ana  it  is  yet  com- 
pleted only  about  twelve  miles. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  plank  roads  were  first  used  in  Rtisaia — 
they  have  been  used  in  Canada  for  many  years,  wiih  success ;  and  if 
we  should  conclude  that  their  utility^bas  been  fairly  tested,  and  that  they 
are  equal  to  their  reputation,  they  are,  doubtless,  better  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  general  economy  of  our  State,  than  any  other  mode  of 
improvement  yet  discovered.  And,  withal,  so  little  iskill  is  required  in 
their  construction,  that  the  farmers  in  a  well  settled  neighborhood  might, 
in  a  few  years,  by  their  own  labor,  construct  all  the  roadis  necessary  to 
their  convenience,  without  drawing  materially  from  the  labor  of  their 
farms.  By  the  use  of  moveable  saw  mills,  the  plank  may  be  cut  -oa 
the  road;  and,  in  timbered  districts,  could  be  afforded  as  cheap  in  Mis- 
souri, as  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  construction  of  plank  roads^ 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  whatever  work  may  be  done  at  any  one  timej 
may  be  completed  and  applied  to  imrnediate  use.  This  will  enable 
neighborhoods  or  companies  to  progress  with  the  work  by  adding  sec- 
tions from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  means,  while  it  ensures  to 
them  also  the  full  benefit  of  all  their  labor. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers,  as  f«ir  as  practicable,  constitutes  the  first  important 
step  in  our  system;  and  that  the  construction  of  plank  roads^  so  as  to 
unite  with  navigation  at  convenient  points,  will  perfect  a  system  more 
beneficial  to  the  State  than  any  other,  perhaps,  that  could  be  devised  in 
our  present  condition. 

We  are  aware  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  is  difiSicult,  and  at 
some  seasons  impracticable,  for  all  useful  purposes.  Wie  know,  fur- 
thermore, that  an  opinion  is  generally  entertained,  that  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  beyond' the  removal  of  logs  and  snags;  but  until 
a  survey  shall  have  been  made,  and  the  causes  of  obstruction  fully  ex- 
amined and  considered  by  scientific  individuals,  we  are  unwilling  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  a  stream  affording  so  large  a  volume  of  water, 
and  unobstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals,  cannot  be  rendered  navigable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  ice  excepted. 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  system,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  thorough  and  skillful  survey  should  be  made,  of  all 
the  rivers  within  our  borders,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practicability 
of  their  improvement;  and  further,  that  a  general  law  be  enacted, 
authorizing  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  construction  of  works  of 
internal  improvement,  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  will  be 
calculated  to  protect  the  community  from  the  abuse  of  the  privileges 
conferred. 

The  importance  of  enlarging  the  facilities  of  transportation  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  every  intelligent  citizen  with  whom  we  have  conversed; 
but  we  have  met  with  no  one  who  seems  to  have  matured^  in  his  own 
mind,  any  plan  of  operation.    Much — indeed,  we  may  say  that  every 
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thin^ — depends  upon  beginning  at  the  right  point;  and  to  do  this,  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. When  these  shall  have  been  acquired,  we  can  then  begin  to 
reason  intelligently,  and  our  conclusions  will  be  sound  and  entitled  to 
respect  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  cause  the  proper  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  laid  before  the  people,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  engineers  to  survey  our  rivers ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  importance  of  this  measure  will  be  duly  considered  by  our  Greneral 
Assembly  now  in  session.  We  believe  that  surveys  have  been  made  of 
some  of  our  rivers  and  probably  of  all ;  but  as  we  have  seen  no  report 
by  the  engineers,  we  do  not  know  whether  these  surveys  are  anything 
more  than  reconnoisances,  or  whether  they  were  made  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  afford  estimates  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a  basis  of  calculation. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  '<  time  is  money,"  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
for  all  human  purposes,  time  is  power  ;  but  it  is  a  power  little  suscepti- 
ble of  concentration.  If  the  present  generation  desire  to  associate  their 
names  with  the  improvement  of  the  State,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom,  they  should  enter  apon  the  work  without  delay; 
for  if  they  postpone  the  initiatory  step  until  another  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, they  will  then  have  lost  two  years,  and,  consequently,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  power  allotted  to  them  for  useful  purposes. 

One  of  the  common  errors  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  great 
public  works,  arises  from  a  desire  to  execute  too  much  within  a  given 
time:  this  is  simply  a  miscalculation  of  power,  a  mistake  that  would 
not  be  likely  to  happen  were  the  projectors  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  the  facts  touching  the  subject  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
work  of  internal  improvement  is  delayed  by  a  State  or  community  until 
the  necessity  of  its  construction  becomes  so  obvious  and  urgent  that  they 
are  finally  entered  upon  suddenly,  and  without  either  the  information  or 
means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Incited  by  such  causes,  efibrts  are 
made  to  execute  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  works  that  could  not  be 
conveniently  and  well  done  in  ten— in  such  cases  disappointment  and 
loss  necessarily  ensue ;  and  the  project  fails  entirely,  or  the  deficiency 
of  power  must  be  supplied  by  anticipating  the  future,  and  drawing  upon 
the  resources  of  the  next  generation. 

In  presenting  our  views  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  in  Mis- 
souri, we  desire  to  be  understood  as  oflering  no  discouragement  to  any 
project  that  has  been  contemplated  in  any  part  of  the  State :  we  should 
oe  happy  to  see  each  and  all  carried  into  successful  operation,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  and  publish  communications  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  any  improvement  projected  or  contemplated  in  the  State,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  the  Union.  The  opinions  which  we  have  given  are  the 
result  of  many  years  observation  and  reflection,  and  if  they  should  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  more  lively  interest  in  regard  to  this 
important  subject,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  we  hoped  for  in 
the  beginning. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  before  concluding  this  article.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  principle  lines 
of  improvement  east  of  the  Mississippi,  converge  to  a  point  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  great  valley.    Nov  it  will  be  obvioas  to  every  intelli- 
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gent  and  unprejudiced  mind,  that  this  is  the  proper  point  at  which  a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  should  commence.  And  here  we  respectfully  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  East- 
ern Commerce,  from  the  pen  of  our  talented  contributor,  J.  Loughbo- 
Roucn,  esq.,  of  Liberty,  Missouri.  These  articles  contain  an  account 
of  eastern  commerce  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present  time,  and 
present,  we  believe,  the'  only  plausible  route  for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific, 
that  has  yet  been  suggestecl. 

The  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacifiic  is  one  of  such  magnitudci 
that,  notwithstanding  our  conviction  of  its  vast  importance  and  ardent 
desire  to  see  it  undertaken,  we  have  refrained  from  urging  it  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  readers  lest  we  should  be  looked  upon  as  visionary 
castle  builders.  But  since  the  leprislatures  of  eighteen  States  have 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitney's  scheme,  and  select  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  Congress  have  unanimously  reported  in  its 
favor,  it  cannot  longer  be  fairly  viewed  as  a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  probable  if  not  certain  enter- 
prises of  the  age.  Hence,  there  is  no  one  subject  connected  with  the 
public  i)oiicy  or  economy  of  the  Union,  which  involves  so  many  inter- 
esting points  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
State  of  Missouri  is  especially  interested  in  the  location  of  the  route  as 
well  as  in  the  compjeticm  of  the  work ;  and  her  citixens  would  be  un- 
faithful to  themselves  should  they  supinely  submit  the  location  and  di-^ 
rection  of  the  enterprise  to  others,  without  an  efibrt  to  bring  fairly  before 
Congress  and  the  people  the  advantages  of  commencing  ihe  route  on 
the  Mississippi  river  at  some  point  within  our  own  State.  And  we  trust 
that  our  Greneral  Assembly  will  insist  on  the  policy  of  causing  the  route 
to  the  Pacific  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  under  the  direction  of  the 
General  Government,  before  the  nation  commits  itself  in  &vor  of  any 
particular  scheme. 


ART.  VI.— DUTY  OP  COTTON  PLANTERS— CROPS  OP  ALABAMA  AND 

Deltghteb  am  I  once  more  to  welcome  your  work  to  my  table.  Your 
well  filled  sheets  deserve  more  than  a  passioe^  notice,  and  yet  I  must 
forego  the  pleasure,  from  inability  to  do  full  justice.  I  fully  echo  the 
language  of  our  friend,  J.  H.  Hammond,  ex-governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na, and  hope  that  the  true  friends  of  literature,  commerce  and  the  South, 
will  give  you  everywhere  a  hearty  welcome. 

But,  sir,  I  am  seated  for  another  purpose,  though  I  could  not  keep 
down  the  warm  feelings  that  demanded  utterance.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  some  of  the  articles  in  relation  to  the  staple  of  the  South — 
cotton. 

Mr.  Miles  H.  McGehee  proposes  to  make  the  commission  merchants 
our  representatives,  with  power  to  ^x  rates,  lower  than  which  cotton 
should  not  be  sokl.  To  this  I  object.  I  am  told  that  many  commission 
merchants  are  agents  to  buy  as  well  as  to  sell.  How  can  they  be  fairly 
an  arbitrator  ?   They  are  said  ot  be  purchasers :  shall  wo  ink  our  inter* 
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ests  there  ?  There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding  between  the 
planters  of  Alabama  and  the  merchants  of  Mobile,  that  many  refuse  to 
sell  tbera     Would  all  that  people  sanction  such  a  movement  ? 

Draw  bills  !  This  bill  business  is  the  very  thing  that  ruins  us.  Keep 
out  of  debt,  and  control  your  cotton.  This  is  my  advice  to  planters.  £ 
know  where  seven  cents  was  refused  for  a  crop,  and  I  had  to  take  five 
cents.     The  %vriter  was  forced  to  sell,  the  friend  was  not. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Henry  is,  I  think,  a  liule  too  sanguine  in  his  calculation 
of  the  crop  of  Alabama.  I  cannot  undersUind  where  he  gets  120^000 
bales  to  be  sent  down  the  Tennessee  river,  and  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
50,000  going  down  the  Chattahoochee.  And  to  deduct  60,000  bales, 
as  all  that  Mississippi  sends  to  Mobile,  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

D.  C.  Glenn,  esq.,  on  the  4l8t  page,  says  that  Aberdeen,  in  Monroe 
county,  shipped  40,000  bales.  Now  let  us  figure  a  little.  The  following 
counties,  with  a  black  population  in  1845  over  ^yb  years  of  age,  as  fol- 
lows, ship  their  cotton,  I  suppose  entire,  to  Mobile,  l>e&ide8  many  others 
sending  a  part. 

Monroe,  537;  Chiclcasaw,  235 1 ;  Lowndes,  8553 ;  Oktibbeha,  2656 ; 
Noxuba,  7312;  Winston,  1593;  Kemper,  2723;  Neshoba,  553;  Lau- 
derdale, 1320;  Newton,  558;  Clark,  830;  Jasper,  1031;  Smith,  512; 
Pontotoc,  1044;  Itawamba,  990.  Total,  98,000  negroes  over  five  years 
of  age.  Deduct  from  this  twenty  per  cent.,  as  under  age  for  field,  house 
servants,  &c.;  and  then  add,  for  mcrease,  say  four  per  cent.,  with  the 
white  labor,  and  we  have  nearly  40,000  field  hands,  at  four  bales  per 
hand,  showing  a  receipt  at  Mobile  of  160,000  bales,  from  the  cotton 
banner  State  of  Mississippi.  But,  sir,  I  think  the  crops  of  50,000  hands 
now  find  their  way  to  Mobile,  fully  as  much  as  equal  all  the  Alabama 
cotton  that  is  not  sent  to  tharcity.  I  have  given  the  absolute  census  of 
the  above  counties  in  1845,  ana  I  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
any  portion  of  the  above  counties  which  does  not  go  to  Mobile,  is  fully 
compensated  by  portions  of  other  counties  south  of  Smith  and  Jasper 
that  do  go  ther&  I  do  not  desire  to  detract  from  Alabama,  but  I  claim 
for  Mississippi  all  her  own.  Give  to  Mississippi  600,000  bales  of  cotton, 
with  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  will  see  her  in  her 
true  position. 

The  crop  of  1848  staggers  belief.  Can  the  intelligent  commission 
merchants  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  dtc.  &c.,  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  crop  of  1848  did  really  reach  2,700,000  bales  ?  I  could 
not  regard  the  man  sane  who  would  assert  such  a  thing.  1  know,  of 
many  men  who  held  part,  and  some  all,  of  1847  crop,  that  never  held 
up  a  bale  before.  And  what  respectable  planter  can  point  to  such 
larger  crops  in  1848,  or  those  of  1847,  as  to  show  this  increase. 

Commission  merchants  are  told  yearly  by  their  friends:  *<  I  am  bound 
to  make  a  fine  .crop,"  ^<  My  prospects  are  very  good,''  Ac  &€.  But  do 
the  shipments  prove  the  fact?  I  make  no  charge ;  but  I  know  when 
men  owe  money,  they  are  led  off  by  hope  to  over  estimate — and  hon- 
estly, too,  I  know,  from  the  sad  experience  of  many  years. 

I  firmly  believe  that  300,000,  or  near  these  figures,  were  of  the 
crop  of  1847.*    But  that  matters  not.     Increased  consumption  has  gain- 

•  These  300,000  hales  addad  to  1847,  would  make  it  too  laiye ;  hot  soaie  of 
'46  crop  went  with  '47  erop. 
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ed  upon  the  increased  product;  and,  even  wkh  a  fair  average  crop,  we 
may  rely  upon  fair  and  remunerating  prices  for  the  sotith-westem  plan- 
ter Very  much  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  crop,  and  very  much 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  merchants.  Whilst  factors,  or  agents  or 
commission  merchants,  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  as  agents 
for  foreign  houses,  or  as  huyers  on  commission,  or  as  purchasers  on 
their  own  account,  we  will  most  assuredly  find  them  receiving  reports 
the  most  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  in  giving  them  forth.  Planters 
are  as  likely  to  be  deceived  as  any  other  people,  and  when  so  much 
depends  upon  seasons,  it  should  not  bo  complained  of  them,  that  the 
crop  turned  out  either  less  or  more  than  their  belief  when  giving  ont 
their  impressions. 

The  greatest  drawback  upon  the  cotton  planter's  interest,  is  the  yearly 
practice  of  drawing  bills  upon  the  coming  crop.  The  planter  is  there- 
by forced  to  send  his  cotton  forward,  and  the  merchant  wants  the  money 
to  replace  in  bank,  so  as  to  get  another  loan  for  some  one  else,  and  he 
sells.  Often  he  is  compelled  to  sell,  and  very  often  loses  for  his  petrcHi 
one  or  two  cents. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  bowing  or  cringing  from  either 
planter  or  merchant.  The  planter  needs  the  merchant,  and  is  obliged 
to  him  for  an  honest,  faithful  discharge  of  his  agency;  the  roerehaot 
needs  the  planter,  and  should  be  under  as  full  obligations  for  the  busi- 
ness entrusted  to  his  care.  Here  is  mutual  obligation,  and  there  should 
be  mutual  good  faith  and  good  will.  But  to  insure  this,  the  planter 
roust  preserve  his  independence;  and  that  this  is  the  only  panacea  I 
firmly  believe.  The  cotton  planters  ask  for  but  two  things — fair  play,- 
and  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

With  respect,  I  am  yours,  &c.  M.  W.  Phillips. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  esq. 


ART.  VII.— THE  FORMER  AND  PRESENT  TIMES  AND  TRADE  OF  NEW 

ORLEANS. 

NEW  ORLEANS  IS  1822;  EARLY  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS;  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  CITY— RECEIPTS,  PRODUCE,  Etc.;  CANALS,  HOBPITALS, 
CHARACTER  OP  POPULATION.  STATISTICAL  TABLES  OP  TRADE,  fcc.;  LAST 
FIFTEEN   YEARS,  AND  CHIEFLY  OF  1849. 

[We  chanced  the  other  day,  among  some  old  books,  to  find  a  Directory  and 
Ree^istcr  of  this  city,  printed  and  published  in  1822,  by  John  Adems  PaxtoB ; 
ana.  having  pablished  so  much  in  regard  to  the  present  position,  influence,  etc, 
of  New  Orleans,  we  have  thought  some  extracts  from  this  volume  might  not  be- 
nninteresting  to  our  readers.  We  shall,  in  the  same  connection,  furnish  th« 
statistics,  etc.,  of  New  Orleans  trade  for  the  present  year,  which  swell  out  in 
magnificent  contrast  in  the  annual  statement  of  our  friends  of  the  Prices  Cwrrmi, 
the  ablest  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  world. — £d.] 

In  order  to  arrive  as  near  as  possible  to  the  true  population  of  New 
Orleans,  I  have  made  the  following  estimate,  viz:  there  are  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  5837  dwelling  houses,  which,  being  multiplied  by  six  and 
a  half  persons  to  each  house,  produces  37,930;  but,  taking  the  number 
of  boarding  houses  into  consideration,  40,000  would  be  more  like  the 
truth. 
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The  population  is  fast  increasing  by  accessions  from  all  the  States  in 
the  Union,  and  from  alniost  every  kingdom  in  Europe. 

The  places  of  worship  are,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  built  in  1794,  a 
large  brick  building  about  seventy  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty in  depth,  covered  with  a  coat  of  white  plastering,  and  ornamented  in 
front  with  a  steeple  (surmounted  with  a  gilt  cross),  in  which  is  a 
striking  town  clock  and  bells.  At  the  front  corners  of  the  building,  on 
each  side  of  the  steeple,  are  turrets  surmounted  with  cupolas.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  an  organ,  and  the  interior  is  handsomely  decorated  with 
appropriate  paintings  and  ornaments.  In  this  church  the  victory  over 
the  British  is  annually  commemorated,  by  Ts  Defim,  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary. On  one  side  of  the  church  is  the  City  Hall,  and  on  the  other  the 
Presbytere,  two  buildings  with  handsome  and  uniform  fronts.  These 
are  situated  in  Chartres  street,  opposite  the  elegant  public  square,  called 
"The  Place  of  Arms;"  occupying  the  whole  front  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Ann  streets,  and  forming  together  a  very  handsome  and  pleasing 
aspect,  particularly  from  the  lev^,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  Ihe  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  P^uns  is  neatly  decorated,- 
and  is  situated  in  Ursuline  street,  below  Lev^  street.  There  is  a  small 
frame  Catholic  chapel  in  Delor  street,  below  Tchoupitouias  street. 
The  Episcopal  church,  built  1816,  is  a  neat  brick  octagon  building, 
with  a  cupola,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.  It 
is  providod  with  an  organ,  and  in  the  yard  is  a  monument  of  marble, 
with  the  following  inscription .  '<  The  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  to  testify 
their  respect  for  the  virtues  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  late  governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory,  1818.'' 
The  Presbyterian  church,  a  very  handsome  brick  building,  with  a 
QotKic  front,  situated  in  the  suburb  St.  Mary,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Charles 
and  Qravier  streets,  has  a  belfry  in  which  is  a  striking  town  clock,  and 
is  provided  with  an  organ.  The  Baptist  congregation  h6ld  their  meet- 
ings in  the  school' house  in  Burgundy  street  below  Canal  street;  in 
which  place  the  Methodists  likewise  assemble.  There  are  five  burying 
grounds,  containing  many  handsome  monuments  and  tombs. 

No  place,  comparatively  speaking,  is  better  provided  with  the  means 
of  education.  It  is  a  treasure  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  various  establishments  will  elucidate.  The  New 
Orleans  College  is  a  large  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Bayou  and 
St.  Claude  streets,  where  the  various  branches  of  education,  common  to 
such  institutions,  are  taughL  There  is  a  very  respectable  academy  on 
the  lev^e,  two  miles  below  town,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ber- 
trand  Martial,  and  several  other  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  where  sixty  boys  receive  the  benefit  of  their  united  labors.  An 
excellent  academy  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hull,  2  Bourbon^ 
below  Canal  street.  Four  schools  on  the  very  excellent  plan  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  one  of  which,  77  Chartres  street,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Portier,  is  an  academy,  with  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty boys.  A  large  brick  school  in  Magazine  street,  under  the  direction 
of  Frangois  F.  Lofont.  One,  for  young  ladies,  27  Conti  street,  is  very 
respectabla  And  one  for  colored  boys  and  girls.  There  is  an  academy 
for  young  ladies  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  where  about  sixty 
scholars  receive  tho  most  accomplished  education,  with  ihe  exertion  of 
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dancing.  Twenty-five  orphans  are  supported  and  educated  gratis,  in  a 
separate  apattment;  and  as  many  poor  day  scholars  are  admitted  as  ap- 
ply. Likewise  seFerml  other  highly  respectable  academies,  and  forty- 
eight  common  schools,  some  of  which  are  for  persons  of  color. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  besides  those  before  noticed,  are  the 
City  Hall,  or  Principal,  with  a  front  on  Chartres  street  of  one  hundred 
and'  eight  feet,  built  in  1795;  in  which  are  the  city  council  chamber, 
city  offices,  and  city  guard.  The  city  and  State  prisons  are  situated  on 
St.  Peter  Street,  in  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  City  Hall.  The  Pret- 
bytere,  with  a  front  on  Cond^  street  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet, 
baih  1813,  in  which  for  the  present  the  Supreme,  District  and  Parish 
Courts,  hold  their  sessions.  The  Government  House,  bnilt  1761, 
where  the  Legislature  meets,  and  in  which  is  the  treasurer's  office  and 
the  Orleans  Library,  of  about  six  thousand  volumes.  The  Custom 
House  is  a  spacious  plain  brick  building,  with  a  coating  of  white  plas- 
ter, situated  on  the  lev6e,  where,  besides  the  offices  connected  with  the 
customs,  are  the  U.  6.  District  Court  room  and  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict clerk,  attorney,  marshal  and  land.  The  Charity  Hospital,  Canal 
street,  is  a  large  building  erected  in  1815.  The  Ursuline  Convent,  bnilt 
1733.  The  New  Orleans  College,  built  1812.  The  Market  House  is 
a  neat  building,  situated  on  the  lev^,  near  the  Place  of  Anns,  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  stalls,  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  was 
erected  in  1813.  The  Orleans  Theater,  with  Davis's  Hotel,  and  the 
Orleans  Ball-room,  is  a  considerable  pile  of  brick  bnildings,  first  erected 
in  IS  13,  destroyed  by  fire  1815,  rebuilt  and  finished  with  a  very  hand- 
some front  and  interior  decorations  1816.  There  are  dramatic  perform- 
ances here  almost  every  night  throughout  the  year,  by  full  and  respec- 
table French  and  English  companies,  who  play  alternately.  The  St 
Philip  street  Theater,  a  neat  brick  building  with  a  handsome  interior, 
was  erected  1810,  and  is  likewise  performed  in  by  English  and  French 
companies.  It  was  altered  and  used  last  winter,  for  a  short  time,  by 
JVlr.  Pepin's  company  of  equestrians.  A  new  frame  Circus,  seventy-five 
by  eighty  feet,  building  for  Mr.  Pepin,  was  nearly  finished  when  it  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  by  a  whirlwind  of  April  26th  of  this  year:  there  is 
no  doubt  but  it  will  soon  be  rebuilt. 

The  public  expectation,  for  a  long  time  manifested,  for  an  American 
theater,  in  that  part  of  the  town  chiefly  inhabited  by  that  population,  will 
soon  be  realized.  Mr.  Caldwell  (the  manager  of  the  American  theater) 
has  purchased  ground  between  Gravier  and  Poydrass  streets,  liberal 
subscriptions  have  been  made,  and  it  is  said  the  foundation  of  a  large 
and  elegant  edifice,  to  be  styled  the  American  Theater,  will  be  laid  in 
June  next.  A  new  brick  market  house,  forty-two  feet  in  width,  by  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  is  to  be  buih  imme- 
diately on  the  upper  end  of  the  fiatture,  between  St.  Joseph  and  Delor 
streets.  A  new  and  handsome  brick  building  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
comer  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  streets,  fer  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
courts  and  public  offices  of  this  parish.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  a 
com  and  vegetable  market.  The  State  Bank  is  a  neat  brick  building 
with  a  coat  of  white  plasterinsf ;  and  there  are  two  other  banks,  kept  in 
buildings  that  were  formerly  dwellings,  altered  for  their  receptiao.  The 
Louisiana  Intarance  Office  is  a  smaJi  but  neat  hrick  biiildii^    Tliare 
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is  a  U.  S.  Navyyard  and  storea,  a  Marine  Barracks,  quarter-master's 
stores,  and  an  Ordnance  Arsenal,  with  a  great  number  of  mounted  field 
and  battering  cannon,  mortars,  shells,  balls  and  other  implements  of  war. 
There  are  five  good-looking  buildings,  erected  exclusively  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  difierenl  lodges  of  freemasons,  all  of  which  are  com- 
modious. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Morgan  followed  Mr.  Rillieux,  in  the  important  expe- 
riment of  improving  the  highways,  by  paving  Gravier  street  with  p^'bble 
stone,  between  Tcboupitoulas  and  Magazine  streets ;  which  was  so  well 
executed  as  to  stand  the  test  of  some  years,  and  has  convinced  every 
thinking  person  of  its  utility.  The  present  corporation  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  and  all  strangers  who  visit  it,  for 
the  great  exertions  they  have  used  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
•dd  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  by  paving  the 
streets.  This  year  the  general  paving  of  the  city  was  commenced,  and 
alreadyjihe  whole  of  Chartres  street  and  parts  of  Cond^,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Ann  streets,  are  finished  in  the  most  substantial  and  workman-like  man- 
ner, with  curbstones  and  raised  side  walks.  It  is  contemplated  to  pro- 
gress in  the  paving  annually,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  persons  to  bring 
paving  stone  in  their  vessels  as  ballast  from  the  eastern  cities,  the  follow- 
ing notice  was  published  by  the  corporation:  "Resolved,  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  be  authorized  to  pay  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  ton  for  good  paving  stone,  from  the  first  of  May,  1822,  until 
the  first  of  May,  1823,  and  to  receive  the  said  stones  on  the  decks  of  the 
ships  having  the  same  on  board." 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  about  8 130,000,  which  sum 
is  employed  in  the  necessary  expenses  and  improvements  of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1821,  the  following  amount  of  tonnage  from  foreign 
countries  was  entered.  American,  51,458  tons;  British,  16,216 ;  French, 
11S6;  Spanish,  551;  Dutch,  383;  Hanseatic,  2,139;  Danish,  1,962; 
Swedish,  559;  Hanovarian,  288 — making  a  total  of  74,742  tons. 

During  the  same  year  the  following  amount  of  tonnage  was  cleared  : 
Tonnage  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  45,181 ;  of  foreign  ves- 
sels, 21,407  ;  of  American  vessels  in  coasting  trade,  71,158 — making  a 
total  of  137,746  tons. 

Value  of  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
exported  from  New  Orleans  in  the  following  years:  1815, 89,749.253; 
1816,88,773,379;  J 817,  813.501,036;  1818,  816,771,711;  1819,812,- 
637,079;  and  1820,811,961,067. 

In  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1S17, 1,500  fiat  boats  and  500  barges^ 
4kc.,  came  down  the  Mississippi  to  this  pl.ice,  loaded  with  produce. 

The  foUowiug  statement  will  bIiow  the  arrivals  of  loaded  steam  boats,  barges^ 
keel  and  flat  boats,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  1821,  from  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  together  with  the  amount  of  wharfage  or  levee  duty,  paid  to  the  city  cor 
poratiou. 

Sl«»ainboata.       Barget  and  Keeto.  Flat  Roatf.  Leve^  Pnty. 

January, 34 23 36 t«84 

February, 36 19 57 801 

March, 34 40 80 966 

April,.. . ; 37 14 86 1513 

May, 28 15 122 1677 

June,. 91 .11 32 712 
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July, 14 6 6 375 

August. 8 1 6 234 

Septerafber, 6 0 1 140 

October, 13 6 6 211 

November, 18 12 7 335 

December, 38 27 2 634 


Totak,287  174  441  $8272 

Each  loaded  flat  boat  pays  a  duty  of  $6;  boats  or  barges  seventy  feet 
or  more  in  lengthj  $10 ;  and  boats  or  barges  less  than  seventy  feet,  and 
keel  boats  or  raft5,  ^3. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  number  of  barges,  keels,  flat  boats  with 
cattle,  &c.,  and  rafts  of  timber  and  lumber,  stop  in  the  upper  suburbs, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  jurisdiction,  where  they  pay  no  lev^e  duty. 
Cattle  boats  are  not  allowed  to  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  city.  It  it 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  barges,  keel  and  flat  boats,  diminish  in  the 
ratio  that  the  steam  boats  increase. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  production  which  arrived  at 
Kew  Orleans  in  one  vear,  ending  October  Ist,  lol7 ;  together  with  some  arti- 
marked  thus*,  brougnt  the  latter  end  of  1821,  and  the  first  part  of  1822,  as 
published  in  the  OommerciaJ  Report,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Lorrain. 

7.000 


Apples, barrels 

Bacon  and  Hams, cwt  18,000 

Bagging  (cotton;, pieces  2,500 

Bark,  quercitron, nhds.  800 

♦Beans, barrels  308 

*Beef,  smoaked, cwt  1,501 

Beef, barrelB  4,001 

Beer  and  porter, "  300 

♦Brooms, dozen  259 

♦Bufl^o  robes, packs  15 

Butter, kegs,  etc.  1,800 

Candles, boxes  150 

Cider, barrels  500 

Cotton, bales  65,000 

♦Cotton, "  126,216 

Cordage, coils  4,300 

Com, bushels  140,000 


5,000  I  Lead, 


owt. 


Corn -meal, barrels 

♦Deer-skins, 

•Eggs, barrels 

•Flax-seed, tierces 

♦Feathers, bags 


4,000 
7,816 
45 
195 

18 


Flour, barrels  190,000 

1,200 

770 

46 

200 

6,000 

18,047 


OioHeug,, 

♦Gla«*s, .boxes 

Hay, tons 

Hejnpen  yarns, reels 

Hides, sides 

•Horns, 


Lead  shot, do.  600 

♦Linseed  Oil, barrels        446 

^^olasses, .aalls.  1,000,000 

Oats, barrels      4,009 

Onions, "  356 

Paper reams  400 

♦Pecans, barrels         595 

♦Patent  balances, sets  26 

Peltries, packs        3,550 

Pitch, barrels      3,000 

Pork, "  22,000 

Potatoes, bushels     5,000 

Rice, barrels     12,000 

♦Sausages, kegs  259 

Skins,  bear. pieces,      3,000 

Soap, boxes        2,500 

Staves, M.  125 

Sugar, hhds.      20,000 

Taffia, gallons  400,000 

Tallow, cwt.  200 

Tar, barrels      8,000 

Tobacco, hhds.      28,000 

carrots,    10,000 

manf'dcwt.    1,504 

♦Venison  hams, 2,400' 

Wax,  bees, cwt.  300 

Wheat, bushels   95,000 

Whisky, gallons  250,000 


Lard, bbls.  A  kegs  4,(K)0 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  renders  the  political  and  moral  pic- 
ture of  ihis  country  peculiarly  distinctivt\  is,  that  almost  the  total  of  the 
production  of  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  must  flow  to  one  comnoon 
oenier.  New  Orleuus  nlone  will  be  forever,  as  it  is  now,  the  mii^hty 
mart  of  the  merchandise  and  produce  brought  from,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand rivers.    Unless  prevented  by  some  great  accident  in  human  nfiliird) 
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this  rapidly  increasing  city  will,  in  no  very  distant  time,  leave  the  em- 
poria  of  the  Eastern  world  far  behind.  With  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  the  left,  Mexico  on  the  right,  Havanna  in 
front,  and  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  rear;  no  such 
position  for  the  accumulation  and  perpetuity  of  wealth  and  power  ever 
existed. 

During  the  Spanish  government,  Baron  Carondelet,*  commenced  a 
work  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Bayou  or  river  (if  we  may  so  term 
it)  St.  John,  in  nearly  a  direct  line  with  Orleans  street,  the  center  street 
of  the  city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  draining  the  city.  After  digging 
a  ditch  about  two  miles  in  length,  he  then  stopped  and  commenced  what 
is  now  the  Basin,  which  was  a  large  shallow  pond  intended  as  a  reser- 
voir. To  carry  on  this  work,  the  citizens  were  generally  taxed,  and 
those  who  owned  slaves  obligated  to  give  their  labor  a  part  of  each 
week. 

'About  two  years  after  this  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  our  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens  foresaw  that 
in  time  this  canal  must  become  of  considerable  importance  and  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  opening  it.  Consequently  a  subscription  was  opened  and 
filled,  and  on  the  3d  July,  1815,  the  legislative  council  and  governor  of 
the  Territory  granted  them  a  charter,  under  the  restriction  that  there 
must  at  all  tides,  never  be  less  than  three  feet  water,  and  when  they  de- 
rived fifty  per  cent  on  their  expenditures,  then  the  whole  was  to  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  good.  This  charter  was  recognized 
and  acknowledged  by  the  General  Government,  who  made  some  smaU 
donations  of  spots  of  ground  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  intentions 
into  effect,  and  erected  a  small  and  convenient  light-house  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bayou,  to  facilitate  the  object.  The  company  undertook  the 
arduous  and  expensive  task,  and  after  several  years  labor,  they  opened 
the  Bayou  and  removed  the  sand  bar6,  stumps,  and  all  other  obstruc- 
tions so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  considerable  draught,  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Bayou  St  John.  When  this  was  completed  they  levied  a  tax  of 
sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  on  all  vessels,  with  the  following 
exceptions,  viz:  all  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
powers,  fishing  smacks,  and  all  vessels  bringing  articles  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  city,  such  as  sand  to  pave  the  city,  etc.  On  all  vessels 
used  as  lighters  to  those  drawing  too  much  water  for  the  navigation, 
and  all  those  bringing  firewood,  or  carrying  the  mail,  only  half  dues 
were  demanded.  During  this  period  there  were  several  contracts  made 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  to  the  city,  and  for  making  a 
Basin  for  the  reception  and  convenience  of  the  trade;  but  the  local 
situation  of  the  country  caused  the  contractors  to  repent  their  bargains: 
they  failed  in  their  calculations,  which  finally  determined  them  to  aban- 
don tlie  work  altogether.  But  this  did  not  dishearten  the  few  stockhold- 
ers who  still  persisted  in  carrying  on  this  laudable  improvement ; 
althou^^h  a  large  number  withdrew,  others  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and  in 
several  instances,  what  ihey  had  paid  in,  actually  made  a  present  of  to 
those  who  would  receive  it,  considering  the  stock  good  for  nothing. 

In  May,  1817,  Mr.  De  la  Croix,  the  last  undertaker,  announced  to 

*  From  whom  it  takes  its  name 
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the  company  the  completion  of  the  canal  and  Basin,  and  that  the  MvSjgfa- 
tion  was  open  ]  they  consequently  gave  notice  to  the  owners  and  mas- 
ters of  vessels,  who  w)3re  much  rejoiced  and  delighted  in  consequence 
of  the  saving  ii  would  be  to  them :  for,  exclusive  of  the  hazaiti  and 
damage  then  sustained  by  land  transportation  of  dry  goods,  crockery 
and  every  article  subject  to  injure  by  jolting,  the  road  was  frequently 
so  bad  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  at  such  times  it  was  considered  a 
great  favor  to  get  hauling  done  even  at  the  extravagant  price  of  one  dollar 
per  barrel  The  company  then  increased  the  toll  to  one  dollar  twenty- 
nve  cents  per  ton,  to  remunerate  them  for  their  expenditures.  After 
contending  with  almost  insupportable  difficulties,  during  ten  or  twelve 
years,  they  have  succeeded  in  their  grand  design,  have  expended  up- 
ward of  9300,000,  and  given  us  a  fine  convenient  harbor,  where  we 
find  a  rich  commerce,  increasing  annually  at  least  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  where  there  was  formerly  a  filthy  ditch  and  noisy  frog  pond,  we 
find  a  beautiful  canal,  with  a  good  road  and  walks  on  each  side,  with 
gutters  to  drain  off  the  water,  and  a  large  and  secure  basin  where  ves- 
sels can  lie  in  perfect  safety  at  all  seasons:  vessels  make  three  and  four 
trips  where  formerly  they  made  but  one,  and  with  less  expense,  having 
no  lighters  to  pay.  There  is  an  excellent  road,  nearly  completed,  from 
the  village  to  the  Fort  St  John,  thereby  giving  every  facility  to  the 
commerce,  as  the  vessels  can  be  propelled  by  manual  or  animal  strength 
in  adverse  winds  or  tides,  and  at  the  town  of  Bayou  St.  John  is  erected 
a  convenient  horizontal  draw-bridge,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  residing  on  the  other  side. 

The  company  is  now  engaged  in  deepening  the  navigation,  so  as  to 
admit  ves^ls  of  a  larger  class,  by  means  of  a  mud  machine,  which 
they  have  got  into  operation  at  considerable  expense,  for  which  they 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  amply  re- 
mtrnerated. 

The  Basin  Carondelet  is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  city.  Tod- 
louse  street  leading  immediately  to  its  center.  The  canal  is  two  EngKsb 
miles  in  length,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  having  three* 
half  moons  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  passing  each  other,  and  from 
three  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  being  never  less  and 
often  more,  according  to  the  tides,  which  are  altogether  governed  by 
the  wind.  It  is  four  and  a  half  or  dve  miles  from  the  canal,  down  the 
river  or  Bayou  St.  John,  to  its  confluence  with  Lake  Ponchartrain,  where 
the  wafer  is  dammed  in,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  lake  shore,  by 
an  expensive  work  of  large  timber,  forming  a  channel'  of  forty  or  hfty 
feet  in  breadth:  at  the  end  of  this  work  is  situated  the  light-house  above 
mentioned,  which  renders  the  navigation  more  certain.  From  this  point 
the  vessels  commence  their  voyages  to  the  difl^erent  parts  of  the  world. 
We  frcqaently  see  in  the  basin  from  seventy  to  eighty  sail,  of  from  five- 
hundrea  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  barrels,  from  the  West  Indies,  the 
northern  States,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Covington  and  Modisonville,  and 
we  anticipate,  fiom  the  great  increase  in  population  of  the  Floridas,  to 
see  this  trade  double  if  not  treble  its  present  tonnage.  This  being  a  port 
of  delivery,  is  superintended  by  a  surveyor,  and  two  temporary  inspect- 
ors, to  see  that  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  are  properly  main- 
tained and  respected. 
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By  this  canal  is  brought,  cotton,  tobacco,  lumber,  wood,  lime,  brick, 
tar,  pitch,  bark,  sand,  oysters,  marketing  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
articles.  A  great  number  of  Indians  come  up  by  this  route  to  New 
Orleans  with  their  furs  and  peltries,  which  they  trade  for  such  necessaries 
as  they  stand  in  need  of. 

The  Marigny  Canal  commences  in  Champs  Elys^es  street,  near  the 
river,  and  runs  to  the  Bayou  St.  John,  a  distance  of  three  and  two-thirds 
miles,  and  when  properly  finished,  will  be  fifty  feet  wide  half  way,  and 
thirty  feet  the  remaincfer.  If  this  canal  was  completed  and  a  basin  dug 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  Fort  St.  Charles,  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  would  be  much  improved. 

The  Charity  Hospital  is  situated  in  Canal  street,  and  consists  of  two 
large  white  buildings,  having  a  number  of  convenient  apartments,  which 
are  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  lot  on  which  these  buildings  stand, 
embraces  the  whole  square  between  Canal  and  Common  and  Baronne 
and  St.  Philip  streets.  About  1,300  males  and  females  were  admitted 
during  the  year  1821,  and  130  persons  have  been  in  at  one  time.  Sick 
persons,  wishing  admission,  must  apply  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  any 
one  of  the  administrators.  There  are  besides  the  above^  the  Marine 
and  Naval  Hospitals,  and  a  private  Hospital. 

The  spacious  streets  which  bound  the  city,  i  e..  Canal,  Rampart,  and 
Esplanade  streets  and  the  Lev^e,  have  lately  been  planted  with  four 
rows  of  the  Sycamore  or  butter-wood  tree,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  afilbrd  a  fine  shade,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  city,  and 
present  one  of  the  most  elegant  promenades  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  large  public  squares,  one  of  which,  7^e  Place  of 
Arms,  three-hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  Liev^  by  three-hundred  and  thirty 
in  depth  to  Chartres  street,  is  very  handsome,  being  planted  with  trees, 
and  inclosed  with  an  iron  palisade,  having  beautifully  ornamented  gate- 
ways of  the  same  metal.  The  Circus  Public  Squart,  is  planted  with 
trees  and  inclosed,  and  is  very  noted  on  account  of  its  being  the  place 
where  the  Congo  and  other  negroes  dance^  carouse  and  debauch  on  the 
Sabbath^  to  the  great  injury  of  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation:  it 
is  a  foolish  custom  that  elicits  the  ridicule  of  most  respectable  persons 
who  visit  the  city ;  but  if  it  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  abolish  the 
practice  entirely,  surely  they  could  be  ordered  to  assemble  at  some  place 
more  distant  from  the  houses,  by  which  means  the  evil  would  be 
measurably  remedied.  It  is  contemplated  to  open  Esplanade  street, 
from  Rampart  street  to  the  Bayou  St  John,  which  will  be  a  very  band- 
some  and  convenient  improvement 

The  wells  are  generally  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  the  water 
in  them  is  clear,  free  from  salt,  but  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  unfit  for 
drinking  or  washing;  of  clothes.  Drinking  water,  and  that  used  for 
cooking  and  the  washing  of  clothes,  is  taken  from  the  river,  carried 
through  the  city  for  sale,  in  hogsheads  on  carts,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of 
four  buckets  for  six  and  one- fourth  cents  or  fifty  cents  per  hogshead. 
The  water  for  drinking  is  either  filtered  through  a  porous  stone  or  is 
placed  in  a  large  jar,  and  cleared  by  alum,  d&c.  The  water  is  consid- 
ered wholesome. 

New-Orleans,  destined,  from  its  topography,  its  mildness  of  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  inevitable  connection  with  sundry  States  in  the 
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rear,  to  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  Western  World,  is  iarely  de- 
serving of  every  aid  in  developing  her  natural  resources.  The  immenss 
revenue  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  the  commmerce  of  New-Ot- 
leans,  lays  the  General  Government  under  great  obligations  to  protect  it 
It  is  the  most  exposed  and  important  section  of  the  Union.  The  most  im- 
portant fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the  country  have  been  commenced, 
which,  when  completed,  will  render  us  secure  from  foreign  invasion. 

The  population  was  much  increased  by  the  unfortunate  French  emi- 
grants from  St.  Domingo,  and  afterward,  in  1809,  by  those  who  weie 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  the  number  of  about 
10,000.  The  population  is  much  mixed,  consisting  of  foreign  and  na- 
tive French ;  Americans  born  in  the  State  and  from  every  Suite  of  the 
Union ;  a  few  Spaniards,  and  foreigners  from  almost  every  nation :  con- 
sequently the  society  is  much  diversified,  and  there  is  no  general  fixed 
character.  There  is  a  great  '<  confusion  of.  tongues^"  hnd  on  the  Lev^Oi 
during  a  busy  day,  can  be  seen  people  of  every  grade,  color  and  con- 
dition :  in  short  it  is  a  world  in  miniature. 

Much  distortation  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  is  not  yet  eradicated  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  respecting  public  manners  and  mo- 
rals in  New  Orleans.  Divested  of  pre-conceived  idoas  on  the  subject, 
an  observing  man  will  find  little  to  condemn  in  New- Orleans,  more 
than  other  commercial  cities;  and  will  find  that  noble  distinction  of  all 
active  communities — acuteness  of  conception,  urbanity  of  manners,  and 
polished  exterior.  There  are  few  places  where  human  life  can  be  eOf 
joyed  with  more  pleasure,  or  employed  to  more  pecuniary  profit 

It  is  intended  to  build  a  spacious  State-prison  or  Penitentiary,  just 
below  the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olivier's  rum.  distillery,  and 
facing  the  river:  toward  the  completion  of  this  necessary  building,  the 
Legislature  have  voted  8250,000.  A  large  powder  magazine  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  city, 
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Agreeably  with  our  annual  custom,  we  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Review* 
for  pre8ervation,  the  statistics  of  New  Orleans  trade.  The  previous  volumes  of 
the  Keview  will  be  advantageously  consulted  upon  the  same  g^eral  subject 

RteeiptM  from  Interior,  1845-1849. 

1846-7. 

39612 

36932 


Valut  Reteipio  1848-9. 


AiTiCLBf.  1848-9. 

Apples, bbit  54987 

Bacon,  aMl.,.e«ikt,ltc.  32U56 

Bacon, ....  bblt  it.  boxen  321 56 

Baoon  Bamf,  >..*bbdt  19H31 

Bacon  in  bulk IN  SI 7000 

BagRiiiK pieeeii  72941 

Bale  Rope colla  93322 

BeanR, bblt  13157 

Butler, kefft  57972 

Butter, bbtii  2144 

Beeswax, bils  481 

ileef,..bhlR.  and  tierces  80590 

Beef,  dried, lbs  20300 

Buffalo  Robes,  . .  parks  S3 

La  and  Mi.,.bal«s  811205 

2:       Lake, bales  15781 

O       N.  Ala  &  Ten.  do  217078 

E-  i  Arkansas do  46733 

H    1  MoMIe do  35164 

O      FloritU do  5065 

'^  (.Texas do  11356 


1847-8. 
39S18 
45119 


18539 
381140 
77682 
74325 
S0485 
45SI3 

]ir>6 

698 

50260 

56100 

14 

883144 

13734 

227561 

64294 

10857 

4208 

10007 


14518 

425163 

609S2 

56201 

84536 

61384 

872 

1109 

539H8 

49000 

55 

453842 

4356 

snsos 

35279 

16379 

16066 

2345 


AlTICLtS. 

Apples bbls 

Bacon, 

Bacon*    boxes 

Bacon — Hants,  •  •  >  • 
Bacon,  In  bulk, .... 
Bagging,  . .  > .  pieces 


00 


40  00 
25  00 
45  (K) 
5 
16  00 


VALOt. 

Dollank 

174961 

]S8S«4S 

803960 

892395 

10850 

1167<56«/ 


Bale  Rope,  ....colls  12  00     1119864|^ 


Beans bbls  3  00 

Butter. 5  00 

Builer bbls  20  00 

Beeswax, bbls  40  00 

Beef; bbls  II  00 

Beef, tierces  15  5l) 

Beef,  dried llis  7 

Buffalo  Robei,  p*cks  70  00 
Cotton,  ... 


39471 

8^866 

42880 

19240 

4892US 

55981S 

1491 

1616;/ 

bales  27  Oa  30844314  V. 

Corn  Meal, bbls     2  50        30243  ' 

Corn, bbls         45       1334)70 

Corn sacks     1  05     1790394 

Clieeee, boxes     S  00       168867 

Candles, boxee     4  50      127689/ 
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Corn  Meal bhit  1S097 

Corn  In  ear*. Milt  995711 

Corn,  Mhclled Mckt  ]7U6312 

Ch4M'M> boxes  54287 

Candles, boxes  28362 

Ciller bhii  1189 

CoaJ.  weetern,....libla  315000 

Dried  Peacliea, ....  bbia  469 

Dried  Apples,   ....hbis  2495 

Flaxseed, tierces  1J88 

Flour, bbls  1013177 

Furs boxes  |2 

Furs, bondles  186 

Feaihers ba«s  3939 

Hcoip,    balM  19856 

HWes, 3057tl 

lUf bales  54941 

Iron,  pi;,... ......  ions  413 

Lard hhds  790 

T««rd,  ....tierces  A bhis  214362 

Lard kegs  375489 

Lime,  western,....  bills  10410 

Lead pigs  508557 

Lead,  bar kefcs  919 

Lead,  tvhlte kegs  7795 

Molas«e«, bMs  155607 

Gals bbls  A  sacks  266559 

Onions bbls  6896 

OU,  linxeed bbls  1409 

Oil,  cantor, bbls  2628 

on,  lard bbls  8842 

Plekley kegs  A  l»bls  6J9 

Potatoes bMs  140116 

Pork tiercrs  A  bl)ls  55<l643 

Pork, boxes  18279 

Pork hlids  18409 

Pork,  in  bulk lbs  1087 JC80 

Porter  and  A  le. . . . .  bMs  1 8:18 

Packing  Yarn r^ls  9511 

Bkins,  Deer, ....  packs  1301 

Shot ke^s  4377 

Fagar bbds  125592 

Pucar bMs  5879 

Boap, boxes  65i0 

Shingles 80l!00 

8uvs», 3800001) 

Tallow bills  10633 

Tobac*  o,  leaf. ...  hhds  52355 

Toba<-ro,  chew,  ..kegs  2S13 

Tobacro bales  33 

Twinn bundles  9067 

Whisky libls  195029 

Window  Glass,  ..boxes  575 

Wheat, . .  .Iibis  A  sacks  938911 


47543 

509583 

1083465 

52362 

16750 

344 

390000 

385 

1173 

4393 

706958 

91 

r390 

2594 

21584 

47662 

61934 

701 

459 

916031 

30S661 

14990 

606866 

787 

6803 

159460 

467217 

7960 

2327 

1199 

5401 

505 

'    151861 

oODWfU 


88159 

619756 

23«65I0 

57499 

8496 

477 

356500 

S009 

5761 

9«)2 

1617675 

75 

25.1 

349il 

60238 

9R342 

95231 

1151 

143 

117077 

275076 

5994 

650129 

1291 

11686 

91710 

588337 

7185 

3637 

1439 

9573 

648 

149888 

306170 


14901  9452 
13564430  8450700 

3499  1363 

3333  2193 

1361  1784 

5S258  3992 

128112  82011 


5580 

60000 

90001109 

4357 

65K82 

6390 

118 

9264 

135333 

4260 

149181 


4361 
147000 

soooooe 

6658 
555K8 
3930 
1001 
12R5 

1-26553 
3805 

833649  I 


Cider, bbli    3  00  3567 

Coal, bbls        50  157500/ 

Apples  A  Peaches**     9  50  7400 

Feathers hsfs  95  00  98475 

Flaxseed,.. ..llerees    9  00  19698 

Floor, bMs    4  50  4559206 

Purr, 300000  1 

Hemp bales  92  00  436832 

Hides 125  38212 

Hay, bales    3  00  162723 

Iron,  pig, tons  30  00  1S390 

Urd hhds  60  00  47409 

Lard bbls  A  tea  18  00  3858516 

Lard kegs     3  50  100419T 

leather,  ...bundles  25  GO  99400 

Lime bbls    1  56  15601 

Uad, pigs    3  00  1525671 

Lead,  bar 18  00  ITtXIS 

Molasfes,... gallons       16  2288009 

Oals, 80  213247 

Onions .bills    2  00  13796 

Oil.  linseed Iibis  25  00  35295 

Oil,  castor,  ....  bbls  60  00  157680 

Oil,  Urd, bbls  94  00  219206 

Potatoes,. bbls    2  50  365990 

Pork bbls    9  50  5231106 

Pork, boxes  SO  00  365580 

Pork hhds  40  00  7J9960 

Pork, In  bulk.    ..lbs        3f  985263 

Porter  and  Ale,  bbls    8  00  14704  ^■ 

Parkhif  Yarn,  reels    8  00  17688  - 

Skins,  Deer,.. packs  25  00  32525 

Skins,  Bear, . .  par  ks  1 5  00  190 

Shot kefs  20  tlO  87540 

Boap, boxes     3  00  19560 

BUTes, M  40  00  1520Q0 

Sugar hhds  40  00  8800000 

Bpanifih  Moss,  bales    6  00  11532 

Tallow bMs    9100  223069 

TbhMco,  leaf,  hh^  70  00  3103450  • 

Tobacco,  sirlps,bhds    |100  800080 

Tobacco,  kfs  A  bxa   15  00  34795    ■ 

Tobacco bales    3  50  U5  ' 

Twine 15  00  3»«»  "^ 

VInerar, bbls    5  00  181 

Whisky bbls    7  00  875903  ^ 

Window  GiBss,  bxe    5  00  2875  ( 

Wlieat,  bbls  A  seeks    2  00  477822 

Other  articles.. 6000000 


Total  value—Dollars,....  819896H2 
ToUl  in  1847-48..  79779151 
Total  In  1846-47..  900J:)2S6 
Total  III  1845-46..  77193464 


EZPOBTB  PEOTISlOim,   1848-9,  XKW   ORLXA3C8   .'iVCLUDIXO  TBOSS  TO  MOBILE). 

Flour,       Pork,    Rarnn,      Lard,     Reef,    l^rad.    Whisky,  Corn, 
'O*"-  bills.  bhl^.      h'ids         kegs.      bbls.       pigs.        bbls.       sarks. 

New  York, 174^98  230487  29971  402149    9192  290949    8100  20.5263 

Bwton 3a'i563  129628  U1249  347390  11709  1477H9    21 11  62167 

Philadelphia, 14837    21726    5125  39769    1068   44237      590  2654 

Baltiniunt, 10   28645    4200  61762   1717     4044    2891 

CharU'st<in 4086     1754    3502  5988       60       160    7065  900 

Oth«r  coastwise  ports,  62025     8661  10759  107.T7    2974         50  32634  46277 

Cula 710      1682     870    1.31847      195      2596 

Othi-r  foreign  porttf,  ..218211    53467    2526  250049  33143     2412       821147004 

Total, 778370  466050  67902  1249601  G0058  469641  53473  1466861 
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THE  FORMER  AND   PRESENT  TIKES 


EXPORT  COTTOX   (BALES) — ^SfEW   ORLEANS* — 1839   TO  31ot  AUOVBT,  1849. 

TO                  1849.      1848.    1847.      1846.    1845.     1844.  1843.     1842.  1841.    180. 

Liverpool, 603455   619817  36781U   511^33  5'^9G73  488817  624681  393990  396010  439941 

London 303                      48         159      2025       518  61         38  304       113 

Olangowac  Greenock    27533     27996    10598     17893    36213    21265  35S3r  15574  20415    26609 

Co«re8,Falcnouth,ftc.    11237       6270      6102       8134    17975    14893  15939    10740  9188    l3Sm 

Cork,  Belfaai,  Ice, .      2488                    8l0     14181                  21»  2926      1108  4393     45« 

Harre, 139910  123856    90103   146|.'>3  112995  107973  159658  161103  167277  906311 

Bordeaux 34-24       3178       330       2315      2314      1418  2861      2247     2807      6981 

MftrKillee, 11313       8859      3323       6806      7857      7462  9962    16992  21933    21981 

Naniz,Ceiie&Souea                 6275      1963       4254      1854     3127  8374     2930  1914 

Amsterdam, 1831                   2019      1253      1360  6393       581 

Rolierdam  ft  Oheai,     2659        304       593          53     2355       612  2173     29U7  709 

Bremen,   12137      8716     4369      3419     9211      2770  13308     6369  1706     lOM 

Antwerp,  &c., 24338     14170     2912       7838      7196      8499  17693      5209  2264      7S7 

Hamburg, 5321      7091      7466       3585     8123     3166  13664     5678  2983     6616 

OoueAburg, 7303      4887      4376       3tff7      1630       4m2  114       286  2793     2994 

Spaha  and  Gibraltar,    42823     32565    17705       1679       821  401         78  561      190B 

Havanua,  Mezlco,&c.  16328     25468     9376     29800    62083   33151  21177    12818  19002    30914 

Genoa,  TrieM^i,  &c.,    41614     45228    30542     62607    27201    19704  17662    10610  16801    25611 

China,    1490                              2353  43U3 

Other  foreign  porta, .      9301     13057     6579       8050     2267     1908  1342       174  90     lOM 

New  York 67611     67578    55187     74757    52880    82:44  48036-31213  55930    463M 

Boiton, 111534   143989    75546    111666    75367    72400  73891    64062  81626    54IMi 

Providenee.R.I^  ..       360      1566       470      5783         78       211  674     1910  3132     1611 

Fhiladelphia, 18486     16213    13382     13690      6784     6919  ^253     9846  5721      6I9| 

Baltimore, 4959     12328     7288       5507      3640     4698  3278      1703  4839 

Portsmouth, 5733     3491       2769      1063     4138  2658  902S 

Other  coastwise^rti       511       3132     1437        910     9423     3280  3000     3716  681 

Weftern  Staies,  . . .     23U0      15U0     2500       5000     6000     2609  9000     1722 

^mm^imm^m^^^         Wi^^^^^HM^^       ^^i^^H^i^^M*        ^m^t^^^^-^mu       ^^i^i^m^m^^      ^hhw^bmh^^W  ^^^m^m^^^^^^      ^^^MiBtf^^^  ^^^^im^^^^m     ^b^H^H^b^M 

Toul, 4167p03 1201897  724508  1034857  981616  895375  1088870  749267  82128B  9493» 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain 645018  654063  385368  662320  fl»833  527676  679438  421460  43Q9IO  604766 

France, 1M647  140968   95719   159518  125020  1199^0  180873  183272  163931  919411 

North  of  Europe,...    61062    50036   26297     28841    83033    I79i7  60382    21907  9836    23741 

t.  of  Europe4c  China  100765    104751    57623     84086    92438    52855  43343    23506  36364    57754 

Coastwise, 903811    -252039  159501   92UU82  148215  176958  134132    99832  160S47  122S66 

Toul 1167303  1201897  724508 1034857  934616  895375  1083870  749267  821988  949^ 


EXPORTS  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES,   NEW   ORLEANS    (UP  RIVER  SEOEPTXD). 


Iilils.    hlids.     bills. 

1532  1837  38892 

2232  410  14252 

6659 


1848-49. 
Whither  Exported,  g^^gar,        MoUutet, 

hhds. 

New  York, 44333 

Philadelphia 18749 

OharlcHton,  S.  C, 3726 

Savannah, 1661 

Providence  6i  Bristol,  R.  I. .   •  •  •  • 

Boston, 2420 

Baltimore, 10652 

Norfolk, \     ^c>oq 

Richmond  A  Petersb'g,  Va.5     ^^^ 

Alexandria,  D.  C, 528 

Mobile, 4549 

Apalachicola  <fc  Pensacola, . .   1363 

Other  ports, 220      316    250 


365 
20 

•  •   •   • 

964 
2991 

1204 


1463 
294 
316 


76 
77 


1096 

230 

2054 

9448 

7139 

748 
9120 
3601 

532 


Total, 94490  11381  2650  93771    89182  11942  11866  90638 


1847- 
Sugar. 
hhds.       hbl«. 

36053  2600 

19808  1512 

3355  539 

806  

3674   869 
11149  3258 

6888      861 


-48. 

Molattet, 
hhds.    bhit. 

5747  31235 

117  10871 
•••      6660 

118  2334 
1043  609 
1177  5067 
1522  12002 

7121 


230     112 

5310  1604  ••••  9645 

1738  426  ••••  3984 

171  273  2142  1015 


*  Since  making  up  our  statement  of  tbe  stocic  of  cotton  on  the  18ih  ultimo,  we  have  die. 
covered  some  omissions  whtct)  require  a  further  addition  to  our  rereipts,  and  also  to  our  ei- 
pons.  We  find  that  in  the  month  of  June  a  number  of  parcels  were  shipped  to  Mobile  (in  all* 
1693  dales)  to  load  a  ship  there  for  Havre,  and  that  of  this  quantity  only  three  hundred  bales 
were  cleared  at  our  Custom  House,  or  appeared  in  our  exports.  W(>  also  find  that  about  tno 
thousand  three  liundrcd  balei  have  been  taken  A-om  the  inarltet,  during  the  season,  for  Weal- 
ern  manufactories,  of  which  no  note  had  been  taken.  These  items  require  an  addition  to  oar 
receipts,  of  three  thousand  six  hundr^  and  ninatythree  lalet.  Wo  also  add  one  thonaand 
■is  hundred  and  nlnety-tbrea  l>alai  lo  Ofir  axporta  lo  Havra; 


•  •   •  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  •  • 
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EXPORT  TOBACCO   (BBOB.) — 1838-1849.— NSW  OWLKABB. 

TO  1849.    1848.    1847.-  184^;.    1845.     1844.    1843.    1842.    1841.    1640. 

Liverpool, 6120   8706   3374   8976   4947   8808   6788   6930    5252   3827 

London, 5362 10008   5173 12888    6475   8291    9851    7212   8732   4320 

01asgow<fc  Green 'k 

Cowes,  Fal'th,  <fec.  2535   1153    1148  2641    1131   542410798   6827    6681     992 

Cork,  Belfast,  Ac. : 

Hayre, 6998   2201    1159   2215   3514  4846   4648   4037   4224   3655 

Bordeaux, 1450     128     242    1067    1565   1156  2332   1004     814   1107 

MaTHcilles, 2192  2625   2096  1006   3934  5102  4665   1933   1774   1844 

|iant2,CetteJloueQ 

Amsterdam, 451       50   3775  2700   1138    • 

fiotterdam, Ghent,     •••       75     568   1104   1014     917   2933    1882 

Bremen, 4841   5252  4446   632812012   9602  7888   8997  4012  9464 

Antwerp,  <fec., .. .  1077    3371    1652  4294  3862^2178  5657    3690   1219   1090 

Hamburg 80     239     403     181     786  2303   1477   3401    1064   1465 

Gottenburg, 1041     945     949     943     909     734     963     946    1559     745 

&>aiu  &  Gibraltar,  5620   7692 11795   9843   6749 10681   4496  7204   4142  3843 

Hav.,  Mexico, <fec,  ••••     617    903   1601    1063     981    10^   1013 

Genoa,  Trieste,  <fec.  3845   3388  5046  2375  3001   1556   1760     550        2       44 

China, 

Other  for'gn  porta,  882  975  1008  298  794  1177  217  $16  667  343 

Kew  York, 7318  9573  5458  4848  6936  6960 10533  7090  7466  8132 

Boston, 1089  1619  2664  913  4938  2585  3650  2351  3109  2888 

Providence,  R.  I.,. 

Philadelphia,....  1426  1369  2779  1030  2536  1286  2845  936  2126  1963 

Baltimore, 885  200  301  427  478  1167  9433  208  517  219 

Portsmouth 

Other  c'stwisep'ts,  1?5  296  115  217  2145  1100  2194  225  987  482 
Western  States, . .  ••••  _111_'  **  "  "*•  "V*  "  "  '"  *  ••  •'  ••••  •  •  •  • 

Total, 52896  60364  50376  69045  68679  81949  8989168058  54667  40436 

EBCAPITULATIOir. 

Oreat  Britain,....  14017  19867  9695  9450512553  22593  2743790969  20665  9139 

France, 10640  4954  3497   4288   90131110411645  6974   6819   6606 

North  of  Europe,.  703910475  8018133011905190175  9161890959  8040  6005 
&£ur'e<fcChina,.10347  19079  17849  19516 11099  14349  7536  9053  5645  5009 
Ck>astwise, 108531298911317   74351703313098  91655108101350513684 

Total, 59896  60364  50376  69045  68679  81949  89891  68058  54667  40436 


MONTHS. 


AMUTALB  TSBBIUi  AT  VKW  OUXAHIk 

1848-49.  1847^. 

i     ?    5     ? 


? 


September, 27  9  11  39 

October, 45  93  24  33  13  138  215 

November, 96  47  44  37  14  238  988 

December, 87  57  60  45  10  959  381 

January, 71  69  47  50  11  941  395 

February, 101  69  39  39  10  951  313 

March, 70  61  53  54  15  953  391 

April, 139  56  34  53  11  986  957 

May, 74  39  19  43  15  183  191 

June, 40  99  95  31  8  196  153 

July, 12  19  10  21  19  74  135 

August, 9  19  9  18  10  51  130 

Total, 757  469  375  406136  9^  am 


9  9  9  9  f  ;f     ^ 

:  :  :  :  f  I       | 

17  13  15  41  6  99  184 

43  97  18  44  19  144  988 

146  45  31  62  15  299  266 

99  61  66  72  14  312  311 

109  89  74  97  18  373  349 

97  60  59  74  16  306  316 

97  50  47  89  17  993  397 


90  49  35  9^99  985 


79  49  40  6^11  933  950 

9^99  985  999 

88  39  33  49  90  929  171 

68  34  94  59  96  9U  158 

36  14  90  51  99  150  134 

w  m  w  m  906  mf  irn 
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THB  FORMER  AND  PRESENT  TOISS 


Comparative  statement  of  the  Receipts,  Exports  and  Stocks  of  Cotton,  at  tlie 
following  places,  at  the  dates  annexea: 


RSCEIPTS  COTTON  AT  COMMISCIAL  PORTS,   1848,    1849. 


PORTS. 


Stocks, 
Sept.  1. 


1848. 


N.  Orleans, 
Mobile, . . . . 
Savannah, . 
Charleston, 
Florida, . . . 
Va-AN-Car. 
Texas,  . . . . 
New  York, 
OtJier  ports. 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  34 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  25 
Aiig.  21 
Aug.  18 


37401 

23584 

10050 

14085 

507 

569 

747 

41967 

16030 


Total  bales, 144940 

Total  to  dates  1848  197704 


Increase  this  year,     

Decrease, 52764 


Received 
vince. 


1846. 


1090797 
514595 
399027 
445415 
197180 
22673 
38827 


2708514 
2325108 


383406 


Exported  from  Sept.  1, 1848i  to  dates. 


^Po 
Great 
Uritaln. 

~6450l8 

290836 

193793 

205054 

59196 

350 

•  * .  t 

130431 
5360 


To 
France. 


1530038 
1309885 


154647 
61597 
18458 

487G8 

5721 

•  •  *  • 

750 

76957 

173 


To  oin 

er  fb'gn 

portii 


220153 


I 


367071 
976340 


90731 


161827 
44525 

3764 
43905 
14904 

1056 

1745 
48572 

3383 


333681 
255486 


Tuial 

forelfn 

port<i. 


961492 

396958 

216015 

297727 

79821 

1406 

2495 

255960 

8916 


V.  B. 

Vorth*N 

porta 


2220790 
1841711 


68195  379079 


205811 
105829 
166294 
161675 
112113 
10770 
25271 


787763 
680365 


107398 


Sioda 
on  haad 

■ad« 
•hipM 

1548D 

2066 

9398 

17518 

800 

5M 

458 

65S37 


111731 
146908 


35177 


RXCtlPTB  COTTON  AT  OOMMXRCIAL  F0R18,  1847,   1848. 


PORTS. 


Stocks, 
Sept.] 


1847. 


N.  Orleans, 
Mobile, .... 
Savannah, . 
Charleston, 
Florida, . . . 
Va.AN.Cor. 
Texas,  .... 
New  York,. 
Other  ports, 

Total  bales. 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  2'! 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  18 


23493 

24172 

7787 

29655 

2108 

548 

32 

83259 

26650 


Received 
aince. 


11847. 


197704 


1188733 
436930 
241065 
260223 
150817 
7598 
39742 


Exported  from  Sepu,  1847,  to  dates  In  1848. 


To 

Great 

Britain. 


654083 
224673 
119897 
153090 
40338 

68 

•  • .  • 

110316 
7420 


2325108  1309885  276340 


To 
Prance. 


140968 

61212 

5177 

29579 


37992 
1412 


To  oih- 

V  fo*gn 

ports. 

134^7 

2907(1 

1411 

16177 

7674 

364 

772 

42565 

2646 


Tuial 
foreign 
ports. 


255486 


949858 

314955 

126485 

198846 

48012 

432 

772 

190873 

11478 


1841711 


U. «  . 

North'n 

port!. 

252039 

107938 

93946 

97835 

98360 

195H 

28289 


680365 


StoelB 

^4 


18481 

l745l 

28062 

9450 

11609 

3345 

700 

747 

56601 


146908 


We  have  taken  from  New  Orleans  the  amount!  received  from  Mobile,  Florida  and  Texas. 
Also,  firom  Charleston  the  receipts  trom  Savsnnah — and  Mtihile  the  receipts  from  Florida.  The 
exports  from  Georgetown  to  New  York  are  added  to  the  Charleston  receipts,  and  the  eiports 
from  Darien  to  Liverpool  and  New  York  are  added  to  the  Savannah  receipts.  The  exports 
from  Mobile  and  Florida  to  New  Orleans,  and  those  from  Savannah  to  Charleston,  have  been 
deducted  from  exports  to  Northern  Ports. 


Comparative  arrivals,  exports  and  stocks  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  New  Or- 
leans, ror  ten  years,  from  Ist  September  each  year  to  date : 

Y  Cotton—bales,  Totaeco^-k»gMk9miM. 

'  Arrivals.         Exports.      Stocks.  Arrivals.      Exports.      Stoekt. 

1848  '49 114^382. . .  1167303. .  .15480 52335. . .  .52896. . .  .13293 

1847  '48 1213805. . .  1201897. .  .37401 55882. . .  .60364. . .  .14854 

1846 '47 740669...  724508..  .23493 55688..  ..50376. ..  .22336 

1845  '46 ^1053633. .  .1054857. . .  6332 72896. . .  .62045. . . .  17994 

1844 '45 7.  979238...  984616...  7556 71493. .  ..68679 7673 

1843 '44 910854...  895375.  ..12934 82435. ..  .81249.. ..  4859 

1842'43 1089642...  1088870...  4700 92509.. .  .89891.. ..  487S 

1841 '42 740155...  749267...  4428 67555...  .68058. ...  2S56 

1840'41 822870...  821228..  .14490 53170.... 54667....  2758 

1839 '40 954445...  949390. ..  17897 43087.... 40436.... .441)8 


Oompu&tire  pricM  of  middling  to  fair  Ootton  at  Svw  Odeann,  on  the  firat  of 
Mch  niunth  dunng  a  period  of  fire  jean — together  with  the  total  receipts  at 
If  ew  Orleaiu,  and  Uie  total  craps  of  the  United  States  : 

1S48-49.  W1t*».  lS4fr4I.  1845-41.  ItU  45. 

Canu.  CmU.  Citnlau  ChiU.  Ointi. 

October &k  a  7     ---lO      all     . . .  8^  a  10    ...6Ka»K.. 

Iforcmber....5      a6     ...  7  W  a   8U...  9     alOU...7      sS     ... 

December Sl^afiW...   6^a   IM...  9     a  lOW. .  .6Vj  a  ;$,'. . 

January SVaBQ...   6  U  ■    7^.. .10      a  ll)li...6i.^  air 

Februwy SUal}i...  6H  a   8     ...ll>^al3     . .  .I^g/t7?\.  ..4%i  c 

March 6UaT>^...  6>^a   lli...  9)2  a  11     ...d.'^  a(<^...5     a  G>^ 

April 6Wa7>2...  ^a   7j2 . .  .10«  a  11«. .  .(i\  a  tS. .   «:■•'- -' 

May 6Ko7K...  5      a   6)2...10||  •  ISjI..  .ti'.a  s;„.. 

June 7      aS^...  i%a   7W...  9?^  a  11^..  .6i„  a  tl     .. 

Julj.  7     aBK...  5Wa    7«...  «j|  a  10K...e'„  a8     .. 

AoguBt 9     «       ...  5^a  7i$...lD}j>lA   ...7     sS^^.. 


Compuative  prices  of  Sngar  on  the  Ler*»,  on  th«  finrt  of  each  month  for  Sjv 

18489.  1S4T«.  IS»T.  ie*«.  1S44-5. 

CcnU.  C*iU.  Cenlt.  CenI*.  Ctnu. 

.oSober 2>2a4S....5     a7>2....6W«9     ..,.6     a  7^.. .5      a 

Hovember 3     b4)2....3     a  5>|.  . .  .5)2  a  7     ....5      bT^   ...4      a 

DecemU'r S^a  4i|.  ...9><a5     ....4^a7     ....4     a6U...3      a 

Juiuarr 3>£  a  4U. . .  .3     a  5     ...  .5     a  7^. . .  .4Wa  G>|. .  .3^  a 

Pebniarj 8^  o  5     . . .  .3J^  o  SJ^. . .  .5     a7J^.,..4     a6g...2j|J« 

March «¥  o  5W. . .  .SJI  ■  5     . . .  .SW  a  7>i. . .  .4     »  sff. .  .3     « 

April S?l  a  5W. . .  .3k;  a  a    . . .  .5^  a  TU. . .  .4     a  6^.. .5      a 

M»T 9|^aS)?....l4?a4k....S     a7>J...  .4U  a6l^...5     a 

Jane 9ga5    ....I)2a4)2.  ...6     ■7>2....4     aGW...4Wa6)2 

Jnlr 9^  a  4^. . .  .3^ a  4«. . .  .&     a  7^. .  ..4     a  6K-  ■  ■4>£  " <!>£ 
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Comparative  prices  of  Molasses  on  the  Jj&v^e,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for 
five  jears. 


Sept. . . 
Oct.... 
Nov. . . 
Dec.... 
Jan... . 
Feb . . . 
March. 
April. . 
May. . . 
June . . 
July. . . 
August 


1848-9. 
Centa. 

.15  a20 
.17  a  21 
.23>^a24 
.  193^  a  20 
.18  a  91 
.20  a  21 
.15  a  19 
.15     a  19     . 

.J2K«1B  . 
.12  a  18>^. 
.8  a  18  . 
.10     a  20     . 


S: 


1847-8. 

CenU. 

..28      a  32  . 

..28      a  32  . 

..223^  a  23  . 
..l9W;al9>^. 
*.17      al7W. 

.17      a  19  . 

..15      a  21  . 

..15     a  21  . 

..12     a  16  . 

..15     a20  . 

..15     a  20  . 

..15     a20  . 


1846-7. 
Cents. 

.15     a22 
.20     a  25 
.26     a  26)^ 
.23     a23>i 
.24>^a25' 
.27     a 


.29 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.28 


1845-6.  18445. 

Cent*.  CenU. 

..24  a27  ...26  a  26 
..21  a  24  ...24  a  26 
..21  a22  ...20  a21 
..21      a  ...20)^a20J^ 

..21  «21>^...16>^al732 
..21  a21}|...14Ual6 
anyi,,.^%ia^  ...20>^a21 
a29  ...25  a25>^...25  a  26 
a30  ...23  a23>^...24  a27 
a3e  ...18  a22  ...18  a97 
a  30  ...15  a  20  ...20  0  27 
a  31     ...15     a  21     ..«26     a  28 


Comparative  prices  of  flour,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  five  years : 


1848-9. 
liollart. 

September 4     a  4^. 

October 5     ahM, 

November 4^  a  b^. 

December 44|  a  5     . 

January 4M  a  4^. 

February 4^  a  5 

March ijZab}^, 

April ^9b    . 

May 3%a5    . 

June 4i2a5Ji. 

July 3jSa5     . 

August 6     a^}^, 


1847-8. 
Dollars. 

...4^  a  6     .. 

...4      00     .. 

.  .  .53^  AD      •  . 

. . .  b\4  a  6 
...4Jia5Ji.. 

.  .  .  V  O  v  7^  .  . 

. .  .5)^  a  bjZ, . 
...  47a  o  57a . . 
..  .4^  a  4^.  • 
. .  .4^  ab  . . 
...4     a4^. . 


1846-7. 

Dollars. 
..3J4ai     .. 
.  .4     a  4^. . 

.A%ab%.. 
..4^  a  53^.. 
. .  6  a  63^ . . 
,.b^a^,. 
..6     a^. . 

..6^a7K.. 
..6  a  7  .. 
.  .4     0  53^. . 


1845-6. 
Dollars. 

.3^0  4W.. 
.43^a53j.. 


.5^0  7     .. 
.5 


a  5^.. 

a5  .. 
.4 '04^.. 
.3X«4>2.. 
.3  0  4  .. 
.3)^0  4    .. 


Comparative  prices  of  Mess  and  Prime  Pork,  on  the  first  of  each  month  lor 
two  years : 

1848-9.  1847-8. 

Mess.  Prime 

Dollars.  Dollars. 


Dollars. 


PriiM, 
Dollais. 

September 113^011)^...  9     0         15     0         ..12>^0l2ji^ 

October 123i  «         •  •  •  ^^H  «         133^  0  13?^. .  ISfW  0  122 

November lOj^alO}^,..  9^0  10     12>|  0  12>?.  .llW  a 

December 10     0lO>|^...  9     0   9^' 

January 11      all^,,.  9%a   9^ 

February 105^  0  113?.  •  •  ^% 

March 10^0  10^ 

AprU 10     0lO^ 

May 95^0   9'^.. 

June ^j^f^   9 

July 1O>201O^ 

August 9 


r^al^^ 


Comparative  prices  of  Com,  in  sacks,  on  the  first  of  each  month  fi>r  fif9 
years: 

18489.  1847.8.  184(^7.  1845-6  1844-& 

Cents.  Cents.  Dents,  Cents.  Ceals. 

September 52  0  57 50  0^5 36  0  40 40  0  42.. ....43 0  44 

October 48  0  53 50  0  75 60  0  65 35  0  38 40  0 

November 52058 41050 580  75 450  50 43«45 

December 42  0  51 45  0  50 60  0  70 80  082 34  0  37 

January 35  a  40 54  a  60 55  0  67 55  0  63 37  0  3B 

February 34  0  43 40  0  55 80  0  90 40  0  SO 38o40 

March 30  0  41 36  0  42 75  0  90 47  0  52 40«41 

April 90a40 30  0  38 80  095 420  M »sj| 
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May... 30a4S 22«98 55  a  70 40  a  50 35  a  38 

Jane 50  a  55 32  €  36 65  «  80 35ff40 28  a  33 

July 50  a  53 33  a  39...... 65  €  75 25  a  32 30  a  34 

August 50«56 36  a  42 40  a  50 30  a  35 34  a  36 

ComDaratiye  rates  of  freight,  on  Cotton  and  Tobacco  to  Liyerpool,  Havre  and 
Kew  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  the  past  two  years : 


Liverpool. 
Sept ^16d, 


1848-49. 
Havre. 


OOITON— PER  FOUND. 


York, 


Sept 25s 

Oct 378  Od. 

N.ov 

Dec 38s  6d. 

Jan 40s 

Feb 

March ... 
April .... 

May 40s     . 

June 30s 

July 30s 


.$1100 
.  1100 

\  eoo 

.    800 


TOBACCO    rm  hogshxad. 

$2  00 40s  Od $ 

425 ...40   0 

475...., 40 

525 40 

625.. 40 

875 39 

850 40 

975 40 

575 45 

200 36 

400 35  0 900....  400 


•a  .   •  .  • 


...  •^O   vU 

•  ••••  ••..'A  f  0 

0 €00 

0 956....  475 

0 950....  400 

0 950....  475 


0 
0 
0 
0 


5  25 
5  25 
7  50 
4  75 


August... 30s     800 400 30  0 700....  200 

Monthly  arrivals  of  Flat  boats,  for  tl)e  past  Mason. 
Monttat.    Ohio.     Ky.        I^  Vs.    Peos.     IH.    Mo.  Iowa  Ark.  Ala.  Ttaa.  MIm.  Total. 
Sept....    6...     1...    3..     ; 10 

\#Cw* ....     9...       ...       ..     ...     ...   A...     • •  M » •     ...     ...     ...a..       Q 

Xt  O V  a...  O...      A«.a.  4..  ........  ...       *..      4..  ...  ...  ...  ..  ^CQ 

JveC*. ...   CMI. . .   ootf . .   90. .   •!• .......   S». . .  4* .   w.  ...........   «l. . .      . .    191 

Jan.....  82...  39...  59..  7...10...  4...  1..  I..  1........19.. .  1..  224 

f eD. ....    99 ...    xX...    w<S .......XO...Xf.«.    X... .............    9.......    'XSfSf 

Jaarcn  . .  97...  .l...  VU. ■  ^•..•x(i...i9. •.■..••..•.....  *f*..x40. ..  o..  193 

April...  16...    7.. •108.... . .925. . .15. •  •• ..lO...  3...20..'204 

jMLay. ...    w...  o...  xOa ......  o...  4. ....... ....... .xs. ..xx. ......     ov 

June....    4...    4...    3..  1...19...  1...  2 8 42 

July. 12...    2 14 

August.    2,..  10...  10 2.i 94 

Total.. r^    1^    ^   13     90     59       9     9     1     31      61      30    1196 

Also  about  300  from  various  States  with  cattle,  sheep,  hags,  lumber,  Ae.-^ 
g  a  total  of  1496. 

Imports  of  spede,  for  three  years,  from  Ist  September  to  31st  August : 

18489 $2.50i;850 

1847^ 1,845,868 

1846-7 6,680.080 

1845^ ., iJSnwm 

90  YOL.!. 
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Foreifi^  merchandize.  Direct  imports  of  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Salt,  for  tlm 
years— from  September  1st  to  August  31st : 

1848tt.  18478.  ]8lf-7. 

OoHee.  Havanna bags,     16341 8590 43931 

Coffee,  Rio bags,  299129 239371 205111 

Sugar,  Havanna. boxbs,   14775 12574 458© 

Salt,  Liverpool, sacks,  508517 300943, 344851 

Salt,  Turk^  Island,  <fec. bush.  249001 361184 194431 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NSW  ORLEANS. 

Through  tlie  ik)litene8S  of  Messrs.  Desfbrges  and  Kane,  register  clerks  at  tb 
Custom  House,  we  arc  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  '^aluablt 
statistics  in  jneference  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans : 

SZFOET»— imODUCX  AND  MAMUFACniBB  U.  8. 

lit  qr.            Sd  qr.            3d  qr.  4tti  qr. 

In  Am.  vessels  to  foreign  countries    3^96,225    5,743,294    4,604,198  8,865,844 

In  foreign*'               "           "            1,438,824    1,361,981    7,799,865  3,999,687 

Coastwise, 3,636,658    5,274^64  13,807,966  5,664,90 

_._...        ■■-■                      -  I  I      ■ 

8,271,707  12,379,439  26,211,989  18,530^ 

Total  for  year  ending  June  30, 1849, $65,392,571 

The  year  previous, 67  J82,383 

TONXAOX  K!fTXKKD. 

No.  VMNla  fh>in  fbrelgii  ports.  No.  torn. 

iBtqr.  9dqr.  3d  qr.  4tbqr. 

American,.. 121  182  189  205  39,840  88  51,39105  664^)4  70  73,387  79 
Foreign,....  27  73  151  93  8.475  29  72,140  21  74,468  07  46,112  58 
Coastwise,. 336    363    460    399     87,798  43    114,387  66   140,267  01    119,446  51 

474    628    800    697    136,114  65   237,918  92  280,939  78   238,94684 

Total  to  Juno  30, 1849, 2,599 893,920  94 

The  year  previous, 900,448  47 

TONNAOX  CLEAEKD. 

No.  vewels  for  foreign  ports.  No  tons. 

Istqr.  2d  qr.             3d  qr.  4tli  qr. 

American,..  128    184    171    234     48,208  45  78,797  jfe     62,790  39  104,83101 

Foreign,...  41      74    103    102     19,000  78  22,990  17    101,100  24  51J33  47 

Coastwise,. 353    397    642    442     82,109  01  103,015  51    181,373  71  113,015  54 


522    655    916    778   149,318  35   204,802  81    345,264  39   269,780  09 

Total  to  June  30, 1849, 2,871 964,165  69 

The  year  previous, — ^ 961,015  07 

EEMARkS  OF  THE  BULLETIN  UPON  ANIOTAL  TABLES,   DUTY  OF  NEW   ORLSAifS,  ETC. 

In  reviewing  these  details,  while  we  are  struck  with  the  steady  increase  of 
our  city,  both  in  its  inland  and  foreign  trade,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  im- 
provenicnt  has  been  commensurate  with  its  extraordinary  natural  advantages. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  stream,  which,  in  uniting  by  its  numeiotiB 
navigable  tributaries  remote  States  and  various  climates,  presents  a  striking 
image  of  commerce  itself,  its  site  alone  should  give  it  a  high  rahk  as  a  commer- 
cial metropolis ;  but  when  we  also  regard  its  genial  and  delicious  climate,  ita 
general  salubrity,  and  the  value  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  seems  pre-eminentlv  fitted  to  be  the  true  emporium  of  the 
Soutli  and  West.  It  has  nevertheless  haa  to  contend  with  powerful  antagonists. 
The  annually  increasing  capital  of  the  North,  concentrated  in  its  great  cities, 
and  wielded  for  their  particular  benefit,  has  exercised  even  a  stronger  influenee 
than  our  local  superiority ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inland  trade  for 
which  our  city  is  the  natural  mart,  whether  for  sale,  deposit  or  transhipment, 
has  passed  by  the  Western  Canala  and  Railroada  to  its  If  orthem  rirals.    Our 
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sagacious  merchants  are  far  from  being  blind  to  this  subject  They  see  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  can  well  calculate  how  much  of  the  great  stream  of 
conmierce,  which  ought  to  find  its  only  embouchure  at  their  wharves,  has  been 
diverted  by  the  inland  routes  to  New  York  sind  Boston.  But  their  capital,  less 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  business  than  that  of  any  other  mercantile 
community  in  America,  is  too  limited  for  them  to  undertake,  by  individual  ac- 
tion, objects  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  com* 
munity.  With  a  simultaneous  and  energetic  effort  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
busy  scene  that  will  soon  be  exhibited  on  the  distant  Isthmus  of  Panama,  might 
be  presented  on  the  Tehauntepec  route,  in  which  the  entire  population  of  the 
West  and  South  are  so  much  more  interested.  Our  neighboring  city,  with  a  de- 
gree of  enterprise  and  public  spirit  well  worthy  of  emulation,  is  energetically 
pushing  forward  her  ^at  Western  Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  must 
largely  increase  her  business  and  resources  and  the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground 
within  her  boundaries.  Shall  we  stand  itily  by  without  even  .exercising  cmr  le- 
^timate  influence  to  obtain  from  Congress  the  necessary  appropriatiotts  for  thie 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  our  great  "  inlAiid  sea  ¥  This,  at  leaist 
should  receive  our  earnest  attention,  even  if  we  should  make  no  immediate  At- 
tempt to  expedite  communication  with  the  North  by  the  projected  railroad  from 
Pensacola  to  the  South-western  terminus  of  the  Georgia  lines,  or  by  a  Railway 
or  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Every  inhabitant  of  our  city, 
and  particularly  every  owner  of  real  estate  within  its  limits,  has  a  direct  interest 
in  such  improvements.  Our  policy  is  clear.  The  greater  our  iMUiural  resources^ 
the  more  effectual  should  be  our  measures  to  develop  them  to  their  full  extent. 
At  the  same  time  We  should  relieve  Commerce  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  increase  its  facilities  by  eveiy  means  at  our  command.  Pursuing  this 
wise  course,  the  business  of  New  Orleans  must  increase  with  an  accelerated 
promss,  and  our  future  Conmiercial  Annals  exhibit  a  far  brighter  page  tha& 
we  nave  here  presented. 

REVIEW  PRINCIPAL  STAPLES  1849. 

^  Cotton. — This  leading  staple  of  our  market,  has,  during  the  season  just  closed, 
escaped  the  violent  fluctuations  of  the  previous  year,  but  s<Sme  peculiarities 
have  marked  its  progress,  which  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  followiuj^  summary. 

The  season  openml  under  great  depression,  from  want  of  competitiMi  in  the 
demand,  and  from  an  unusual  degree  of  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  supply, 
the  extreme  estimates  of  jthe  crop  varying  more  than  ^00,000  bales.  The  un- 
settled state  of  Europe  also  continued  to  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence,  as  it 
curtailed  the  operations  qf  the  British  mauufacturers,  and  causejot  prices  to  rule 
low,  and  the  stocks  to  accumulate,  in  the  great  markets  of  Enfflana. 

Extent  of  crop,  xtc. — The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  first  of  September 
last,  from  all  tourcet,  are  1,142,382  bales.  This  amount  includes  51,585  bales 
received  from  Mobile  and  Florida,  and, from  Texas  by  tea,  [That  portion  of  thie 
Texas  crop  which  reaches  us  via  Red'  River  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
product  of  Louisiana.]  Deductinsr  from  our  total  receipts  the  above  amount 
received  from  Mobile,  Florida  and  Texas,  the  remainder  shows  our  rreei/jts  proper 
to  be  l,(i9U,797  bales,  or  a  decrease  of  97,936  bales  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  total  exports  during  the  same  period  arc  1,167,303  bales,  of  which  64o,0l8 
bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  154,647  to  France,  161,827  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  ete.,  and  205,811  to  United  States  ports,  including 
9,300  bales  to  Western  States.  Comparing  tlie  exports  with  those  of  last  year 
we  find  an  increase  of  13,679  bales  to  Fratice,  and  of  7,526  to  the  North 
and  South  of  Europe,  eto.,  while  to  Great  Britain  there  is  a  decrease  of  9,065 
bales,  and  of  44,662  bales  to  United  States  ports.  The  total  receipts  at  all  the 
t^tlantie  and  Ottlfportt,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received — as  shown  oy  our  Gene- 
ral Cotton  Table— are  2,708,514  bales,  aeainst  2,325,108  bales  to  same  dates  last 
year ;  showing  an  increase  of  383,406  bales.  This  amount,  however,  it  should  be 
understood,  c&es  not  represent  Ike  aetudl  crop  of  Vie  Unit  d  SteCiet,  as  this  cannot 
be  made  up  until  the  full  returns  of  receipts,  exports,  stocks,  etc.,  are  concen- 
trated at  one  point.  For  a  series  of  yearb  the  statement  of  t&e  cMfon  crop  has 
been  made  up  by  the  JVtir  York  Shipping  and  Coinmereial  La'ti,  and  should  they 
retain  the  usualoeaia  of  their  calculations,  the  attual  crop  wiH  fall  short  of  the 
rteeipU  ai  thipTTis,  at  the  stock  at  Augusta  and  Hamburg  wiH  be  less  than  it 
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was  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  stocks  will  be 
deducted  fhun  the  receipts,  >as  belonffinff  to  the  crop  of  last  year.  At  all  erents 
the  crop  of  1848-9  cannot  vary  greatly  from  2,700,000  bales. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  summary  that  the  largest  crop  ever  prodaced  in 
the  United  States  has  been  disposed  of,  leaving  on  hand,  to  enter  into  the  supply 
of  the  cominjg;  season,  a  lighter  stock  than  h^  been  known  for  years  past,  as  the 
whole  quantity  in  the  Southern  shipping  ports  is  only  46,194  bales,  and  the 
amount  neld  back  in  the  interior  is  known  to  be  unusually  small.  It  is  srati- 
fying  also  to  notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  ffloomy  opening  of  the 
season,  and  the  marked  depression  of  prices,  a  gradual  amendment  has  taken 
place  with  the  progress  of  the  year,  and  that  a  much  higher  range  of  prices  was 
attained  at  the  close,  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated,  as  it  was 
i^prehended  that  ^e  supply,  in  view  of  the  troubled  state  oiEtirope,  would 
prove  excessive,  whereas  the  result  shows  a  proportionately  increased  conaomp- 
tion  both  in  Europe  and  our  own  country.  The  table  of  imjport,  deliveiT, 
stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  months  yending  on  the  30ih 
June  last,  stands  as  follows : 

1849.  1S48. 

Stock  1st  JanuaxT, bales   496,050 451,940 

Import  six  months, 1,334,955 1,033,067 

ilaking  a  supply  of 1 ,821 ,005 1,485,007 

JSxport  six  months, 114  500  66,000 

C^onsumpUon, 851,20S—    965,705 682,307—    748,307 

Stock  30th  June, 855,300 736,700 

Weekly  average  taken  for)                  m  730  ftSS^St 

consumption,  J   *       '^^ 

Thus  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  firrt  six 
months  of  the  current  year,  is  found  to  exceed  the  amount  taken  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  same  period  last  year  by  168,898  bales,  and  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable under  all  the  circumstances,  it  exceeds  by  a  few  bales  the  weeklj 
average  of  1845,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  season  ever  known 
to  the  British  manufacturer.  This  recovery  of  the  maximum  of  consumpticm 
has  also  been  attended  by  a  material  advance  in  prices,  and  the  last  quotation 
Cor  middling  cotton  at  Liveipool  was  5^d.,  or  2d.  above  the  lonrest  point  of  the 
season,  the  quantity  taken  on  speculation  at  Liverpool  alone,  from  Januaiy 
Ist  to  August  3d,  1849,  was  365,340  bales,  against  only  50,250  bales  during  the 
aame  period  the  previous  ^ear.  At  Havre,  the  delivery  for  consumption,  for^ 
first  SIX  months  of  the  current  year,  amounted  to  193.971  bales ;  exceeding  the 
quantity  taken  in  the  same  time  Uie  year  previous  by  73,321  bales,  or  about 
iorty  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  cannot 
vary  much  from  650,000  bales,  though  the  New  York  cotton  statement  will 
doubtless  make  it  considerably  less,  as  that  does  "  not  include  any  cotton  mann- 
iactured  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia." 

PaosPKCTS  Foa  the  futuxx. — ^Havin^  thus  traced  the  progress  of  our  market 
■during  the  past  season,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  we  now  come  to  the  point 
which  claims  of  us  some  reference  to  the  probable  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  The  question  of  supply,  in  view  .of^the  increase  of  consumption,  has 
again  become  of  paramount  importance,  and  is  likely  to  challen^  a  closer 
scrutiny  than  for  some^  years  past  It  is  a  question  that  is  always  involved  in 
much  uncertainty,  particulaly  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season  as  this,  and  the 
indulgence  in  anything^  like  definite  estimates  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
■extreme,  as  so  many  vicissitudes  may  yet  arise  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
^f  the  growing  .crops.  We  think  it  mav  be  safelv  asserted,  however^  that,  what 
with  the  frosts  of  April,  which  by  renaering^  replanting  necessary  to  an  import- 
ant extent,  retarded  the  proffreas  of  cultivation  several  weeks  in  some  sections, 
and  the  excessive  rains  of  July,  which  washed  the  hills,  flooded  the  lowlands, 
and  kept  the  grass  and  weeds  rank  in  the  fields — and  still  further,  the  recent 
destructive  overflow  on  Red  River — there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  total 
product  of  the  present  season  will  fall  short  of  the  last  by  several  hundred 
.thousand  bales.,  This4x>nyictian,  with  the  greatly  enhaneea  prieea  which  pe- 
culiar circumitanoet  caused  to  be  realiaed  at  the  cloM  ot^mMamom,  it  k  to  ot 
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apprehended  may  give  rise  to  rather  extrayagant  expectations  on  t&e  part  of 
planters,  which  may  perhaps  be  productive  or  disappointment,  as  it  should  be 
Dorue  in  mind  that  European  afiGEUrs  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  stiite,  and  that 
any  great  enhancement  of  prices  must  inevitably  check  the  ratio  of  consump- 
tion. Nevertheless,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  year  in  view,  and  indulging 
in  a  reasonable  estimate  of  future  prospects,  there  seem  to*  be  strong  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  the  rates  for  tne  coming  crop  must  attain  a  much  higher 
average  than  was  realized  for  the  product  of  the  past  season.  It  may  be  noted 
as  an  encouraging  feature,  that  the  food  crops  of  (freat  Britain  and  the  Continent 
give  favorable  promise,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  elements  will  not  hk 
wanting  to  insure  the  realization  of  a  prosperous  trade. 

The  first  bale  of  the  present  year's  growth  was  received  on  tike  7th  of  August, 
from  the  interior  of  this  ^te ;  being  only  two  days  later  at  market  than  the 
first  bale  of  the  previous  year;  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  August  that  any 
further  portion  of  the  crop  came  to  hand,  and'  the  total  receipts  of  the  new  crop, 
up  to  this  dat^,  are  477  bales,  beiiiff  the  smallest  quantity  for  mfiny  years,  ex- 
cept in  the  short  crop  year  of  1846,  when  the  receipts  of  new  crop  up  to  the 
Ist  of  September  were  only  140  bales.  These  remarkably  light  arrivals,  in  view 
of  the  comparatively  high  prices  that  are  obtainable,  mar  be  considered  as  fully 
corroborating  the  genend  assertion  that  the  crop  h  very  oackward,  and  this  fact 
will  doubtless  have  its  influence  with  parties  interested,  in*  forming  their  esti- 
mates of  the  probable  product.  The  quality  of  the  new  supplies  thus  far,  this 
season,  'proves  much  superior  to  those  of  last  year,  and  they  give  warrant  for  the 
expectation  of  a  consiaerably  higher  average  classific^tiion  than  was  attained 
for  the  crop  of  1848.  The  sales  of  new  crop  up  to  this  date  amount  to  200  bales, 
at  a  range  of  lO^i^  to  13  cents  for  eood  middling  to  good  fair,  with  some  farujf 
parcels  at  13  to  14  cents  per  pouna. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  idready  enumerated,  as  operating  against  the  pro- 
duction of  a  full  crop,  the  past  few  days  have  brought  intelligence  that  the  Doll 
worm  is  quite  destructive  in  many  sections,  and  that  in  several  i^rtions  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  caterpillars  have  appc^ired  upon  the  plants,  which  it 
is  feared  may  prove  the  same  speeies  of  worm  that  committed  such  ravages  in 
1846.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  tJ^is  may  not  be  the  case,  or  at 
least  that  the  lateness  of  their  appearance,  and  a  favorable  change  in  the  weath- 
er (which  has  thus  far  been  rather  too  wet)  will  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
very  extensive  injuiy.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  (perhaps  less)  wul  determine 
this  important  point 

SuoAa. — In  our  last  annual  report  we  remarked  that  the  prospects  for  a  large 
yield  were  by  no  means  as  flattering  as  they  were  at  the  same  date  the  year 

Srevious,  ana  that  in  no  event  was  uie  crop  likely  to  reach  the  very  lar^  pro- 
uction  of  1847,  notwithstanding  the  material  increase  in  the  cane  cultivation. 
The  result  has  sustained  the  correctness  of  our  impressions  in  this  respg^^t,  as 
the  total  crop,  according  to  popular  estimate  (which,  in  the  absence  of  more 
authentic  data,  we  are  again  compelled  to  adopt),  is  computed  at  330,000  hoffe- 
heads;  being  a  reduction  as  compared  with  last  year  of  30,000  hogsheads. 
Placing  the  crop  at  330,000  hogsheads  (as  above  stated)  and  adding  13,000 
hogsh^uis  for  the  estimated  stocK  on  hand  Ist  September  last,  would  eWe  a 
Bupply  of  333,000  hogsheads,  the  distribution  of  which,  as  near  as  can  ve  as- 
certained, has  been  as  follows :  shipments  out  of  the  State  by  sea,  including 
those  from  Attakapas,  equal  to  about  97,000  hogsheads ;  consumption  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood,  furnished  in  small  parcels,  of  which  there  is  no  record, 
14 000  hogsheads;  taken ^for  refining  in  the  city  and  State,  8,000  hogsheads; 
estimated  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State,  5,01)0  hogsheads  ;  leaving  as  th« 
quantity  taken  for  the  West  108,000  hhds.  The  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  ports 
amount  to  about  90,000  hogsheads ;  being  an  increase  of  6,000  hogsheads,  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

PaofiPECTS  SuoAa  Cbop. — ^We  have  been  accustomed,  before  closing  our  remarks 
under  this  head,  to  make  some  reference  to  the  growing  crop,  and  to  the  pros- 
pects of  supply,  and  we  now  propose  devoting  a  brief  space  to  that  branch  of 
our  subject  It  is  generally  known  that  the  remarkable  neight  attained  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  during  a  lengthened  period  of  the  past  season,  caused 
extensive  overflows  along  its  banks,  ana,  as  a  consequence,  the  entire  destruction 
of  many  cane  crops,  and  much  damage  to  others,  wnere  the  waters  of  the  flooded 
swamps  encroached  upon  the  rear  of  the  cultivated  fields.    The  whole  extent  of 
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the  damage  by  overflows  is  at  present  mere  conjecture,  and  so  widely  different  an 
the  estimates  of  various  parties,  that  we  shall  not  venture  to  state  any  amouni 
in  figures.  Of  the  crops  that  escaped  overflow,  however,  we  are  pleased  to  no- 
tice that  the  accounts  are  generallv  of  an  encouraging  character,  and  ^at  the 
Srospects  of  a  fair  yield  are  more  favorable  than  at  the  same  date  last  ^ear ;  so 
lat,  notwithstanding  the  damage  by  overflow,  should  the  season  continue  fa- 
vorable for  Aiaturin^  and  grinding  the  cane,  and  no  killing  frost  intervene  at  an 
early  date,  vfhai  with  the  rather  better  prospects  of  the  cane  up  to  this  time,  the 
new  plantations  which  '^ill  present  tiieir  first  product,  and  the  further  extended 
cultivation,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  the  crop  will  be  at  least  fully 
e^ual  to  tliat  of  last,  year  in  amount,  while  the  quality  is  likely  tp  maintain  a 
higher  average,  as  the  cane  is  understood  to  be  further  advaucea  toward  matur- 
ity. As  we  have  fieretofore  remarked,  however,  this  is  too  early  a  period  of 
the  season  for  any  approach  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  final  result,  so  liable 
is  the  plant  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  various  contingencies  that  may  possi- 
bly arise.  The  remarkable  fluctuations  to  which  tJbe  culture  of  the  cane  has 
heretofore  been  subjected,  are  shown  by  tlie  following  table,  which  presents  the 
annual  product  of  Louisiana  for  a  series  of  years : 


Crop  of  1848,  220,000  hlrds. 

Crop  of  1838,  70,000  hhds. 

*'  1847, 240,000  " 

"  1837,  65,000  " 

"  1846, 140,000  M 

*<  1836,  70,000  " 

"  1845.186,650  " 

"  1835,  30,000  " 

"  1844,200,000  ♦^ 

*«  1834, 100,000  ^ 

"  1843,100,000  '< 

«  1833,  75,000  <' 

"  1842, 140,000  " 

"  1832,  70,000  ♦' 

"  1841,  90,(K)0  " 

"  J  829,  48,000  •' 

«'  1840,  87,000  " 

'<  1828,  88,000  « 

f  1839,115,000  •" 

• 

The  prospects  of  a  market,  to  which  we  shall  briefly  allude,  are  of  course 
atomewhat  involved  in  the  extent  of  the  crop ;  but  there  are  other  considerations 
and  contingencies  which  may  be  for  or  against  the  interest  of  the  planter.  The 
stocks  in  the  northern  cities  are  known  to  be  unusually  large,  and  the  crop  of 
Cuba — which  has  come  in  competition  with  the  Louisiana  crop  in  the  northern 
markets  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  past  season  than  usual — is  said  to  promise 
a  very  abuiiJant  yield.  These  points  are  unfavorable  to  the  planter,  but  we 
notice,  as  a  counterbalance,  the  fact  that  the  supply  in  the  West  is  unusually 
moderate,  and  also  the  probability  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  of  Cuba 
will  be  diverted  to.  the  European  markets  than  was  the  case  last  year ;  so  thati 
tihould  the  product  of  Louisiana  not  materially  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
Quality  prove  better,  as  seems  now  to  be  the  prospect,  it  would  appear  probable 
tjiat  last  year's  rates  will  at  least  be  maintained,  and  it  may  be  that  even  a 
hi^l^er  average  will  be  eventually  realized. 

roBAcco.— -The  crop,  although  by  no  means  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
seeding  year,  was  iieverUieless  a  tolerably  fair  one  in  that  regard,  and  certain- 

E  better  than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  from  the  unfavorable  season  and  the 
aracter.pf  the  early  receipts.  The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Septem- 
Ijer  last,  arc  52,335  hhds.,  and  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  oDtain, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  country  is  smaller  than 
for  many  years  past.  Amon^  the  receipts  are  included  8,000  nhds.  Strips,  and 
the  quantity  of  Leaf  tobacco  inspected  at  the  State  warehouses  since  1st  Septem- 
ber, is  37,113  hhds.  The  exports  of  the  past  twelve  months  amount  to  ^,896 
hhds.,  and  their  distribution  among  the  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  as  well  as 
a  contparison  of  tlie  receipts,  exports  and  stocks,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  be 
i*liowii  by  our  tables. 


»uice  of  heavy  rains  for  many  weeas,  in  June  and  July,  has  further  interfered 
with  tlie  prospects  of  the  planters,  some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  gather 
their  crops  at  ^  very  early  period,  and  in  an  unripe  state,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  total  loss,    At  a  later  period^  when  yfe  shall  doubtless  be  i|i  poseeesfwi  of 
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mformation  upon  which  to  bate  «  man  dedded  opinion,  we  maj'recur  to  this 
subject 

WEsmur  PnoDtTOx.— The  past  season  has  witnessed  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  receipts  of  most  leading-  articles  of  western  production,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  a  glance  at  our  tables  will  show  a  corresponding  augmentation  in 
our  exports.  The  arrivals  of  FXoiar  are  1«013,177  barrels,  against  7U6,956  barrels 
last  year ;  of  Indian  Com  equal  to  4,785,000  bushels,  Sjnunst  3,600,000  bushels 
last  year ;  of  Wheat  equal  to  475,000  bushels,  against  300,000  bushels  last  year; 
of  Com  Mral  the  arriTals  are  much  less,  being  only  12,097  barrels,  against 
47,543  barrels  last  year.    The  total  exports  of  Fhw  amount  to  778,370  barrels, 

r'nst  473,519  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  165,458  barrels  have  been 
^»ped  to  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  53,493  to  the  West  Indies,  Ac,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Com  the  total  exports  are  equal  to 
3,662,006  bushels,  against  3,059,000  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  2,561 ,000  bush- 
els haye  been  shipiwd  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  313,000  to* the  West  IndieU, 
Ac.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  fVheai  the  exports  to  Great  Brit- 
tain  and  Ireland  have  been  equal  to  about  100,000  bushels,  and  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  receipts  a  part  was  consumed  by  our  city  milli,  but  the  bulk  was 
shipped  to  the  North.  A  table  published  by  the  New  Tork  Shipping  and 
Commercial  List,  makes  the  comparatiye  exports  to  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland, 
from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  ptates;  fiom  September  1st  to  Angust  1st  in  the 
past  two  years,  as  follows; 

1847-8.  18480. 

Flour,..., .^..V bands 178,782  1,056,431 

.    GeanMeal, ,.,.. barrels 10S2^18  81,344 

Wheat .bushels,. . . .    219,917  1^077,585 

Com, bushels 4,134,912  11^536,758 

In  regard  to  supplies  fbr  the  coming  season,  we  are  sorry  to  obeenre  that  those 
of  flour  and  wheat  are  not  likely  to  De  abundant  The  accounts  from  the  West 
respectiiur  the  whej^t  crops  are  unfayorable,  and  in  the  mpre  southern  States, 
sucn  as  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ac.  where  the  crops  were  forward 
and  flourishing,  and  the  cultiyation  largely  extended,  the  frosts  of  April  caused 
almost  total  destrutjtion.  Of  Indian  com,  howeyer,  the  great  food  crup  of  the 
country,  it  is  gratifying  to  obsenre  that  there  is  a  prospect  qf  yery  ^noj^Ie  sup- 
plies, though  we  notice  that  in  the  South  recently  there  has  been  i^nsiderable, 
complaint  of  damage  f^m  excessiye  huns.  Witn  the  exception  <^Iard,  the/e-. 
eeipts  of  which  haye  fallen  off  somewhat,  the.trade  in  PaoVisioicB  nas  been  still 
more  extensiye  than  last  ^ear. 

HxMp. — ^We  remarked  in  our  last  annual  report  that  our  information  from  the. 
interior,  in  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  gaye  promise  of  but  a  meag^  supply  for, 
the  use  of  the  Atlantic  markets,  and  the  result  has  proyen  the  correctness  oi  our 
statements,  the  entire  receipts  since  the  first  of  September  hayinff  been  only 
19,856  bales,  or  1728  bales  less  than  last  year.  The  certainty  of  a  snort  supply 
caused  shippers  from  the  interior  to  place  hiffh  limits  upon  their  shipments,  and 
thus  for  seyeral  months  no  orders  could  be  filled  in  this  market,  the  rates  claimed 
being  so  far  aboye  the  yiews  of  buyers.  Indeed,  there  haye  been  scarcely  any 
sales  of  much  importance  here  during  the  entire  season,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  haying  been  forwarded  to  the  North  on  country  account  The  few  lots 
sold  naye  been  at  a  range  of  $125  <•  $150  per  ton  for  dew-rotted,  and  were  taken 
for  the  northern  markets,  there  hayine  been  no  demand  for  Europe,  and  not  a 
bale  exported  during  the  season  to  a  foreign  pert  The  total  exports  from  this 
port  since  Ist  September  haye  been  19,179  bales,  all  of  which  nas  gone  eoast- 
wisCf  and  nearly  the  whole  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  comparatiye  receipts  and  ayerage  prices  for  a  series  of  yean : 

ItaJrt.  Per  ton. 

1842-43, 44,873 $  80  00 

1843-44, 38,062 66  00 

1844-45, 46,274 60  00 

1845-46, 30,980 60  00 

1846-47, 60,238 90  00 

1847-48 21,584 115  00 

i848-49« 19,856 ..«.  133  00 
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T&e  accamutt  frott  tlie  West  retpMim^  the. ggowi^  enm  are  favMi^le,  antf 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  t&e  shipmeats  to  tfe  Atlantic  markets. 

GovFKE. — Tie  tnule  in  this  article  continues  to  a^ranoe  in  importance,  and 
our  oHy  has  fldieady  attained  to  the  position,  at  least  as  respecto  direct  impoita- 
tions  from  Rio,  m  the  leading  ma»et  in  theUnitad  States.  The  fc^owing 
statement  shows  the  imports,  stocks,  Ac.: 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  1st  Sept.,  1848,  of  all 

kinds, bags,. . . .     5,500 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 2994!29 

Cuba,Laguira,4c....... 16,341 315,470 

Received  coastwise  for  sale  (estimated), 40,000 

Making  a  supply  of, 390,670 

A^nst  a  supply  of  382,961  ban  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  78,009  bass.  Of 
(his  increase  dd,758  bags  are  in  the  direct  import  from  Rio;  7,751  from  Cuoa,  Ae., 
and  20,000  coastwise.  The  present  stock  out  of  groo^rs'  hands  is  estimated  at 
6,000  bags,  of  which  5,000  are  Rio  and  1,000  other  descriptions ;  showing  that 
the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South  has  been  354,970 
bags,  against  277,500  bags  last  year.  Or  an  increase  of  77,470  bags.  The  first 
Rio  cargo  of  the  season  came  to  hand  on  tiie  5di  October,  but  only  a  portion  of 
it  was  new  crop,  and  that  of  so  tr€uhjf  a  quality  that  it  would  only  comrnand 
5^  cents,  while  the  old  crop,  of  the  same  cargo,  brought  6  cents  per  pound. 
ShiDsequently  three  cargoes  of  new  crop  were  disposed  of  at  6^  cents  round,  but 
soon  the  rates  b^n  to  give  way,  as  tbe  stock  accumulated  upon  a  dull  market, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  December,  when  for  the  moment  all 
branches  of  trade  were,  as  it  were,  panic-stricken,  several  thousand  bags  were- 
sold  at  5  cents  per  pound.  This  was  the  extreme  of  depression,  however,  and 
was  but  momentaxy,  as  speculatorB  came  forward  and  the  market  soon  acquired 
an  upward  movement  In  January  the  cargo  rates  had  recovered  to  6  cents,  in 
February  they  were  6^,  in  March  6)^  m  6^^  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
further  sradual  improvement,  until,  under  a  reduced  stock  and  a  fair  demand 
for  the  West,  we  close  at  7)^  cents  per  pound.  The  last  direct  import  from  Rio- 
was  on  the  22d  June,  at  which  date  tne  stock  on- sale  was  estimated  at  32,000 
bags.  It  is  now  reduced,  as  already  stated  above,  to  5,000  bags  Rio  and  1,000 
of  other  descriptions — ^total  6,000  bag*.  The  interior  is  understood  to  be  unusa^ 
ally  bare  of  stock,  and  the  demand  at  this  point  is  likely  to  be  larg^  than  in 
atiy  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  the  advices  from  Rio  are  that  the  cn^  of 
Brazil  will  be  materially  riiort  in  Quantity,  though  of  good  qualitr,.  and  from 
Cuba  also  the  accounts  are  that  tae  erop  will  oe  i^ort,  owing  to  excessive 
drought. — Jlnnual  Price  Current. 


AGRICULTUBAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COTTON  FLANTKRS. 

Thk  Charleston  Mercury,  im  estimating  the  probable  effects  of  the  large  crop 
of  1848-9,  presents  some  interesting  fignres.  The  supply  of  American  cotton 
in  Liverpool,  from  June  Ist  to  January  Ist,  1850,  it  estimates  at  951,000  bales. 
The  wants  of  that  market  for  home  consumption  and*  export  avera^d  for  the* 
first  twenty-two  weeks  of  this  year,  28,000  per  week  ;  supposing  tne  average 
continued,  the  remaining  weeks  will  give  840,000  bales ;  leaving  a  stock  on 
January  1st,  1850,  of  110,000  bales,  against  235,000  last  year  and  215,000  the 
year  before. 

2.  FUTURE  PRICES  COTTON. 

It  is  admitted  that  circumstances  may  arise  which  may  effect  the  correctness 
of  thift  estimate.    Adverse  causes  mav  come  into  play  during  the  interval,  aris- 
ing from  the  disturbed  condition  of  European  politics :  or  the  prospects  of 
their  peaceful  settlement,  the  comparativ^ely  light  stock,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
materially  diminished  crop  for  the  present  year>  may  cause  a  material  advance 
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in  prfces,  and  check  oonrampti^m.  But  we  wish  to  shoir,  aod  we  think  we 
haTe  estimated,  that  the  crop- of  3J00,00O  baies  has  created  no  glut  in  then^ar- 
ket,  even  under  the  pieBaare  of  a  European  war,  and  that  the  present  prices 
are  too  low  in  view  of  the  relative  supply  aad  demand  of  the  article. 

Estimating  the  wants  of  the  Unitea  States  at  11,000  bales  weeklr,  the  Mer- 
cury estimates  the  total  Anierican  stocks  in  our  ports  and  inland  towns,  on 
17th  NoTember  next,  67,000  bales,  against  319,102  bales  last  jear  and  263,846 
in  1847.  We  really  hope  this  good  fortune*  awaits  our  cotton  growers,  and  con- 
sidering the  present  gloomy  prospect  pf  the  coming  crop  in  many  quarters,  w» 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so. 


3.  COST  OfF  PRODUCIKO  COTTON. 

We  have  seen  within  a  short  time  various  statements  published  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton  and  what  should  be  its  natural  price.  A  writer  in 
the  Caroliman  declares  5  cents  will  not  pay  in  that  State  any  profit.  He  takes 
an  estate  well  managed,  inferior  to  none  m  productiveness  and  affording  more 
than  an  average  yield  in  the  State.  The  winter  but  not  stlmmer  clothing  was 
manufactured  at  the  place.  The  number  of  acres  was  550,  much  of  which,  four 
years  a^o,  cost  $25  per  aeve.  number  of  slaves  fortr,  one-half  field  hands. 
Estimating  the  negroes  at  $306  each  and  the  land  at  $12,  with  stodc,  etc.,  the 
investment  will  be  $20,000. 

IMOOMB  1848. 
Bales  of  cotton  120;  350  lbs. 

»  46,500  lbs.  at  5  cts $9,100  00 

Increase  in  negroes, 200  00 


2,300  00 
Deduct  expenses,  etc., 1,383  00 

917  OD 

Value  Ranter's  superintend- 

ance,. '    417  00 

Net  income  (or  2>^  per  centr),  $500  00 


iuiD  LOS  leA  1848. 

Wages  of  overseer, -.  $30000 

Blacksmith's  aedoimt  koB  in- 
cluded,        3500 

Medicine  and  medical  attend- 
ance.        30  00 

^ng,  rope  and  twine  for 


Shoes,  twenty-five  pairs,  at 
$125jperpttr, 3125 

Cc^n  Osnaburgs,  300  yards, 
at  8  cents  per  yard, 24  00 

Taxes  (State,  poor  and  bridge), 
say, 30  00 

Salt,  six  sacks,  at  $2  each,. . .      ,12  00 

Nails,  100  lbs.,  atrSeto.  per  IK,        5  00 

Hoes,  one  dosen, 4  50 

Sugar  and  coffee  for  sick,  7^ 
poinnds,  atlOets.perlb.,...        7  50 

Annual  wear  and  tear  of  land, 
say  5  per  cent,  upon  estima- 
ted Tidne  (6,600), 330  00 

Conting|nioies,  such  at  restock- 
ing the  plaM  with  mules, 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons,  etc,    200  00 

Cost  of  transporting  120  bales 
eotten  to  market,  at  75  cents 

per  bale, 90  00 

120  bales  cotton, 150  09  Loss  by  death  of  old  negro^say,     100  00 

Blankets,  thirty  in  number,  at  ■■ 

$1  12>^  each, 33  75  Whole  expenses  and  loss,. . .  .$1,383  00 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  a  very  oibeervant  agriculturist,  who  has  been  travdling 
extensively  in  the  South,  furnishes  some  stitistias  to  the  same  effect.  He  pre- 
sents the  case  of  Col.  Williams's  plantation,  at  Society  HiU,  S.  0. 

4.  STATISTICS  OF  A  CAROLINA  COTTON  ESTATE. 

ing  do.,  25  turning  do.,  15  ^ 

15  drill  do.,  15  harrows  at 
an  average  of  $1  50  each, .       262  00 
All    other    plantation  tools 
estimated,  worth 1 ,000  00 


^fg 


OAFiTAL  mvxsTxn. 

4,200  acres  of  land  (2,700  in 
cultivation)  at  $15, $63,000  00 

5{54  slaves,  at  $350  each,  aver- 
age old  and  young, 89,900  00 

60  mules  and  mares,  and  one 
jack,  and  one  stud,  average 
$60, 3,72000 

200  head  of  cattle,  at  $10,.. .   2,000  00 

500  head  of  hogs,  at  |§,. . . .    1,000  00 

23  carts  and  6  wagons 520  00 

60  bull  tongue  plows,  60shay- 


$161,402  00 


caoF. 

331,000  lbs.  cotton,  at 

13,500  lbs.  of  bacon,  taken  for 


home  place  and  fiMtory^ 


»••  • 


675  OO 
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Beef  mnd  butter  for  ditto  and 
sales, SeOOO 

1,100  bushels  of  com  and 
meal  for  ditto  and  sales, . .       550  00 

80  cords  of  tan  bark  for  his 
tan  yard, 480  00 

Charges  to  others  for  black- 
smith work,. 100  00 

Mutton  and  wool  for  homeuse 
and  sales, 125  00 

9,430  00 


331,000  lbs.)  15,464  00 
Cents,  4.7 


87  50 
25  00 

82  00 

175  00 
80  00 


XTTKNSXSr 

Interest  is  only  counted  on 
thefiyefir8titems,|158,620, 
at     seven  per  cent, |11,10S  00 

3,9^  yards  Dundee  baffginff, 
at  l6  cte.  (5  yards  to  a  bale),       536  80 

3484  lbs.  of  rope,  at  6  cents,       191  04 

Taxes  on  254  slaves,  at  76  cts.,       193  04 

Taxes  on  land 70  00 

Three  overseers'  wages, 900  00 

Medical  attendance,  $li25  per 
head, 31750 

Bill  of  yearly  supply  of  iron, 
average, *  100  00 

Flows  and  other  tools  pur- 
chased, annual  avenuie,.. .       100  00 

200  pairs  of  slioes,  $175;  an- 
nual supply  of  hats,  $100, .       275  00 

Showing  the  average  cost  of  producing  cotton  per  lb.  a  little  less  than  4  cents 
and  7  miUs.  Had  this  cotton  sold  at  6  cents,  the  profits  would  have  been 
$1,973  68,  at  7  cents,  $5,285  04>  which  was  about  what  it  brought,  being  little 
more  than  3  per  cent 

5.  STATISTICS  ALABAMA  COTTOK  ESTATJE. 

The  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  the  results  on  a  plantation  in 
Alabama,  in  Marengo  county,  and  owned  by  Robert  Montague,  esq. 


Bill  of  cotton  and  woolen 

cloth, 81000 

100  .cotton  comforters,  in  lieu 

of  bed  blankets, 125  00 

100  oU  cloth  capotes  <Kew- 

York  cost), 

20  small  woolen  blanlKts  for 

infants, 

Calico  dress  and  handkerchief 

for  each  woman  and  girl, 

(extra  of  other  clothing;,. . 
Christmas  presepts,  given  in 

lieu  of  "  nefiTo  crop,". . . . 

50  sacks  of  siut, 

Annjyial  average  outlay   for 
.  iron  and  wood  wonc  for 

carts  andwagons, 100  60 

Lime  and  plaster  bought  last 

year, 194  00 

Annual  average  outlay   for 

gin,  belts,  etc., 80  00 

400  gallons  of  molasses, 100  00 

3  kegs  of  tobacco,  fSO;  .2 

bb&.of  flour,$10, 7000 

^  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  cot- 
ton, for  freight  and  com- 
mission,      2,069  60 

17,894  48 
Deduct  other  products  than 
cotton, 2,43000 

Cost  of  cotton,. . .  .$15,464  00 


EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  capital-  at  seven 
per  cent , $5,756  80 

Gash  expenses,  taxes,  average,       1 00  00 

Blankets,  hats  and  shoes, 
(other  clothing  all  home- 
made;,  .4 

Medical  bill,  average  pot  ex- 
ceeding   

500  lbs.  iron,  $30 ;  hoes  and 
spades,  $30, 

Average  outlay  for  mules  over 
what  are  raised,. 

Average  expense  yearly  for 
macuinerv  repairs. 


250  00 
40  00 
60  00 

100  00 


20  00 


Bagging  and  rope, 350  00 

$6,676  00 


CAPITAL    INVESTED. 

1,100  acres  of  land,  at  $25,. .  $27,500  00 
120  slaves,  at  $400, 48,000  00 

4  wagons, 400  00 

5  yoke  of  oxen,  at  $30, 150  00 

30  mules  and  horses,  at  $75,    2^250  00 
4,000  bushels  com  on  hand 

for  plantation  use,  at  35 

cents, 1,400  00 

Fodder  and  oats,  do.  do.  do.,  200  00 

40  head  of  cattle,  at  $5,  do.  do.  200  00 

70    do.    sheep,  at  ^,  do.  do.  140  00 

250  do.    hogs,             do.  do.  6O0  00 

20,000  lbs.  bacon  and  pork,  do.  1 ,000  00 

Plows  and  ail  other  tools,  do.  500  00 

$82,240  00 
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This  crop,  198,000  Ibe.,  at  six  per  cent  set,  will  leave  a  balance  of  $1,004  20, 
which  is  just  about  enough  to  pa^  the  owner  common  wages  Of  an  overseer, 
which  business  he  attends  to  himself. 

The  Columbia  South  Carolinian,  however,  makes  considerable  havoc  among 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Robinson,  to  which  they  present  a  very  open  flank.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Williams'a  place,  the  editor  says : 

6.  TRUE  PROFITS  OF  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  included  1,500  acres  of  land  not  in  cultivation.  4^1  the 
land  (4,200  acres)  in  his  estimate  of  capital  was  valued  at  $15  per  acre,  so  that 
here  is  $22,500  called  "  capital "  in  a  ousiness  where  it  is  no  such  thins;.  It 
may  be  said  that  land  for  fuel,  timber,  cattle  pasture,  and  range  for  stock,  are 
necessary  to  carrying  on  the  business  of  cotton  planting,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  we 
think  one-half  of  the  residue  of  the  land,  sav  7dO  acres,  would  be  a  large  al- 
lowance for  these  purposes.  At  the  least,  tnen,  we  make  a  reduction  of  the 
"capital"  to  the  amount  of  $11^250— leaviii^  tiie  real  capital  $150,152.  But 
the  most  glaring  inconsistency  which  our  agricultural  tounst  exhibits  in  calcu- 
lating the  profits  of  a  business  investment,  is  in  adding  the  item  of  interest 
upon  capital  as  expense.  A  person  investing  money  in  any  enterprise  is  just- 
ly considered  to  be  doing  a  fair  business  if  he  makes  a  small  percentage  over 
interest  and  expenses  ;  and  the  statement  which  Mr.  Robinson  furnishes  of  Col. 
Williams's  plantation,  only  proves  that  our  fellow-citisen  makes  about  12)^ 
per  cent,  on  nis  capital,  and  tnat  too  with  the  price  of  cotton  placed  as  low  aa 
six  cents  in  Charltsionr--4oT  freight  and  commission  are  included  in  the  table  of 
"  expenses." 

In  the  first  place,  the  actual  capitid  invested  is  clearly  misstated,  as  we  have 
shown  above.  In  the  second  place,  we  deny  the  principal  of  adding  interest 
on  the  capital,  as  part  of  the  expenses,  when  the  objeet  is  to  find  out  tne  profits 
upon  that  capital.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Robinson  cidculates  interest  upon 
the  cost  of  the  stock  of  the  plantation,  which  is  obviously  fallacious  and  de- 
ceptive, where  its  natural  increase  must  amount  to  more  thlan  the.  interest  In 
the  fourth  place,  he  omits  to  add  to  the  income  of  the  plantation  the  natural 
increase  of^the  labor  employed  thereon — an  item  which  is  always  prominent  in 
the  planter's  calculation,  apd  wMch  would  unquestionably  amount  to  5  oi^  6 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their,  orisinal  cQSt.  And,  in  the  fifth,  place,  he  has 
entirely  neglected  the  increase  yalue  arising  from  the  yearly,  improvement  of 
a  w^ll  cultivated  plantation.  We  think  the  case  is  fSurly  atated.  The  result 
then,  according  to  our  views,  will  be  as  folloHrs  : 

Capital  invested,  $1^,153  00. 

Income  of  farm,. $26,793  16 

The  annual  expenses  of  the 
farm,  as  itemised  hj  Mr. 
Robinson,  a  full  estimate, 
including  freight  and  com- 
mission,    6,79148 


iNoom  or  THx  VAair. 
331,136 lbs.cotton,at6cents,  $19,868  16 
Bacon  and  other  provisions, . .    2,430  DO 
Increase  of  negroes,  say  5  per 

cent.,  set  down  as  capital 

$89,900 4,49500 


$26,793  16 


Net  profits  of  capital  invest  $59,991  68 


These  profits  amount  to  over  Viirleeu  per  cent,  per  annutn  over  all  expenses — 
the  Charleston  price  of  cotton  beinff  only  put  down  at  six  cents.  Suppose  the 
crop  averaged  eight  cents  in  Charleston,  as  it  Would  do  at  the  present  thne ; 
the  profits  would  be  $26,614  40,  or  nearly  18  per  cent.  •' 

Tne  calculations  of  the  Alabama  plantation  would,  perhaps,  show  a  still 
greater  error,  but  we  cannot  arrive  at  correct  results,  as  the  whole  number  of 
acres,  and  not  the  quantity  under  cultivation^  is  ffiven :  and  the  statement 
made,  that  the  plantation,  having  on  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  only 
made  about  $1,000  over  interest  and  expenses,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  jtist  the 
common  waffes  of  an  overseer  I  We  .know  not' what  this  tourist's  object  was 
in  giving  publication  to  a  statement  so  much  calculated  to  deceive.  We  have 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  he  unwittingly  made  the  mistakes  referred  to. 
We  have  shown  that  cotton  planting,  at  a  moderate  price  for  cotton,  pays  13 
per  cent  proJIt 
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7.  VINYARDS  AND  WINES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

We  notice  the  formation  of  a  company  yinjard  at  Mobile,  and  the  meeting  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  m  me  cause.  A  committee  of  T.  S.  Jamee, 
Chester  Root,  R.  B.  Hjde,  B.  C  Rowan,  A  Cameron  and  A.  J.  Donaldson,  were 
appointed  to  select  a  suitable  locality-  for  a  yinyard,  to  assess  costs  of  improye- 
ment  and  to  inquire  if  any  other  branches  of  business  should  be  connected 
therewith,  etc.  To  stimulate  these  gentlemen  in  their  labors  yery  much  has 
been  and  can  be  presented,  as  the  rea^  will  find  by  referring  to  the  articles  we 
haye  published  from  Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina,  and  also  to  those  published 
in  the  Mobile  Herald,  from  the  pen  of  that  enterprising  citizen  of  Mississippi, 
J.  Noyes,  eR(^.  According  to  a  report  made  some  years  ago  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  Resor,  who  cultiyated  one  acre  in  grapes,  the 
profits  are  most  flattering. 

8.  VINYARD  PROFITS. 

The  yineyard  was  planted  out  with  rooted  plants  in  1834,  and  came  into 
bearing  in  1837.  The  ground  has  always  been  tnorouehly  hoed  in  tke  spring 
and  kept  free  fh>m  weeds,  and  neyer  manured  untu  last  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  coyered  and  in  the  spring  duff  in. 

Entire  cost  of  the  yineyard  (except  the  land)  with  thecultiyation  and  making 
of  wine  for  nine  years : 


9^00  small  vines, $138  00 

3,300  pales, 46  00 

1,000  do.  replaced,. 30^00 

Trenching  ground  and  plant- 
ing,    '  80  00 

Manuring  last  fiftll 30  00 

3  months'  work  each  year,  9 


years 935  00 

Extra  work  in  making  wine,  9 

years, 150  00 

Interest  on  inyestments  before 

crop, ■ 15  00 


1704  00 

The  Quantity  of  wine  made  in  nine  yean  was  four  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred gallons,  which  Mr.  Resor  yery  moderately  estimates  at  seyenty-fiye  cents 
per  gallon,  from  the  pres^,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  American  wines 
at  Cincinnati  sell  r^ulily  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  -when  one 
year  old.  These  nine  crops  of  wine,  at  Mr.  Resor's  low  price,  amount  to  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Deduct  from 
this  amount  the  cost  of  the  yineyard  and  cultiyation,  and  we  find  a  profit  of  two 
thousand  fiye  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  nine  yean, 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty  doUan  and  sixty-one  cents  per  year. 


COST  or  VAXicmo  yiNXTARns  iv  the  united  states. 

Per  acre.  Per  •ere* 

trellis,  at  $6,60  per  100  lbs.  53  80 
30  lbs.  twelve  penny  nails,  at 

5  cents, 180 

Planting  out  the  vine 7  00 

Digg[ing  holes  and  setting  posts  10  00 

Making  trellis 7  95 


Ploughing  and  sub-soil  plow- 
ing,        $500 

100  bushels  lime,  at  15, 15  00 

403  vines,  two  yean  old  at  15       60  45 
500  chesnut  or  cedar  posts,  3)^ 
feet  long  and   the   size  of 
larse  fence  rails,  8  cents,  .       40  00 
800  lbs.  iron  wire.  No.  11,  for 


$200  00 


^  The  cost  will  vary  in  different  locations)  according  to  the  price  of  lumber, 
lime  and  vines ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  any  where  within  one  hund^d  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  a  vinyard  can  be  put  out  for  two-hundred  doUan. 

9.  ANALYSIS  OF  COTTON  PLANT,  SEED,  SOIL,  Ac. 

We  have  furnished  in  our  back  volumes  several  different  analyses  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  but  the  following  from  an  English  journal  is  so  interesting  for  the 
conclusions  which  it  deduces  with  regard  to  soil,  etc.,  that  we  extract  it : 

ANALYSIS  OF  COTTON,  WITH   BEMABKS  ON    THE   SOIL  AND  CUMATE  ADAPTED  TO  IT  *.   BT 

PBOrSSSOB  LINOLET. 

Since  our  paper  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  cotton  wool  and  of  cotton  soils 
was  written,  we  have  received  an  Akaltsis  or  New  Obleams  Cottoit  Wool,  and 
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of  tlie  seed  of  ihe  same  kind  of  cotton,  made  b^  an  Aineriean  chemist,  which, 
^e  believe,  has  not  yet  been  published.  This  is  interesting  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  showing  the  great  yalue  of  employing  the  seed  as  a  manure  for 
the  cotton  plant. 

One  hundred  parts  of  cotton  wool,  on  being  heated  in  a  platina  crucible,  lost 
85.89  parts.  The  residuum,  on  being  ignit^  under  a  muffle  till  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  was  consumed,  lost  12.735,  and  left  a  white  ash  which  weighed  near- 
ly 1  per  cent,  or  1.9347.  Of  this  ash  nearly  44  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  water, 
tts  constituents  were  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  potash  (with  a  trace  of  soda), 44.29 

Phosphate  x>f  lime  (with  a  trace  of  magnesia), 25.34 

Carbonate  of  lime,. 8.97 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,. .  • 6.75 

Silica, ., 4.12 

Sulphate  4»f  potassa, 2.90 

Alumina, • 1*^0 

Chloride  «f  potassium,       ^ 

Sulphate<ifW,  (wdloM, 6i» 

Phosphate  of  potassa,        f  * 

Oxide  of  iron  (a  trace),      1  __ 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Corroy  Sesp. — One  hundred  parts,  treated  as  before,  lost  77.387, 
"and  the  residuiim,  after  being  burnt  under  a  muffle,  left  3.986  parts  of  a  perfectlj 
white  ash,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Phosphate  of  Ume  (with  traces  of  magnesia), 61.34 

I^osphate  of  potassa  (with  t)»cea  of  soda), ^ 31.73 

Sulphate  of  potassa, • 2.65 

SUica, , 1.68 

Carbonate  of  lime,. . .  ^ 47 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, - J37 

Chloride  of  potassium, ^ i25 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  \ 

Sulphate ^^esia.  (   ■ndloes, 1.68 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  i  — .«« 

100.00 

With  respect  to  these  analyaea,  wa  may  for  the  present  obMnre,  that  the  aeeda 
jrielded  nearly  four  times  as  much  of  the  ash  as  the  cotton  itself  did^  and  at  tba 
same  time  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  phoq»horic  acid  and  of  lime. 
In  this  respect  the  quanti^^  of  both  tnese  substances  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the 
American  analysis,  than  m  that  of  Dr.  Ure.  Whether  this  may  be  owing  to 
different  kinds  of  wool  having  been  employed,  or  to  diflerenees  in  the  modes  -of 
analysis,  can  only  be  known  when  the  analysis  ihjidl  have  been  repeated  by 
chemists  with  different  kinds  of  cotton. 

In  resuming  our  observations  on  soils,  it  is  flrst  of  all  neeessarY  to  observe 
that,  though  no  one  will  dispute  the  paramount  importance  of  Uie  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  yet  these  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  to  be  only  of 
comparative  value,  as  it  is  equally  necessary  to  attend  to  the  physical  state  oi  the 
soil,  and  to  both  in  connection  with  the  climate  of  partiouiar  localities.  Tbo 
mechanical  state  of  the  soil,  its  greater  or  less  dcsree  of  porosity  or  of  tenacity, 
enabling  the  roots  to  spread  wiu  more  or  lees  ncilitj,  so  as  to  fix  the  jplaiit 
nteadilj  in  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  supply  it  with  a  larffie  portion  of 
its  nutriment,  is  necessarily  of  ffr^at  importance.  But  as  a  considerable  portioaof 
the  food  of  plants  is  suppued  by  the  air,  its  different  states  and  due  supply  ■•- 
quire  also  to  be  attended  to,  in  addition  to  climate :  no  chemical  composition  or 
mechanical  states  will  compensate  for  unsuitableneM  of  climate.  We  all  know 
that  our  oaks  are  as  little  likely  to  flourish  within  the  tn^ics,  as  South  American 
palms  in  our  meadows ;  and  no  one  now  expects  that  our  rich  variety  of  or- 
chids would  flourish,  if,  supplying  them  with  every  requisite  of  site,  of  soil, 
of  culture,  and  even  of  temperatore,  iRe  denied  them  a  moist  atmosphere.  And 
jret  a  few  years  onlv  have  elapsed  aince  it  was  considered  a  rantj  to  flower 
these  otr  pUmit,  and  idao  sinoe  mountain  rifie  ▼■•  ittitmplBd  to  be  cidtivated 
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here  in  the  open  air,  because  it  came  from  a  cool  climate,  and  was  said  to  be 
cultivated  without  irrigation.    But  it  was  forgotten  that,  during  the  season  of 
cultivation  in  its  native  mountains,  rain  falls  almost  every  day,  and  the  air  is 
in  a  state  of  continual  moisture.    So  also  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  a  certain 
state  of  the  soil,  both  with  respect  to  its  ehemisal  composition  and  its  mechani- 
cal state,  may  be  well  suited  to  one  situation,  and  yet  not  be  desirable  in  an- 
other, chiefly  from  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.    For  in- 
stance, a  certain  degree  of  porosify  of  the  soil  nuiv  retain  and  brine  just  enough 
<^  water  within  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  yet  if  the  atmosphere  became  more 
damp,  the  soil  may  require  to  be  made  dryer  by  drainage     Again,  if  in  anoth- 
er situation  the  air  is  more  dry,  and  evaporation  necessarily^  greater,  both  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  from  that  of  the  leaves,  a  soil  more  retentive  of 
moisture  will  be  more  suitable  than  one  which  is  more  open,  and  which  thus 
allocs  moisture  to  escape,  not  only  by  evaporation,  but  oy  drainage.    These 
varieties  may  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  different  locali- 
ties, but  even  in  the  same  locality  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in 
a  country  like  India,  which,  in  the  language  of  meteorologists,  is  in  many  parts 
one  of  extremes.    As  plants  obtain  from  the  ground  their  water,  holding  in 
solution  saline  and  earthy  particles,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  air  for  the 
elements  of  organic  matter,  it  is  evidently  essential  to  pay  equal  attention  to 
botli  cases,  for  it  is  difficult,  na;^  impossible,  in  both  cases  to  sajr  whether  th(^ 
soil  or  the  climate  has  the  most  influence  upon  successful  cultivation,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  useless,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Neill,  as  "  attempting  to  decide  which 
half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  has  most  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting,  or  which  of  the 
factors  3  or  6  contributes  most  to  the  production  of  30." 

With  respect  to  the  practical  inferences  deducible  from  the  chemical  analysis, 
we  niay  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Piddioffton,  that  carbonate  of  lime  was 
essential  to  good  Cotton  soil.  Subsequently  ne  observed  that  the  American, 
the  Maritids  and  the  best  Singapore  soil,  contain  a  considerable  per  centage  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  some  part  of  it  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  the 
Indian  soils  contain  very  lit^e  vegetable  matter,  and  this  wholly  soluble  in 
water ;  but  that  the  best  contain  a  far  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  some  of  them  their  iron  in  a  different  state  from  the  others.  The  lime, 
though  not  indispensable,  he  supposes  may  be  hic^ly  useful ;  but  he  ascribes 
greater  value  to  tne  presence  of  vegetable  matter.  For  a  soil  in  Bengal,  which 
contained  exceedingly  minute  proportions  of  lime  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
in  which  he  cultivated  cotton,  worth  from  9d  tolld  per  pound,  as  an  experi- 
ment, for  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  he  had  always  good  and  often 
abundant  crops,  he  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  plants  having  been  constantly 
manured  with  the  black,  pesty  earth,  so  abundant  in  the  jheels  (pieces  of  water) 
of  India,  and  of  which  an  average  good  specimen  contains  2o.00  per  cent,  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  15.00  per  cent<  of  carbonate  of  lime^  yielded  chiefly  by  the 
■mall  shells  contained  in  the  above  deposits. 

Mr.  £.  Solly,  as  the  result  of  his  analyses,  remarks :  **  that  the  goodness  of  the 
soils  from  Qeorgia  depended,  probal^y,  far  more  an  the  mechanical  structure 
than  on  the  chemical  composition,  and  that  the  presence  of  lime  or  any  other 
substance  would  appear  or  far  less  importance  than  that  the  soil  should  be,  not 
too  rich,  but  of  a  ii^ht  and  porous  character,  so  that  delicate  fibres  of  the  roots 
might  penetrate  easily  in  all  directions."  This  opinion  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  truth,  wherever  the  climate  is  most  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Dr.  Wight,  after  practical  experience  of  some  years,  states  that  where  it  is  in 
hispower  to  choose,  ne  prefers  *'  a  deep,  dark  colored,  light,  almost  sandy  loam, 
ana  if  it  has  been  long  out  of  cultivation,  so  much  the  better."  The  black  cot- 
ton soil,  in  which  so  much  of  the  cotton  of  India  is  ffroWn,  and  which  is  sene- 
rally  considered  the  best  for  the  purpose,  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  retaining 
moisture ;  while  of  the  red  soil  he  says :  *'  again,  I  am  informed  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  for  example,  in  tne  Viza^patam  district,  the  finest  cotton 
crops,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  arc  raised  on  red  soils,  and  the  redder 
the  better  for  the  purpose."  But  the  suitableness  of  these  several  soils  we  must 
consider  in  connection  with  climate. 

10.  INDIAN  CORN. 

[We  have  had  for  some  time  upon  our  table,  and  desired  to  publish,  the  valoa- 
ble  remarks  and  accompanying  papers,  presented  by  that  dutingaiflhad  a^^- 
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culturist  and  statesman,  the  Hon^  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  before  the  Winyah  A^cul- 
tural  Society  last  year.  It  will  be  read  with  sreat  interest  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  cultare  of  com,  and  whose  nvmDer  is,  legion :] 

BEFOBT  ON  THX  OULTUBB  09  INDIAN  OOBN. 

The  Ccrmmitteb  ap^inted  at  the  last  anniy^mary  meetifig  of  this  agricaltural 
society,  to  rdnort  Oil  the  culture  of  Indian  Oom,  haye  used  their  best  endeayore 
to  ascertain  uie  s^y^ral  methods  pursued  in  its  cultiyation  by  practical  farmers 
in  differient  parts  of  this  continent  and  in  Europe ;  and  haye,  thitmgh  their 
diairman,  addressed  letters  to  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
planters  in  this  State,  and  receiyed  in  reply  important  infonnation,  which  they 
De^  leaye  to  append  to  this  report 

This  grain  was  named  by  LinsBus  Zea  Mays,  and  danedMonaeia  TVtandria. 
It  is  now  conceded  to  be  a  natiye  of  America,  and  appears  to  haye  been  by  the  first 
conquerers  and  earliest  settlers,  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  North  America  to 
the  southern  proyinces  of  Chili  on  the  sootliem  continent.  Mais,  or  Indian 
Com,  was  first  introduced  into  Spain  about  tfie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  whence  its  cultiyation  spread  into  Africa  and  Asia,  where  it  has 
ever  siAce  been  a  fiftyorite  article  of  food.  From  Asia  it  was  probably  carried 
back  td  Europe,  for  wq  find  it  called  in  France  Bla  de  Turkie  (Turkish  Corn), 
and  in  Ital^r  Uran  Tuna,  At  the  present  di^  Indian  Com  has  been  introducea 
and  is  cultiyated  in  almost  eyery  part  of  tha  uniyerse  where  the  summers  are 
sufiiciently  lonff  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  grain — ^in  France  and  C^ermapy, 
as  far  north  as  48**  north  latitude.  In  the  souUi  of  France,  on  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  countries  of  die  Leyant,  in  many  other 
portions  6(  Asia  and  of  Africa,  and  in  North  and  Soutii  America,  it  is  tne  food 
in  most  common  use.  The  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  sajrs :  "  It 
is  that  which,  next  to  rice,  supplies  food  to'Uie  areatest  number  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  ma^  be  held  to  oe  the  most  y«luabTe  ^ft  of  the  old  world  to  the 
new."  This  g^rain  adapts  itself  to  almost  every  yane^  of  climate,  and  is  found 
growing  luxunantly  in  the  low  countries  of  tropical  Mexico,  aiid  nearly  equally 
well  on  the  most  eleyated  and  coldest  regions  of  Uie  table  land ;  in  the  rich  yaf- 
leys  of  the  Cordilleras  or  the  Andes,  and  on  the  sandj  heights  of  tiiose  moun- 
tains, whereyer  a  rill  of  water  can  be  brcmght  to  nourish  its  roots.  In  short,  it 
ripens  under  the  sun  of  America,  in  every  part  of  both  continents. 

Like  other  sprains  that  haye  been  long  ciutiyated,  Indian  com  abounds  in  yari- 
eties.    In  Spam  they  count  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  here  in  the 
United  States  we  might  safely  state  the  number  at  upward  of  forty.    The  differ- 
ences consist  in  siae,  color,  period  of  maturation  and  hardness  and  weight  of 
grain.    Of  size,  there  exists  a  considerable  variety,  fhnn  the  Zea  Ouragua,  of 
Chili,  and  the  E^^tian  or  chicken  com,  both  extremely  diminutive,  to  the  Iwrge 
white  flint  and  ffourd  seed  com  of  these  southern  states.    The  differences  in  color 
are  the  red.  yeUow  and  white.    The  period  of  maturation  varies,  apparently, 
veiy  considerably ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this  variation  is  reaiand  inde- 
pendent of  climate.    In  the  North,  com  ripens  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
it  does  with  us  in  the  South,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  greater  length  of  the  sum- 
mer day  in  those  latitudes.    It  is  trae,  if  seed  be  brought  frera.die  North  it  will 
ripen  earlier  the  first  year  than  com  raised  from  seed  grown  here ;  but  it  is  found 
the  second  year  to  require  a  longter  term,  tnd  soon  loses  altogether  its  habit  of 
early  maturation.    On  occasions,  therefore,  when  it  is  desirable  to  plant  late  in 
the  season,  seed  com  raised  at  the  North  ou^t  to  be  used,  as  it  wiU  mature  in 
much  less  time  than  that  raised  at  home.    In  the  French  catalogues,  the  mait  en 
potUcCjBoid  the  quaranttdne,  chicken  and  forty -day  com,  are  recommended  as  the 
earliest :  but  we  haye  no  means  of  judging  uie  effect  of  climate  upon  these  vari- 
eties.   In  selecting  yarieties,  some  experienced  and  judicious  farmers  prefer  that 
which  yields  tiie  greater  number  of  ears,  without  regard  to  their  sixe  or  number 
of  rows.    Others  prefer  that  which  furnishes  one  or  two  large  ears,  haying^  flrom 
twelye  to  twenty-four  rows.    At  the  North,  the  yellow  com  bears  the  highest 
price  in  the  marxet,  and  in  our  country  it  is  considered  the  most  prolific  and 
Dest  suited  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs.    For  bread,  the  white  dutton  is  preferred  at 
the  North,  and  the  white  gourd  seed  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  State.    We  have  a  yaluable  yariety  cultiyated  in  our  interior,  haymg  rare- 
ly less  than  ei^^tteea  xowb  on  the  cob.    We  think,  however,  preference  ought  to 
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be  giyen  to  "white  flimt  corn,  as  it  is  uiiqaestioiiably  the  heayiest  and  contaims 
the  greatest  proportion  of  fiurina.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  Indian  com  by  weight  instead  of  measure,  as  there  can  bie  no 
doubt  the  heaviest  com  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment. 

The  method  of  cultivation  varies  very  much  in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts 
of  America  and  Europe.  In  Europe,  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  States,  it 
is  sown  much  closer  than  our  climiate  and  the  size  and  growth  of  our  com  will 
|>ermit,  and  the  product  is,  in  consequence,  frequently  greater.  In  Lombardy,  * 
where  com  is  sown  in  close  drills,  and  still  nearer  proximitv  in  the  drill,  the 
produce  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  l^te  land  is  highly 
manured,  and  the  com  sowed  after  flax,  rape  seed,  or  on  clover  seed.  In  othor 
and  poorer  districts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  average  does  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  bushels  of  com  and  five  of  beans.  In  Mexico  and  throu^^ut 
Spanish  America,  Indian  com  is  sowed  about  three  feet  and  a  half  between  the 
rows,  and  two  feet  apart  in  them.  The  avera^  produce  can  hardly  be  estimated 
in  BO  extensive  a  country,  possessing  such  an  infinite  variety  of  soil  and  climate ; 
but  the  product  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  lands  are  irriga- 
ted— ^much  greater  than  with  us  in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  finesh,  strong  and 
fertile  lands  of  the  West  will  compete,  however,  with  the  beet  in  the  world.  iThe 
largest  crops  throughout  that  region,  and  indeed  everywhere,  appear  to  be  made 
upon  fresh  tumed  Md ;  and  next,  wherever  the  earth,  besides  bemg  enriched  witii 
an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  is  deeply  stirred.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  by  our  President  on  the  subject  of  subsoil  plowiujg,  in  the  subjoined  letter 
'we  find  the  following  observations  in  a  memoir,  publShed  by  one  of  the  best 

Sractical  farmers  of  Delaware :  "  To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  In- 
ian  com  from  the  least  allowed  ouantitY  of  land,  the  soil  should  be  as  deep  as 
the  farmers  can  make  itr— if  possible,  twelve  inches.  Admitting  the  same  qualitr 
in  each  acre,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  on  trial,  that  if  one  acre  of  land,  the  sou 
4>f  which  is  lour  inches  deep,  and  which  has  been  plowed  for  the  crop  no  deepei^ 
will  produce  twent^  bushels  of  com,  the  same,  acre,  extending  the  sou  and  plow* 
log  ei^ht  inches,  will  produce  forty  bushels ;  and  if  twelve  mches,  eighty  Dush- 
els,  with  the  same  labor." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land  by'manuring,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  idways  better  to  spread  the  manure  evenly  ove^  the  surface,  if  the  larmer  bfts 
enoueh  ;  next,  to  spread  it  in  the  ridges  and  bed  over  it ;  and,  last  and  least,  to 
put  the  manure  in  the  holes  where  uie  grain  is  to  be  deposited. .  In  the  fint 
method,  where  the  manure  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field,  the  lat- 
eral rootlets — ^which  in  good  soil  extend  ^ye  or  six  feet  from  the  stalk — receive 
abundant  nourishment  tmrouehout  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant ; 
which  is  not  the  case  where  the  manure  is  confined  to  the  mrrow  or  to  the  hills. 
Jn  the  dry  summer  of  1846,  the  difference  in  the  crops  of  com,  treated  in  these 
several  different  ways,  was  very  remarkable— the  firet  yielding  a  fair  average, 
while  the  others  were  bumtup  and  produced  nothing. 

Various  methods  are  practiced  of  preparing  the  se^,  both^  preserve  it  from 
the  devastation  of  birds  and  insects,  by  rendering  it  nauseous  and  repulsive  to 
them,  and  by  hastening  its  germination.  For  these  purposes,  the  most  common 
practice  is  to  soak  the  seed  com  in  a  weak  solution  of  coal  tar,  separating  the 
grains  by  means  of  sand  or  ashes.  Another  is  to  use  an  infusion  or  nitre  with 
Sie  coal  tar,  separating  the  grains  as  above.  Others  again  recommend  soaking 
the  seed  for  eight  and  forty  hours  before  planting,  in  a  solution  of  muriate  m 
ammonia.  One  pound  of  this  salt  being  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  soak  a  bushel  of  seed  com.  Thus  prepared^  the  grains  germmate  more 
rapidly,  and  are  said  to  maintain  their  superiority,  rf<m#pahi6ia,  throughout  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  We  have  known  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  tried 
with  ^ual  success.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  an  infusion  of  gypsum  (plas- 
ter of  raris)  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammnniM^ 

Your  Committee  agree  entirely  with  the  President  of  this  Society,  in  his  re- 
.oommendation  to  oease  the  use  of  the  plow,  in  cultivating  Indian  com,  earij 
enough  to  permit  the  rootlets  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  to  dear  and  to  lay 
by  the  crop  with  the  cultivator  and  hoe.  To  shorten  these  feeders  is  to  dimin- 
ifih  the  produce  of  the  crop,  as  hiB  well  conducted  experiments  will  show. 

Id  many  parts  of  our  State  it  is  the  practice  to  top  the  com,  wad  in  all,  to  strip 
the  blades  at  the  period  when  the  ^prain  is  considertii  sufficiently  ri|>e ;  but  in  the 
north-eastern  and  western  States  it  has  been  found,  by  expeHenoe,  more  proAta- 
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ble  to  cut  the  com  off  at  the  surface,  and  stack  it  in  small  stacks  in  the  field,  un- 
til the  ^ain  is  sufficiently  hardened  to  admit  of  its  being  hauled  in.  It  is  then 
stripped  from  the  stalk  and  shucked  at  the  bin.  With  us  in  the  low  country, 
the  shucks  are  left  on  the  stalk  and  both  exposed  to  rot  for  manure,  and  not  un- 
frequently  both  are  piled  up  and  burnt.  Tliis  must  be  reg;arded  as  a  wa«(teful 
process.  The  stalk,  when  properly  cured,  contains  a  great  deal  of  saccliarine 
juice  ;  so  much,  that  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America,  sugar  va^  made  from 
the  stalk  of  maize  before  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  cane.  The  shuck  is  al- 
ways cured  and  put  away,  iu  the  upper  country,  and  the  best  farmers  there 
throw  a  few  handfuls  of  salt  upon  each  layer  of  shucks.  This  provender  would 
be  found  very  useful  on  our  piantationsy  and  prove  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  wording  cattle  and  mules. 

As  the  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  proves  the  superiority  of 
cutting  off  corn  at  the  g[round  and  stacking  it  in  the  fiela,  over  the  method  prac- 
ticed by  us,  the  gain  being  no  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  we  will,  at  the  risk  of  oeing 
a  little  too  tedious,  describe  a  very  common  method  of  performing  this  operation. 
A  laborer,  walking  between  the  second  and  third  rqws,  counts  to  the  eighth  hill, 
and  ties  or  locks  together  the  stalks  on  the  four  center  hills,  abovie  the  cars,  which 
four  hills  are  not  to  be  cut,  but  left  as  a  support  tq  begin  the  stack.  He  then 
counts  on  sixteen  hills  further,  and  ties  the  four  hills  in  tlie  same  maimer ;  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  fi^ld.  Two  cuttero  follow  between  the  fi»t  aud  second, 
and  third  and  fourth  rows,  cutting  the  com  close  to  the  ground  and  casting  it 
forward  ;  the  carriers  take  it  and  set  it  up  straight  in  eaual  proportions  round  the 
four  stalks  left  standing.  For  security  against  the  hign  winds,  these  stacks  may 
be  bound  round  two-thirds  of  their  height  from  the  ground.  Others,  again,  sim- 
ply cut  all  the  com  aud  stack  it  in  the  field,  thirty  or  forty  stalks  to  the  stack, 
Diudiug  the  stalks  together  near  the  top.  After  the  com  and  stalks  are  hauled 
home,  and  the  latter  stripped,  they  may  be  stacked  iu  the  form  of  our  potato 
houses,  with  two  crochets  at  each  extremity,  a  ridge  pole  and  a  few  laths  The 
first  row  of  stalks  is  placed  with  the  butts  on  the  ground,  and  the  succeeding 
rows  with  the  butts  uppermost,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  drip  along  the  leu 
blade.  Tlie  interior  of  such  stacks  serves  to  store  pumpkins,  turnips,  <&c.,  stnd 
preserves  them  from  the  frost. 

Your  Committee  will  conclude  this  report  by  giving  the  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brat<*d  agriculturist,  Arthur  Young,  in  relation  to  this  plant.  He  first  met  witli 
Indian  com  in  France,  and  at  once  appreciated  its  full  value.  He  says  :  "  For 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live  on  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for 
wheat,  and  keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  possess  a  treasure  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  their  climate."  "  Planted  in  squares,  or  rows,  so  far 
asunder  that  all  imaginable  tillage  may  be  given  between  them,  and  the  ^ound 
thus  cleaned  and  prepared  at  uie  will  of  the  farmer,  is  an  invaluable  circum- 
stance ;  and  finally  it  is  succeeded  by  wheat  Thus  a  country  whose  soil  and 
climate  admit  the  oouise  of  1st,  Indian  com,  and  2d,  wheat,  is  under  a  cultiva- 
tion that  perhaps  yields  the  most  food  for  man  and  beast  that  is  possible  to  be 
drawn  from  the  land." 

The  superiority  of  tliis  rotation  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  only  by  Uic  reasons 
assigiH'd  by  Arthur  Youn^,  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  Indian  com  requires 
that  the  land  should  be  highly  ilkianured,  thoroughly  and  frequently  stirred,  and 
kept  clean  from  grass  and  weeds  ;  but  because,  throuffh  the  medium  of  its  broad 
leaves,  this  plant  derives  a  large  portion  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere, 
and,  possessing  less  gluten  than  oilier  cereals,  extracts  from  the  earth  materials 
Bot  reouirod  for  the  i^wth  of  wheat  In  consequence  of  this  culogium,  and  of 
the  sub!«equent  publications  of  Cobbett  on  the  same  subject,  several  attempts 
were  made  in  England  to  cultivate  Indian  com,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It 
is  to  be  8een  there  only  in  gardens,  where  it  is  raised  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  forcing  it  forward  m  the  early  spring,  and  transplanting  it  into  the  open  beds 
after  the  frosts  are  over.  Wherever  seen,  it  is  an  oDJect  of  admiration.  And  its 
lofty  stem,  broad  leaves,  silken  tassel  and  tall  waving  flower,  justly  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  most  bountiful,  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  POINSETT. 
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10.    PANAMA  COTTON. 

[  The  specimens  of  cotton  i«ed  and  cotton  received  in  tlie  annexed  letter,  have  been  (DililbQ' 
ted  by  us.  The  cotton  is  silky,  fine  and  glossy,  but  with  no  length  of  etaple.  The  aeed  ait 
about  the  sise  of  duck  shot.  We  have  given  specimens  to  Qoy.  Seabrook,  Gk>v.  ^avmoad 
Joseph  Edlngs,  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  and  R.O.  Norton,  of  South  Caroflaa;  Andrew  Calhovn  and* 
Ool.  A.  J.  Pickett,  of  Alabama  ;  Gov.  Towns,  of  Georgia ;  Senator  Weattott,  of  Florida :  Wn. 
Goodman,  Thomas  Affleck,  Gen.  Gerault,  of  MlsBissippt  f  W.  E.  Hamilton,  Hon.  H.  Dry,  Hon. 
S.  Downs,  of  Louisiana;  J.  W.  Clay,  of  Arkansfu.  The  very  few  see^  that  remain,  can  be 
had  by  any  of  our  Arlends  who  will  write  for  them. — En.] 

Panama,  J^ew  Granada,  May  I8th,  1949. 

Ma.  J.  D.  B.  DkBow,  Editor  ComnBoiAL  Re^xw  :  Dear  Sir — ^Herewith  I 
aend  you  a  specimen  of  the  "  tree  cotton,"  such  as  is  seen  growing  wild  upos 
the  Isthmus.  I  send  it  to  you,  knowing  the  interest  ^ou  take  in  the  notanl 
productions  of  the  "South  and  West,-'  and  trust  You  will  forward  some  oftbe 
seeds  to  such  cotton  planters  as  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  Perhaps  a  "  erotoi " 
may  be  produced  witk  the  ordinary  cotton  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
tree  from  which  the  pods  were  plucked  containing  the  specimens,  was  of  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  I  have  since,  however,  seen 
them  of  twelve  inches  diameter  and  from'  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height 

Package  No.  1  contains  the  cotton  as  taken  from  the  pods,  and  is  the  oontenfti 
of  two  pods.  No.  3  is  the  cotton  as  separated,  and  No.  3  the  seeds  alon^ 
These  pods  were  six  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 

You  will  not  fail  to  notice  with  what  ease  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  cot- 
ton, and  the  peculiar  silklness  of  the  fiber.  Of  course  it  will  require  but  little 
"  ginning."  Yours,  trulyy  W.  A.  BAKER. 

11.    SUGAR. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  production  lind  consumption  of  sugar  for 
four  years  past,  itod  estimate  for  the  present  year,  together  with  the  stock  on 
the  31st  of  March  of  each  year  (in  tons)  : 

Growth.                                             1845.  1846.          1647.  1848.          1849. 

British  West  Indies, 142,000  107,000  159,000  145,000  140,000 

Mauritius, 36,000  43,000  65,000  57,000      45,00(1 

Bengal, 67,000  68,000  70,000  6^,000      60,000 

French  Colonies, 102,000  80,000  80,000  60,000      40,000 

Butch  and  Danish  Colonies, 25,000  20,000  25,000  30,000      19,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 3 15,000  230,000  310,000  290,000  210,000 

Java, 89,000  86,000  81,000  79,000      75,000 

Siara  and  Manilla, ..15,000  26.000  30,000  20,000      20,000 

Brazil, 93,000  75,000  112,000  120,000      80,000 

Louisiana, 95,000  90,000      65,000  120,000      90,000 

Beet  Root, 70,000  80,000  90,000  90,000      70,000 

•B— ^^— -^.M-        •rtiik_ma.^_>.^    ^^^^^^^tt^am^     •i^B^^i.^a^.^BS        ^_^B_a^B^ 

Total  growth, 849,000    905,000 1,087,000  1,061,000    845,000 

Stock,  March  31, 122,000    121,000      87,000    143,000    130,000 

Total  supplies, 971,000 1,026,000 1,174,000  1,204,000    975,000 

Stock  succeeding  Mar.  31,.. 121,000      87,000    143,000    130,000- 

^^^m^^tmm^  ^        w^^ta^^^^^^    ^mtmm^mmm^mmmmm     mmm^ammimmmm^im^ 

Total  consumption, 850/)00    939,000  1,031,000  1,074,000 

Consumption  in  1848 1,074,000 

For  consumption  in  1849, 975,000 

Deficiency, 99,000^ 

The  low  price  diminishes  beet  root  cultivation.    Emancipation  in  the  Danish 
and  French  colonies  produces  the  same  resttk. 
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1.  THE  MO  G^IANDE  TRADE, 

Every  month,  almost  every  day,  opens  to  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen 
new  fields  of  commercial  progress.  Since  the  close  of  tne  Mexican  war,  the  Rio 
Grande  has  furnished  an  important  medium  of  trade  with  that  repubiie,. growing, 
daily,  more  considerable,  and  ezteuding  even  to  Che  interior  and  roost  distant prov* 
inces.  The  port  of  entry,  established  by  the  last  Congress,  at  F3ini  Jsabeif  pro- 
Yides  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  growing  trade.  This  point  is  thelocation  nearest 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  an  immunity  from  the  storms  and  floods 
of  that  region,  and  a  sufficient  draft  of  water,  can  be  enjoyed.  Its  situation  is 
on  the  mam  land,  ten  miles  distant^  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  approached  thropgh  Brazoe  entrance.  Vessels  drawing  six  feet 
may  reach  the  very  wharf  of  Point  Isabel,  we  believe,  whilst  those  of  larger  ton« 
nage  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Brazos,  to  undergo  a  short  and  safe  lighterage  of 
three  miles,  to  that  place.  An  excellent  road,  of  about  26  miles  length,  leads  to 
Brownsvifle,  a  town  which  haa  rapidly  grown  up  on  the  American  side,  opposite 
Matamoras,  and  so  considerable  is  the  merchandise  transported  over  it,  that  we 
understand  a  railroad  is  in  projection,  which  will  not  exceed  18  miles  in  length, 
and  can  be  built  at  but  slight  expense,  the  route  by  Point  lisabel  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fee,  California,  ice,  presents  numerous  advan- 
tages. Tim  Rio  Grande  may  be  made  navigable  for  light  steamers,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Puerco.  Regular  steamers  now  ply  from  Brownsville  to  Camargo,  and 
even  Laredo.  The  most  distant  Mexican  province  now  supplied  by  the  traders 
of  Santa  Fee,  by  the  way  of  Missouri,  is  not  more  than  500  miles  from  a  naviga- 
ble point  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa 
Fee  is  now  40  per  cent,  in  value  upon  the  goods,  and  a  great  change  may  be  an- 
ticipated, even  should  there  be  no  railroad  to  California. 

2.  TRADE  OF  ST;  LOUIS  —  TONNAGE. 

The  rapid  growth  of  St.  Louis,  which  already  numbers  63,000  inhabitants^  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  vigor  of  our  great  West.  Like  a 
young  Hercule?,  she  struggle!  against  every  misfortune,  and  rises  superior  to 
them  all.  Though  disease  may  decimate  her  population,  and  fearful  conflagra- 
tion sweep  off  millions  of  her  wealth,  her  recuperated  energies  need  scarcely  be 
tasked  to  heal  again  the  breach.  We  always  note,  with  delight,  the  evidences  of 
her  progreM,  and  expect,  when  in  the  fullness,  of  time  the  great  valley  shall  be 
connected  by  a  railroad  with  the  Pacific,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  will  be  the 
two  great  cities  of  the  continent,  cspable  of  vieing  with  the  empire  city  of  New 
York  !    The  following,  from  the  St.  Louis  Union,  will  show  the  tonnage  of  S^. 


Louis  for  1847  and  184^  :  lg4g^ 


1847. 


;?     if  fH 

Boats  arriving  from  3^        l^  ?f| 

:  ?       :  3  :h 

Illinois  River, 710  101,391  140,000  104,0''0 

Upper  Mississippi  River, 619  198,510  311,000  151,000 

Missouri  River, 363  57,640        57,640  55,000 

Alton, 615  84,454        38,300  35,500 

Coast,... 105  23,120        12,000  1,600 

Cairo 136  28,403        29,000  14,000 

New  Orleans, 443  173,223  120,000  100,000 

Ohio  River, 506  103,546        83,000  75,000 

Totils,.. 3,497  770,287  690,840  536,300 
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or  the  estimated  tonnage  of  1848,  about  26,703  tons  is  that  of  keelf>,  barges, 
and  flat-boats. 

I  will  be  seen,  by  the  aboYe.  table,  that  the  increose  of  imports  from  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Ohio  River,  has  been  28,030  tons;  while  that  from  all  other 
points,  inclusive,  has  been  126,540  tons. 

These  data  show  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  agricultural  receipts  have  increased 
in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  those  which  may  be  moro  strictly  classed  as  imports. 

Of  the  ^60  steamboats  enga^  in  thia  trade,  75  were  built  at  Pittsburgh,  45 
at  St.  Louis,  36  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  remainder  at  Loniavilie,  JeffersonFUle, 
Wheeling,  New  Albany,  Brownsville,  etc.,  etc< 

The  quantity  of  lumber  landed  at  St.  Louis,  in  1816,  was  22,890,299  feet;  15,- 
>I54,500  shingles;  1,701,005  laths;  1,322,196  coopers' stuff;  39 »t<65 cords  of  wood ; 
also,  7,*254  loads  hay. 

3.  TRADE  OF  MOBILE. 

From  the  Herald  and  Tribune's  annual  statement,  we  are  enabled  to  farniih 
the  annexed  statistics.  Mobile  has  lately  exhibited  ;great  enterprise  in  her  rail- 
road projection  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  energy  with  which  she  has  pursued  It 
In  the  last  season  she  lost  nbout  10,000  bales  cotton,  which  were  brought  directly 
from  Montgomery  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  coming  season  may,  probably,  lose 
more,  since  a  new  line  of  steamers  will  run  between  the  two  points,  making  the 
intercourse  continual. 

The  net  receipts  cotton  at  MoVile,  to  1st  Sept ,  1849,  are  509,867  bales;  the 
shipments  to  foreign  ports,  396,341,  valued  at  $12,300,718,  bdingan  average  val- 
ue, per  bale,  of  $31.04;  per  lb.,  6^  cts.;  and  average  weight,  per  bale,  509  lbs. 
The  crop  of  south  Alabama  being  worth  $15,097,064. 

Nine  turpentine  diiitilleries  are  in  operation,  and  the  receipts  have  hoen  cob- 
siderfibic,  though  not  equal  to  the  deniand.  The  supply  next  ye&r  will  be  much 
larger,  and  the  business  must  become  an  extensive  and  proBtaBlo  one. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Mobile  is,  also,  important,  forty  or  fifty  mills  being  at 
work  within  that  and  Baldwin  county.  The  exports  have  been  over  5  millions 
feet,  besides  large  quantities  of  staves,  shinglee,  cedar  logs,  ship  timber,  <bc. 

There  have  been  exported,  this  season,  only  2,533  sacks  Indian  corn,  and  679 
bbls.  flour;  also,  458  packages  and  6,872  loose  hides;  150  bbls.  tar,  550  do.  resin, 
63  do.  pitch;  414  bales  rone  cuttings,  761  bales  domestic  goods,  25  bales  cotton 
yarn;  22  casks  beeswax,  ^14  do.  tallow;  4,000  horns*  3,000  bones;  30  hhds.  and 
95  boxes  tobacco. 

■ 

4.  COTTON  CROP  OP  SOUTH  ALABAMA  FOR  28  YEARS. 

Years.  Bales.  Increase.    Decrease. 

1822,  45,423  20,033 

1823,  49,061  3,638 

1824,  44,924 

1825,  58,283  3,359 

1826,  77,349  16,096 

1827,  89,779  15,400        4,137 

1828,  71,158 

1829,  80,339  9,174 

1830,  102,684   22,355 

1831,  113,075    10,391   18,624 
ia32,   125,605   12,530 

1833,  129,366    3,761 

1834,  147,513    20,147 

1835,  197,847....  48,334 

By  the  tables  of  the  •Advertiser,  we  learn  the  exports  of  Mobile,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  July,  1849,  have  been  $1:2,823,755.99. 

5.  CHARLESTON. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier  we  obtain  the  imports  and  exports  of  that  city 
during  1848.  The  exports  were,  in  all,  $10,453,549;  $2,481,864  of  which  being 
coastwise.  120  American  vessels,  with  28,949  tons,  and  1,102  men, entered  from 
foreign  ports ;  also,  127  foreign  veieels,  with  39,336  tonnage,  and  1,193  men. 


Years. 

Bales. 

Increase. 

Decresse. 

1836, 

237,590 

36,745 

1837, 

232,685 

1838, 

309,807 

77,122 

4,900 

1839, 

551,742 

1840, 

445,725 

193,983 

58,063 

1841, 

317,642 

1842, 

318,315 

673 

128,083 

1843, 

481,714 

163,366 

1844, 

467,990 

1845, 

517,196 

49,206 

13,794 

1846, 

421,966 

1847, 

323,462 

95,230 

1848, 

440,336 

116,874 

98.504 

1849, 

518,706 

78,370 
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The  number  of  clearances  to  forei)|rn  ports  was  187  American  vessels  of  57,348 
tons  and  2,15*2  men,  and  158  foreign  vessels  with  49,900  tons  and  3.090  men. 
The  total  value  cotton  and  rice  exported  in  American  vessels^  to  foreign  ports, 
S4,315,G65;  in ybrei^  vessels,  $3y521, 281.  Cotton  and  rice  exported  coastwise, 
«*2,*20i,868. 

6.  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Having  famished,  in  the  pages  of  this  No.  of  the  Review,  the  statistics  of  New 
Orleans  trade,  we  are  aiixioos  to  present,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  New  York, 
our  great  commercial  sifter,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  together. 
He  will  be  much  aided  by  a  reference  to  our  No.  for  December,  1848,  where  u 
comparison  of  the  shipping  of  each  is  made. 


KXFOBTB  TO  31  st  AUOtTST^   1848. 


Wheat  Flour,  bbls., 

Rye  Flour,  bbU., 

Rice  Flour,  bbls., 

Corn  Meal,  bbls., 

Bread,  bbls., 

Wheat,  bu., 

Corn,  bu., 3 

Oats,  bu., 

Rye,  bu 

Barley,  bu., 

Peas  and  Beans,  ba., 

Rice,  tcs.. 

Beef,  tcs., 

Beef,  bbls., 

Pork,  bbls., 

Lard,  KiO  lbs. 

Bacon  and  Hams,  100  lbs., . 

Butter,  100  lbs., 

Cheese,  100  lbs., 

Tallow,  103  lbs., 

Cotton,  bales, 


415;2*22 

16,906 

5,302 

149,375 
40,988 

304,939 

,477.363 
3l,3!i9 
36,491 
8,618 
35,986 
18,834 
13,937 
84,'2I2 
74,937 

143,657 

117,441 
13,380 

117,639 
39,815 

190,005 


Ashes,  bbls., 

Wax,  100  lbs 

Salted  Hides,  No., 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds., 

Tobacco,  cases  and  bales,. . 
Tobacco.  manuPd,  100  lbs.. 

Wool,  100  lbs., 

Hemp.  100  lbs., 

Hops,  100  ibf ., 

Clover  Seed,  bbls.^ 

Flax,  IDO  lbs., 

liCad,  pigs, 

Sperm  Oil,  gals., 


Whale  Oil,  gals., 

Whalebone,  lOU  lbs., 

OilCakp,  100  Ibi., 

Turpentine,  bbls., 

Spirits  Turpentine,  gals., . . 

Tar,  bbls., 

Resin,  bbls., 


17.368 

4,369 

382 

4,807 

6,731 

35,113 

107 

6,184 

3,434 

3,367 

4 

16.74g 

89,095 

1,433,601 

15,733 

93,095 

159,933 

425,064 

36,863 

127,539 


We  extract  from  the  Shipping  List  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
imports  at  New  Y«rk  during  the  past  three  years: 

1848.  184T.  1846. 

Coffee,  bags, 418.003  427,470  383,846 

Cotton,  bales, 379,902  289,353  322,456 

Earthenware,  crates, 28,291  37,762  39,417 

Figs,  drum», 87,202  144,776  .35,893 

Hemp,  tons, 474  779  145 

♦*      bales, 52,624  57,186  43,623 

Indigo,  cares, 1,410  1,083  997 

"       cerooni, 1,900  764  1,164 

Lead,  pigs 387,991  398,865  393,796 

Molasses,  hhds 76,047  76,971  73.822 

"           tierces, 6,576  5,931  5,168 

brlfc, 42,333  21,473  33,557 

Raisins,  casks, 9,903  7,896  7,963 

boxes... 390,931  360.457  354,732 

drums, 8iS  1,384  3,305 

Rice,  tierces. .« .« 38,270  39,443  38,443 

Salt,  bushels, 2,009.897  1,947,913  1,303,663 

Saltpetre,  bags, 19,565  31,395  9,295 

Sugsr,  hhds., 108,703  87,861  67,338 

•'       tierces, 3,358  779  577 

"      bris 19,946  17,765  7,343 

"      boxes, ;..     125,3c4  144,89a  85,744 
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•Sugar,  baM, 90,008  24,315  37.653 

Tin,  8lab3 54,291  26.750  21.801 

"   boxes, 174,049  125,442  231,830 

Tobacco,  hhdi., 12,213  11,946  8,674 

bales, 23,153  21,053  14,916 

Wines,  pipes, 846  725  1,289 

•'       hhds., r 13,471  7,042  12,415 

"       qr.  casks, 40,160  32,222  41,691 

"       brls^ 5,973  3,251  11,293 

•'       boxes, 23,206  19,369  19,911 

7.  NAVIGATION  I^AWS. 

The  late  change  effected  in  the  British  policy,,  by  a  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  many  leading  particaUr)>,  is  likely  to  be  very  important  in  its  innaenca 
upon  the  commerce  of  oar  country.  Mr.  Kettell,  of  Now  York,  says,  since  tha 
first  modification  of  the  navigation  act,  in  1815,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
^dtf*of  Great  Britain  have  been  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  the  interma* 
tional  trade.  The  vessels  of  neither  nation  nave  enjoyed  any  legal  advantagaa 
over  those  of  the  other,  and  the  resuU  has  been  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 

American  thlps  entered.  British  sbips  entered. 

Tons.                    ImporU.  Tons.                 Importi. 

1828, 211,250           $21,502,152  80,864           $3,017,051 

1847, 467,278             33,600,368  445,890            18.044,749 


•W^i* 


Increase, 276,028              12,098,206  365,026           15,027,698 

Cleared.  Cleared. 

Tons.                   Exports.  Tons.                 Exports. 

1828, 204,220           $19,602;658  6:^.886           $5,897,259 

1847, 637,513             49,178,772  417,252      •     37,088,163 


^  1 11  ■■  * 


Increase, 403,293  29,576,114  348,366  31,190,904 

This  has  been  the  progress  of  the  international  trade,  the  aggregate  of  which 
has  vastly  increased,  and  of  that  increase  the  American  vessels  have  enjoyed 
the  largest  proportion.  Thus,  while  the  outward  bound  American  tonnage  in> 
creased  403,293  tons,  the  British  increased  348,366  tons.  Now,  the  protectionist 
would,  in  order  to  deprive  foreigners  of  this  latter  amount,  take  from  the  Amer* 
ican  shipping  interest  the  larger  figure. 

8.  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

The  discussion  of  the  navigation  laws,  in  England,  although  not  likely  to 
result  in  that  radical  change  with  respect  to  the  coasting  trade  which  theSnglish 
ministry  at  first  proposed,  will  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  removing  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  shipping  interest;  by 
which  term  is  meant,  not  only  ship  owners,  but  ship  builders,  sail  makers,  cord- 
age makers  and  hemp  growers.  The  interest  of  ship  owners  is  often  at  variance 
with  these  latter,  because  vessels  built  in  a  time  of  high  prices  and  duties  on 
hemp,  cordage,  canvass  and  iron,  are  of  higher  cost  than  when  constructed  of  lets 
taxed  material,  and  the  cheapening  of  these  tends  to  the  construction  of  a  greater 
number  of  ships  of  American  materials  to  compete  with  vessels  of  hien  cost, 
^0  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  owners  of  the  latter.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  case. 
that  better  and  cheaper  vessels  can  be  built  in  the  United  States,  of  American 
oak,  hemp,  and  canvass,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  as  soon  as 
American  built  ship?,  as  proposed,  can  be  naturalized  in  England,  a  large  market 
will  be  opened  for  them.  Thus  it  is  the  fashion,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  increase  of  Ilnnseatic  shipping  in  our  ports,  as  an  instance  of  the  un- 
favorable working  of  reciprocal  t^'eaties.  The  fact  is,  that  those  ships  are  mostly 
Americnn,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  treatv  wiili  the 
Hanse  Towns,  made  in  1827,  by  Henry  Clay,  contains  the  singular  clause,  that 
in  consideration  of  the  limited  territory  of  those  cities,  vessels  owned  by  citisent 
of  either  of  those  republics,  wherever  Ibuilt,  shall  be  deemed  Hanteatic,  provided 
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ihey  are  manned  by  a  Hanaeatic  citizen,  and  that  three-foartht  of  the  crew  are 
subjects  of  those  cities.  Now«  it  costs  about  $100  to  naturaliie  aahip  and  mas- 
ter in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  an  American  Tessel  trading  between  the  United 
States,  West  Indies,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  can  change  ner  flag,  and  aail  as  a 
Huuseatic  vessels  at  smaller  coat,  because  the  German  sailors  require  less  provis- 
ions and  wages  than  Americans.  Such  a  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
it  entered  as  Hanseatic  tonnage,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  the  result  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  carries  freight  on  American  account.  The  following  table  indicates 
the  tonnage  of  the  leading  nations  that  have  entered  the  United  States  at  differ- 
em  periods : 

NATIOSAUTT  OF  TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE  UNITED  1STATE8. 

1833.  1846.  1847;                   1848. 

American, 1.111,441  2,151,114  2,101,359  2,393,483 

Swedish  and  Danish, 26,838  27,672  4^,^07              41,897 

Dutch, ,...  1,309  4,299             13,621              12,758 

Ha  n«eatic, 29,285  63,669  84,875              82,805 

British, 383,487  81^287  993,210  1,177,104 

French, 20,917  13,666  30,704              24,970 

Spanish, 33,560  7,604  1^,852              29,342 

Other, 2,109  49,642             35,277              37,315 

Total  foreign, 496,705  959,739         1 ,220,346         1 ,405,1 91 

Grand  total, 1,608,146        3,110,853         3,321,705         3,798,673 

A  considerable  portion  of  ihit  increase  of  British  tonnage  is  nominal.  Thus 
of  800,000  tons  increase  since  1833,  very  nearly  one-half  is  in  the  small  lake  ports 
of  northern  New  York.  That  is,  there  entered  eight  portp^  Buffalo  Creek, Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  Ac,  in  1837,  55,000  tons  British  tonnage,  and  in  1848,  430,000 tons; 
and  this  apparent  increase  is  merely  repeated  eatriee  of  the  same  small  craft.  The 
suspension  of  the  navigation  laws,  in  respeet  of  breadstuffa,  by  England,  Franca 
and  Belgium,  in  1847,  greatly  promoted  the  entry  of  foreign  tonnage,  to  avail 
itself  of  the  high  freights  for  the  food  it  was  permitted  tooarry  to  England;  and 
by  this  means  the  United  d:atef  farmers  were  enabled  to  sell  aconsidermbly  larger 
quantity  of  breadstufls  than  the  capacity  of  the  American  mercantile  marine 
could  transport.  The  modiHcations  of  the  tariffs  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  produced  a  much  greater  international  exchange  of  bulky  articles, 
and  the  high  freights  of  1847  gave  an  imptflae  to  ship  building,  manifest  in  the 
following  table: 

VSHKU  BOIUr  FOR  TBS  FOEBieN  TRADE  IN  TBI  UllITB)  STATU. 

Tons  tailtt.     Sold  to  foreigners.      Lost  at  sea.        Condemned.     Net  Increase. 
1640,  58,294  10,931  22,118  4,242  20«98i 

1847,  78,849  13,907  22,078  5,096  37,766 

1848,  135,855  11,079  26,872  3,60i  94,332 

VESSELS  BUILT  FOB  OOASTINQ  TRADE  IX  THE  DHITED  STATES. 

1846,  120,929  9,093  2.833  117,997 

1847,  164,883  3,061  11,201  5,003  145,618 

1848,  18J,189  1,377  14,794  3,552  162,464 

So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  ship  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  interests  have  been  improved  bv  this  increased  demand  for  ships.  Thus,  on 
the  usual  calculation  that  every  500  tons  requires  12  tons  hemp  for  cordag(>,  ^c, 
the  increased  demand  for  that  article,  from  riggers  and  cordsgo  mukers,  must 
have  bern  equal  to  6,0lK)  tons  per  annum,  against  an  impart  of  1,350  tuns.  The 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  foreign  article  has  given  nearlv  the  whole  demand  to 
the  American  grower:  because,  when  the  duties  were  high«  ships  purchased  the 
bulk  of  their  outfits  abroad,  thus  producing  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  vas 
intended  by  the  tsriffl  The  premiums  to  English  ship  owners  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican  ships  mutt  greatly  extend  the  demand,  and  in  a  nigher  degree  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  buJaing  interest. 
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The   increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  the  different  branches  of 
trade,  presents  singular  results,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 

EMPLOTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE. 

Foreign  trade.                                1835.  1840.  1847.  18«. 

Freighting, 788,181  937,019  1,047,456  1,252,640 

Steam, 6,286  5,631  16,067 

Whaling, 97,640  186,980  193,858  19i,l79 

ToUl  foreign, 885,821         1,130,'285        1,246,945        1,360.886 

Coasting  tradr. 

Freighting, 665,120  948,264  1,053,410  ],209,I65 

Steam, 127,181  241)606  399,210  411*823 

Fisheries, 136^17  108,979  109,131  126,643 

Total  coasting) 929,118         1,399,270        1.554,253         1,747,631 

The  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  and  coasting  freighting  shows  a  correspond* 
ing  increase.  The  letter  is  entirely  protected  from  foreign  competition,  while 
the  former  meets  the  vessels  of  all  those  nations  with  which  we  have  reciprocity 
treatieF,  on  entirely  equal  terms.  Thus,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  v(8«elsof  neither  county  are  protected  by  laws,  while,  with  the  co1<h 
nial  trade,  British  shipping  is  supposed  to  have  advantages,  according  to  the  pro- 
tective theories,  oveV  the  American.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expanse  of 
our  inland  waters,  on  which  transportation  is  monopolized  by  American  tonnage, 
the  quantity  employed  increasee  no  faeter  than  the  foreign,  which  is  exposed  to 
unlimited  competition.  On  the  other  band,  its  increase  depends  upon  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  foreign  shipping.  Thus,  an  active  foreign  demand  for  produce  pats 
in  motion  the  products  of  industry  from  the  interior,  and  every  ton  on  canals, 
rivers  diid  lakes  is  required  to  bear  the  swelling  wealth  to  the  seaboard,  to  meet 
the  external  shipping  demand.  It  is  true,  thst  railroads  carry  now  considerable 
quantities^  and  may,  in  some  localities,  interfere  with  the  tonnoge  of  vessels:  bat, 
as  a  whole,  their  enect  is  probably  to  increase  business  for  thf  shipping.  Tberv 
is  one  other  point  in  the  table,  viz.,  that  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  the  only 
directly  protected  interests  among  the  whole,  is  thjB  only  one  thathoM  dinUmskei 
in  magmtude.  Notwithstanding  that  that  interest  has  been/  annually,  in  receipt 
of  direct  bounties  paid  by  the  federal  government,  under  the  false  plea  of  encour- 
agement, they  are  the  least  prosperous  of  all.  It  may,  doubtless,  be  discorsed 
thai  a  close  offinity  exists  between  their  declining  condition  and  their  dependence 
on  protection.  How  strongly  they  contrast  with  the  whaling  interest,  which  en- 
jo}s  no  protection,  but  after  paying  oppressive  protective  duties  .at  home,  goes 
forth  into  the  Pacific,  and  drives  all  other  nations  from  the  business.  So  clearly 
and  emphatically  have  they  developed  their  superiority,  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment abandoned  the  rivalry,  and  abolished  the  duties  on  oils.-  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  iiewchannels  mny  be  opened 
tu  American  enterprise,  by  modification  of  English  laws,  no  American  interest 
ran  suffer  by  allowing  equally  liberal  concessions  to  the  enterprise  of  the  British. 
The  fact  is  undenied  and  undeniable,  that  American  ships  are  built  of  better  inft* 
teriais/ with  better  skill,  and  in  better  fashion,  than  those  of  any  other  nation; 
that  both  officers  and  men  are  as  much  superior  to  the  English  in  iotellii^ence, 
promptitude  and  activity,  as  the  f^nglish  undoubtedly  are  to  the  seamen  of  other 
nations;  and  these  difficulties  are  by  them  to  be  overcome  before  they  can  hope 
to  compete  in  an  open  Held  with  the  American  mercantile  marine.  The  first 
step  toward  this  result  will  be  the  abolition  of  their  navigation  laws,  their  me^^ 
urcment  laws,  their  timber  duties  and  colonial  regulations — all  these  are  burdens, 
and  absolute  bars  to  British  ascendency  on  the  ocean,  although  they  have,  in  pro- 
tective slang,  been  called  ''encouragementc.**  So  long  as  no  other  nation  could 
come  up  to  the  standard  which  Englishmen  could  reach, even  when  laboring  with 
these  clogs,  the  protectionists  might  ailcge  that  they  were  the  cause  of  a  superi- 
ority which  they  in  fact  only  pievented  from  being  more  apparent;  while,  in  the 
arrogance  of  her  supposed  ocean  supremacy,  and  blind  with  the  conceit  of  her  leg- 
islative wisdom,  to  which  she  suppqsed  the  victories  of- Nelson  were  mainly 
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owing^  she  looked  with  supreme  contempt  on  the  American  marine;  which,  pur- 
suing itaown  way,  was  undermining  her  power. 

9.  SHIPPING  INTERESTS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  eommercial  writer  of  the  "Atlas/*  in  an  article  leaa  courteous  than  is  ex- 
pected from  a  high  toned  paper^  has  endeavored  to  refute  the  position  assumed 
by  m<>,  that  the  proposed  change  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  would 
greatly  benefit  New  England,  inasmuch  as,  on  equal  terms,  our  navigation  defies 
competition. 

His  only  argument  is  contained  in  the  following  array  of  figures.  The  honesty 
and  fairness  of  their  application,  and  the  truth  of  the  inferences  drawn,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine. 

The  foreign  entries  of  American  and  British  vessels  in  our  ports,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amerlean.  Dritlsh. 

1830, 967,227  87,231 

J  835, 1 ,354,653  529,922 

1840, 1.576,946  682,424 

1844, 1  ^977,438  766,747 

1847> 2401.359  893,210 

Thus,  to  qnote  the  writer's  words,  **In  1830  the  foreign  tonnage  entered  in 
our  ports,  stood  about  one  to  eleven,  and  in  1847,  nearly  oni  to  two." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  treaty  formed  with  England  during  the  adminis- 
tratioi)  of  Gen.  Jackson,  gave  to  British  ships  great  and  ondispiited  advantages^ 
bringing  them  in  competition  with  np,  in  our  cotton  ports,  on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

Their  West  India  colonies,  looking  to  the  mother  country  and  North  American 
provinces  for  supplies  of  goods  and  timber,  furnished  to  the  outward  bouird  Brit- 
ish ships,  good  freights,  on  the  discharge  of  which  they  were  within  a  few  days 
sail  of  our  southern  ports.  The  cotton  freight  was,  with  them,  rather  as  an  auz- 
iliary,  than,  as  with  ns,  the  main  object  of  the'  voyage;  and  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  American  ships  are  generally  lying  idle,  the  British  ships  have  been 
earning  good  and  high  freights  by  carrying-  timber  from  the  Provinces  to  Eng- 
land. The  onlv  wonder  is,  that,  nnder  such  unequal  tehns,  we  could  have  stood 
the  contest  at  all.  How  we  have  oome  out  of  it,  it  will  be  oar  effort  to  show, 
taking  the  eight  years  from  1837  to  1845,  when  peace  prevailed  over  the  world, 
and  commerce  was  nndistnrbed,  except  by  the  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  always 
liable. 

The  first  attack  to  be  made  on  the  above-mentioned  figures,  will^e  to  sepa- 
rate from  that  portion  of  the  foreign  tonnage  which  Is  connected  with  the  trade 
between  this  cunntry  and  Canada  and  New  Bmnswick— and  which  does  not 
rightly  come  tinder  the  head  of  foreign  commerce— a  trade  of  immense  value  to 
this  country,  inasmnch  as  from  ns  their  Supplies  of  varions  kinds  are  drawn,  and 
their  exports  to  us  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  come  in  collision  with  our  pro- 
duction. Under  this  test  ths  figures  dwindle  most  perceptibly— one  more  such 
blow  and  we  should  have  to  apply  the  microscope  to  discover  them. 

The  foreign  clearances  from  the  United  States  were': 

American  BrUfali  lo  N.  AnMlb  firltlsb  to  G.  B.  mod 
tonnage.  colonies.  other  powewlons. 

18,37, 1 ,966,632  440,002  103,020 

1840 1,352,653  383,156  10l,.348 

1842, 1,536,451  417,058  182,892 

1845, 4,053,927  512,004  258,840 

That  is,  from  1837  to  1845,  the  American  foreign  tonnage  increased  787,305 
tons.  The  English  tonnage,  loading  at  our  ports,  except  the  provincial  trade,  in- 
creased at  the  same  time  155,820  tons,  and  this  not  to  England  alone,  but  to 
her  poraeMions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  into  which,  fiH'  the  last  fifteen  years^ 
the  United  States  have  been  extending  their  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  unequal  terms  under  which  our  direct  trade  with  En^ 
land  has  Inhered,  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  States: 
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1832, 
1836, 
1839, 
184!2» 


Br.  Ships. 

...289 

...227 

...194 

...267 


Tom. 

91,787 

1832, 

82,453 

1836, 

92«482 

1839, 

121,773 

1842, 

Amerlean. 
...651 

...784 
...667 


Tom. 
231.980 
251,021 
357,417 
426,857 


A  more  conviucin;  proof  than  the  abjve  figures,  that  the  increase  of  English 
tonnage  clearing  from  «ur  ports  has  been  employed  in  new  avenues  of  commerce, 
and  the  utter  inability  of  British  ships  to  compete  with  American,  could  not  well 
l)e  offered. 

In  addition,  it  roust  be  remembered  that  American  ships  carry  twenty  percent, 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  registered  tonnage,  than  English  ships,  making  the 
real  difference  of  capacity  nmeh  |(reaier  than  the  (euros  show.  Allowing,  for  a 
moment,  that  we  suffer  from  the  competition  with  British  ships,  the  consequence 
would  be,  thai,  under  existing  arrangements,  itheir  commerce  must  increase 
whilst  ours  diminishes.     Let  us  see  how  facts  support  this  supposition. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was: 

1830, 576,475  33 

1834 851,438  43 

1840^ 899.764  76 

1844 1,©18,764  91 

1845, 1,129.725  76 

An  increase  most  satisfactory  to  (the  ship  owner. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  stands 
thus: 

1830,        American  tonnage,         1,191,776  British,  2.531,819 

1835,  "  1,824,948  "  2,783,761 


184Q« 

44 

.  2,180.764 

St 

3,311.538 

1845, 

t« 

2,417,002 

(( 

3,637^11 

This  constant,  steady  increase  of  his  conntry'*s  wealth^and  power  is  most  grtt- 
ifying  to  an  American. 

In  1830,  possessing  less  than  ^one-half  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain^  we  find 
ourselves,  in  1845,  having  two-thirds. 

In  1844,  the  commercial  navies  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  except 
•Great  Britain,  amounted  to  3,216,459  tons.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
united,  possess  nearly  double  the-tonnage  of  all  Europe,^and  well  may  they  give 
to  the  world  their  maritime  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  inability  of  other  na- 
tions to  compete  with  us,  has  always  been  curried  on  under  the  flag  of  oar  nation, 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  either  of  the  three  grreat  maritime  powers. 
England  herself  with  all  the  restrictions  that  she  has  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  other  nations,  and  in  despite  of  all  her  efforts  to  secure  to  herself  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  yields  to  the  superior  eflicacy  and  economy  of  our  marine. 

An  able  French  writer,  Baron  Dupin,  recently  published  an  elaborate  essay* 
entitled  "  Comparison  of  the  three  principal  Navies  of  the  World  ;'*  British,  United 
States  of  America  and  French.  Tne  tonnage  carried  undrr  the  National  Flag,  in 
comparison  with  a  million  of  tonnage  undi^r  a  foreign  flag,  in  the  respective  coni- 
mercc  of  the  great  maritime  power,  stands  thus: 


National  Flsf. 

Great  Britain 9,200.778 

United  Stales, 2,273,058 

Fronce. 610(258 


foreign  Flag. 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000.000 


So  also  in  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  nations,  we  find  the  weight  trans- 
ported by  each  man  of  the  crew,  to  be  greater  by  the  American  sailor  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  marines;  considering  the  difference  between  the  register- 
•ed  and  true  tonnage  of  our  ships,  the  difference  would  be  greater  stdl. 

The  mean  weight,  carried  forward,  according  to  the  same  table,  is  as  follows: 

Great  Britain, 18,053  kilogrammes. 

The  United  States. 21,390  " 

France, , 10,218 
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The  small  amount  of  foreiffn  goodt  exported  from  the  United  States,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  restrictions  now  imposed  on  our  commerce.  A  better  argument 
could  not  be  offered  in  support  of  this,  than  the  figures  of  the  **Atlos,'*  and  as 
such  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  the  question.  80  ffreat 
are  the  restrictions  that,  out  of  the  large  mass  of  goods  annually  imported  into  this 
country,  the  Ttlue  of  foreign  productions  exported^  averages  not  over  $6,000,000« 
The  impossibility  of  obtaiiiog  British  vessels,  or  if  obtained,  the  exhorbitant 
freight  always  demanded,  amounts  to  a  prohibition^  Rightly  cherished,  this 
might  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce;  our  seaports  might  be  selected 
as  the  warehouses  ol  the  world.  Nowhere  can  property  be  stored  cheaper  or 
safer' 

The  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  ports  in  1847,  and  upon  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid^  was  not  the  effect  of  natural  causes;  neither  can  it  have  any 
weight  as  an  argument,  except  wi:h  those  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending that  eventful  year.  Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  starvation^  and  bar 
ports  thrown  open  to  the  shtps  of  every  nation.  Oar  own  fleet,  large  as  it  is,  was 
not  near  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Freights  were  so  enormously  bigh« 
as,  in  many  instances,  to  equal  the  value  of  the  ship.  It  is  not  marvelous  that 
other  aations  should  have  flocked  in  and  helpe<l  us  to  do  that  which  we  could 
not  do  single  handed.  With  all  the  influx*  American  ship  owners  never  reaped 
such  a  rich  harvest  as  on  that  year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness yielded  such  large  profits,  within  a  limited  period,  as  then  accrued  to  the 
ship  owner. 

In  regard  to  the  coasting  trade*  we  have  never  had  or  expressed'  but  one  opin- 
ion. It  ought  not,  and  will  not,  be  surrendered  by  this  country.  Although  we 
may  allow  ihe  foreigner  to  live  in  our  cities  and  settle  upon  the  plains,  yet«  to 
take  him  into  the  bosoms  of  our  families,  is  a  boon  that  will  never  be  granted. 
Under  restrictions  similar  to  those  with  which  the  coasting  trade  of  £ngland  is 
offered,  it  can  never  be  rendered  available  by  British  ships.  The  voyage  of  a  ship 
entering  this  port  from  New  Brunswick,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber*  part  of  whicn 
she  would  discharge  here  and  fill  op  the  vacancy  on  freight,  though  very  fanciful 
on  paper,  would  leave  the  balance  on  tbe  wrong  aide  of  the  sheet  at  the  termina- 
tion «f  the  voyage. 

The  average  freight  from  Boston  to  New  Orieans  is  four  eents  per  foot,  which 
would  give  a  ship  of  600  tons,  valued*  at  an  average,  at  $30,000,  about  $\JQOO  per 
trip«  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  stevedore  hire,  $900;  (300  commissions;  also* 
deductions  are  almost  always  made  for  goods  damaged  or  loot;  00  numerous  and 
miscellaneous  are  the  parcels  shipped  from  here  to  NewOrleana,  that  this  has  be- 
come a  heavy  charge  against  the  shipu  Join  to  this  the  detention  of  the  ship,  and 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  amount  left  is  too  small  to  make  it  an  object  for 
foreign  competition— so  on  her  return,  if  to  make  a  coastwise  freight^  the  ship 
has  to  run  to  New  Brunswick  in  ballast  to  take  a  fresh  start.  One  must  be  en* 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  close  economy  with  which  our  shipping  interest  b  managed^ 
to  fear  con>petition  with  such  odds  in  our  favor. 

For  years  we  have  contended  with  the  cheap  built  and  cheap  manned  ships  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  with  ships  that  tbe  writer  in  the'* Atlas**  confesses  British 
ships  cannot  contend  against*  and  with  nations  that  have  monopolised  the  British 
trade  with  the  north  of  Europe.  With  us,  the  nations  have  had  every  advnutage; 
a  latge  and  sure  commerce  ready  at  their  hands*  coming  and  going  to  and  from 
our  ports  on  perfect  equality  with  our  own  ships,  taking  everything  from  us  and 
givi^g  nothing  in  return,  with  what  result  the  following  figures  show : 

Eatsred  our  port  in  1837«  Entered  In  1845^ 

Hanseatic, 70|703  tons.  51,683  tons. 

Danish, 16,107    "  4,363    " 

Prussian, 19,825    ♦'  .V^79    " 

Swedes, 25.660    «•  38,670    »• 

Norwegians, 2,189    *' 

134,484   "  97,995    " 

Our  shipping  interest  hns  received  less  protection  and  less  fostering  aid  from 
the  ac:ion  of  government,  than  any  branch  of  commerce.  It  has  arrived,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  strength  and  maturity  of  manhood,  and  nothing  can  impede  its 
further  prognu^^Boston  Pott  LEWIS  WHARF. 
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I.  PROGRESS  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

EvEET  month  adds  more  and  more  to  the  interest  which  the''«oaihera  and  west- 
ern States  are  feeling  in  the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures,  especially  in  cot- 
ton goodp,  for  which  they  enjoy  such  rare  facilities.  With  the  material  upon  the 
spot,  with  an  abundance  of  water  power,  or  with  inexhaustible  coal  and  iron 
fields,  provisioss  without  stintj  snd  cheap  labor,  particularly  that  of  the  slave, 
which  is  always  practicable,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  South  and  West  permit  much 
longer  their  wealth  to  be  drained  away  by  northern  manufacturers.  We  ask 
only  for  the  natural  state  of  things,  and  that  will  give  to  us  every  desired  advan- 
tage. Throughout  the  States  of  South  Oarolina,  ueorgia  and  Alabama,  mills  are 
coutinunlly  in  construction,  and  the  results  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been 
most  favorable  to  capital.  Our  neighbors  in  Mississippi  have  also  been  aroused. 
In  Louisiana  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  although  a  gentleman  in  East  Feliciana, 
whose  address  we  will  give  if  desired,  writes  us  as  follows:  <'All  I  want  is  a  little 
loose  capital,  say  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  to  establish  a  factory  here.  Can 
you  find,  among  any  of  your  capitalists,  a  man  of  sufficient  spirit  to  enter  in  the 
scheme  with  me?  I  have  lumber  and  brick,  will  give  my  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  furnish  one-half  of  the  capital,  charging  nothing  for  the  land  and  using 
my  own  cotton  crop  in  the  manufacture.    Negro  operatives  will  be  eotployed." 


2.  CANNELTON,  INDIANA. 

We  have  been  publishing  a  number  of  papers  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  Ac,  on  the  Ohio  rivjsr,  and  have  called  especial  attention  to  Canneiton, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  town. 
The  company  are  allowed  a  capital  of  $50O»00O,  and  are  selling  their  stock  in  the 
sontheru  Slates.  Lots  for  individuals  or  companies  are  offered  low.  The  place 
enjoys  the  following  advantages  t 

1.  Power  amplot  cheap  and  certain. 

2.  Cheap  food. 

3.  Facilities  of  transporting  men  and  material. 

4.  Nearness  to  the^market  to  be  supplied. 

5.  Healthy  position. 

6.  Cheap  building  materials. 

7.  In  a  free  State.— [So  say  the  company,  though  we  cannot  see  in  what  this 
advantage  lies. — Eo.1 

Twelve  charters  for 'manufacturing  companies  at  Canneiton,  have  been  ob- 
tained, two  of  which  have  already  been  organized,  the  first  of  ten  thousand  and 
the  other  of  two  thousand  spindles.  The  first  factory  will  be  four  stories  high, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  long,  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  employ  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  operatives.  Amonr  the  stockholders,  we  observe  the 
names  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Col.  Maunsel  White,  of  Louisiana.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canneiton  company  is  Henry  A.  Griswold,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  [made  by  Georgia  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  : 

3.  FACTORIES  IN  GEORGIA. 

Beaver  Dam,  Foctory 
Anthony's  Shoal?,  do. 

Cedar  Shoal?,  do. 

Newton,  do. 

Roswell,  do. 

Nickojack,  do. 

RockmiliM,  do. 
Shoals  of  Ogechee,  do. 

Sweet  Water,  do. 

Milledgeville,  do. 

Planters*,  do. 

Eatonton,  do. 

Troopf  do. 


Planters*, 

Factory 

in  Upson  county 

Waynsman's, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Thomaston, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Flint  River, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Columbus, 

do. 

Muscogee 

do. 

Howard, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cowetn, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Carter's, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Winter's, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Augusta, 

do. 

Richmond 

do. 

Be  II  view, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Richmoixi, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Princeton, 

da. 

Clarke 

do. 

in  Greene  con*ty 

do 

do. 

Newton 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cobb 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Warren 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Campbell 

do. 

Baldwin 

do. 

Butto 

do. 

Putnam 

do. 

Troup 

do. 
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Athens, 
Georgia, 
Mars  Hill, 
Scull  Shonlff, 
Broad  River, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

4o. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Greene 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

McDonough, 

do. 

High  Shoals, 

do. 

Bowen's, 

do. 

Trion 

do. 

Houeton, 

do. 

Henry  do. 
Morgan,  do. 
Carroll  do. 
Chattooga  do. 
Houston      do. 


In  addition  to  the  aboTe,  the  requisite  amount  of  slock  has  been  subscribed  for 
one  factory  in  Macon,  one  in  Augusta,  one  in  Warren,  one  in  Morgan,  one  iu 
Gwinuette  and  one  in  Monroe.  Others  have,  no  doubt,  been  spoken  of,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  which  may  be  in  o|>eration  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

4.  We  have  seen  a  notice  of  the  Tradeoar  Iron  Works,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
learn  that  considerable  supplies  of  machinery  are  sent  trom  it  to  the  sugar  estates 
of  Attakapas,  La.,  which  are  preferred  to  those  from  the  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
and  other  iron  works.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  proprietor,  is  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  locomotive  and  car  axles,  etc.,  etc.  We 
commend  this  establishment  totheSouth  as  worthy  of  our  patronage  and  support. 

In  this  connection  we  would  observe,  that  at  New  Orleans  we  havo  the  very 
successful  foundery  of  Leeds,  and  the  Belvidere  works  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  we  learn  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  foundery 
for  the  repairs  of  steamers,  ^.,  Slq, 


5.  IRON  FURNACES  IN  THE  WEst. 

There  are,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  thirty- three  iron  furnaces,  which  yield  an  ag- 
gregate of  56,000  tons  of  pig  metal  each  year.  In  addition  to  these  fomaces  in 
Ohio,  there  are  a  number  in  Tennessee  and  Illinois  which  yield  a  considerable 
amount  of  metal,  and,  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the  West,  this  business 
is  steadily  advancing. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  inetal  is  disposed  of  in  the 
Cincinnati  market ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  supply  is  more  than  adequate 
to  the  demand,  or  that  the  former  is  not  about  equal  to  the  latter.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  and  of  the  article  not  being  one  of  speculation,  prices  fluctuate 
but  little,  and  the  ruling  rates  have  been  about  $26  for  cold  blast  Tennessee  and 
Illinois;  $28  for  do.  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  $27  for  hot  blast  do. 

Of  the  56,000  tons  of  metal  produced  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  it  is  estimated 
that  22,000  tons  is  consumed  in  Oincinnati,  for  which  $600,000,  or  thereabouts,  is 
annually  paid.  From  this  statement,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  foundery  business  in  Oincinnati.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  some  future  time. 

We  find  in  Cist's  Advertiser  a  lift  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  farnnces,  in  1849« 
which  we  append : 


HOT  BLAST, 
A*ani««,  Owiurs,  L9eU<§n, 

Buena  VlfU,  H.  Means  &Co.,        Caitlebars, 
Starr,  Lampion  McOallOQgh,       ««  [Ky. 

Greenap,  Wllaon,  Soott  %t  Co.,  0«Illpolls,0. 
Fennsylvanla  W.  M.  Patton  Jb-CoMOreenupsb*! 
Raccooo,  Bolllster  k,  Brotben,  ••  [Kj. 
N.Hampsb>,  BaiDuel  Beaton,  «* 

Gallia,  Bently  Jb  Tbonipaon,Os]|lpo]ls,0. 

Lafffange,     Iron  and  Cool  Co.,'    HanflngR'k 
VeBuviut,      J.W.Dempsey&Co.,         •« 
Mt.  Vernon,  Campbell,  Ellison  %t  C^.,    •< 
Lawrence,     Cvlbertaon,  Means  %t  Co.,  *• 
Pine  Grove,  R.  Hamilton  Jb  Co.,  •« 

Union,  Sinton,  Means  Jb  Co.,         «* 

Ohio,  do.  M 

Junior,         OliddouJbCo.,  FraBkiki,0. 

Empire,  do.  ** 

Center,         Hamilton,  Rogers  A  Co.,    <• 


JVOMM. 

Franklin, 
duck  horn, 
deiolo, 
Jackson, 
Bloom, 


Cllnlon, 

Mt.  Bavsf s, 

Bellefonte, 

Amanda, 

Caroline, 

t^aurel. 

Keystone, 

Heeia, 

Blna, 

Olive, 

Clinton, 


OwntTM,  LocatUn, 

Gould,  Bard  %t  Co.,  Franklin,  O. 
WUIard  James,  ^Co.Wheelersb'g 
Bodlta,  Maaner  k,  Co.,        **■     [O. 
Tawksbury,  Adatr  k,  Co.,  *• 
MeKinnell  k  Brotbera, 


H 


COLD  BLA9T. 

W.  Patterson  lb  Co.,  Castleburg; 
R.M.  Biggs,  •.  [Ky. 

W.  L.  Poafs  k  Co.,  AmaadaX/ 
PanUJb  Warts,  «• 

8l«eet,Paull  JbWans,Grsenapri>*g 
Warts  k  Brother,  m 

Oreea,Griflwold  JbCo.,GalUpolls.  "^ 
B.  Blake,  Haifg.Roek. 

Dempsey,  Rogen  k  (U>^    ** 
Campbsll4*etera&  CQ«WbesIsrsb*g 


6Uddeo,8ailtii|fcCo« 


4k 


[O- 
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6.  MANUFACTURE  OF  PLANTATION  SHOES. 

The  MUtUsi^mn  pabliehes  the  following:  We  desire  to  sea  the  experiment 
tried  of  manufacturing  all  our  own  negro  brogans  and  common  shoes.  We  artf 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  done^  and  a  fair  pro6t  realized.  It  would  not  take  long  to 
convert  a  plantation  force  into  a  shoe  factory,  and  the  profitft  would  be  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  larger  than  they  yield  from  the  plantation.  Let  us  see.  We  ars 
indebted  to  the  superintendent  it  the  penitentiary  for  the  following  facts : 

One  hand  can  make  four  pair  of  negro  brogans  per  day;  ten  hands  forty  pair, 

which  attl  l2)^wouldbe^ $45  00 

Cost  of  materials,  6U  cts.  per  pai?t  which,  for  forty  pair,  would 

be $14  00 

Negro  hire,  50  cts«  per  day,  which,  for  ten  hands,  would  be 5  00 

29  00 


{ 
i 


t* 


Net  profit  per  day  on  tes  hands, $16  00 

One  hand  can  make  three  pair  of  brogans  for  whites  ;  ten  hands  thirty 

pair ;  which,  at  {I  25  per  pair,  would  be $37  50 

Cost  of  materials  55  ctS/  per  pair^  which)  for  thirty  pair,  would  be  $16  50 

Negro  hire  50  cts.  per  day,  whioh*  for  ten  handsi  would  be 5  00 

9150 

Net  profit  per  day  on  ten  hands^ ; ; $16  00 

Seeing,  then,  from  this  statement,  that  the  business  might  be  made  lucrative,  it 
is  entirely  practicable  to  dispense  with  our  northern  supplies  of  negro  brogans 
and  coarse  shoes  for  whites.  iThe  consumption  of  the  articles  of  brogans,  in  Mis- 
sissippi alone,  must  be  at  least  150,000  pair,  and  requires  an  expenditure  of  near- 
ly $170,000.  Why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  ot  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  it  » 
impossible  to  say.  We  learn,  from  the  Savannah  Giorgian,  that  a  shoe  factonr 
has  been  started  at  Atlanta,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  Lynn,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  expected  to  turn  out  this  vear  68,000  pair.  They  will  be  made  of  Georgia 
hides,  tanned  with  Georgia  bark,  and  pegged  with  Georgia  pegs. 

We  have  plenty  of  the  raw  material.  Fresh  hides  are  preferable  to  the  salted 
of  South  America,  used  so  exclusively  at  the  North.  Any  quantity  of  fresh  hides 
may  be  purchased  in  Mississippi.  The  terra  japanica  can  be  cultivated  ;  the  su- 
mach grows  wild  in  abundance;  the  oak  bark  will  be  at  our  hand  in  the  woods 
for  generations  to  come ;  the  vaionia  nut  and  cork  tree  bark,  if  needed,  can  be 
imported  as  cheaply  into  Mississippi  as  Massachusetts  ;  and  for  all  articles,  the 
manufactured  brogan  could  be  exchanged  at  a  profit.  We  are  informed  that  with 
{1500  a  very  good  tannery  might  be  established.  Certainly,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  handsome  return  on  the  investment,  especial 
ly  if  connected  witli  a  shoe  factory.  Some  enterprising  citizen  will  take  up  this 
idea  and  make  a  fortune  for  himself. 

7.  STATISTICS  OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  FACTORIEa 

Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  on  another  subject,  gives 
the  following  as  the  result  of  his  personal  examination  at  the  South  : 

The  Grauiteville  Factory,  in  Edgefield  District,  8.  C,  12  miles  north  of  Ham- 
burg, contains  9|245  spindles,  and  300  looms,  and  all  the  machinery,  of  the  very 
best  kind  and  modern  improvements,  for  making  No.  14  sheetings  and  drillings. 
The  building  is  of  solid  blue  granite,  350  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  two  stones 
high,  with  a  good  room  in  the  attic,  equal  to  half  a  floor,  or  more.  The  picker 
room  is  also  stone,  separate  from  main  building,  two  stories  high.  Store  houses, 
offices,  two  churches,  a  school  house,  83  dwellings  of  wood,- and  all  the  fixings 
of  the  neatest  kind,  with  two  dams,  and  races  a  mile  long,  40-feet  head,  two  tur- 
bine wheels,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  hotel,  and  9,000  acres  of  land,  all  cost  $300,- 
000,  or  $3-2.44  for  each  spindle.  The  mills  in  Lowell  cost  from  $35  to  $38  a 
spindle.  A  steam  mill  at  Salem,  Mass.,  cost  $21  a  spindle  for  30,000  spindles,- 
not  including  dwellings  for  operatives. 

The  details  of  cost  at  Graniteville  are  as  follows : 


1^ 
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Heal  eatata, $12,252.35 

Oanals  and  dams, 9,5U5.46 

.   Fiaetory  buildingp, 60,144.57 

Water  wheels  and  flumes,- 6,949. 12 

Shafting  and  gearing, 12,663.99 

Machinery, 121,754.03 

Fire  and  Bteam  apparatns,^ 5,947.65 

Starting  up  mill,  and  furniture, # 3,587.96 

Saw  mill,  machine  shop,  Sec, 9,079.86 

Cord  clothing, 3,010.00 

t)welling  houses, * 43,293.18 

Streets  and  fences, 1,998.80 

Contingencies  not  yet  carried  to  proper  account^ 3,307.49 

Margin  left  for  future  expenditures, 6,539.67 

Total, •300,000.00 

The  building  is  wartoed  by  steam  pipes,  at  all  should  be. 

There  is  a  new  factory  at  Aueosta,  Georgia,  containing  about  the  same  amount 
of  machinery,  208  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.  The  stairways 
of  each  are  in  projecting  towers  in  front.  Both  of  these  are  operated  with  while 
laborers,  natires  to  the  soil.  These  will  consume  ten  bales  a  day,  and  turn  out 
10  to  12,000  yards  of  30  and  36  inch  sheetings  and  drillings.  Cotton  costs,  now, 
6^  cents  delivered.  ATerage  wages  of  all  the  meU)  women  and  children^  at 
Grauiteville,  in  April  last,  $3.05  a  week.  Most  of  work  done  by  the  piece.  Num- 
ber of  handsi  300. 

At  Vaucluse,  on  the  same  atream,  the  number  of  hands^  94.  Average  wages 
through  last  year,  {37.85  cents  per  day  of  12  hoars  work.  Number  of  spindles, 
2,280,  and  43  looms,  meking  8  oonce  Osnaburg  and  handle  yarn.  Hands  em- 
ployed, 11  men,  50  to  60  girls  from  10  to  25  years,  and  balance  boys  from  12  to 
20  years  of  age.  Capital  in  the  factory  and  buildings  and  land,  counted  at  cost, 
on  a  second-hand  purchase  by  General  Jones,  the  present  owner,  $30,000,  and 
floating  capital,  $20,000.  The  building  is  granite,  40  feet  by  80,  foursrories  highy 
with  a  room  in  roof  equal  to  three*fourths  of  a  story,  and  stairway  in  projecting 
tower.  The  picking  room  separate,  20  feet  by  40.  The  machinery  not  of  the 
most  modern  kind,  as  some  of  it  has  been  in  use  17  years.  In  1848,  the  wheel 
run  283^  days,  and  used  367,404  lbs.  of  cotton,  excluding  waste,  costing  6  cents 
7.388  mills  per  pound,  making  $24,758.81,  and  made  71,615  lbs.  of  yarn  that 
netted  14  cents perpound,  and  295>789  lbs.  of  cloth,  or  591^79)^  vards  that  netted  7 
cents  per  yard.  The  details  of  cost  of  this  was,  for  6,895)^  days'  picking,  &c^ 
$2,*268.39,  01'  6.175  mills  per  pound. 

mills  per  lb. 

7,922    days*  spinning, 6.933      $2,547.37 

2,-246      <•      spooling  and  warping, 1.406  415.98 

l,450Ji  "      dressing 2.132  630.24 

569      '•     drawingin, 0.633  187.30 

4,937Ji  «      weaving, 9.360        2,768.64 

562      *'     trimming  and  baling^ 1,164  344.34 

1,114      ••     hanking^  and  bundling  yam, .....4.953  354.75 

840^  «     machinist,  watch,  roller  co verer,  and  all  extra 

work, 1.559  572.9^ 

Making  the  cost  of  labor  put  upon  cloth,  to  2  cents  9.361  mills 

per  lb.,  or  1  cent  4.681  mills  per  yard,  and  the  cost  of  labor 

on  yarn,  1  cent  9.62  mills  per  lb.  to  which  add,  as  above,  cost 

of  cotton,  and  743  gallons  of  oil,  equal  to  2.471  mills  per 

lb.  of  cotton, 908.03 

Contingencie?,  which  include  materials, commissions,  insurance 

upon  $20,000,  &c,  and  is  equal  to  1  cent  1.305  inills  per  lb. 

of  cotton, » 4,153.39 

Transportation  on  cotton  yarn  and  cloth, 3,856        1,416.73 

73  barrels  of  flour  for  sizing,  chargeable  to  cost  of  cloth,. . . .  1.092  323.20 

48  reams  of  paper,  chargeable  to  cost  of  yarn, 1.156  82.80 

Interest  on  $50,000  capitol,  7  per  cent., 9.526        3,500.00 

Net  profits  above  all  coat  and  interest,  as  above, 7,826.81 
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Total  cost  of  cloth  per  lb.,  13  cents  4.999  mills,  or  Gicents  2.499  mills  per  yard. 
Total  cost  of  yarn,  11  cenis  5.3*22  mills  per  lb. 

One-fourth  of  the  cotton  used  was  short  staple  Nankin,  and  made  into  striped 
Osnaburgs.  All  cloth  31  inches  wide,  8  oz.  to  the  yard.  Average  daily  consamp* 
tion  of  cotton,  1,398  lbs. 

All  the  hands,  except  a  few  men  who  are  unmarried,  and  all*that  can,  work  by 
the  piece.  Families  all  live  in  factory  houses^  rent  free,  and  cultivate  all  the  Innd 
they  choose  to  fence.  General  Jones  has  been  here  nine  years,  and  no  case  of 
fever  among  hands.  The  mill  stopped  a  few  days  last  year  on  account  of  pnea- 
monia  among  the  operatives.  The  General  has  tried  both,  and  gives  preference 
to  white  labor.  At  Saluda  Factory,  near  Columbia,  all  operatives  are  black. 
DeKalb Factory,  at  Camden,  has  1,680  spindles  and  40  looms,  93  hands;  two- 
thirds  while  and  one-third  black.  Average,  1,200  lbs.  of  yarn  and  cloth  a  day, 
one-third  yarn  and  two-thirds  eight  ounce  Osnaburgs.  Used  last  year,  353,681  Iw, 
cotton,  and  made  90,145  lbs.  of  yarn  and  234,055  lbs.  of  cloth— -running  mill 
S88^  days  of  11^  hours.  Size  of  building,  125  feet  by  29,  four  stories.  Aver« 
age  wages  of  hired  blacks,  18^  cents  a  day.  They  board  themselves.  Wages  of 
whites,  13  to  26  cents,  and  weavers  by  the  piece— 18  cents  a  cut  of  33  yards,  and 
average  about  3  cuts  a  day.  Weavers'  wages  of  the  last  month,  from  $9.90  Co 
$18  per  week. 

Marlborough  Factory,  near  Bennetville,  9.  C,  owned  by  Capt.  M.  Townsend, 
runs  1,000  spindles  on  coarse  yarns,  Nos.  5  to  10,  with  35  hands  trom  10  years 
eld  up,  averaging  {1.90  a  week,  including  5  slaves,  counted  at  $8  a  month— coa- 
flumes  500  bales  a  year,  at  5  cents  a  pound,  and  made  last  year  162,500  lbs.  yam. 
Average  value  at  home,  12^^  cents  per  lb.  Cost  of  production,  in  labor,  U^  to 
UX  cents  per  lb.  Capital,  $20,000  in  mill,  and  $5,000  floating.  Sells  about  a 
third  of  yarn  at  home,  and  balance  in  New  York.  Hands  all  work  by  the  day 
and  week,  and  included  in  average  cost  is  a  machinist  now  repairing,  whose  wa- 
ges are  $9  a  week. 
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In  onr  next  number  we  expect  to  publish  the  full  particulars  of  the  Memphis, 
St  Louis  and  Holly  Springs  Conventions,  which  have,  for  their  object,  Uie  exten- 
sion of  our  enterprise  both  East  and  Westward.  We  continue,  in  this  number, 
our  paper  on  Plank  Roads,  and  that  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

1.  TENNESSEE  RAILROADS. 

We  should  not  be  very  much  surprised,  says  the  Mountain  E^le,  to  see  a 
locomotive  enter  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  before  one 
penetrates  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  We  were  up  the  line  a  short  distance, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  were  astonished  at  the  forward  state  of  the  work.  There 
are,  at  this  time,  a  force  of  four  hundred  hands  operating  on  the  first  sixteen 
miles  of  the  road,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Prichard,  Uie  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work.  GeiL  Green,  the  contractor  of  the  road,  passed  through  our  towa  on  Fri- 
day last,  on  his  way  North,  to  perfect  some  of  his  arrangements  for  the  elevation 
of 'Dalton  and  the  improvement  of  East  Tennessee  and  North-western  Georgia. 
We  wish  him  the  most  abundant  success.  If  he  succeeds  in  efibcting  one-half 
of  his  plans — we  do  not  mean  to  express  a  doubt  of  his  success.— «^t/anla  Mel- 
ligencer. 

2.  ALABAMA  RAILROADS. 

The  Mobile  Register  says  :  We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Company  closed  a  contract  yesterday,  with  Messrs.  W.  D.  Ribdie 
A  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  seventeen  sections  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road :  commeucing  at  the  Ei^ht  Mile  Creek  and  extending  to  Cedar  Bluff— «  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles.  The  road  is  to  be  graded  and  timbered,  and  put  in 
condition  to  receive  the  iron  rails,  at  the  cost  of  about  $160,900. 
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3.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD .-^No.  3.» 

i^Ec^XD. — The  Dravel  throiight  and  Freight  Transportation. 

No  uccurato  aceouDt is  kept  of  the  iinDib«;r  of  {>ast«nger8  annaally  arrivia||r 
bjT  steamboaU,  in  New  Orleans,  from  points  above  (he  moutii  of  the  Ohio  Ji;ver; 
we  are,  therefore,  left  to  conjecture.  From  the  best  data  we  are  able  to  procure, 
however,  we  beliere  that  the  aggregate  of  arrivats  and  dopartarea  will  be  found 
to  exct^ed  40,000  per  annum.  Ine  cumpletionmf  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Riilroad 
will  afford  the  traveler,  destined  for  the  Gulf,  a  choice  between  the  two  iullowing; 
routes: 

Difllance.  Time.  Fare. 

From  Cairo  to  N.  Orleans,  by  Steamboat,. . .  1,012  mites.    84  to  96  hours.    $15.^)0 
'•     10  Mobile,  by  Railcoud, 470     •*        24  "  ln.OO 


•( 


CO  to  72     " 


Difference  iu  favor  of  Mobile , 543 

Or,  if  destined  for  New  Orleans— 

Diitanee.  Time. 

By  Railroad,  from  Ciiro  to  Mobile .470  miles.        m  hours. 

By  Steunibosit,  from  Mobile  to  Now  Orleans,'. .  175     «<  16     *' 


Total, 


645 


If 


40 


«« 


$:>.oo 

Fare. 
$10.00 

5.U0 


Leaving;  a  difiTerence  ia  favor,  of  the  roate  via  Mobile  of  367. miles  in  distance, 
aod  44  to  56  hours  in  time,  at  the  same  roiee  of  fare. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  must,  therefore,  when  finished,  inevitably  attract 
and  monopolize  the  whole  of  this  immense  travel.  Not  only  tliif,  but  thousands 
who  are  deterred  froui  visitini;  the  Gulf  by  the  perils  of  .uississippi  navigation, 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  existence  of  railroad  facilities,  to  enjoy  the  delij^ht- 
ful  wintor  climate  of  the  tropica.  The  tide  of  travt'l  between  New  York  and' the 
We«t  Indies  and  Mexico,  would  tend  more  and  more  tu  tlie  route  of  this  road,  as 
the  different  lines  of  railway  now  proKreasinf  north  and  east  of  Cincinnati  should 
be  coinploted.  From  these  circumstances  we  hazard  little  iu  the  assertion,  that 
the  number  of  passengers  to  bo  conveyed  over  the  whole  length  of  tiic  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R:iilroed,  would  reach  nearly  50,000  per  annum. 

Could  this  road  compete  profitably  with  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  freight?  We  tnawe'r  in  the  affirmativo.  Fortunatnly  the  fxpe- 
riencG  of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  railroad  building,  in  Ihe  United  States,  afibrda 
ample  material  for  our  guidance,  in  entering  upon  new  iindertakinga.  \Vc  are  no 
longer  compelled  ta  advance  now  theories,  for  the  resplts  of  all  previous  experi- 
ments are  before  ua.  From  these  we  can  ins'itute  correct  comparisonii,  and 
illustrate  the  advantages  of  particalar  routes.  There  are  sereral'  railroad  lines, 
in  the  United  States,  that  come  in  direct  competition  with  river  routes,  and  8ome 
of  these  are  sufficiently 'ana  logons  to  enable  us  to  form  a  safe  judgmont,  from 
their  success,  of  the  prospects  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Western  Railroad,  from  Boston  to  Albany,  furnishes  a  moat  striking 
example  of  the  success  of  railroad  competition  against  formidable  odds.  Thia 
road  vras  opened  in  the  fall  of  1841,  at  a  cost  of  over  f  8,500,000,  and  Is  156  miles 
in  length.  It  gives  to  produce  reaching  Albany, from  the  west,  the  choice  of 
two  markets:  Xew  York|  160  miles  distant,  without  changing  freight,  b.  the 
'^safest  river  navigation  in  the  world;"  or  Boston,  nearly  the  aamo  diatancL-  by 
railroad,  with  the  additional  cost  of  removing  the  produce  from  canal  boit«  to 
the  cars.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  Witness  the  rapid  and  sN.'ady 
increase  of  the  reveuaes  upon  this  road  since  its  completion,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  from  freights  :— 

Ezpenass.         Net  Income.  Dividends. 

$26d,&20 

383,826 

314,074 

370,1^1 

41 '2,679 

676,689 


Ytan.  Receipts. 

1842 $512,688 

IB43 573,8b3 

1844 753,753 

1845 813,480 

1816  (11  months)...  878,417 

1847 1,3J5,336 

1848 


Net  Income. 
$246,068 
:J90,0.37 
4.%),679 
442,859 
465,738 
64b,647 
725,000  prob'ly 


3  per  cent. 

5 

6 

8 


t< 


<t 


32 
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Witness  also,  the  effect  of  this  rosd  upon  the  growth  of  Boston,  as  compared 
with  New  York: 

Population  of  New  York  in  1830*. . .     203,007 

«  "  1840. . .     312,710  locrease  in  10  years  54  per  cent. 

'<  "  1845...     371,102  "  5     "      16)4     ** 

Boston        1830...       61,392 

1840...       85,000  »'  10     "     37 

1845...     114,360         "  6     "  ^  35         " 

From  this,  we  sec  that  while  the  ratio  of  increase  has  declined  in  New  Yoik, 
since  the  completion  for  Uie  Western  Railroad,  from  34  to  37  per  cent.  fortM 
yearp,  the  ratio  of  Boston  has  increased  from  37  to  70  per  cent,  for  the  stme 
period.  The  value  of  real  ond  personal  estate  has  increased,  in  the  latter  citr,  in 
like  proportion : 

Year.  Rtfal  Estate.  Personal.  Total. 

1830 $36,963,000  $24,104,000  ^61,067,200    : 

1840 58,577,800  32,-248,G00  9 1 ,826,400 

1845 81,991,400  63,957,300  135,948,700     . 

This  shows  an  advance  in  the  ratio  of  lOO  per  cent.,  since  1840.  It  cannot  b» 
denied  that  this  wonderful  prosperity  is  chietly  owing  to  her  railroad  commuoi* 
cation  with  the  West.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  cost  of  this  work— equal  X» 
the  sum  required  to  constrnct  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  three,  times 
its  length — it  has  yielded  a  line  pro5t  from  the  beginning;  and, as  shown  bjr  the 
table,  the  f>took  is  becoming  more  and  more  yalutible  every  year.  ^ 

The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  railroads .  otfurd  further  illustration,  nearvr 
home,  of  the  vaine  of  similar  enterprises,  Whether  we  regard  tlicm  as  objects  f«r 
the  investment  of  capital,  or,  in  their  higher  bearings,  as  powerful  ageirts  in  atiip* 
ttlating  the  growth  and  developing  the  natural  resourees  of  th^  regions  *tbroagli 
which,  they  pass.  At  Augusts,  as  at  Albany,  we  find  a  navigable  fiver  add  a 
railroad  competing  for  the  transporta;tion  of  the  produce  arriving  there,  and  with 
like  results.  Although  every  bale  of  cotton  shipped  from  Augusta  by  railrotd 
to  the  seaboard  pays  a  freight  of  one  dollar  snd  a  heavy  drayage  tax>  which  it 
avoided  by  the  boats,  while  the  freight  by  the  latter  is  only  fifty  cents  per  btl^, 
we  find  that  the  Soutli  Carolina  Raitruad  has*  proved  the  more  successful  com- 
petitor, and  receives  the  largest  share.  Of  the  total  amount  of  134,30^  faallM 
of  cotton  received  in  Charleston  by  the  railroad  in  1847,  73,149  balps  were  from 
Hamburg  and  Augusta.  About  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  at  the  two  places  latt 
named,  now  go  forward  by  railroad  to  tliot  city,  and  the  tendency  in  that  diree- 


494.05  greater  than  for  that  year,  and  the  net  revenue  increased  $72,722.7d. 
Much  of  this  g]aiii  was  in  up  freights,  destined  for  North  and  East  Alabama  ;  and, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  sonre  portion  of  it  for  places  immediately  up  the 
rivers  emptying  into  Mobile  Bay.  Need  we  stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that 
freight  tcitl  abandon  the  woter  for  land  conveyance,  whenever  railroad  facilitiei 
are  ofFered?  That  northern  capitalists  are  satisfied  of  this^  is  manifest  from 
their  readiness  to  invest  a  large  amount  in  buildihg  a  railroad  parallel  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  thus  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  railroads  over  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  of  river  navigation. 

The  length  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be  about  470  miles.  The 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Orleans  by  water  is  1,019 
miles.  From  a  report  of  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  July, 
1847,  we  obtain  tlie  actualcost  of  the  trips  of  three  steamers  plying  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  : 

Steamer  I ,  of  249  tons,  run  at  an  expense  of  $143  50  per  day. 

"       M ,    886        "  "  "  355  00       - 

W ,    498        "  '*  "  325  00       •• 


Total,       1,633  $823  50 

Estimating  these  three  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,633  tons,  to 
convey,  on  an  average,  an  aggregate  of  1,800  torn  curgo  to  New  Orleans,  at  tbt 
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cost  of  $8>3  50  p«r  day,  we  should  have  for  a  trip  of  4i  days  (th«  usual  time 
required  between  C.>iro  and  New  Orleans),  a  total  of  $3,705  75.  Adding  to  this, 
for  one  day  in  port,  loadiiig  aud  unloadiiiis,  at,  say  half  the  running  fxp^nses, 
$411  75,  would  nmke  the  whole  cost  $4,117  50  for  the  trip-  At  a  cost  of  60  per 
ton,  for  b-jitding  1,633  tons,  we  have  $97,^80  as  their  value,  which  is  below  the 
average.  This  would  give  $16,320  per  onnum  aa  the  depreciation  in  valut:,  sup- 
posing the  steamers  to  last  six  yean*.  Including  these  iifms,  we  should  have  aa 
the  cost  of  transporting  1,800  tons  of  freight  to  New  Orleans  by  water — 

Running  expenses  x)f  the  trip, $4,117  50 

Wear  and  tear  of  hulls,  &c,  Ac, 4(i0  00 

Insurance  on  do.,  one-half  value, 50  00 

Total ; $4,575  .'iO 

Being,  without  fractious,  $2  54  per  ton.    This  approximation  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  in  practice,  for  the  delays  and  accidents^  loss  of  trip?,  dkc, 
&C.,  to  which  steamers  are  liable  on  the  Mississippi,  and  wluch  it  is  impotiflibie  to 
estimate  with  any  accuracy.    Supposing,  however,  these  causes  to  increase  the, 
cost  o«ie-fourth,  the  total  would  be  $3  u-ppr  ton. 

The  cost  of  transporting  freight  over  the  following  railroads  was,  iu  1847— 
Georxift  Railroad,  1,679  per  ton  per  mll^,  and  the  avtraga  load  drawn  per  engine.  38^  tons. 
Baltimore  &Ohk>,  1,159  •«  **  •«  '  41|     *• 

Wtttern,  1,334  **  •>  *'  ..." 

Which  includes  ''maintenance  of  way,'*  and  all  other  expenses  incident  to  tlH*se 
roads.  On  the  two  former,  owing  to  imperfect  construction,  and  the  uio  of  the 
flat  rail  on  the  earlier  portions  of  the  route,  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  is  un* 
usually  large.  If  we  deduct  this  exc<^ss,  and.  bn  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  expensive  charge  for  horse  power  with  ^wbich  it  is  burdened,  we  shall 
have  for  that  road  a  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  0.947,  in  traina  of  41)  tons  per 
engine.  On  that,  as  well  ns  on  the  Western  Railroad,  grades  of  over  eifriity  feet 
to  the  Hiile  are  used,  while  we  are  assured  by  Hr.  I'roost,  Uiat  the  grade  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road  need  nowhere  exceed  forty  feet  to  the  mile.  A*vuiTiing 
that  an  engine  of  the  second  class  would  draw  o  load  of  fifty  tons  net  freight, 
over  a  grade  cl*  I'ighty  feel  to  the  mile,  without  difficulty,  one  of  the  same  power 
would  move  nimty.  tuns  over  a  grade  of  forty  feet  with  ease ;  and  aa  engine  of 
the  first  class  would  pull  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons  over  the  same  grade, 
with  like  facility. 

Let  us  suppose  for  «  moment  thlit  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed. 
Applying  the  advantages  which  ie  will  possess  over  the  roads  before  mentioned, 
in  its  straight  line  and  easy  grades ;  and  assuming  ninety  tons  as  the  average 
freight  drawn  per  eni(ine,.we  have  as  the  c^st  of  transporting  one  ton  from  the 
lAoutli  of  the  Ohio  River  to  iiobile,  ut  ,44'2  per  mile^  omitting  decim9l«»  B2  03 
per  ton.  Or,  if  the  ratio  per  mile  be  one-half  greater  than  the  above,  owing  to 
increase  of  tonnage,  we  should  have  .663,  or  $Z  12  per  ton.  This  i  stimate, 
which  is  about  half  the  actual  cost  of  freight  irnnsportation  on  the  Western 
Riilroad,  will  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  found  too  low. 

It  is  contende<i  by  many,  that,  as  freight  doiitincd  for  the  Gulf  must  b^  brought 
from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  by  steamb  tats  to  the  northern  terminus, 
when  onc^'  abjard  it  would  riniaiu  there,  and  fioai  on  to  New  Orleans,  in  prefvr- 
ence  to  stoppinij  half  way,  to  bi?  transported  by  railroad  cars.  That  the  railroad 
would  intircept  all  such  freights,  wa  do  not,  of  course,  assr^rt.  That  it  would 
divert  a  large  portion,  enoujrh  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  roads  in  the 
Union,  we  firmly  believe.    But  what  is  the  case  at  present? 

Thf  number  of  steaniboat  arrivals  into  the  port  of  St.  Liuis  for  1846,  was,  as 
we  gather  from  published  statistics-* 

From  Illinois  River. •      '^'\^ 

'/    l.'pper  .MissiMippi , 6f^l3 

Missouri ". s -56 


1,365 

These  steamers  were  of  light  draught,  and  terminated  their  voyages  at  St. 
Louiy.    At  this  point  they  deposited  their  cargoes,  and  received  return  froights. 
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Tlic  arrivals  from  New  Orleans  for  the  same  year,  were  395  Btf^nmers  of  '•'[jP' 
tonniige,  that  likewise  loaded  and  diecbarged  ilieir  cargoes  at  St.  Louis.  The 
down  cargoes  of  these  395  steamers  wero  mostly  mado  up  of  produce,  ^.', 
bruiinht  into  St.  Louis  from  obove  by  thu  smaller  craft  before  mentioned.  Thus, 
wo  SCO  tliat  the  largest  sliarr  of  Upper  Mississippi  freight  passing  Coluiiihoi, 
Kent'ickv,  to  and  from  New  Orlenns,  is  tranaliipped  once  at  St.  Louis.  Thi«city 
bein;;  onfy  170  miles  above,  ii  will  bb  easy,  when  the  railroad  is  completed,  to 
transfer  the  shipping  point,  and  extend  the  trips  of  these  light  draft  stenmcrs  to 
Columbus.  So  with  re<;ard  to  the  Ohio.  Nuvigntion  is  freqaeutiy  iniorrupted 
above  the  mouth  for  the  larger  ('lu$8  of  boats,  and  much  freight  passing  tliat  rivef 
is  trrm^iferred  from  one  boat  to  ani>ther,  before  reaching  its  Jestination.  Th» 
construction  of  this  road  would  result  in  the  f<jrmatiun  of  steamboat  linei>,  con- 
necting with  all  important  points  above  on  the  two  rivers ;  and  these,  ere  long, 
would  in  turn  give  place  to  tributary  railways,  uniting  St.  Louis,  Ctncinuati,  luid 
otlit*r  chief  cities  of  the  West,  to  the  Gulf  by  an  unbroken  chain. 

Tlio  Georgia  Railroad  transports  grain  171  miles  for  8  cenis  per  bushel,  and 
merchandise  at  an  average  of  *i5  cents  per  100  pounds;  which  yields  a  profit  of 
9  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  besidra  paying  interest  on  a  considerable  debt 

The  'mual  freigtit  charges  between  Sr.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  by  water,  ife 
about  \'2k  cents  per  bushel,  on  corn  and  grain  ;  for  flour,  pork,  <kc.,  40o.'}0  cents 
per  b:irrcl ;  and  from  20o'i5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  merchandise  shipped  by 
weiaht. 

The  total  exports  of  eight  leadin:r  articles  of  Western  products,  from  New 
Orleans,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1847,  were  as  fillows : 

Flour.  Pork.         Bacon.         Lard.  Beef.  Loud.        Whiskj.         Com. 

Bl>li>.  Bbls.  Hhdf.  ICeRn.  BbU.  Pics.  Bills.  Birku 

1,319,500     230.5il0     25,904     9Crr,977     51,996     624,958     63,2.59      2,530,813 

Allowing  that  only  one-fourth  of  tho  above  products  would  be  transferred 
from  the  river  to  the  railroad,  we  should  have  from  this  source — 
Flnur.  Pork.         naron.  Lard.  Beef.  Lead.  IVhlsky.         Cora. 

329.S75       57,630       6,476       236,994       l'>,999       156,964       15,815       630,'M3 

4.  PLANK  ROADS.— No.  1. 

[Tlii^  subject,  so  Interesting  to  tho  Sontliern  and  South-nrestern  States,  we  are  anxious  ts 
present  fully  before  our  readers  in  this  and  tlie  thr(*e  or  four  following  nnnihers  of  the  Review. 
The  inatorial  befbrc  us  la  almmlant.  Wlicn  at  Memphis,  In  July  last,  we  learned  that  a  eoa- 
traet  ha<l  lieeu  iiiado  for  a  plank  road  from  that  city  to  Holly  Sprin^H,  and  that  f;reai  advan- 
tavts  were  expected  from  It.  The  following  is  from  the  JVoc^ii  Meiaenger^  and  will  be 
cootinticd. — Ed.] 

M^ui'jt.  Editort — ^I  obsorve  that  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  A  Met- 
sentftT  you  have  prepared  your  readers  to  receive  Homething  from  me  on  the 
subject  j)f  plank  rotxaa.  I  fear  you  have  led  them  to  anticipate  too  much.  AH 
the  information  in  mv  poftuesftion,  worth  adding  to  the  i^enerd  stock  already  in 
pos.session  of  the  public,  will  occufjy  but  little  space  in  your  columns,  and  mar 
fall  far  Hhort,  in  inten\st.  of  the  anticipations  you  have  excited.  Such  or  it  is,  1 
give  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  ia  the  result  of  my  personal  examination 
and  inquiry  into  the  subject  at  those  points  where  the'  system  has  been  more 
ext«Mj(l('d  in  this  country — I  allude  to  the  State  of  New  Vork,  and  particularly 
b)  th<*  city  of  Utica,  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  that  region. 

Plank  roads  are,  at  the  present  time,  claiming  a  larye  share  of  the  public 
attention,  cMiecLilly  at  the  North  and  West.  Though  we  have,  an  vet,  no  ex- 
amples t>f  this  de!<cription  of  improvement  in  Georgia,  we  may  safely  predict 
that  a  people  who  have  expended  twelve  millions  of  dollars  in  iw  many  yvdn, 
who  }invc  six  hundroil  mile-**  of  railroad  in  actual  operation,  and  who  are  prws- 
in;^  uthov  and  equally  important  improvements  to  a  speedy  ccmipletion.  will  not 
b«:  foMi.il  far  Uhind  in  this  general  movement.  Th(?  faC4?  of  the  c.<»untry  is  so 
favornM»»  to  the  C(mstruction  of  these  roads — timber  is  so  abundant — ^^can  1)* 
affonl'd  so  clieaj)ly  and  conveniently,  and  of  such  superior  quality,  that  the 
attempt,  to  construct  this  cIjlss  of  improveiiM-nts  will  U?  made,  as  a  matter  «)f 
C'nirv.  Tliough  J  mav  not  be  a>)Ie,  thea'fore,  to  add  much  to  tlie  genenil  stock 
of  iiifonnation  :  and  tfioU(;h  I  cannot  undertake  tho  pn>docti0n  of  an  elaborate 
essay  on  the  subject,  it  will  give  ine  pleasure  to  give  otbers  the  reBulttf  of  my 
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o1>servatiou  and  examination  of  the  system,  as  I  found  it  in  practical  opera- 
tion. 

IMaiik  roads  were  first  u<tcd  in  Ramin,  and  were  introduced  into  Canada  by 
Lord  Sydenham,  while  Governor  of  the  Provinces.  In  the  lost  nine  yean*,  up- 
ward of  five  hundred  miles  of  these  roods  have  been  constructed.  They  are 
thcru  laid  with  white  or  soft  pine,  a  material,  apparently,  very  indifferently 
adapted  to  thu  purpose. 

From  Canada,  they  were  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  the  fint  road 
built  in  New  York,  was  that  from  Syracuse  to  Central  Square,  which  wt-nt  into 
opcrrntion  in  July,  1846.  The  success  which  attended  this  enterprise  led  to  the 
rapiii  extension  of  the  s^'stem,  until  it  is  now  stated  that  there  are  in  operation 
and  in  ])n>^2:res8  upward  of  one  hundred  plank  roads ;  and  new  companies  are 
constantly  forming  under  tlie  ji^eneral  Plank  Road  Law,  a  copy  of  which  I  here- 
wiili  submit  for  your  examination. 

A  few  of  tlie  roads  in  operation  and  commenced  are  the  following-^though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  very  great  accuracy  in  giving  their  lengths : 

Syracuse  to  Central  Square ....  17  miles.  |  Little  Falls  to  Newport 10  miles. 

UticatoKome 15     '<       Schenectady  to  Saratoga 21    " 


"     toBridgewater 18  " 

"     toShcAome 40  " 

'*     toWaterville iO  " 

"     toMohawk 13  " 

Hion  t«)  Unadella  Forks " 

"      to  Cedarville 8  " 


Rome  to  Turin 20  " 

"      to  Puhiski 

Oswego  to  Syracuse '' 

"      to  Sterling •* 

"      to  Hastings " 

"      to  Hannibal " 


From  Oswego  to  Rome,  and  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  by  way  of  Central 
Square,  are  the  longest  roads  yet  constructed  ;  several  short  roads  act  as  feeden 
to  these,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  and  well  worth  mentioning,  that  three  or  four  of  the 
roads  above  mentioned  are  between  points  already  connected  by  railroads,  and 
sonu»  r)f  them  also  by  canals ;  which  certainly  would  appear  t<i  afford  every 
dcr^irablc  facility  in  the  way  of  transportation — the  railroads  affording  speed  and 
comfort  to  the  traveler,  ana  the  canals  furnishing  transportation  at  low  rates  of 
charge*.  Rut  there  appear  to  be  certain  circumstances  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
wlieu,  with  good  roads  to  travel  upon,  the  farmer  prefers  to  place  his  produce 
up<iu  his  wagon,  and  if*  the  distance  is  not  too  ^eat,  to  drive  to  market  und  to 
become  his  own  agent  or  factor ;  and  more  especially,  if  he  is  in  the  lea^^t  removed 
from  the  canal  or  railroad.  This  may  be  more  strikingly  the  case  at  the  North 
tliiin  here,  &s  the  long  suspension  of  field  operations,  from  the  duratitm  and 
sevi*rity  of  the  cold,  makes  an  occasional  trip  to  market  rather  a  recnwtion  to 
th<'  furiner  or  his  sons  than  otherwise  ;  and  i  have  no  doubt,  that  within  mode- 
rate (listances,  and  with  the  facilities  of  plank  roads,  the  result  would  \ye  the 
satiK:  at  the  South,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

'VUf  road  from  ^>chenf ctaily  to  Saratoga  ii  of  this  dcRcription,  ranning  parallel 
and  adjacent  to  the  Schenectady  and  Suratogn  railroad  ;  and  a  line  of  etngos  it  at 
this  nioineut  running  upon  the  plank  road  in  opposition  to  the  railroad.  It  it 
true,  that,  in  this  case,  the  ra  Iroad  is  in  such  bad  order  as  to  deter  many  personR 
from  tr.iveling  upon  ii.  This  plank  road  is  not  complete,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
carrying  persons  through  (di8:Bnce  twenty-one  miles)  for  fifty  ceutft. 

The  proprietor  of  the  line  of  stages  on  this  road  informed  me  that  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  staging  on  plank  roads  was,  that  a  team  of  horses  would  perform 
nine  mill's  on  hour,  inclndinsf  atopn,  or  ten  miles  traveling  time,  with  the  same 
easp  to  themselves  that  they  could  perform  six  miles  on  a  good  summer  road.  He 
further  staled,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  deacription  of  road  on  which  a 
horse  traveled  with  as  much  ease  to  himself  na  on  plnnk  roudn, adding,  thnt  there 
wa<<  :i  Kiight  elasticity  which  was  highly  favorable  to  thu  motion  and  case  of  the 
horse. 

I  (iiscovcrrd,  however,  n  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  othera  maintain- 
ed, u'i;h  IinM  show  of  rra:*ori,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  plank  roadx,  intttead  of  being 
elastic,  were  more  rii^i'i  than  common  earth,  gra^Tl,  or  even  mncailamized  roads, 
and  that  hy  lone  use  upon  a  plank  rond,  a  horse  lost  his  own  elapiiclty  of  limb, 
and  bt'came  aiiffcned.  But  if  this  latter  effect  ever  takes  place,  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  is  rather  the  result  of  the  high  speed  at  which  they  are  too  fre- 
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Gulf  of  Mexico/*  extracts  from  wbith  we  deaiKn  piiblUbing  In  tlie  Revievr.  Tlie  editor*!  pa- 
per on  **  ProvincialiBins  **  ia  exceedingly  good.  Without  approving  tbe  viewa  of  Bkinner'i 
Ploughs  Loom  and  Anvil^  we  repeat  wliat  we  have  often  aaid,  it  i«  a  zealoaa  advor«te  of  tbe 
cau80  cs|K>used,  and  deeorvea  favor  with  a  very  large  and  infloentiAl  clasa:  We  cooiineDd  tin 
Law  ReporUr^  as  a  cheap  and  valuable  journal— $3  per  annum. 

'ia.  Annual  Ropert  M<reantiU  Librarii  AsiociativH.     Boston.     1849. 

24.  OreeuviUe  Roit  Road  Company  Report,  18-19.  The  Boston  Mercantilo  Socitty  h» 
1145  uicinbers,  has  added  579  voiuiuei  to  its  library  last  year,  and  which  reaches  5819  vulumet. 
Its  invevied  funds  are  $16,^00  in  amount.  Among  the  lilt  of  periodicals  in  its  KesMiing  lioon, 
we  do  not  see  our  Commercial  Review,  which  is  tbe  only  want  of  taste  we  can  discern  in  the 
Society's  proceedings  1 1  l^his  is  fame— though,  by  the  way,  we  notice  our  Review  in  tlie  Cata- 
logues of  most  public  Libraries  in  the  Union.  We  thanic  Judge  O'Neil  for  *  copy  of  his  Report, 
as  President  of  tlie  Greenville  Rail  Road  Company,  and  will  hereafter  draw  upon  his  statisiiaL 
The  Judge's  admirable  paper  on  Slave  Law*  in  Carolina  had  been  misplaced  but  has  come  to 
band,  and  its  publieatlon  will  be  continued  in  the  Review. 

25.  A  few  Tkouffhte  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,  by  W.  IJ.  Trescot,  CharieB- 
ton.     1849. 

26.  Oration  before  the  4th  July  AUoeiation  of  Charleston^  by  \V.  Porcber  Miles.     1849. 
We  have  perused  with  liveliest  interest  these  pamphlets.    The  auttiors  were  college  nates 

with  us,  and  the  reminiscences  o(alma  mater  cling  around  them.  They  were  ever  disliaguitbcd 
in  every  eiTorl  of  letters  or  oratory.  Alma  mater  claims  tliaw  witJi  pride.  We  share  a  part 
of  that  pride.  In  matters  of  logic,  metaphysics  and  pure  reason, Tresoot  ranked  highest.  In 
eloquence,  imaijination,  poetry — what  the  world  calls  ••  genius  *'•— the  palm  was  Miles**.  Both 
of  these  geiulemen  iiave,  we  regret,  of  late,  apjieered  too  little  in  public.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Carolina  to  have  many  8uch  poiis. 

But  to  the  (Mimphlettf.  **Thmughte  on  the  Foreign  Policy  qf  the  United  States  **  are  in  the 
epirit  of  elevated  statesmanship  and  sound  diplomacy.  The  stylo  !•  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
subject,  and  is  defaced  by  no  tinsel  ornament.  We  have  noted  occasional  obscuriii^^s,  and  tome 
passages  which  can  scarcely  be  defended  on  critical  canons.  But  for  this  we  have  not  time. 
The  ideas  ftre  good.  In  some  respects  they  are  now.  Our  complaint  would  he  that  the  autbor 
■tops  short  of  the  legitimate  conclusions  to  which  his  reasonings  tend.  Perliaps  lie  wa^  atag- 
fered  by  them.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  have  passed  the  ordeal  ef  national  minority^ 
and  have  become  of  age  for  all  purposes  whatever.  Wliat  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  travels  In  our 
country,  says  a  young  officer  desired  a  war  with  England  to  prove,  vis.,  that  we  are  a>lrst  class 
power,  is  already  proved  and  admitted.  W*e  belong  to  the  family  of  nations,  and  have  a 
voice  In  everything,  and  a  potential  voice,  that  concerns  tlieir  polity.  We  have  out-grown 
Oen.  Washington's  keep-at-home  doctrine.  Mr.  Trescut  has  not  succeeded  in  defining  tlic  rMCf 
in  which  we  should  and  should  not  interfere  in  European  politics.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
line,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  tiiat  we  have  more  to  do  with  Mr.  Guixot*s  ^'Balance  of  Power** 
doctrines  than  we  had  flattered  ourselves.  If  ihc  Republic  had  intended  her  Chinese  policy  per- 
petual, elto  ought  to  liave  never  bartered  with  Napoleon  for  Louisiana!  With  that  accneion 
began  licr  growth,  her  ambition.  In  some  respects  her  arrogance.  She  has  gone  too  far  now  to 
stop  or  retreat.  She  sets  up  a  guardian  tenure  to  all  North  America  on  grounds  of  national 
defense.  Is  it  of  no  iniporlancc  to  iter  litienics  and  her  defenses  whether  all  Europe  be  Repub- 
lican or  Cossack?  The  time  has  paraed — the  iron  ago  is  gone — glory,  and  power,  and  conquest 
have  surreedeii  1  Mr.  Tresoot  Is  right  about  Cuba.  If  we  annex  her,  we  must  have  Jamaica 
and  Ilavti,  etc.  He  is  wrong  wlien  he  supposes  her  independent  national  existence  podwible. 
Small  Republics  cannot  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  great  ones.  As  a  Louislanian,  we  desire  no  an- 
nexation of  the  Island.  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Trescot  Is  a  bold  thinker,  and,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Milcs*s  Oration  is  a  fmisbed  rhetorical  production.  In  style  it  Is  nearly  faultless.  Its 
■entlcients  are  elevated,  dignitied  and  patriotic.  There  are  passages  of  fine  eloquence.  His 
portraiture  of  public  opinion  and  its  irresistible  might,  Is  graphic.  We  admire  him  for  his  in. 
dignant  and  noble  repudiation  of  tbe  utility  doctrine  of  those  who  would  tolerate  the  fTilmel 
Proviso,  We  admire  him  for  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  his  conclusioii — ••Will  you  allow 
this  stal>  to  bo  made  at  the  great  principle  of  Constitutional  liberty,  for  which  our  fkiihers  strug- 
gled so  har<l  for  eight  long  years,  and  not  throw  your  whole  moral  weight  and  guard  before  It. 
Or  is  that  principle  no  longer  as  dear  to  us  as  It  was  to  the  men  of  the  revolution?  Or,  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  is  all  principle  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  •  metaphysical  alMraetion,'  and  the  pro* 
foundest  question  in  politics  and  constitutional  law  to  be  settled  solely  on  the  basis  of  dollare 
and  cents?  If  so  let  us  pause  and  reflect,  for  all  our  institutions,  oar  liberties,  nay,  our  very 
existence,  are  endangered.** 
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ART.  I.— PROGRESS  OP  THB  REPUBLIC. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COLONIES;  HISTORICAL  NOTES  OP  THB 
GROWTH  OP  TERRITORIES  AND  STATES;  DISCUSSION  OP  GREAT  BOUN- 
DARY QUESTIONS;  ACCESSIONS  OF  NEW  TERRITORY  AND  THE  PRINCIPLE 
INVOLVED;  PRESENT  EXTENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  UNION  AND  ITS 
DANCERS,  ETC. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  settled  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  in  1783,  determined  the  boundaries  of  the  two  powers 
in  North  America.  The  Mississippi,  from  a  point  west  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  southward  to  the  31*^  of  latitude — ^that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  lines  drawn  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola,  Flint,  St.  Marys,  etc., 
constituted  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
West  and  South;*  and  the  North  the  St.  Croix,  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc. 
rivers,  and  the  lakes,  separated  from  the  Canadas. 

The  territory  embraced  within  these  lines  was  all  that  the  original 
thirteen  States  occupied  or  claimed,  and  it  was  secured  to  them  forever 
in  the  same  treaty  which  secured  their  independence. 

It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  mark  in  a  hurried  manner  the  pro- 
gress and  extension  of  settlements  and  government  in  these  original 
States,  since  from  them  as  a  starting  point  the  most  interesting  contrasts 
may  afterward  be  made.  ,  These  States  were  the  great  pioneers 
of  the  Union,  and  out  of  them  and  such  additional  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory as  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  from  foreign  powers,  have 
been  created  a  great  body  politic  which  has  amazed  the  world  by  its 
extent  and  power. 

Virginia. — The  year  1607  witnessed  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  any  English  colony  throughout  all  this  vast  and  then  howling 
region.  Under  a  patent  from  King  James,  one  hundred  emigrants,  in 
April  of  this  year,  landed  in  the  vicinities  of  James  river  and  set  about 
the  construction  of  the  town  which  adopts  that  name.  In  1612,  the 
Virginia  company  received  an  additional  grant  of  territory,  which  in- 
cluded the  Bermudas  and  all  islands  within  three  hundred  leagues  of 
the  coast. 

Massachusetts. — ^In  1620,  the  Mayflower,  so  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  daring  band  of  spirits  who  were  assembled  in  her  cabin,  landed 

•  See  Treaty  in  2  Holmes's  As.,  539. 
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in  the  proximity  of  Cape  Cod.  and.  after  ^solerao  prBjer  and  thanks- 

(riTi.'.z.'  fortv-ooe  in  r.amber,  excla^iing  women  andcbiiiireo,  signed  an 
ir:itrum':Dt  of  govern m en L  The  contract  with  the  names  of  its  snb- 
scnb^r*  is  now  preserveii  in  Morton's  -New  England  Memorial." 

A  patent  was  signed  the  same  year,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
q'l^rnt  ones  in  this  region,  granting  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  his 
assori^^t^s,  the  right  of  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  goTeming  New 
England  in  America.  The  grant  included  all  territories  between  the 
latitudes  40^  and  4^^  north  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

In  1620  was  granted  to  John  Mason  the  territory  about  the  rirer 
Pascatagua  and  now  comprised  within  the  State  of  AVir  Hampshire. 
This  territory  was  included  within  Massachusetts  until  16^0,  when  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  government,  much,  it  is  said,  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants.*  The  next  question  of  boundary  between  the 
two  governments  was  settled  in  1740  by  the  Lords  of  Council  in 
England. 

The  original  patent  for  Connecticut  was  signed  in  1631,  and  two 
years  afterward  the  first  house  was  erected  there  by  some  adventurers 
from  Plymouth,  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  a  Dutch  fort  upon  the 
Connecticut  river.f 

John  Clark  and  others,  eighteen  in  number,  disgusted  with  religious 
difir»rrences  in  Massachusetts,  purchased  a  small  island  from  the  natives, 
which  afterward  came  to  be  known  as  Rhode  Island.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  picasanmess  of  the  climate  soon  attracted  many  people  to 
their  settlement 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch, 
following  the  track  of  the  Cabots  a  century  before,  landed  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Fifty-five  years  after,  the  Dutch  colony  which  had  m«de 
a  soiilement  here  formally  surrendered  to  an  English  fleet  under 
Nicolls,  and  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  honor  of  the  brother  of 
the  king,  yielded  to  that  of  New  York. 

The  Duke  of  York  conveyed,  in  1C64,  a  part  of  the  patent  granted 
him  by  Charles  II  to  Lord  Berkely  and  Sir  George  Cartaret,  under 
the  title  of  New  Jersey — the  family  of  the  latter  being  from  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  In  ignorance  of  this,  Gov.  Nicoll?.  of  New  Yoik,  grantid,  in 
the  same  year,  a  patent  for  the  same  tract — and  under  it  the  territory 
became  a  resort  for  reputable  farmeis  and  families  from  New  England 
and  Long  Island. 

In  1040  a  purchase  was  made  on  behalf  of  New  Haven,  from  the 
Indians,  of  certain  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  bay  of  Dela- 
ware^ for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  "extension  of  the  Gospel."  Fifty 
families  were  immediately  settled.  The  Dutch,  of  New  Netherlands, 
at  first  opposed  this  measure  as  an  encroachment,  burnt  the  trading 
house  that  had  been  erected  and  seized  upon  the  goods. 

Lord  Baltimore,  received  from  King  Charles,  in  1632,  a  title  to  the 
province  of  Maryland,  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria  his  queen. 
Two  years  after,  Calvert,  with  a  colony  of  two-hundred  Roman  catho- 
lics, arrivrd  in  the  territory  and  fixed  a  settlement. 

In  1G02,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others,  received  a  grant  of  the 
mmensc  territory  lying  to  the  southward  of   V^irginia,  between  the 

•  Belknap's  New  Hampshire.  f  Tromboll's  OonnccUcut,  13. 
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31®  anf]  36®  latitude,  which  in  honor  of  the  king  was  called  Carolina. 
The  first  colony  under  the  charter  came  over  in  1667  or  1668. 

William  Penn,  the  celebrated  '*  Quaker  King,"  was  constituted  by 
the  charter  of  Charles  II.  absolute  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  immediately  proceeded  to  dispose  of  shares  and  a  colony 
at  once  came  over  and  settled  above  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  the  Delaware.* 

The  parliament  of  England  having  purchased  the  proprietory  gov- 
ernment of  Carolina,  divided,  in  1729,  the  territory  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  governments,  known  afterwars  as  North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

To  the  southward  of  these  colonies  a  large  territory  remained  still 
unsettled,  which  caused  some  uneasiness  in  England,  lest  the  Spanish^ 
from  the  neighboring  province  of  Florida,  or  the  French  from  the  Mis-^ 
sissippi,  in  the  desire  of  more  easy  communication  with  their  West 
India  possessions,  should  seize  upon  and  appropriate  it.  A  great 
movement  of  philanthropy  was  also  at  work  at  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land. A  double  purpose  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  it  was  thought 
would  be  subserved  by  settling  this  region,  viz.,  "to  obtain  possession  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Carolina, 
to  rescue  numerous  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  to  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  and  oppressed 
Protestants  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  attempt  the  conversion 
and  civilization  of  the  natives.*'  The  government  was  vested  in  trus- 
tees. In  1733,  Oglethorpe  reached  the  limits  of  Georgia^  so  called  in 
compliment  to  the  king,  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  intended 
for  a  settlement. 

Thus  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  from  the 
landing  on  James  river  to  the  enterprise  of  Oglethorpe,  was  effected 
the  planting  and  colonization  of  those  thirteen  original  commonwealths,^ 
which  were  destined  in  so  short  a  period  to  shake  off  the  foreign  do- 
minion which  was  asserted  and  maintained  over  them,  and  by  a  series^ 
of  unparalleled  victories  over  the  troops  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  potent  empires  in  the  world,  establish  for  ever  their  right  of  inde- 
pendence and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  territory  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  th^se  thirteen  States^ 
after  the  revolution,  embraced  vast,  uninhabited  and  almost  unexplored- 
regions,  stretching  far  beyond  the  mountains  and  lakes  and  the  outer- 
most limits  of  civilization  and  government.  Each  of  the  Stales  holding 
such  territory  succeeded  of  course  to  all  the  rights  of  empire  and 
sovereignty  over  it  as  fully  and  effectually  as  these  rights  had  existed 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  king  himself.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
union  of  the  colonies  for  whatever  purpose  to  impair  that  right.  Pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  however,  when  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  that  the  Slates  should  present  an  undivided  front 
against  the  common  enemy,  Maryland  refused  her  adhesion  to  the 
^^  articles,^'  unless  an  amendment  were  made  appropriating  the  unculti- 
vated and  unpatented  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union  as  a  com- 
mon fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.| 

•  Proud, 170-19G. 

t  Eni^lish  Statutes,  v.  708-714.    Holmes's  American  Annals,  i,  553;  ii,  1. 
tKent,  i,  210.    Journals  of  Congress,  vii.    Congress,  by  acts  of  1780,  called 
lor  these  ceesions  by  the  States. — ^l^t,  i,  269. 
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We  then  discover  at  how  early  a  period  it  was  perceived,  that  if  any 
one  government,  consolidated  or  federal,  succeeded  that  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  her  American  possessions,  this  government  was  the  only 
proper  repository  of  all  rights  to  unoccupied  territories,  either  then  ex- 
isting in  the  hands  of  its  members  or  to  be  acquired  by  future  treaty 
regulations  with  the  Indians  or  with  foreign  powers. 

It  is  certain  that  New  York,  soon  after  the  proposition  of  Maryland, 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  principle,  and  led  the  way  in  ceding  her 
territories  to  the  Union  by  the  acts  of  her  legislature  in  1779  and  1780 
and  the  final  transfer  of  1781.  She  was  followed  in  1784  by  Virginia, 
in  1785  by  Massachusetts,  in  1786  by  Connecticut,  and  in  1787  by 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  made  similar  conces- 
sions. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1789,  the  right  of 
Congress  over  all  this  territory  was  distinctly  specified  in  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article:  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territorj^  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States."* 

Two  years  before  the  institution  of  the  present  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, 1787,  Congress  passed  an  ^'ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,"  which  had  been  relinquished 
by  the  States  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

As  early  as  1769,  Daniel  Boone  had  plunged  into  the  wilderness 
west  of  Virginia  and  begun  the  settlement  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  district  of  Kentucky.  In  1 790,  having  fulfilled  the  requisite 
conditions,  this  district  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  was 
received  as  an  independent  State  the  following  year,  constituting  the 
first  of  the  new  class  of  States  into  which  the  Union  is  divided,  sub- 
sequent in  origin  to  the  revolution,  and  the  constitution. 

A  few  days  afterward  Vermont^  embracing  the  territory  which  had 
been  included  in  the  New  Hampshire  grant,  but  which  had  declared 
itself  independent,  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont, 
and  settled  its  disputes  with  New  York  claiming  once  a  jurisdiction 
within  its  borders,  petitioned  for  admission  into  the  Union  and  was  re- 
ceived as  another  independent  State. 

The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  having  been  extended  over  the 
district  of  Tennessee  during  the  revolution,  emigration  flocked  in  that 
direction,  and  by  1796  the  material  existed  for  a  Slate,  which  was  for- 
znally  admitted  into  the  Union. 

0/ao,  included  within  the  North- West  Territory,  which  had  been 
penetrated  by  Col.  Clarke  and  the  Virginians  in  1779  and  which  begun 
to  be  settled  in  1788,  became  one  of  the  American  States  in  1802,  and 
settled  its  constitution. 

These  States  were  all  carved  out  of  the  original  territories  to  which 
our  country  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  guaranteed  and  defined  by  that  treaty. 

About  this  period  began  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  America,  the 
importance  and  influences  of  which  cannot  be  held  in  too  serious  a 
light.     From  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  or  for  about  twenty-six 

■-  -- 
*  As  to  the  new  States'  power  over  their  lands. — ^Kent,  i,  259. 
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years,  the  States  had  been  content  to  grow  and  extend  within  the  limits 
assjorned  by  the  mother  country.  These  limits  were  vast  enough  for  the 
proudest  empire.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  a  people  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  this  much  could  remain  satisfied  whilst  fertile  and 
still  more  extensive  regions  surrounded  them  upon  every  hand,  claimed 
and  sparsely  populated  by  nations  entertaining  little  if  any  sympathies 
with  them.  The  restless  enterprise  too  and  acquisitiveness  which  are  in- 
herent in  all  republics,  were  not  likely  to  operate  with  a  diminished  force 
here.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  determine  whether  this  desire  of  exten- 
sive territory,which  dating  from  fhe  early  part  of  the  present  century,  has 
been  growing  every  year  more  intense  with  our  countrymen,  will  be,  in 
the  event,  for  the  advantage,  or  detriment  of  the  republic.  Guided  and 
restrained  by  high  moral  considerations  and  political  wisdom,  it  has 
hitherto,  as  we  believe,  so  far  as  the  results  have  been  manifested,  been 
subservient  to  the  true  interest  of  the  country.  There  is  a  mean,  how- 
ever, which  can  easily  be  transcended,  and  perhaps  that  mean  has  been 
already  reached.  Territory  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost,  when 
it  is  unnecessary,  or  when,  even  if  necessary,  the  rights  of  others  must 
be  invaded  and  protracted  wars  undertaken.  Will  past  moderation  con- 
tent our  government  in  the  future;  or  will  it,  emboldened  and  stimulated 
by  success,  aim  for  new  accretions  of  sovereignty  each  year,  from  newly 
acquired  soil,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  dominion  ?  We  confess  that, 
from  the  spirit  extensively  manifested,  and  the  doctrines  promulgated  in 
high  quarters,  in  regard  to  the  wonderful  elasticity  and  expansivenest 
of  our  Union,  and  its  capacity  for  indefinite  extension,  some  apprehen- 
sions may  arise  in  this  particular.  It  is  not  difiScult  to  predict  where 
such  a  state  of  things  would  end.  Peace  is  the  mission  of  republican- 
ism, and  this  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  spirit  Territorial  aggrandize- 
ment cannot  long  be  conducted  by  any  one  nation  without  provoking 
uneasiness  and  animosities  upon  the  part  of  others.  War  is  almost  a 
natural  concomitant;  and  with  continued  wars  comes  the  dangers  of 
military  despotism,  growing  out  of  the  extraordinary  adulation  and  def- 
erence everywhere  accorded  to  a  successful  general. 

But  supposing  peace  were  rigorously  preserved,  and  neighboring  States, 
impressed  with  the  beauties  of  our  system,  were  to  become  solicitous  of 
merging  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  and  of  sharing  a  part  of  our 
greatness ;  ought  it  not  to  be  our  principle,  in  the  liberal  spirit,  as  it  is 
said  of  freedom,  lik^  that  of  Christianity,  to  receive  them  into  the  fold, 
like  younger  brothers  in  manhood  and  republicanism?  I  know  that 
there  is  something  attractive  in  this  manner  of  presenting  the  case,  and 
that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  natures  are  prone  to  be  hurried  away  with 
it.  But  there  are  higher  considerations  than  those  of  mere  feeling. 
Have  we  not  duties  toward  ourselves  higher  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  world  at  large?  Our  own  salvation  should  be  the  first  and  the  last 
consideration.  Mere  territory  and  mere  numerical  force  is  nothing  to  a 
nation.  We  may  degrade,  by  continued  annexations,  the  anglo-Saxon 
element  which  has  been  the  moving  influence  of  the  republic  in  all  its 
history,  by  introducing  to  the  full  and  unrestricted  rights  and  privileges 
of  republicanism  and  liberty,  races  and  people  who  not  only  have  not 
been  tutored  in  these  institutions  for  several  hundred  years  as  we 
have,  but  in  reality  have  been  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorancei 
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bigotry  and  political  slavery.     Such  repeated  accessions  can  only  pave 
the  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Though  our  federated  system  be  beautiful  and  an  improvement  upoa 
any  of  the  previous  forms  of  free  governments,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
the  limits  of  safe  extension,  though  ever  so  well  guarded,  are  not  as 
wide  as  many  imagine.  The  remote  States  will  cease  to  have  their 
proper  influence,  and  such  will  come  to  be  the  diversity  of  interests 
almost  irreconcilable,  that  almost  any  uniform  legislation  will  become 
unequal.  The  boundaries  of  State  and  federal  powers  cannot  be  so 
well  observed  where  the  number  of  States  becomes  very  great.  The 
doctrines  of  States'  rights  too,  which  have  been  reserved  to  them  by  the 
constitution,  are  much  more  in  danger  of  perishing  when  there  are 
many  than  a  few  States.  These  doctrines  are  much  more  strictly 
held  by  the  original  thirteen  States  than  by  any  of  the  new  ones ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  one  class  consider  themselves  the  creators  and  the 
others  the  offspring  of  the  constitution.  The  extension  of  federation 
naturally  leads  to  consolidation^  after  a  certain  point  is  passed.  A 
strong  government,  as  it  is  called,  will  become  absolutely  necessary,  to 
keep  within  their  orbits  fifty  or  a  hundred  commonwealths  scattered 
over  the  continent,  for  example,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  South  Seas. 
What  is  true  for  the  extreme  case  will  be  true  for  some  intermediate 
one.  A  vast  consolidated  government  can  only  become  a  despotism — 
fiince  it  must  legislate  for  interests  too  remote  to  be  understood  or  to  ex- 
cite any  regard. 

If  the  choice  of  the  two  conditions,  an  indefinite  territorial  extension 
of  the  republic,  or  the  limits  with  which  it  was  received  from  Great 
Britain  in  1783,  were  given,  though  up  to  the  present  moment  no  little 
of  our  national  glory  and  progress  has  bren  dci  ivi^d  from  these  extensions, 
we  would  unconditionally  and  without  hesitation  choose  the  least  of  the 
iwo  evils  and  elect  that  our  country  should  for  ever  be  restricted  within 
its  limits  at  the  period  of  the  constitution.  Within  these  bounds,  even 
then,  she  could  maintain  rank  as  one  of  the  first  powers  on  earth. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  had  no  sooner  spread  beyond  the 
mountains  and  into  the  North- Western  territory,  than  it  was  perceived, 
some  natural  and  convenient  outlet  to  the  ocean  was  demanded  for  their 
productions.  The  Mississippi  receiving  in  tributaries  many  important 
American  rivers,  might  be  considered  as  commanding  their  commerce; 
and  this  "  inland  sea,"  being  held  in  common  with  a  foreign  power,  claim- 
ing an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  portions  of  it  contiguous  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  naturally  excited  the  greatest  uneasiness.  The  danger  of  the 
concession  we  were  about  to  make  during  the  revolution,  when  solicitous 
of  a  Spanish  alliance,  of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain,*  because  most  clearly  perceived  and  acknowledged.  The 
Spaniards  after  the  treaty  of  pence  resisted  with  the  Americnns  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river;  but,  on  the  trading  expedition  of  G«  neral 
Wilkinson  reaching  New  Orleans  in  1787,  th«'y  were  dis])osed,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  disunion,  to  offer  this  boon  to  the  Slates  westward  of 
<he  mountains,  on  tlie  condition  of  their  institutmg  a  separate  empirc.f 
in  1795,  the  treaty  of  St.  Lorenzo,  conceded  the  freedom  of  the  river 

•Mwbois..  t  Com.  Revitsw,  i,  40 ),  vol.  vii,  No.  3* 
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to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  ten  years,  as  a 
depot  for  its  produce.  In  the  difficulties  which  immediately  ensued 
upon  the  treaty,  and  the  manifest  hostility  of  Spain  toward  the  United 
States,  the  Americans  perceived  the  iminent  danger  of  their  position  and 
the  almost  essential  necessity  of  possessing  an  entire  control  of  the 
river,  throughout  all  its  course  to  the  sea.  The  French,  too,  in  the 
policy  of  Bonaparte,  were  solicitous  of  regaining  the  extensive  empire 
of  Louisiana,  which,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  they  had  ceded  to  Spain. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  recession,  which  excited  even  more  lively 
apprehensions  in  our  country.  The  whole  West  was  in  one  flame: 
**  If  Congress  refuses  us  effectual  protection,"  was  the  strong  language, 
"  we  shall  adopt  the  measures  which  our  safety  requires.  No  protection, 
DO  allegiance!"  Mr.  Monroe  was  dispatched  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
immediate  negotiations  in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Rost,  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  so  far  as  to  move  in  the  Senate,  that  hve  millions  of  dollars  and 
fifty  thousand  men  be  appropriated  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  The 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Monroe  were  successful,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana  effected  for  sixty  millions  of  francs  and  the  assumption  of  certain 
claims  due  on  the  part  of  France  to  American  citizens. 

Thus  was  acquired,  peaceably,  the  right  to  an  almost  boundless  ter- 
ritory, whose  value  Napoleon  consider^,  according  to  Marbois,  incal- 
culable. Out  of  this  territory,  we  shall  directly  see,  some  of  the  most 
important  States  in  the  Union  have  been  carved. 

The  purchase  does  not  appear  to  have  been  premeditated  or  even 
desired.  The  instructions  of  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
American  Commissioners,  related  entirely  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas;  the  first  of  which  was  estimated  at  four  times  the 
value  of  the  second,  and  West  Florida  as  double  that  of  East  Florida. 
The  Commissioners  announced  their  inability  to  treat  beyond  these,  but 
discovered  very  soon  that  such  a  limitation  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  negociation.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  was  to  secure  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  he  now 
effected  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  Spain,  who  had  reserved  a 
right  of  preemption  in  the  territory.* 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  this  extensive  region,  everything  re- 
mained in  doubt  and  the  [greatest  uncertainty.  The  Spaniards  had 
even  denied,  in  1780,  the  extention  of  any  American  territory  as  far 
westward  as  the  Missis.-^ippi ;  though  the  treaty  of  1763,  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  was  quoted  with  great  effect  against  the  pretention. 
They  now  sought,  by  every  means,  to  restrain  the  limits  of  Louisiana. 
The  United  States  claimed  the  river  Perdido,  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  on  the  west,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  when. in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  previous  to  the  cession  to  Spain.  The  parties 
came  to  an  immediate  issue  in  the  matter ;  and  Spain  instituted  the  gov- 
ernment of  Baton  Rouge  over  the  territory  (about  I5G  miles  in  length 
and  50  in  breadth)  embraced  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers, 
which  was  retained  by  her  until  the  inhabitants,  in  1810,  renounced  the 
dominion  of  that  power,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

*  In  Story's  Commentaries  are  given  the  grounds  of  opposition  in  Congreaa 
against  tho  treaty. 
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We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  a  final  settlement  of  all  these  disputes  wtts 
not  made  until  the  year  1819.* 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  now  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
most  southern,  or  that  which  constitutes  the  present  State  of  the  name, 
was  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  m  1805;  and 
having  adopted  a  constitution  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1812. 

After  the  division  of  the  North- West  Territory  in  1800,  that  portion  of 
it  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  Lakes, 
was  denominated  the  Indiana  Territory.  It  embraced  all  the  white  set- 
tlements upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit  During  the  late  war,  the  different  expeditions  which 
traversed  this  and  the  other  neighboring  territories,  says  Dr.  Monette, 
were  virtual  explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  by  thous- 
ands of  hardy,  young  and  enterprising  pioneers.  In  1816,  a  sufficient 
population  having  been  attracted  by  the  alluring  prospects,  Indiana  was 

admitted  into  the  Union. 

■ — 

»  In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  Spain  waa  permitted  to  accede.  The  British, 
in  making  this  treaty,  for  some  time  insisted  upon  the  Ohio  river  as  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States,  but  finally  yielded  the  Mississippi.  The 
accession  of  Spain  was  promised  on  the  condition  only,  that  the^  Amencans  re- 
linquish all  claims  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Jay,  despatched  to  Spain,  was  unable  to  effect  a  trcatv  on  ac- 
count of  these  pretentions.  They  were  sustained  by  France,  as  the  letter  of 
Bayneval,  Secretary  of  Vereennes,  and  the  intercepted  letter  of  Marbois,  evince. 
These  facta  induced  the  American  ncgociators  to  settle  a  treaty  witJi  Great 
Britain  without  consulting  the  French  Court,  notwithstanding  their  instructions 
to  the  contrary.  A  secret  article  in  this  treaty,  provided  uiat  a  line  due  cast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazous,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  31^  of  latitude, 
should  constitue  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  case  Great  Brit- 
ain should  recover  possession  of  .the  Floridas.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  the 
Spaniards  refused  to  deliver  the  territory  between  these  lines,  claiming  it  as  Flor- 
ida until  1798.  About  this  period  France  became  solicitous  of  regaining  her  old 
possessions,  and  succeded,  by  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  in  her  purpose.  This 
was  at  a  period  when,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  having  been  broken,  war  was  daily 
expected  oy  the  United  States  with  that  republic.  It  was  seen  how  dangerous 
to  us  it  was  that  such  an  enemy  should  command  the  approaches  of  the  whole 
Western  country.  Spain  had  already,  in  violation  of  her  stipulations,  refused 
all  right  of  deposit  for  our  commerce  at  Now  Orleans,  or  any  other  point  within 
the  territory.  Great  Britain,  too,  was  opposed  to  the  recovery  of  Louisiana  by 
France.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  effected,  and  this  led  to  embarassiiig 
disputes  about  boundaries.  Spain,  who  was  to  have  receded  to  France  pre- 
cisely what  she  got  from  lier,  maintained  that  nothing  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  island  of  new  Orleans,  was  received.  Nothing  beyond  this  could 
pass  to  the  United  States.  This  construction,  it  appeared  afterward,  was  fully- 
admitted  by  Franco,  and  with  much  force.  An  American  port  of  entry  whicn 
was  cstabli'^hed  within  the  region,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Spain,  was  imme- 
diatclv  given  up.  Mr.  Monroe  and  Charles  Pinckney  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
were  instructed  to  negociate  a  treaty,  demanding  to  tlie  Rio  Perdido,  on  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  west,  and  from  the  sources 
of  th(!  last  river,  west  of  all  the  rivers  eniptyinc:  into  the  Mississippi.  Spain 
considered  the  prot<.»ntion  as  altogether  unfounded.  The  American  ministers 
gubmitted  a  final  proposition,  which  was  not  accepted — viz.,  that  thov  would 
relinquish  all  claim  for  spoliations  in  Spanish  ports,  and  damages  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  a  line  along  the  Colorado 
to  its  sources,  and  continued  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  west  of  all 
rivers  okiptying  into  the  Mississippi,  on  condition  of  having  ceded  to  them 
the  territory  cast  of  the  Misswippi,    This  was  in  lb05.    The  Spaniards  refused 
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The  extensive  region  embraced  between  the  Mississippi  and  Chatta- 
hooche  rivers,  to  the  northward  of  the  31^  parallel  of  latitude,  was  es- 
tablished, in  1798,  as  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1816,  the  white 
settlers  were  embraced  within  three  separate  and  remote  districts.  The 
first  district  extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pearl  river.  The 
second  was  situated  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  rivers.  The  third,  in 
the  county  of  Madison,  400  miles  from  Natchez.  The  inhabitants  were 
almost  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  separated  as  they  were  by  vast 
wildernesses.  The  inconveniences  were  greatly  felt,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  in  1815  to  extend  the  bounderies  of  Louisiana  to  the  Pearl 
river,  thus  embracing  within  it  almost  the  entire  present  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Two  years  after  this,  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided,  and  the 
western  portion  authorized  to  form  a  State  government,  preparatory  to 
its  admission  into  the  Union.  This  last  was  effected  on  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1817. 

The  North- Western  Territory,  besides  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which  were  carved  out  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  two  other  great 
States — viz.,  Michigan  out  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  Illinois  out  of 
the  county  of  St.  Clair.  The  Illinois  Territory  increased  rapidly  with 
the  spread  of  Western  population,  and  in  1817  was  found  of  sufficient 
extent  to  constitute  another  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.* 

to  receive  it,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  even  to  the  eastward  of 
that  river. 

^  Bonaparte,  now  Emperor,  entered  into  the  contest,  and  though  he  had  promised 
his  aid  to  the  Americans  in  the  purchase  of  the  Floridas,  when  signing  tne  treaty 
of  cession,  he  now  declared  that  any  pretensions  east  of  the  Mi^issippi,  except 
New  Orleans,  was  an  aggression  upon  the  right  of  Spain.  Although  pend- 
ing the  treaty  Marbois  nad  continually  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana 
extended  to  the  Perdido  and  included  Mobile,  it  was  afterward  convenient 
in  (diplomacy  to  remember  none  of  this.  A  difficulty  on  account  of  boundaries 
was  foreseen,  and  was  pleaslbg  to  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  a  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  politic  Tallyrand,  to  our  Minis- 
ter,  Mr.  Armstrong,  exhibited  a  change  in  the  views  of  Napoleon,  and  his  favor- 
able wishes  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  An  hostile 
attitude  was  recommended  toward  Spain.  Tne  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  Congress  for  advice,  and  received  an  appropriation  of  two  millions, 
for  the  purchase  as  far  as  the  Perdido.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  the  two 
Floridas  could  be  obtained  for  $5,000,000.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  im- 
mediately after  failed.  Pending  the  negociation,  the  Americans  took  possession 
to  the  Sabine,  and  left  all  the  east  subject  to  negociation.  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
ordered  in  no  case  to  dccupv  further  than  the  Pearl  river,  and  only  then  should 
New  Orleans  be  endangered. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  1810,  when,  on  the  revolution  of  the 
people  of  West  Florida,  and  their  declaration  of  independence  bein^  sent  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Madison  ordered  the  occupation  of  the  territory,  despite  of  the 
protests  of  the  British  charge. 

The  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  having  expressed  a  desire  of  delivering  it  up 
to  the  United  States,  to  prevents  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
Gen.  Matthews  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  take  possession  peaceably, 
with  the  promise  of  re-delivery;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  and  a  ibreign 
power  was  about  to  interfere,  to  seize  upon  both  the  Floridas  In/  a  resort  It  arms, 
xhe  act  of  Gen.  Matthews  taking  possession  of  East  Florida  was  disavowed  by 
the  President.  We  have  already  seen  the  termination  of  this  controversy,  whicn 
gave  us  Florida — a  territory  regarded  so  important,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  pro- 
posed, in  1778,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  that  it  should 
nave  the  privilege,  at  any  time,  of  acceding  to  the  federation. — ike  Fitkins,  21,  etc. 

•  Monette,  vol.  II. 
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The  eastern  portioa  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  after  the  divisioa  ia 
1817,  received  the  name  of  the  Alabama  Territory;  the  population  ot 
which,  increasing  rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  difierent  Southern 
States,  demanded  admission  into  the  Union  in  1819,  and  were  received 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Mairie  was  granted  as  a  province  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Grorges,  in  1639. 
In  1649,  the  inhabitants,  deserted  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to. 
govern  them,  combined  for  their  own  safety.  In  1652,  at  their  request, 
they  were  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts;  but  by  com- 
mand of  the  king,  two  years  after,  the  province  was  restored  to  Gorges. 
Massachusetts,  immediately  afterward,  resumed  her  jurisdiction,  and 
purchased  the  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the  territory.  This  measure  dis- 
pleased the  king,  who  demanded  that  the  province  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  In  1820,  it  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

The  territory  of  Louisiana,  northward  of  the  33®  of  latitude,  was  des- 
ignated, in  1812,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Missouri  Territory.  Up  to 
1815,  St.  Louis,  within  this  territory,  was  a  French  town,  in  which  no 
signs  of  improvement  had  been  made.  A  revolution  was,  however,  at 
hand,  and  population,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  West,  flocked  lo  this 
quarter.  In  1817,  application  was  made  for  admission  into  the  Unioo,. 
and  the  great  and  agitating  question  which  then  arose,  and  which  has,, 
on  so  many  subsequent  occasions,  under  different  names,  disturbed  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  known  as  the ''Missouri  Q,uestion,'Ms  but  too 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  all  the  south* 
em  States,  maintained  that  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana  having  been  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  treaty  of 
purchase,  any  attempt  to  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights 
would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  honor  and  justice.  That  Congress  had 
not,  under  the  conslilviion,  a  particle  of  right  to  interfere  in  regard  to  the 
domestic  relations  of  any  State,  or  to  prescribe  any  other  conditions  of  their 
admission  into  the  Union  than  those  contained  in  that  instrument.  That 
to  prescribe  the  condition  of  an  abolition  of  slavery,  was  a  gross  outrage 
against  the  constitution — against  the  inhabitants  of  the  State — and  an 
insult  to  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Union.  Its  enforcement 
would  lead  inevitably  lo  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself  These  dis- 
cussions were  continued,  in  the  bitterest  spirit,  for  nearly  two  years,  upon. 
(he  floors  of  Congress,  until  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  intro- 
duced that  celebrated  measure  which  is  known  as  the  "Missouri  Com- 
promise," and  which  alone  could  have  composed  the  disturbed  elements 
of  the  country.  By  this  "Compromise"  it  was  agreed,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  should  be  recognized 
in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further  westward  than  that,  or 
north  of  the  latitude  36^  30'.  The  State  was  then  formally  introduced 
into  the  family  of  the  Union  in  1821,  after  a  delay  of  almost  four  years. 

Steam  navigation  having  been  opened  on  the  northern  lakes,  popula- 
tion began  strongly  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  Its 
fine,  level  and  rolling  plains,  its  deep  and  enduring  soil  and  its  immense 
advanuiges  for  trade  and  commerce,  says  Dr.  Monette,  had  btcome 
known  and  duly  appreciated.  The  hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues  and 
barges,  with  those  half  civilized  couriers  du  boisj  which  had  annualize 
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vkitcd  Detroit,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid  steamboats,  which 
daily  traversed  the  lakes.  Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops  and  schoonerg 
were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland  seas.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  began  to  send  forth  their  numerous  colonies  and  the  wilder- 
ness began  to  smile.  In  1836  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the 
following  year  Michigan  admitted  as  another  State  into  the  Union.* 

In  lookmg  back  to  this  stormy  period,  which  almost,  for  the  first  time, 
threatened  the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  government,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  solemn  lessons  which  it  inculcates.  Almost 
every  possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  bitter  animosities,  sectional 
interests  and  prejudices,  had  been  attempted  in  vain.  John  Randolph, 
of  Roanoke,  had  even  proposed  that  the  Southern  members  retire  home 
in  a  body,  as  having  no  longer  any  interest  in  an  Assembly  which  iid 
Dot  recognize  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  sentiment  began  gen- 
erally to  prevail.  In  this  dark  hour  for  the  Union,  there  was,  perhapar, 
no  other  hope  than  in  the  measure  which  was  adopted.  Whether  it  has 
been  well  for  the  South,  however,  or  whether  she  did  not,  in  yielding 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  yield  up  a  most  important  and  sacred  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  subsequent  injuries  and. 
aggressions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  her  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
mii^ht  be  worthy  of  consideration.! 

The  progress  of  Arkansas^  constituting  a  part  of  the  original  Lou- 
isiana Purchase,  for  the  first  ten  years  after  its  territorial  goveinment 
had  been  established,  was  not  marked  by  any  considerable  improvement. 
In  1821.  the  western  portion  of  it  was  marked  ofl^  and  set  aside  for  the 
fature  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1834, 
the  American  people,  says  Monette,  became  enthusiastic  for  Wesleri;i 
lands,  and  pushed  their  enterprises  oven  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  planters  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  were 
attracted  by  the  prolific  regions  on  the  Red  River,  and  the  fame  which 
they  had  excited.  They,  too,  even  poshed  their  explorations,  following 
the  course  of  this  river  into  Texas  and  spreading  throughout  that  terri- 
tory, fixed,  at  its  very  origin,  the  American' character,  and  sympathies  of 
that  Republic.  In  1836,  the  State  of  Arkansas  took  its  stand  among 
the  other  proud  commonwealths  in  the  American  Union. 

Florida^  whose  early  history  embodies  so  much  of  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  our  country,  and  whose  possession  was  so  much  an  object,  at 
all  times,  with  Spain,  France  and  England,  came,  after  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  to  be  no  less  an  object  of  interest  and  anxiety  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Its  possession  by  a  foreign  power  was  regarded  danger- 
ous, and  more  especially  by  a  power  like  Spain,  who,  from  her  impo- 
tency,  was  incapable  of  preserving  its  neutrality,  evinced  during  our 
contest  with  Great  Britain  and  immediately  afterward.  Gen.  Jackson, 
in  prosecuting  war  against  the  Seminoles,  assumed  authority  for  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  1818.     It  was  soon  after  restored,  but  ne- 

fociations  were  pressed,  having  for  their  end  its  purchase  by  the  United 
tates,     John  Q,uincy  Adams  and  Don  Onis  concluded  a  treaty  of  ces- 
sion, whi:h  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  1821. 

By  t'le  terms  of  this  treaty,  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  payments  to 

•Monette  11,534. 

t  See  Statutes  S.  Car.,  vol  1.    Dr.  Cooper's  Remarks  on  North- West  Territory. 
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be  made  to  American  citizens,  for  claims  on  account  of  Spanish  spolia- 
tions, was  the  equivalent  for  which  Florida  was  to  be  annexed  to  our 
territory.  Without  any  apparent  reason,  however,  and  most  unques- 
tionably without  authority,  Mr.  Adams  consented  to  cede  away  for  ever 
to  Spain,  all  that  territory  westward  of  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
included  within  the  present  State  of  Texas^  and  so  much  insisted  upon 
as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  its  cession  to  Spain,  and  as  it  was  to 
be  received  by  us,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  purchase.  This  clause 
of  the  treaty  produced  great  opposition  in  Congress,  but  was  sustained 
by  the  North,  ever  hostile  to  the  growing  influence  of  Southern  terri- 
tories, on  account  of  slavery,  and  only  to  be  propitiated  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Florida  by  this  sacrifice.  Mr.  Monroe  reluctantly  consented  to 
the  treaty. 

In  1822,  Florida  passed  under  the  first  grade  of  territorial  govern- 
ment. In  1838,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress  for  admission  i&to 
the  Union.  The  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  State, 
proving  offensive  to  the  anti-slavery  interests,  several  years  were  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  any  justice  could  be  received  at  the  hands  of  thit 
body.  Finally,  in  1845,  the  measure  of  admission  was  effected,  as  it 
were,  by  an  artifice.  To  such  miserable  extremes  is  the  South  pushed 
whenever  the  question  of  slavery  is  touched. 

The  Huron  District,  as  it  was  originally  called,  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  extended  to  Lake 
Superior,  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  included  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  country  embraced  in  it,  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  called  the  District  of  Iowa,  erected  in  1838,  into  an  independent 
territorial  government.  A  convention,  in  1844,  framed  a  constitution 
for  the  proposed  State  of  Iowa  It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  an  act 
of  admission  passed,  provided  that  the  State  limit  and  restrict,  by  a  new 
constitution,  the  boundary  which  it  had  claimed.  This  the  people 
refused  until  1846,  when  a  new  constitution  was  ordered  to  be  framed, 
and  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  26th  of  October 
of  the  same  year,  being  the  fourth  important  State  growing  out  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  This  State  being  northward  of  36*^  30',  is,  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  of  necessity  a  free  o:  e. 

The  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  from  its  unrivalled  and  extraordinary 
advantages— commercial,  agricultural  and  manufactural — began,  about 
1842,  to  increase  in  population  at  a  ratio  which  is  perfectly  amazing,  in 
the  single  year  1843,sixty  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  territory.  The  people  appeared  satisfied  with  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  several  years  after  they  were  entitled  to  assume  that  of 
the  Slate^  by  virtue  of  numerical  strength.  A  convention  was.  how- 
ever, called  in  1846,  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  entered  the  Union,  constituting  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  con- 
federation. 

The  Spanish  treaty,  in  1819.  concluded  between  Don  Onis  and  Mr. 
Adams,  we  have  seen,  relinquished  to  Spain  all  claim  entcrtainr  d  by  us 
to  the  territory  west  of  the  Sabine.  Texas  was,  at  that  period,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indians,  and  a  few  Spanish  settlements  were  scattered,  at 
distant  intervals,  over  it.  Among  these  were  San  Au busline,  Nacog- 
doches, and  others  upon  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colerado,  Guadaloupe  and 
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San  Antonio  de  Baxar.  These  settlements  were  each  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  military  commandant.  On  the  Mexican  revolution  of 
1821,  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  Mexican  States  in  1824, 
Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one  member.  The  Mexican 
Congress  were  now  disposed  to  grant  extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
colonization  of  this  extensive  region,  and  Mr.  Austin  received  a  grantfor 
the  consideration  of  introducing  three  hundred  families  from  the  United 
States.  Influenced  by  the  most  liberal  grants,  population  began  to  flock 
from  every  quarter  into  the  territory.  As  early  as  1835,  six-sevenths 
of  this  population  were  Anglo-American. 

The  union  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  however,  was  an  unnatural  one, 
and  tended  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  Texans.  They  prayed  for  a 
dissolution  of  this  union,  and  th-it  they  might  be  permitted  to  introduce, 
for  three  years,  duty  free,  articles  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas. 
These  prayers  were  unheeded,  and  Santa  Anna,  having,  in  1836,  over- 
thrown the  constitution  of  1824,  sought,  throughout  all  the  States  of 
the  confederation,  to  carry  out  his  usurpations.  In  this  he  was  resisted 
by  Texas,  at  the  threshold ;  and  that  patriotic  State  established  a  provis- 
ional government,  declared  its  independence,  and  framed  a  constitution 
for  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bloody  wars  which  ensued,  and  the  glo- 
rious results  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  young  republic.  The 
Anglo-American  spirit  was  everywhere  triumphant,  as  it  needs  must 
be  where  the  prize  is  liberty.  But  let  us  follow  the  subsequent  career 
of  Texas,  which  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  as  to  detain  us  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Scarcely  had  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  been  fought,  which  in  effect 
secured  the  independence  of  Texas,  than  that  State,  with  almost  un 
unanimous  vote,  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  of  which  its 

gopulation  had  been  almost  entirely  made.  Both  Gen.  Jackson  and 
Ir.  Van  Buren,  the  year  afterward,  considered  the  proposition  as  pre- 
mature, and  likely  to  affect  our  friendly  relations  with  Mexico.  The 
independence  of  the  State  was,  however,  immediately  recognized  by  our 
government,  as  well  as  by  Britain,  France  and  Holland.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Tyler,  regarding  all  difficulties  removed  by  the  complete  sovereignty  of 
Texas  for  so  long  a  period,  without  a  hostile  foot  within  her  borders, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  dispatched  to  Mexico  to  prevent 
any  possible  difficulties  with  that  republic.  The  treaty  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  as  exceptionable  in  its  terms,  and  Mr.  Shannon,  being  treated 
with  indignity  by  the  Mexicans,  demanded  his  passports  and  returned. 
The  annexation,  however,  was  effected  by  other  means.  A  joint  reso- 
lution of  both  Houses  was  signed  by  the  President  in  1846,  defining  the 
terms  upon  which  the  annexation  should  take  place;  which  were,  that 
Texas  retain  her  own  lands,  pay  her  debts,  that  her  western  boundary 
should  remain  undefined,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be  forever  applied  to  any  States 
which  might  be  carved  out  of  her,  north  of  36*^  30'.  On  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  at  once  protested,  and 
returned  home.  The  Mexican  nation  at  large  exhibited  the  bitterest 
hostilities  and  defiance.    All  the  foreign  interests  in  Texas  were  aroused 
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to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  contemplated  union.  Captain  Elliot 
and  the  Baron  Cyprey  took  the  lead  in  a  system  of  intrigues  which  re- 
quired the  most  sleepless  vigilance  and  activity.  At  their  instance^  and 
to  prevent  annexation,  Mexico  was  willing  to  forego  her  darling  scheme 
of  conquest,  and  decree  the  independence  of  Texas.  Vain  labors,  wheo 
opposed  to  national  sympathy  and  destiny.  A  conventicm  of  delegatei 
unanimously  tLSsenied  to  the  proposition  of  Congress,  and  framed  a  State 
constitution.  By  a  law  passed  soon  after,  Texas  was  formally  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

The  treaty  which  has  been  lately  concluded  with  Mexico  is  another 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Union.  We  have  been  secured  in  the 
possession  of  a  teriitory  which  belonged  to  us  by  the  terms  of  purchase 
from  France  in  1803,  but  which,  without  sufficient  cause,  we  suflered 
to  escape;  and  we  have  also  come  into  possession,  beyond  this,  of  an 
empire,  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  large,  if  not  larger> 
than  that  of  all  the  previous  Southern  States  combined.  It  is  enough  to 
form  a  dozen  States,  should  all  circumstances  combine.  But  we  have 
omitted  other  great  territorial  adjustments. 

No  sooner  had  the  Province  of  Louisiana  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  which  cession  gave  us  the  unlimited  possession  and  control  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  than  the  importance  of  this  middle  em- 
pire was  recognized,  commanding  the  approaches  to  both  oceans.  To 
the  Atlantic  it  was  already  open ;  but  to  the  Pacific  extended  unexplored 
regions  beyond  the  highlands,  which  supplied  the  sources  of  all  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  claimed,  it  is  true,  as  far  north  ae 
49^  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  but  resisted  and  opposed  by  Spain,^  and 
with  much  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Jefierson  immediately  despatched 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  explore  this  whole  region,  tracing  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  and  following  to  the  ocean  the  course  of  any  stream 
which  might  afibrd  practical  water  communication  across  the  continent 
It  was  not  until  1819,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Spain  was  willing  to  sub' 
mit  to  negotiation  the  disputed  questions  of  boundary  and  territory, 
which  arose  under  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or  to  moderate  her  oppo- 
sition to  that  purchase.  In  that  year,  Don  Onis,  conceiving  that  a  suf- 
ficient equivalent  had  been  ofiered  by  the  American  Secretary,  agreed 
to  quiet  the  title  of  the  Americans,  so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  to 
all  territories  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  northward  indejiniielf 
of  the  42®  of  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

This  treaty  narrowed  down  the  controversy  in  regard  to  these  remote 
north-western  regions,  to  one  between  Russia,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, all  claiming  undefined  rights  in  the  territory.  An  imperial  ukase 
asserted  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  51^;  but  in 
1824  and  1825,  that  power  was  willing  to  relinquish  all  pretentions  to 
the  southward  of  54^40'. 

The  question  came  up  now  between  Great  BriUiin  and  the  United 
States,  with  little  probability  of  an  immediate  settlement,  and  often  with 
scarcely  any  possibility  of  an  amicable  one,  of  the  important  controversy 
involving  a  region  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  of  France.  The  Amer- 
icans claimed  to  the  Russian  boundarj',  by  virtue  of  their  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, of  the  treaty  of  1819  \vith  Spain,  of  the  explorations  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  the  discoveries  of  Capt  Gray  on  the  north-west  coast,  and 
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the  settlements  on  the  Columbia  river.  The  British  claim  of  discovery 
and  exploration  had  also  many  strong  points.  Nothing  short  of  a  com' 
promise  could  liave  settled  the  angry  dispute,  and  to  this  very  strong 
parties  in  both  countries  were  opposed.  The  whole  matter  coming 
before  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Packingham,  the  British  Minister,  in  1842, 
was,  by  what  is  called  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  happily  adjusted, 
and  the  line  of  49*^,  which  had  constituted  the  previous  boundary  be- 
tween the  powers,  continued  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  consequence  of  defective  explorations,  difficulties  arose  under  the 
treaty  of  1783,  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1802,  to  correct  the  error  made 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  government,  in 
the  fear  of  a  conflict  with  the  boundary  north  of  Louisiana,  when  pur- 
chased, did  not  ratify  it.  In  1818,  the  difficulties  were  still  unsettled, 
and,  by  a  convention  of  that  year,  the  line  was  to  run  west  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  parallel  49^.  But 
in  regard  to  the  line  passing  through  the^reat  Lakes,  the  various  islands 
situated  in  them,  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  highlands 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  also  the  islands  situated  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  these  were  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  be  determined 
by  three  several  boards  of  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  two 
powers. 

Two  of  these  boards  of  commissioners,  after  long  protracted  and  ex- 
hausting investigation,  came  to  amicable  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
matters  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

The  other  board,  or  that  having  charge  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
north-cast  boundary,  failed  in  coming  to  any  accord  upon  the  subject. 
Their  difference  regarded  a  territory  exlendmg  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Maine  and  southward  of  New  Brunswick.  The  dis- 
pute according  to  the  terms  of  the  arbitration,  was  left  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  his  decision  was  made  in  January,  1831.  This 
award  was  not  confirmed  by  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the 
arbitrator  had  transcended  his  powers. 

Thus  the  Maine  boundary  controversy,  as  it  is  called,  continued  to  be 
waged  for  a  number  of  years,  threatenmg  hostih'lies  upon  both  sides, 
tmtil  other  elements  of  discord  having  been  introduced  between  the  two 
nations,  by  the  events  growing  out  of  the  Canadian  revolution  and  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline,  the  British  government  accredited  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  as  minister  extraordinary,  to  settle,  by  a  treaty,  all  the  questions 
at  issue. 

Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  sent  or  instructed  com- 
missioners to  represent  their  rights  at  Washington  during  the  discussion. 
The  territory  in  dispute  amounted  to  12,027  square  miles,  or  7,697,280 
acres.  For  Great  Britian  it  had  no  practical  value  as  stated  by  Lord 
Ashburton,  other  than  as  connective  of  the  different  North  American 
possessions  of  that  power.  Within  this  region  was  comprised  the  valley 
of  the  Aroostook,  represented  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
tracts  in  that  part  of  the  continent. 

After  protracted  discussions  it  was  agreed  between  the  negotiators  to 
divide  the  disputed  region  according  to  a  line  agreed  upon,  which  gave 
to  England  3,207,680,  and  the  United  States  4,489,600  acres.     The 
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latter  part  is  represented  by  Mr.  Webster  as  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  territory.  To  this  compromise  the  commissioners  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  etc.,  reluctantly,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  and  a  con- 
sideration of  8250,000,  promised  by  Mr.  VV^ebster,  agreed,  and  the 
final  boundary  was  settled.* 

Thus  have  successively  arisen  and  been  amicably  settled,  all  of  those 
land  and  border  controversies,  which  during  a  greater  portion  of  our 
history  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people. 
Throughout  all  of  them  our  progress  in  territory  has  been  gradual 
and  sure,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  an  empire  westward 
of  the  Mississippi  alone,  vastly  greater  than  the  whole  possessions  of 
the  Union  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  Have  these  con- 
troversies forever  closed,. or  will  there  be  others  to  arise,  discussed  and 
result  again  in  diflTerent  accretions  of  territory  ?  With  Texas  we  shall 
have  discussions  in  regard  to  her  western  limits;  with  Mexico,  under 
the  late  treaty,  it  is  not  improbable,  when  complete  surveys  have  been 
made,  many  difiiculties  will  exhibit  themselves,  and  if,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, there  be  not  moral  force  enough  in  that  republic  to  sustain  the 
treaty,  we  may  expect  to  have  the  whole  question  again  opened  and  then, 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  farewell  forever  to  the  peninsula  of  California 
and  the  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  On  the  northern  borders  lies 
Canada,  an  easy  conquest  in  time  of  war.  On  the  Atlantic,  and  laved 
by  our  waters,  are  the  West  Indies  and  especially  Cuba.  On  the  Pacific 
it  may  be  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  furnish  most  excellent 
ports  for  our  western  marine.  All  of  these  questions  are  in  the  womb 
of  time,  and  we  can  only  trust  that  a  good  and  wise  Providence  will 
, direct  and  control  us  through  them  all — that  we  may  not,  like  Rome  of 
old,  loiter  and  fall  by  virtue  of  our  so  great  stature  and  unwieldy 
proportions. 

Already  does  our  empire  extend  over  domain  wider  than  that  of  the 
Romans  in  their  proudest  days  of  conquest.  From  the  island  of  Brazos, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  on  the  northern  Pacific; 
from  the  Aroostook  valley  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Diego,  the  Union  extends 
its  leviathan  proportions.  The  inhabitants  of  these  extreme  points,  more 
distant  than  the  shores  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  apart  on  the  usual 
routes  of  travel,  are  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  under  common  laws 
and  with  a  common  destiny.  It  is  as  though  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
the  Bosphorus,  Siberia  and  the  gates  of  Hercules,  were  made  the  out- 
posts of  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  such 
an  empire  Alexander  and  Caesar  sighed  in  vain  and  Napoleon  deluged 
Europe  in  blood. 

In  addition  to  the  thirty  States  forming  component  parts  of  the  Union, 
there  are  four  organized  territories  to  which  a  few  moments  attention 
will  be  given.  The  territories  of  the  United  States  are  the  7iucUus 
out  of  which  States  are  formed.  Jurisdiction  over  them  is  given  by 
the  consiitution  to  Congress,  were  it  not  inferrable  from  the  general 
power  implied  in  all  sovereigns  to  make  conquests  and  govern  the  con- 
quered territory.     The  ordinance  of  1787  asserted  this  power  and  reg- 


♦The  letter  of  Capt.  Talcott,  accompanyiDfi;  the  treaty  of  1842,  gives 
of  bouudary  between  Great  Britain  and  tne  United  States. 
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ulated  its  exercise.  In  the  late  territorial  organizations  the  right  of 
electing  their  councils  or  legislature  is  given  to  the  people,  though  the 
governor  and  all  executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
Th'ir  laws  must  annually  be  submitted  to  Congress  lor  approval,  and 
they  may  send  a  delegate  there  with  power  to  debate  but  not  vote. 
Thus  have  we  in  our  midst  an  anomalous  government,  wherein  legisla- 
tion and  representation  have  no  sort  of  connection.  It  is  a  system  of 
colonization  as  complete  as  that  of  England  over  her  American  posses- 
sions. "Such  a  state  of  absolute  sovereignty,'*  says  Chancellor  Kent, 
''on  the  one  hand  and  absolute  dependence  on  the  other,  is  not  congenial 
with  the  free  and  independent  spirit  ^f  our  native  institutions,  and  the 
establishment  of  distant  territorial  governments  ruled  according  to  will 
and  pleasure  would  have  a  very  natural  tendency,  as  all  proconsular 
governments  have  had,  to  abuse  and  oppression."* 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  first  in  order  of  present  territorial 
governments  and  from  its  embracing  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  important.  The  necessity  of  fixing  some  permanent  place 
came  early  to  be  perceived.  During  the  revolution  and  after  Congress 
held  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Lancaster, 
York,  Princeton,  Annapolis  and  Trenton.  In  1783  Congress,  having 
been  insulted  at  Philadelphia  by  a  mob,  removed  its  session  to  Prince- 
ton to  the  halls  of  the  College.  In  1784  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  procure  a  site  between  two  or  three  miles  square,  upon  the 
Delaware  river,  and  erect  suitable  buildings.  Under  this  commission 
nothing  was  efTcctcd.  In  1789,  a  bill  passed  one  house  in  favor  of  a 
location  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Subsequently  the  present 
site  was  adopted,  by  virtue  of  acts  passed  in  1788,  1789,  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ceding  ten  miles  square,  upon  the  Potomac,  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  Connogocheague.  Within  this  district  Congress 
held  its  first  session  in  November,  1800.  During  the  past  year  the 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria  portion  of  the  District  was  receded  back. 

The  Indian  Territory^  west  of  Arkansas,  was  separated  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1824  and  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  district  of  Arkansas,  was  afterward 
extended  over  it,  except  in  cases  of  offenses  by  Indians  against  Indians. 

In  1840  population  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  river.  In  the  spring  of  1845  the  settlers  in  that  quarter 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  organized  a  provisional  government, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  in  1842,  the  emigration 
from  the  United  States  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  in  1843, 
€ight  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  1844,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  in  1845,  three-thousand.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message  of 
1846,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  territory,  and  advocated 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  it. 

The  Nebraska  Territory  and  the  Territory  of  Mincsota,  are  the  re- 
maining two  under  our  system,  and  advance  in  population  at  a  rate 
which  evinces  they  will  soon  solicit  higher  rank  in  the  nation.  Our 
paper  is  already  too  much  extended  to  admit  any  further  references  to  them. 

•  Vol.  1, 386. 
34  VOL.  I. 
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ART.  II.— MANDFACTDRE  OF  COTTON  BY  ITS  PRODDCERS. 

COTTO.V  MILLS  BY  COTTON  GROWERS  ;  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  RAW  COTTON; 

PRICE  OF  COTTON,  ETC. 

Nashville,  Sept.  20, 1849. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  esq. — ^Inclosed  you  will  find  an  article  on  cotton  mills,  etc., 
which  may  possibly  be  worth  a  place  in  the  Commercial  Review,  tlie  best  peri- 
odical now  published  in  the  United  States,  for  southern  men. 

If  you  think  it  worth  recording  in  your  very  UHeful  journal,  you  may  insert 
it  over  ray  nanie,'S.  K.  Cockrill. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  correotnsss  of  the  views,  that  I  should  like  them 
presented  in  some  shape  to  all  the  cotton  growers  in  the  nine  States.  Some  of 
my  soutliem  friends,  sojourning  for  the  time  here,  pronounced  the  plan  pnicti- 
caole  and  desire  me  to  have  it  circulated.  It  is  extremely  important  to  the 
cotton  States.  I  lH>lieve  ten  c«nts  a  pound  may,  by  this  plan,  be  insured  to  the 
grower,  which  would  make  the  Soutn  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  portion  of 
the  Union. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  quantity  now,  and  the  certainty  of  low  prices  except 
about  one  year  in  five,  will  compel  growers  to  bring  to  the  support  of  the  field 
laV>(>r  the  spindles  and  looms. 

The  cotton  crop  is  worth  $150,000,000  per  annum,  when  run  through  the 
spindles  ;  onc-fiftn  of  the  field  force  can  do  it,  and  the  machinery  can  be  paid  for 
by  the  profits,  tlie  extra  profits,  of  two  or  three  crops. 

The  buildings  would  cost  nothing  but  six  months'  labor. 

As  a  planter  I  am  decidedly  in  mvor  of  the  export  duty  of  five  dollars  per 
bale.  This  would  insure  what  the  South  wants  to  maintain  its  pride  and  inde- 
pendence, llespectfully,  etc. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  and  controlling  staple  of  the  South,  embracing 
nine  Slates  of  the  thirty,  of  the  United  Slates,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
consideration  and  study,  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperiiy  of 
this  end  of  the  Union. 

For  seven  years  past,  the  labor  of  cotton  growers  has  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  prospect  of  u  fair  remuneration  for  the  growing  crop,  will  pass 
away  before  another  comes  into  market;  leaving  the  future  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  past,  with  a  tendency  to  get  worse  unless  a  remedy  be  applied. 

The  only  safe  and  substantial  remedy,  is  to  put  up  the  cottoji  milif 
among  the  cotton  fields.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crops  when  put  into 
market,  is  classed  as  "  inferior,"  "  ordinary,'*  and  a  small  portion 
*•  middling;"  and  these  classrs  have  not  averaged  to  the  planters  more 
than  six  cents  for  seven  or  eight  years  past,  and  some  crops  have  been 
sold  during  this  period  as  low  as  four  cents  per  pound. 

A  continuation  of  these  prices,  will  soon  create  a  necessity  for  a 
remedy  for  these  low  rates,  which  are  not  a  compensation  for  the  im- 
mense labor  required  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Under  the  prtstnl 
plan,  the  planter's  labor,  composed  of  "  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  the 
substance  of  his  soil,  baled  up  as  raw  cotton,  is  shipped  otr  annually 
four  thousand  miles  to  cotton  mills,  in  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  to 
England,  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  nine  dollars  per  bale,  which  is 
charged  to  the  grower  when  the  account  of  sales  is  furnished  from  the 
mill. 

If  this  tax  to  get  to  mill  was  the  only  evil,  it  might  be  yet  endured 
for  a  while;  but  there  is  in  reality  but  one  great  cotton  mill,  and  that 
belongs  to  England,  and  her  agent  sits  at  Liverpool  and  sees  our  labor, 
in  bales  of  raw  ootton,  piled  up  around  him  till  it  will  cover  a  ten  acre 
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field.  The  reports  of  that  market  will  show  a  stock,  sometimes  of  a 
million  of  bales,  ihen  stored  in  Liverpool  unsold:  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  fad,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  any  where  else.  'I'he  grower  has  no 
remedy.  There  are  the  spindles,  and  there  it  must  stay  ;  and  the  agent 
of  this  trenu  ndous  English  mill  says,  '*  1  will  pay  you  three  and  half 
pence  per  pound  for  your  cotton  "  and  it  is  sold.  An  account  of  sales 
is  sent  to  the  planter,  in  £.  5.  d.^  in  red  ink,  wiih  double  entries;  and 
when  translated  into  Englisk^  he  finds  that  his  part  is  four  cents  per 
pound. 

Cultivators  of  this  great  staple  know,  that  such  prices  are  no  com- 
pensation for  the  immense  labor  required  in  its  growth*  They  know 
it  is  a  sacrifice^  which  looks  to  ruinous  consequences,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  their  lands  is  annually  wasting  away  by  continued  cultivation. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  insisted  on  is,  for  the  ^planters  themselvef- 
to  "  resolve,''  that  the  cotton  mills  shall  be  brought  to  the  cotton  fields, 
Thut  they  have  been  paying  toll  to  the  English  mills  long  enough. 
Make  the  resolve^  and  the  ways  and  means  will  be  readily  poiniid  out 
for  efl»*cting  the  end  proposed.  The  cotton  fields  of  the  United  ^'tat^s, 
exiendinjT  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio  Grande,  embrace,  in  their  wide 
extent,  500,000  square  miles.  The  interest  of  all  planters  in  this  great 
cotton  field  is  the  same.  State  lines  are  imaginary,  when  the  sacrifice 
of  cotton  growing  labor  is  the  question;  and  old  issues  in  politics  may 
rest  in  forgetfulness;  and  the  whole  South  may  act  as  one  State,  in 
giving  a  prosperous  direction  and  division  to  the  labor,  of  the  best 
trained,  most  efficient  and  regular  force  of  workers  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  This  splendid  force  of  laborers,  if  directed  by  skill  and  wisdom, 
will  yet  make  brilliant  the  prospects  of  the  Southern  end  of  our  Union. 
But  a  part  of  this  force  must  be  tak(  n  from  the  soil  and  put  into  the  mills. 

The  spindles  and  looms  must  be  brought  to  the  cotton  fields.  This- 
is  the  true  location  of  this  powerful  assistant  of  the  grower.  In  the 
West,  in  the  East  or  in  the  North,  would  be  better  than  any  forei^ri 
country;  but  the  best  location  is  the  sunriv  Sourh,  where  the  coilon 
grows.  The  next  best  location  is  in  the  provision  regions  nearest  the 
Souih. 

To  fix  the  public  mind  on  the  importance  of  this  change,  its  necessity 
indeed,  and  to  compel  planters  to  investigate  it,  it  is  proposed  that  ihey 
as  a  body  petition  Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  9lh  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  prohibits  a  '*duty  on 
exports  from  any  State,"  and  when  amended,  that  they  pass  a  law,  that 
five  dollars  per  bale  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates  upon 
all  raw  cotton  shipped  after  the  year  I8G0. 

This  would  be  evidence  of  a  determination  amonir  them,  and  ten  years 
notice  to  the  world,  that  they  would  no  longer  go  four  thousand  miles 
to  mill  with  their  cotton. 

An  average  crop  now  of  United  States  is  about  2,300,000  bales,. 
which,  at  six  cents^  is  $65,000,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  spinning  and 
weaving  a  pound  of  cotton  is  three  cents,  making  two  yards  to  the 
pound,  equal  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  at  nine  cents  per  yard  for 
Osnaburgs.  The  crop  then,  when  spun  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen 
cents  per  pound,  making  81 80.000.000,  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for  waste, 
instead  of  955,000,000  the  yield  tkmt,  when  sold  as  raw  cotton. 
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The  inequality  between  the  labor  and  capital  for  growing*,  and  that 
for  spinning,  is  startling.  A  pound  of  cotton,  plowed,  hoed,  picked, 
ginned,  baled,  spun  and  wove,  is  worth  eighteen  cents.  The  spinning 
and  weaving,  it  is  said,  can  be  afforded  for  three  cents  cost,  whicb  would 
leave  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  labor  of  the  planter,  supposing  the 
cotton  mill  in  the  cotton  field,  and  the  mill  to  get  cost  only.  But  as 
three  cents  may  be  too  low  an  estimate,  make  it  six — and  then  twelve 
cents  is  left  for  the  planter.  But  now  what  does  he  get?  four,  five  and 
six.  The  question  may  now  be  asked,  who  gets  the  balance^— pi  lowing 
six  cents  to  the  grower  and  six  cents  to  the  spinner,  there  will  be  six 
cents  yet  unaccounted  for?  It  goes  to  pay  warehouse  charges,  freight^ 
insurance,  drayages,  storages,  weighages,  pickages,  pressage,  commis- 
sions, postage,  bills  of  lading,  exchange,  freight  to  Liverpool,  dock 
dues,  freight  on  railroad  to  Manchester,  and  then  it  is  at  the  mill,  and 
the  same  process  brings  it  back,  and  this  will  fully  account  for  the  six 
cents  per  pound.     Who  pay  these  charges?     The  grower. 

The  growth  and  production  of  cotton  are  accomplished  by  the 
muscles  of  men  and  mules,  laboring  incessantly  eleven  months  in  every 
twelve ;  exposed  to  heat,  to  cold,  to  winds  and  rain,  and  to  the  malaria 
of  swamps. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  are  done  by  the  iron  muscles  of  the  spin- 
•<ile  and  loom,  driven  by  the  never-tiring  engine,  waited  upon  by  boys 
and  girls;  and  this  labor  is  under  rool^  certain  as  to  quanlily^  free  from 
overflow,  from  frost,  from  caterpillar  and  boll  worm.  'l*his  simple 
statement  is  evidence  clear  and  strong,  that  it  is  the  grower's  labor 
which  is  now  sacrificed,  and  greatly  sacrificed.  A  firm  and  determined 
resohition  among  the  planters,  for  they  are  the  men  who  are  sufifering, 
and  ihey  must  act  for  ihemseles,  can  arrest  this  policy  in  a  few  years. 
An  export  duty  on  '•  raw  cotton/'  would  insure  it,  but  it  may  be  accom- 
plished without  it. 

Having  determined  that  the  mills  must  come  to  the  cotton^  which  is 
but  one  move,  whilst  sending  the  cotton  to  the  mills  is  a  heavy  annual, 
perpetual  tax,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if  cotton  growers  can  get  up  the 
spindles  and  looms,  among  the  fields. 

The  following  facta  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  most  dis- 
tinctly.    We  estimate  the  crop  at  2,300,000  bales.     The  factories  now 
in  the  United  Stales  require  of  this  600,000  bales — leaving  1,700,000 
for  the  South  to  spin.     This  would  require  350  mills  with   10,000 
spindles  each,  or  700  mills  wnth  5,000  spindles,  or  3,100,000  spindles. 

COOT  OF  SPINDLES. 

3,500,000  spindles  with  all  machinery  necesaarr,  looms,  etc.,  at 

$12  each, $42,000,000 

700  engines  and  fixtures  at  $8,000, 5,600,000 

Other  expenses  in  and  about  the  machinery, 5,000,000 

Total, $52,600,000 

The  machinery,  if  all  purchased  in  one  year,  would  cost  about  850,- 
•4)00,000.  This  is  the  only  debt  of  importance  necessary  to  be  made,  and  its 
payment  can  be  extended  into  ten  installments, of  ^5,000,000  each,  interest 
added.  The  difference  in  the  income  of  the  cotton  growers  when  they 
become  spinners,  is  so  great  that  this  debt  would  never  be  felt.  The 
1,700,000  bales  intended  for  the  codoii  field  spindles,  oow  yields  an  in- 
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come  of  840,000,000  at  six  cents.  The  same  cotton  spun  up,  by  the 
creation  of  the  above  debt  by  these  iron  muscles,  will  give  the  same 
growers  an  income  of  ©120,000,000,  less  the  cost  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  which  would  give  an  increase  of  net  gain  per  annum  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery. 

One  mode  here  suggested,  is,  for  planters,  provision  growers,  and  me- 
chanics of  all  the  cotton  States,  to  send  in  petitions  for  Manufactuiing 
Companies  to  be  chartered,  upon  applications  to  the  Legislatures  of 
their  respective  States;  and  also  to  pass  an  act  for  a  general  charter  for 
all  persons  who  may  associate  together  for  manufacturing  purposes,  so 
as  to  avoid  partnerships,  and  limit  the  liability  of  stockholders  to  the  loss 
of  their  subscriptions  as  stock. 

Spinning  may  be  commenced,  with  any  number  of  spindles,  with  or 
without  looms.  There  is  an  extensive  demand  for  cotton  yarns,  and 
thread  is  a  saleable  manufacture.  The  mills  at  Lowell  average  about 
6,000  spindles  for  each  building.  There  is  one,  however,  at  Salem,  con- 
taining 30,000  spindles,  the  largest  in  the  world,  under  one  roof  The 
size  of  buildings,  then,  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  machinery  in- 
tended to  be  worked.  A  mill  for  2,500,  or  3,000  spindles,  for  coarse 
goods,  will  require,  perhaps,  three  rooms  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet  long ; 
and  a  plan  suitable  for  the  cotton  field  system^  which  will  be  in  the 
country,  and  where  land  costs  nothing,  and  manageable  by  slave  labor, 
at  comparatively  tig  cost,  is  for  fifteen  planters  to  take  94)000  each  in 
stock,  select  a  site  for  the  mill  near  their  plantations,  detail  three  men 
from  each,  making  a  building  force  of  45  men,  besides  an  overseer  and 
a  general  manager,  one  of  the  stockholders;  with  this  force,  and  as 
many  teams  as  may  be  necessary,  they  will  proceed  to  put  up  three 
rooms  of  twenty-five  by  sixty  feet,  of  wood,  one  story  high,  of  coarse, 
strong,  undressed  lumber,  such  as  they  can  readily  prepare  from  the 
forest,  without  an  outlay  of  capital.  Add  at  convenient  distances  fifteen 
or  twenty  cabins,  and  the  buildings  for  the  mill  are  up.  This  wooden, 
one  story  plan,  for  the  cotton  field,  possesses  the  advantages  of  costing 
nothing,  of  fixing  and  running  the  whole  machinery  upon  the  ground, 
making  it  more  steady,  and  accessable,  and  avoiding  wear  and  tear, 
with  better  ventilation,  less  noise,  and,  perhaps,  less  risk  from  fire,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  walls  of  a  mill,  but  the  cotton  about  the  machinery, 
which  is  subject  to  burn. 

One*story  rooms,  running  in  different  directions  from  the  engine,  of 
wood,  and  without  much  labor  in  its  preparation,  are  oflfered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  four  story  brick  and  granite  p:ila<;es  of  England  and  of 
New  Eni^land,  which  arc  required  to  be  built  with  thick  walls,  to 
avoid  motion  in  the  machinery,  and  therefore  expensive,  costing  from 
$30,000  to  850,000;  and  when  buildings  for  the  operatives  are  finish- 
ed, the  bills  are  often  8100,000  in  a  site  and  buildings,  before  a  wheel 
is  turned.  Whilst  the  manager  and  overseer  are  puuingup  the  wooden 
mill  and  cabins,  the  planters,  acting  under  the  charter,  have  issued 
their  bonds  for  $40,000,  bearing  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  interest,  paya- 
ble in  three,  four,  and  five  years,  in  equal  installments,  and  s»'cured  the 
ayment  by  mortgage  on  the  site  and  machinery,  and  a  half  section  of 
and  each,  have  sold  the  bonds  and  bought  the  spindles  and  engine,- 
nd  are  ready  for  operation  in  six  months  from  the  formation  of  the* 
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company.  A  man  and  four  boys  or  girls  are  taken  from  the  plantation 
of  e.ich  stockholder  and  put  in  the  mill,  each  getting  credit  according 
to  the  number  furnished.  These,  with  eight  or  ten  trained  hands  as  in- 
structors, furnish  a  mill  force  which  will  spin  and  weave  1,500  bales 
of  cotton ;  making  a  million  of  yards  of  osnaburgs  worth  nine  cents 
per  yard,  equal  to  890,000  gross  sales.  The  stockholders  being 
planters  and  near  the  mill,  furnish  provisions,  cotton,  and  wood  for  the 
engine. 

Suppose  the  planters  who  have  put  np  this  mill  make  1,500  bales 
only  of  cotton,  which  at  8'24  are  836.000.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
mill,  the  same  cotton  is  worth  $90,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  they  commence  paying  the  debt  for  machinery  by  install- 
ments, and  before  this,  the  hands  are  trained  to  their  new  employment, 
and  the  planting  account  is  raised  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  for  the 
field  /aW,  which  had  been  heretofore  shipped  off  and  lost  The  mort- 
gage debt  is  82,<566  each,  being  fifteen  planters  associated,  to  be  paid  in 
three  installments  of  $888,  wiih  interest,  and  that,  when  they  are  getting 
for  their  field  labor,  ten  cents  per  pound.  What  then  would  be  a  debt 
of  81,000  a  year,  on  substantial  planters,-  when  they  have  insured  ten 
cents  a  pound  for  their  crop?  by  incurring  the  debt. 

There  are  nine  cotton  States,  including  Tennessee,  which  will 
average  about  sixty  counties  to  the  State.  Two  mills  in  every  county 
of  3,000  spindles  each,  are  sufficient  to  spin  the  whole  crop,  and  render 
the  South  magnificently  rich  and  gloriously  independent.  1  mention 
these  facts  to  show  the  immediate  capability  of  the  cotton  growers,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  this  blighting  system  of  shipping  off  the  soil  in 
raw  cotton^  and  bringing  home  nothing  in  return,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. There  are  twenty  counties  in  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia. Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  a  less  number  in  Flori- 
da, Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  can  spare  the  force  to  erect  the  build- 
ings and  cabins,  for  ten  such  mills,  in  any  one  year  and  make  the  usual 
cotton  crop  besides. 

Steam  is  a  regular,  portable  power,  free  from  freshets,  droughts  and 
mill  ponds,  and  can  be  commanded  at  will  for  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year,  in  any  desired  quantity,  suited  to  small  or  large  operations. 
Two  sections  of  land  affording  twenty  cords  of  wood  per  acre,  which 
is  a  low  estimate,  will  drive  an  engine  for  3,000  spindles,  for  eighteen 
years.  This  also  shows  that  there  is  a  permanent  source  or  power  in 
the  cotton  States,  even  when  nature  has  not  furnished  either  suitable 
streams  or  deposited  in  the  earth,  beds  of  coal;  in  some  sections,  how- 
ever, both  are  found.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  water  and 
steam,  is  but  one  item,  and  that  not  large;  but  the  only  difll*renco  now 
is  that  of  wood  and  coal;  steam  power  is  now  considered  as  cheap  as 
water,  all  advantag»»s  estimated.  Among  the  field>  n  site  may  be  often 
selected,  near  enough  to  enable  Stockholders  to  haul  the  seed  cotton  di- 
rectly to  the  mill,  the  most  desirable  condition  for  the  mill  work.  Thus 
savinq^  the  labor  of  ginning  and  balinsf,  the  loss  on  bagging  and  roj>e, 
commissions  for  buying  cotton,  and  freight,  besides  saving  the  work  of 
th*^  picker  at  the  mill. 

Cotton  growers,  who  have  owned  slaves  long,  know  they  are  capable 
of  making  efficient  operaiives;  and  when  once  learned,  they  are  bxed, 
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permanent  and  valuable.  This  branch  of  the  business  furnishes  profit- 
able employment  on  cotton  to  a  portion  of  the  field  force,  which  re- 
lieves the  soil  to  that  extent  which  is  now  wasting  away  from  over  fa- 
tigue. It  gives  scope  to  all  the  mechanical  talent  among  the  sfaves, 
both  males  and  females — men  in  the  machine  shops,  and  women 
among  the  mules,  throstles,  and  looms.  The  condition  of  the  States 
now  is  dependent;  that  is  not  the  true  position  of  the  chivalrous  South. 
A  war  with  Great  Britain  would  prostrate  them  at  one  blow.  The 
revolution  in  France  was  like  an  electric  shock,  though  she  had  but  a 
few  cotion  mills.  The  starvation  in  Ireland,  thai  bright  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,  puts  dorcn  cotion.  The  Bank  of  England  even,  can  and  does 
press  down  the  price  of  ^^raw  cotton^^  at  Liverpool  ;  and  its  recoil  Aills 
back  on  the  grower.  This  dependency  is  unmanly,  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  American  character.  The  angry  ebullition  of  emancipa- 
tion sympathy  for  the  happy  slaves  of  the  sunny  South,  among  our 
own  Northern  and  Eastern  friends,  is  sometimes  a  source  of  a  mo- 
ment's uneasines;  in  consequence  of  our  dependent  condition,  and  the 
repeated  sacrifice  of  our  field  labor.  These  dependencies  should  be 
forthwith  severed,  by  a  determination  to  put  up  the  cotton  mills,  among 
the  cotton  fields,  ancl  spin  and  weave  by  slave  labor. 

This  is  the  certain,  safe,  and  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evih  enumera- 
ted above;  bringing  bright  prosperity,  humanity,  with  enlarged  sympa- 
thies, and  an  ameliorated  condition  of  the  great  working  force  of  the 
South,  in  its  train.  Their  labor,  thus  skillfully  directed,  would  increase 
rapidly  the  net  income  of  the  growers,  and  slaves  take  the  condition 
of  their  owners.  Give  them  large  incomes  and  you  make  the  negroes 
rich.  As  a  general  rule  (some  exceptions  I  regret  to  say),  rich  owners 
have  rich  slaves. 

The  true  character  of  the  black  man  in  servitude  is  not  understood, 
except  in  the  South.  Negro  society,  with  its  amusements  and  sources 
of  enjoyment,  is  not  organized  any  where  else  to  the  same  extent. 
They  are  born  in  servitude,  and  so  were  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers, 
and  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  ihoy  have  never  known  any  other  con- 
dition, and  but  few  ever  desire  to  change  it.  The  body  is  accustomed 
to  daily  labor;  inured  to  it  from  early  youth;  and  it  is  a  habit  of  his 
life.  The  mind  is  not  called  into  action — they  are  relieved  from  all 
the  responsibilities,  suflferings,  and  mental  anxiety  of  freemen,  amena- 
ble to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  rules  of  society. 

Out  of  the  general  fund,  they  are  fed.  clothed  and  housed ;  and  med- 
ical aid  and  attention  and  care  are  furnished  when  sick  ;  among  them 
there  are  no  widows  or  orphans  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others;  no 
paupers,  and  no  lunatics;  no  painful  anxiety  for  the  future  welfare  of 
their  wives  and  children  ;  for  a  home  and  competency  are  left  for  them 
when  they  are  dead  and  gone. 

It  is  the  duty  of  their  owners  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  available  and 
cflicient  corps  of  regular  laborers  in  the  field,  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  iron  muscle  of  the  spindle  and  loom;  with  these  implements,  they 
can  put  the  labor  of  the  field  into  a  consumable  shape,  which  leaves 
the  world  open  as  a  market 

No  longer  will  they  pile  up  the  cotton  bales  around  the  English  mill 
agent  in  Liverpool,  and  sufifer  it  to  be  sacrificed  because  they  have  no 
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remedy.  There  will  be  a  demand  for  coarse,  heavy,  cheap  Cotton  gooA^ 
as  long  as  there  are  laborers  in  the  world  to  wear  them,  and  in  this  shape 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  crops  will  be  consumed.  Europe  can  con- 
tinue to  make  the  fine  goods  in  which  the  raw  material  is  no  part  of  the 
cost;  one  pound  making  twenty  yards  of  fine  muslins. 

South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  grow 
about  470,000  "bales  of  fine  cotton,  well  suited  for  fine  fabrics.  This 
supply  Europe  could  still  convert  into  fine  fabrics.  New  England  to 
make  prints,  and  all  other  three  to  five  yards  goods,  and  the  cotton 
fields,  in  the  sunny  South,  in  a  warm  climate,  can  work  up  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  into  coarse,  heavy  goods  which  will  average  not  exceeding 
two  yards  to  the  pound.  This  system  put  into  operation,  would  yield  to 
the  Southern  States  for  cotton  alone  $150,000,000,  and  supply  the  spio- 
dles  now  up  in  the  United  States.  What  effect,  such  an  income,  in  im- 
ports or  money,  would  produce  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  oar 
Southern  cities,  is  suggested  for  reflection  only  at  present. 

Large  bodies  move  slowly;  and  to  insure  this  result  I  suggest  an  ex- 
port duty  of  Rve  dollars  per  bale  on  "  raw  cotton.**  Corporate  compa- 
nies by  growers,  and  all  others.  The  cheapest  buildings  which  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Buy  the  machinery,  and  mortgage  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  funds  by  sale  of  bonds  at  par.  Spin  and 
weave  by  a  part  of  the  field  force.  Do  this,  and  the  fortunes  of  cotton 
growers  are  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation ;  promising  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  whole  South. 

The  iron  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  machine  shops, 
generally,  may  look  to  the  South  as  an  extensive  customer  in  a  few 
years.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  policy  of  the  South  now^  to  order  the 
machinery  mentioned,  worth  $50,000,000.  This  must  go  to  the  iron 
establishments,  and  the  profits  might  be  taken  in  stock  in  some  of  the 
best  mills — and  thus  lessen  the  outstanding  liability  for  machinery. 

The  mild,  warm  winters  in  the  South,  are  favorable  to  cotton  spinnififf 
in  cheap  buildings.  The  passage  of  the  export  duty  law  would 
turn  the  eyes  of  all  the  spinners  and  weavers  in  Europe  upon  the 
South,  and  the  country  would  be  benefited  for  a  while,  by  employing 
them,  until  the  raw  force  is  trained.  These  suggestions  are  made  for 
the  study  and  consideration  of  cotton  growers.  S.  R.  Cockrill. 


ART.  III.— GOV.  HAMMOND'S  LETTERS  ON  SLAVERY— No.  2.* 

SL.WERY  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  EFFECTS;  DUELLING;  MOBS;  REPUDIATION;  LI- 
CENTIOUSNESS; COMPARATIVE  EXPENSE  OP  FREE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR? 
TREATMENT  OF  SLAVES;    INSTRUCTION;   PUNISHMENTa 

In  a  social  point  of  view  the  abolitionists  pronounce  slavery  to  be  a 
monstrous  eviL  If  it  was  so,  it  would  be  our  own  peculiar  concern,  and 
superfluous  benevolence  in  them  to  lament  over  it.  Seeing  their  bitter 
hostility,  they  might  leave  us  to  cope  with  our  own  calamities.  But 
they  make  war  upon  us  out  of  excess  of  charily,  and  attempt  to  purify 

*Continaed  from  October  number. 
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\>y  covering  us  with  calumny.  You  have  read,  and  assisted  to  circu- 
late, a  great  deal  about  affrays,  duels  and  murders  occuring  here,  and 
all  attributed  to  the  terrible  demoralization  of  slavery.  Not  a  single 
event  of  this  sort  takes  place  among  us,  but  it  is  caught  up  by  the  abo^ 
litionist5,  and  paraded  over  the  world  with  endless  comments,  variations 
and  exaggerations.  You  should  not  take  what  reaches  you  ^s  a  m^re 
sample,  and  infer  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  more  you  never  hear.  You 
hear  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  point  of  honor  is  recognized  throughout  the  slave 
region,  and  that  disputes  of  certain  classes  are  frequently  referred  for 
adjustment  to  the  "trial  by  combat."  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  enter,  in  this  letter,  into  a  defense  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  nor 
to  maintain  at  length  that  it  does  not  tarnish  the  character  of  a  people 
to  acknowledge  a  standard  of  honor.  Whatever  evils  may  arise  from 
it,  hdwever,  they  cannot  be  auributed  to  slavery — since  the  same  custom 
prevails  both  in  France  and  England.  Few  of  your  prime  ministers,  of 
the  last  half  century  even,  have  escaped  the  contagion,  1  believe.  The 
afirays  of  which  so  much  is  said,  and  in  which  rifles,  bowie-knives  and 
pistols  are  so  prominent,  occur  mostly  in  the  frontier  States  of  the 
South- West.  They  are  naturally  incidental  to  the  condition  of  society 
as  it  exists  in  many  sections  of  these  recently  settled  countries,  and  will 
as  naturally  cease  in  due  time.  Adventurers  from  the  older  States  and 
from  Europe,  as  desperate  in  character  as  they  are  in  fortune,  congre- 
gate in  these  wild  regions,  jostling  one  another,  and  often  forcing  the 
peaceable  and  honest  into  rencontres  in  self-defense.  Slavery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  Stability  and  peace  are  the  first  de- 
sires of  every  slave-holder,  and  the  true  tendency  of  the  system.  It 
could  not  possibly  exist  amid  the  eternal  anarchy  and  civil  broils  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  And  for  this  very  reason,  do- 
mestic slavery  has  ceased  there.  So  far  from  encouraging  strife,  such 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  as  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  disgraced 
eur  northern  cities,  and  as  you  have  lately  witnessed  in  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  and  Wales,  not  only  never  have  occured,  but,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  never  will  occur  in  our  slaveholding  States.  The  only  thing 
that  can  create  a  mob  (as  you  might  call  it)  here,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  abolitionist,  whom  the  people  assemble  to  chastise.  And  this  is  no 
more  of  a  mob  than  a  rally  of  shepherds  to  chase  a  wolf  out  of  their 
pastures  would  be  one. 

But  we  are  swindlers  and  repudiators!  Pennsylvania  is  npt  a  slave 
Slate.  A  majority  of  the  States  which  have  failed  to  meet  their  obliga* 
tions  punctually  are  non-slaveholding;  and  two-thirds  of  the  d(bt  said 
to  be  repudiated  is  owed  by  these  States.  Many  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  are  heavily  encumbered  with  debt — none  so  hopelessly  as  Eng- 
land. Pennsylvania  owes  922  for  each  inhabitant — England  $222, 
counting  her  paupers  in.  Nor  has  there  been  any  repudiation,  definite 
and  final,  of  a  lawful  debt,  that  I  am  aware  of  A  few  States  have 
failed  to  pay  some  installments  of  interest.  The  extraordinary  financial 
dificulties  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  account  for  it.  Time  will 
set  all  things  right  again.  Every  dollar  of  both  principal  and  interest 
owed  by  any  State,  North  or  South,  will  be  ultimately  paid,  unless  th$ 
abolilion  of  slavery  overwhelms  us  all  in  one  common  ruin.     But  hav9 
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ao  other  nations  failed  to  pay?  When  were  the  French  assignats  re- 
deemed ?  How  much  interest  did  your  National  Bank  pay  on  its  im- 
mense circulation  from  1897  to  1821.,  during  which  period  that  circu- 
lation was  inconvertible,  and  for  the  time  repudiated?  How  much  of 
your  national  debt  has  been  incurred  for  money  borrowed  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  it,  thus  avoidin^^  delinquency  in  detail,  by  insuring-  inevit- 
able bankruptcy  and  repudiation  in  the  end  ?  And  what  sort  of  opera- 
tion was  that  by  which  your  present  ministry  recently  expunged  a  hand- 
some amount  of  that  debt  by  substituting,  through  a  process  just  not 
compulsory,  one  species  of  security  for  another?  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  faults  of  others  do  not  excuse  our  own,  but  when  failings  are  charged 
to  slavery  which  are  shown  to  occur  to  equal  extent  where  it  does  not 
exist,  surely  slavery  must  be  acquitted  of  the  accusation. 

It  is  roundly  asserted  that  we  are  not  so  well  educated  nor  so  religious 
as  elsewhere.  [  will  not  go  into  tedious  statistical  statements  on  these 
subjects.  Nor  have  I,  to  tell  the  truth,  much  confidence  in  thf<  details 
of  what  are  commonly  set  forth^as  statistics.  As  to  education,  you  will, 
probably,  admit  that  slaveholders  should  have  more  leisure  for  mental 
culture  than  most  people.  And  I  believe  it  is  charged  against  them  that 
they  are  peculiarly  fond  of  power  and  ambitious  of  honors.  If  this  be 
so,  as  all  the  power  and  honors  of  this  country  are  won  mainly  by 
intellectual  superiority,  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  slaveholders 
would  not  be  neglectful  of  education.  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
presumption  I  point  you  to  the  facts,  that  our  Presidential  chair  has 
been  occupied  for  forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-six  years  by  slaveholders; 
that  another  has  been  recently  elected  to  fill  it  for  four  more,  over  an 
opponent  who  was  a  slaveholder  also;  and  that  in  the  federal  offices 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  considerably  more  than  a  due  proportion 
of  those  acknowledged  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  are  from  the  South. 
In  this  arena  the  intellects  of  the  free  and  slave  States  meet  in  full  and 
fair  competition.  Nature  must  have  been  unusually  bountiful  to  us,  or 
we  have  been,  at  least,  reasonally  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  such 
gifts  as  she  has  bestowed — unless,  indeed,  you  refer  our  superiority  to 
moral  qualities,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  More  wealthy  we  are 
not,  nor  would  mere  wealth  avail  in  such  rivalry. 

The  piety  of  the  South  is  unobtrusive.  We  think  it  proves  but  little, 
though  it  is  a  confident  thing  for  a  man  to  claim  that  he  stands  hisrher 
in  the  estimation  of  his  Creator,  and  is  less  a  sinner,  than  his  neighbor. 
If  vociferation  is  to  carry  the  question  of  religion,  the  North  and  prob- 
ably the  Scotch  have  it.  Our  sects  are  few,  harmonious,  pretty  much 
united  among  themselves,  and  pursue  their  avocations  in  humble  peace. 
In  fact,  our  professors  of  religion  seem  to  think — whether  correctly  or 
not — that  it  is  their  duty  to  *'do  good  in  secret"  and  to  carry  their  holy 
comforts  to  the  heart  of  each  individual,  without  reference  to  class  or 
color,  for  his  special  enjoyment,  and  not  with  a  view  to  exhibit  thoir 
zeal  before  the  world.  So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  I  believe  our 
clergy^nen,  when  called  on  to  make  a  showing,  have  never  had  occasion 
to  blush,  if  comparisons  were  drawn  between  the  free  and  slave  States. 
And  although  our  presses  do  not  teem  with  controversial  pamphlrts,  nor 
our  pulpits  shake  with  excommunicating  thunders,  the  daily  walk  of  our 
religious  communicants  furnishes  apparently  as  little  food  for  gdssip  as 
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is  to  be  found  in  most  other  regfions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  our 
want  of  excitability — ihougrh  that  is  a  quality  accredited  to  us  in  an  emi- 
nent degree — that  few  of  the  remarkable  religious  isms  of  the  present  day 
have  taken  root  among  us.  We  have  been  so  irreverent  as  to  laugh  at 
Mormanism  and  Millerism,  which  have  created  such  commotions  further 
North;  and  modern  Prophets  have  no  honor  in  our  country.  Shakers, 
Rappisis,  Dunkers,  Socialists,  Fourrierists  and  the  like,  keep  themselves 
afar  off  Even  Pusyism  has  not  yet  moved  us.  You  may  attribute  this 
to  our  domestic  slavery  if  you  choose.  I  believe  you  would  do  so  justly. 
There  is  no  material  here  for  such  characters  to  operate  upon. 

But  your  grand  charge  is,  that  licentiousness,  in  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  is  a  prominent  trait  of  our  social  system,  and  that  it  nec»*ssarily 
arises  from  slavery.  This  is  a  favorite  theme  with  the  abolitionists, 
male  and  female.  Folios  have  been  written  on  it.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  ladies  of  eminent  virtue  so 
much  delight  to  dwell,  and  on  which,  in  especial,  learned  old  maids 
like  Miss  JVIartineau,  linger  with  such  insatiable  relish.  They  expose 
it  in  the  slave  States  with  the  most  minute  observance  and  endlrss  iter- 
ation. Miss  Martineau,  with  ppculiar  gust,  relates  a  series  of  scandalous 
stories,  which  would  have  made  Boccacio  jealous  of  her  pen,  but  which 
are  so  ridiculously  false  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  some  wicked  wag, 
knowing  she  would  write  a  book,  has  furnished  her  materials — a  game 
too  often  played  on  tourists  in  this  country.  The  constant  re  currence 
of*  the  female  abolitionists  to  this  topic,  and  their  bitterness  in  regard  to 
it,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  even  the  most  charitable  mind,  that 

"Such  rage  without  betrays  the  fires  within." 

Nor  are  their  immaculate  coadjutors  of  the  other  sex,  though,  perhaps, 
less  specific  in  their  charges,  less  violent  in  their  denunciations.  But 
recently,  in  your  Island,  a  clergyman  has,  at  a  public  meeting,  stigma- 
tized the  whole  slaveholding  region  as  a  "brothel.'*  Do  these  people 
thus  cast  stones,  being  '-without  sin?"     Or  do  they  only 

"Compound  for  Rins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

Alas  thit  David  and  Solomon  should  be  allowed  to  repose  in  peace — 
that  Lpo  should  be  almost  canonized,  and  Luthur  more  than  sainted — 
that,  in  our  own  day,  courtezans  should  be  formally  licensed  iu  Paris, 
and  tenements  in  London  rented  for  years  to  women  of  the  town,  for 
the  benrfi:  of  the  church,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop — and  the 
poor  slave  States  of  America  alone  pounced  upon,  and  offered  up  as  a 
holocaust  on  the  Altar  of  Immaculateness,  to  atone  for  the  abuse  of  nat- 
ural instinct  by  all  mankind;  and  if  not  actually  consumed,  at  least  ex- 
posed, anathematized  and  held  up  to  scorn,  by  those  who 

"  write 
Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite." 

But  \  do  not  intend  to  admit  that  this  charge  is  just  or  true.  Without 
meaning  to  profess  uncommon  modesty,  1  will  say  that  1  wish  the  topic 
could  be  avoided.  1  am  of  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  every  right-minded 
man  will  concur,  that  the  public  exposure  and  discussion  of  this  vice, 
even  to  rebuke,  invariably  does  more  harm  than  good;  and  that  if  it 
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cannot  be  checked  by  instilling  pure  and  virtuous  sentiments,  it  is  faf 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  exhibiting  its  deformities.  I 
may  not,  however,  pass  it  over ;  nor  ought  I  to  feel  any  delicacy  in  ex- 
amining a  question  to  which  the  slaveholder  is  invited  and  challenged 
by  clergymen  and  virgins.  So  far  fronri  allowing,  then,  that  licentious- 
ness pervades  this  region,  I  broadly  assert,  and  I  refer  to  the  records  of 
our  courts,  to  the  public  press,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  have 
ever  lived  here,  that,  among  our  white  population,  there  are  fewer  cases 
of  divorce,  separation,  crim.  con.,  seduction,  rape  and  bastardy,  than 
among  any  other  five  millions  of  people  on  the  civilized  earth.  And 
Ihis  fact,  i  believe,  will  be  conceded  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  country 
themselves.  I  am  almost  willing  to  refer  it  to  them,  and  submit  to 
their  decision  on  it  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  if  I  thought  them 
capable  of  an  impartial  judgment  on  any  matter  where  slavery  is  in 
question.  But  it  is  said  that  the  licentiousness  consists  in  the  constant 
intercourse  between  white  males  and  colored  females.  One  of  your 
heavy  charges  against  us  has  been  that  we  regard  and  treat  these  people 
as  brutes;  you  now  charge  us  with  habitually  taking  them  to  our 
bosoms.  I  will  not  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of  these  accusations. 
I  will  not  deny  that  some  intercourse  of  the  sort  does  take  place.  Its 
character  and  extent,  however,  are  grossly  and  attrociously  exaggerated. 
No  authority,  divine  or  human,  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to  arrest 
all  such  irregularities  among  men.  But  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  they 
are  perpetrated  here,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cities.  Very  few  mul- 
Jattoes  are  reared  on  our  plantations.  In  the  cities,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  do  not  own  slaves.  A  still  larger  proportion  are  na- 
tives of  the  North  or  foreigners.  They  should  share,  and  justly  too,  an 
equal  parr,  in  this  sin,  with  the  slaveholders.  Facts  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained^ or,  I  doubt  not,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  the  chief  offenders. 
If  the  truth  be  otherwise,  then  pcrsorts  from  abroad  have  stronger  pre- 
judices against  the  African  race  than  we  have.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  well  known  that  this  intercourse  is  regarded,  in  our  society,  as  highly 
disreputable.  If  carried  on  habitually,  it  seriously  affects  a  man's  stand- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  known ;  and  he  who  takes  a  colored  mistress — with 
rare  and  extraordinary  exceptions — loses  caste  at  once.  You  will  say 
that  one  exception  should  damn  our  whole  country.  How  much  less 
criminal  is  it  to  take  a  white  mistress?  In  your  eyes  it  should  be  at 
least  an  equal  offense.  Yet  look  around  you  at  home,  from  the  cottage 
to  the  throne,  and  count  how  many  mistresses  are  kept,  in  unblushing 
notoriety,  without  any  loss  of  caste.  Such  cases  are  nearly  unknown 
here,  and  down  even  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  it  is  almost  invariably 
fatal  to  a  man's  position  and  prospects,  to  keep  a  mistress  openly, 
whether  white  or  black.  What  Miss  Martineau  relates  of  a  young 
man's  purchasing  a  colored  concubine  from  a  lady,  and  avowing  his  de- 
sists, is  too  absurd,  even  for  contraJiction.  Np  person  would  dare  to 
allude  to  such  a  subject,  in  such  a  manner,  to  any  decent  female  in  this 
country.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  lynched — doubtless  with  your  appro- 
bation. 

After  all,  however,  the  number  of  the  mixed  breed,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  black,  is  infinitely  small,  and  out  of  the  towns,  nex^  to 
Mothing.     And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  African  race  has  beea 
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among  us  for  two  hundred  years,  and  thai  those  of  the  mixed  breed  contin- 
ually intermarry,  often  rearing  large  families,  it  is  a  decided  proof  of  our 
continence,  thai  so  few  comparatively  arc  to  be  found.  Our  misfor- 
tunes are  two-fold.  From  the  prolific  propagation  of  these  mongrels 
among  themselves,  we  are  liable  to  be  charged,  by  tourists,  with  delin- 
quencies, where  none  have  been  committed,  while,  where  one  has  been, 
it  cannot  be  concealed.  Color  marks  indelibly  the  offense,  and  reveals  it 
to  every  eye.  Conceive  that,  even  in  your  virtuous  and  polished  country, 
if  every  bastard,  throucrh  all  the  circles  of  your  social  system,  was  thus 
branded  by  nature  and  known  to  all,  what  shocking  developments  might 
there  not  be !  How  liule  indignation  might  your  saints  have  to  spare  for 
the  licentiousness  of  the  slave  region.  But  1  have  done  with  this  disgust- 
ing topic.  And  I  think  I  may  justly  conclude,  after  all  the  scandalous 
charges  which  tea-table  gossip  and  long-gowned  hypocrisy  have  brought 
against  the  slaveholders,  that  a  people  whose  men  are  proverbially  brave, 
intellectual  and  hospitable,  and  whose  women  are  unaffectedly  chaste, 
devoted  to  domestic  life,  and  happy  in  it,  can  neither  be  degraded  nor 
demoralized,  whatever  their  institutions  may  be.  My  decided  opinion 
is,  that  our  system  of  slavery  contributes  largely  to  the  development  and 
culture  of  these  high  and  noble  qualities. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view — which  I  will  not  omit — slavery 
presents  some  difficulties.  As  a  general  rule,  1  agree  that  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  ours  is  unpaid  labor.  The  slave  himself  must  be  paid  for, 
and  thus  bis  labor  is  all  purchased  at  once,  and  for  no  trifling  sum.  His 
price  was,  in  the  first  place,  paid  mostly  to  your  countrymen,  and  assisted 
in  building  up  some  of  those  colossal  English  fortunes,  since  illustrated 
by  patents  of  nobility  and  splendid  piles  of  architecture,  stained  and  ce- 
mented, if  you  like  the  expression,  with  the  blood  of  kidnapped  inno- 
cents; but  loaded  with  no  heavier  curses  than  abolition,  and  its  begotten 
fanaticisms  have  brought  upon  your  land — some  of  them  fulfilled,  some 
yet  to  be.  But  besides  the  first  cost  of  the  slave,  he  must  be  fed  and 
clothed — well  fed  and  well  clothed,  if  not  for  humanity's  sake,  that  he 
may  do  good  work,  retain  health  and  life,  and  rear  a  family  to  supply 
his  place.  When  old  or  sick  he  is  a  clear  expense,  and  so  is  the  help)' 
less  portion  of  his  family.  No  poor  law  provides  for  him  when  unable 
to  work,  or  brings  up  his  children  for  our  service  when  we  need  them. 
These  are  all  heavy  charges  on  slave  labor.  Hence,  in  all  countries 
where  the  denseness  of  the  population  has  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  per- 
fect certainty  that  labor  can  be  obtained  whenever  wanted,  and  the 
laborer  be  forced,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  hire  for  the  smallest  pittance 
that  will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  rags  upon  his  back,  while  \n 
actual  employment — dependent,  at  all  other  times,  on  alms  or  poor 
rales — in  all  such  countries  it  is  found  cheaper  to  pay  this  pittance  than 
to  clothe,  feed,  nurse,  support  through  childhood  and  pension  in  old  age, 
a  race  of  slaves.  Indeed,  the  advantage  is  so  great  as  speedily  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  slave.  And  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  if  I  could  cultivate  my  lands  on  these  terms,  I  would, 
without  a  word,  resign  my  slaves,  provided  they  could  be  properly  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  question  is,  whether  free  or  slave  labor  is  cheapest 
to  us  in  this  country,  at  this  time,  situated  as  we  are.    And  it  is  decided 
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at  once  by  the  fact,  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  any  other  than 
slave  labor. .  We  neither  have,  nor  can  we  procure,  other  iabor  to  any 
extent,  or  on  anything  like  the  terms  mentioned.  We  must,  therefore, 
content  ourselves  with  our  dear  labor,  under  the  consoling  rejection, 
that  what  is  lost  to  us  is  gained  to  humanity;  and  that,  inasmuch  as 
our  slave  costs  us  more  than  your  freeman  costs  you,  by  so  much  is  he 
better  off  You  will  promptly  say,  emancipate  your  slaves  and  then 
you  will  have  free  labor  on  suitable  terms.  That  might  be,  if  there 
were  five  hundred  where  there  is  now  one,  and  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was  as  densely  populated  as  your  island.  But 
until  that  comes  to  pass,  no  labor  can  be  procured  in  America  on  the 
terms  you  have  it. 

While  I  thus  freely  admit,  that,  to  the  individual  proprietor,  slave  la- 
bor is  dearer  than  free,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  it  as  equally  clear,  that  it 
is  dearer  to  the  community  and  to  the  State.  Though  it  is  certain  that 
the  slave  is  a  far  greater  consumer  than  your  laborer,  the  year  round,  yet 
your  pauper  system  is  cosily  and  wasteful.  Supported  by  your  commu- 
nity at  large,  it  is  not  administered  by  your  hired  agents  with  that  in- 
terested care  and  economy — not  to  speak  of  humanity — which  mark  the 
management  of  ours,  by  each  proprietor  of  his  own  non-effectives;  and 
is  both  more  expensive  to  those  who  pay,  and  less  beneficial  to  those 
who  receive,  its  bounties.  Besides  this,  slavery  is  rapidly  filling  up  our 
country  with  a  hardy  and  healthy  race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate and  productions,  and  conferring  signal  political  and  social  advan- 
tages on  us  as  a  people,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

I  have  yet  to  reply  to  the  main  ground  on  which  you  and  your  co- 
adjutors rely  for  the  overthrow  of  our  system  of  slavery.  Failing,  in 
all  your  attempts,  to  prove  that  it  is  sinful  in  its  nature,  immoral  in  its 
effects,  a  political  evil,  and  profitless  to  those  who  maintain  it,  you  appeal 
lo  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  attempt  to  arouse  the  world  against  us, 
by  the  most  shocking  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  You  begin  by  a 
vehement  denunciation  of  *'the  irresponsible  powtr  of  one  man  over  his 
fellow  men."  The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  power  is  a  vast  one. 
It  is  the  great  political  question  of  modern  times.  Whole  nations  divide 
off  upon  it,  and  establish  difierent  fundamental  systems  of  government. 
That  ''responsibility"  which,  to  one  set  of  millions,  seems  amply  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  government,  to  the  support  of  which  they  devote  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  appears,  to  another  set  of  millions,  a  mere  mockery 
of  restraint.  And  accordingly  as  the  opinions  of  these  millions  difler, 
they  honor  each  other  with  the  epithets  of  "serfs"  or  "anarchists."  It 
is  ridiculous  to  introduce  such  an  idea  as  this  into  the  discussion  of  a 
mere  domestic  institution.  But  since  you  have  introduced  it,  I  deny  that 
the  power  of  the  slaveholder  in  America  is  "irresponsible."  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  God.  He  is  responsible  to  a  world — a  responsibility  which 
abolitionists  do  not  intend  to  allow  him  to  evade— and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  I  write  you  this  letter.  He  is  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  laws  under  which  he  enjoys  his 
civil  rights.  These  laws  do  not  permit  him  to  kill,  to  maim,  or  punish 
beyot.d  certain  limits,  or  to  overtask,  or  to  refuse  to  feed  and  clothe,  his 
slave.  In  shorr,  they  forbid  him  to  be  tyranical  or  cruel.  If  any  of 
these  laws  have  grown  obsolete,  it  is  because  they  are  so  seldom  violated 
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ihai  they  are  forgotten.  You  have  disinterred  one  of  them  from  a  com- 
pilation by  some  Judge  Stroud  of  Philadelphia,  to  stigmatize  its  inade- 
quate penalties  for  killing,  maiming,  etc.  Your  object  appears  to  be — 
you  can  have  no  other — to  produce  the  impression  that  ii  must  be  often 
violated  on  account  of  its  insufficiency.  You  say  as  much,  and  that  it 
marks  our  estimate  of  the  slave.  You  forget  to  state  that  this  law 
was  enacted  by  Englishmen^  and  only  indicates  their  opinion  of  the 
reparation  due  for  their  offenses.  Ours  is  proved  by  the  fact,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  Judge  Stroud  or  yourself,  that  we  have  essen- 
tially altered  this  law ;  and  the  murder  of  a  slave  has  for  many  years 
been  punishable  with  death  in  this  State.  And  so  it  is,  I  believe,  in 
most  or  all  the  slave  States.  You  seem  well  aware,  however,  that  laws 
have  been  recently  passed  in  all  these  States  making  it  penal  to  teach 
slaves  to  read.  Do  you  know  what  occasioned  their  passage,  and  ren- 
ders their  stringent  enforcement  necessary  1  I  can  tell  you.  It  was 
the  abolition  agitation.  If  the  slave  is  not  allowed  to  read  his  Bible^ 
the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists;  for  they  stand  prepared  to  furnish 
him  with  a  key  to  it,  which  would  make  it,  not  a  book  of  hope  and 
love  and  peace,  but  of  despair,  hatred  and  blood;  which  would  convert 
the  reader,  not  into  a  Christian,  but  a  demon.  To  preserve  him  from 
such  a  horrid  destiny,  it  is  a  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  slaves, 
not  less  than  to  ourselves,  to  interpose  the  most  decisive  means.  If  the 
Catholics  deem  it  wrong  to  trust  the  Bible  to  the  hands  of  ignorance, 
shall  we  be  excommunicated  because  we  will  not  give  it,  and  with  it 
the  corrupt  and  fatal  commentaries  of  the  abolitionists,  to  our  slaves! 
Allow  our  slaves  to  read  your  pamphlets,  stimulating  them  to  cut  our 
throats  !     Can  you  believe  us  to  be  such  unspeakable  fools  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  subscribe  in  full  to  the  sentiment  so  often 
quoted  by  the  abolitionists,  and  by  Mr.  Dickinson  in  his  letter  to 
me:  ^'•Homo  sum  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  piUo,'^  as  translated  and 
practically  illustrated  by  them.  Such  a  doctrine  would  give  wide 
authority  to  every  one  for  the  most  dangerous  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  others.  It  will  do  in  poetry — perhaps  in  some  sorts  of  philoso- 
phy— but  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  household  maxim,  and  introduce  it  into 
the  daily  walks  of  life,  has  caused  many  an  "  homo"  a  broken  crown; 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  it.  Still,  though  a  slaveholder,  I  freely 
acknowledge  my  obligations  as  a  man;  and  that  I  am  bound  to  treat 
humanely  the  fellow  creatures  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  my  charge. 
I  fe<  I  therefore  somewhat  sensitive  under  the  accusation  of  cruelty,  and 
disposed  to  defend  myself  and  fellow  slaveholders  against  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  interest  of  all,  and  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  also  the  desire  of 
every  one  of  us,  to  treat  our  slaves  with  proper  kindness.  It  is  necessa- 
ry to  our  deriving  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  from  them.  Of  this  we 
are  all  satisfied.  And  you  snatch  from  us  the  only  consolation  we 
Americans  could  derive  from  the  opprobrious  imputation  of  being  wholly 
devoiod  to  making  money,  which  your  disinterested  and  gold-despising 
countrymen  delight  to  cast  upon  us,  when  you  nevertheless  declare 
that  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  pleasure  of  being  inhuman. 
You  remember  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  never  get  over  the  idea  that  self- 
interest  would  insure  kind  treatment  to  slaves,  until  you  told  him  your 
woiul  stories  of  the  Middle  Passage.     Mr.  Pitt  was  right  in  the  first 
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instance,  and  erred  under  your  tuition,  in  not  perceiving  the  difference 
between  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  ownership  of  them.  Slave- 
holders are  no  more  perfect  than  other  men.  They  have  passions. 
Some  of  them,  as  you  may  suppose,  do  not  at  all  times  restrain  ihem. 
Neither  do  husbands,  parents  and  friends.  And  in  each  of  these  rela- 
tions as  serious  sufferings  as  frequently  arise  from  uncontrolled  passions 
as  ever  does  in  that  of  master  and  slavej  and  with  as  little  chance  of 
indemnity.  Yet  you  would  not  on  that  account  break  them  up.  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  slaveholders  are  as  kind  masters,  as 
men  usually  are  kind  husbands,  parents  and  friends — as  a  general  rule, 
kinder.  A  bad  master — he  who  overworks  his  slaves,  provides  ill  for 
them,  or  treats  them  with  undue  severity — loses  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he  would  for  the  violation 
of  any  of  his  social  and  most  of  his  moral  obligations.  What  the 
most  perfect  plan  of  management  would  be  is  a  problem  hard  to  solve. 
From  the  commencement  of  slavery  in  this  country,  this  subject  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  slaveholders,  as  much  as  the  improvement  of 
the  general  condition  of  mankind  has  those  of  the  most  ardent  philan- 
thropists ;  and  the  greatest  progressive  amelioration  of  the  system  has 
been  effected.  You  yourself  acknowledge  that,  in  the  early  part  of 
your  career,  you  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  lest  those  engaged  in  it  should  so  mitigate  its  evils  as 
to  destroy  the  force  of  your  arguments  and  facts.  The  improvement 
you  then  dreaded  has  gone  on  steadily  here,  and  would  doubtless  have 
taken  place  in  the  slave  trade  but  for  the  measures  adopted  to  suppress  it 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  not  only  annoyed,  but  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  this  matter,  by  the  abolitionists.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  some  priveleges;  we  have  been  debarred  from  granting  new 
ones.  In  the  face  of  discussions  which  aim  at  loosening  all  ties  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  we  have  in  some  measure  to  abandon  our  efforts 
to  attach  them  to  us  and  control  them  through  their  affections  and  pride. 
We  have  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  power  of  fear.  We  must  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  them  assert  and  maintain  strict  mastery,  and  im- 
press it  on  them  that  they  are  slaves.  This  is  painful  to  us,  and.  certainly 
no  present  advantage  to  them.  But  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
abolition  agitation.  We  are  determined  to  continue  masters,  and  to  do 
so  we  have  to  draw  the  rein  tighter  and  tighter  day  by  day  to  be  assured 
that  we  hold  them  in  complete  check.  How  far  this  process  will  go  on 
depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the  abolitionists.  When  they  desist  we 
can  relax.  We  may  not  before.  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  say  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  alarm  and  fear  of  our  slaves;  but  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  we  should  be  ineffably  stupid  not  to  increase  our 
vigilance  and  strengthen  our  hands.  You  see  some  of  the  fruits  of 
your  labors.  I  speak  freely  and  candidly — not  as  a  colonist  who,  though 
a  slaveholder,  has  a  master;  but  as  a  free  white  man,  holding,  under 
God,  and  resolved  to  hold  my  fate  in  my  own  hands;  but  I  assure  you 
that  my  sentiments  and  feelings  and  determinations  are  those  of  every 
slaveholder  in  this  country. 

The  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  abolitionists,  aided  by  the  invention 
of  runaway  slaves — in  which  faculty,  so  far  as  improvising  falsehood 
goes,  the  African  race  is  without  a  rival — have  succeeded  in  shocking 
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the  world  with  a  small  number  of  pretended  instances  of  our  barbarity. 
The  only  wonder  is  that,  considering  the  extent  of  our  country,  the 
variety  of  our  population,  its  fluctuating  character,  and  the  publicity  of 
all  our  transactions,  the  number  of  cases  collected  is  so  small.  It  speaks 
well  for  us.  Yet  of  these  many  are  false,  all  highly  colored,  some  occur- 
ring half  a  century,  most  of  them  many  years  ago ;  and  no  doubt  a  large 
proportion  of  them  perpetrated  by  foreigners.  With  k  few  rare  exceptions, 
the  emigrant  Scotch  and  English  are  the  worst  masters  among  us,,  and 
next  to  them  our  northern  fellow-citizens.  Slaveholders  born  and  bred 
here  are  always  more  humane  to  staves,  and  those  who  have  grown  upi 
to  a  large  inheritance  of  them,  the  most  so  of  any — showing  clearly 
that  the  effect  of  the  system  is  to  foster  kindly  feelings.  '  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  impute  inhumanity  to  foreigners,  as  to  show  that  they  come 
here  with  false  notions  of  the  treatment  usual  and  necessary  for  slaves, 
and  that  newly  acquired  power  here,  as  every  where  else,  is  apt  to  be 
abused.  I  cannot  eiiter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  cases  started 
by  the  abolitionists.  It  would  be  disgusting  and  of  little  avail.  I  know 
nothing  of  them.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  them,  though  bom  and 
bred  here,  and  have  rarely  heard  of  any  thing  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  them.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  think  most  of  your  facts  must 
have  been  drawn  from  the  West  Indies,-  where  undoubtedly  slaves  wero 
treated  much  more  harshly  than  with  us.  This  was  owing  4o  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  stated.  One  was  that  they 
had  at  first  to  deal  more  extensively  with  barbarians  fresh  from  the 
wilds  of  Africa;  another,  and  a  leading  one,  the  absenteeism  of  pro- 
prietors. Agents  9re  always  more  unfeeling  .than  owners,  whether 
placed  over  iVest  Indian  or  American  slaves,  or  Irish  tenantry.  We 
feel  this  evil  greatly  even  here.  You  describe  the  use  of  thumb  screws 
as  one  mode  of  punishment  among  us.  I  doubt  if  a  thumb  screw  can 
be  found  in  America,  i  never  saw  or  heard  of  one  in  this  country. 
Slocks  are  rarely  used  by  private  individuals,  and  confinement  still  mo;e 
seldom,  though  both. are  common  punishments  for  whites,  all  the  world 
over.  I  think  they  should  be  more  frequently  resorted  to  with  slaves, 
as  substitutes  for  flogging,  which  I  consider  the  most  injurious  and  least 
efficacious  mode  of  punishing  them  for  serious  offenses.  It  is  not  de- 
grading, and,  unless  excessive,  occasions  little  pain.  You  may  be  a  little 
astonished,  after  all  the  flourishes  that  have  been  made  about  ^'  cart 
whips,"  etc.,  when  I  say  floc^ging  is  not  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ment in  the  world.  It  may  be  so  to  a  white  man  in  most  countries,  but 
hoiv  is  it  to  the  white  boy  ?  That  necessary  coadjutor  of  the  school- 
master, the  ^  birch,"  is  never  thought  to  have  rendered  infamous  the 
unfortun;ite  victim  of  pedatjogue  ire;  nor  did  Solomon  in  his  wisdom 
dream  that  he  was  counseling  parents  to  debase  their  offspring  when 
he  exhorted  them  not  to  spoil  the  child  by  sparing  the  rod.  Pardon 
me  for  recurring  to  the  now  exploded  ethics  of  the  Bible.  Custom, 
which,  you  will  perhaps  agree,  makes  most  thiugs  in  this  world  good 
or  evil,  has  removed  nil  infimy  from  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to 
the  shve.  Your  blood  boils  at  the  recital  of  stripes  inflicted  on  a  man; 
and  you  think  yon  should  be  frenzie^l  to  see  your  own  child  flotjjred. 
Yori  see  how  completely  this  is  ideal,  arising  from  the  foshiuns  of 
society.     You  doubtless  submitted  'to  the  rod  yourself,  in  other  years, 
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when  the  smart  was  perhaps  as  severe  as  it  would  be  dow;  and  yon 
have  never  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  revenging  yourself  on  the  pre- 
ceptor who  in  the  pl,enitude  of  his  ^'irresponsible  power"  thought 
proper  to  chastise  your  son.  3o  it  is  with  the  negro. and  the  negro 
father. 

As  to  chains  and  irons/  they  are  rarely  used ;  never  I  believe  except 
in  cases  of  running  av^y.  You  wril  admit,  that' if  we  pretend  to  own 
slaves,  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  abscond  whenever  they  see  fit ; 
and  that  if  nothing  else  will  prevent  it  these  means  must  be  resorted  ta 
See  the  inhumanity  necessarily  arising  from  slavery,  you  will  exclaim. 
Are  such  restraints  imposed' on  no  other  class  of  people  giving  no  more 
ofiense  i  Look  to  your  army  and  navy.  If  your,  seamen,  impressed 
from  their  peaceful  occupations,  and  ypur  soldiers,  recruited  at  the  gin 
shops — both  of  them  as^nuch  kidnapped  as  the  most.unsuspecting  vic- 
tim of  the  slave  trade,  and  doomed  to  a  far  more  wretched  fate^f  t^ese 
men  manifest  a  propensity  to  deserjt,  the  heaviest  manacles  are  the  mildest 
punishment:  it  is  most  commonly  death  ^fter  summairy  trial.  But  af- 
mies  and  navies  you  say  are  indispensable,  and  must  be  kept  up  al 
every  sacrifice.  I  answer  that  they  are  no  more  .  indispensable  than 
slavery  is  to  us — and  ioyou;  for  you  have  eno'bgh  of  it  in  your  coun- 
try, though- the  iorm  arid  name  differ  from  ours. 

Depend  upon  it  that  many  things,  and  in  regard  to  our  slaves,  most 
thino^,  which  appear  revolting  at  a  distance,  and  to  slight  reflection^ 
would,  on  a  nearer  view  and  impartial  comparison  with  the  customs  and 
conduct  of  the  rest  of  mankina,  strike  you  in  a  very  different  light. 
Remember  that  on  our  estates  We  dispense  with  the  whole'  machinery 
of  public  police  and  public  courts  of  justice.  Thus  we  try,  decide  and 
execute  the  sentences,  in  thousands  of  cases,  which  in  other  countries 
would  go  into  the  courts.  Hence  most  of  the  acts  of  our  alleged  cruel- 
ty which  have  any.  fouridatipn  in  truth.  Whether  our  patriardial 
mode  of  administering  justice  is  less  humane  than  the  assizes,  can  only 
be  determined  by  carefuf  inquiry  and  comparison.  But  this  is  nevet 
done  by  the  abolitionists.  Ail  our  punishments  are  the  outrages  of 
^'  irresponsible  poweh^'  If  a  man  steals  a  pig  in  England  he  is  trans- 
ported— ^tom  from  wife,  children,  parents,  and  sent  to  the  antipodes,  in- 
famous, and  an  outcast  forever^  though  probably  he  took  from  the'super- 
abundanee  of  his  neighbor  to  save  the  lives  of  his  famishing  little  ones. 
If  one  of  our  well-fed  negroes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fresh  meat,  steals 
a  pig,  he  gets  perhaps  forty  stripes.  If  one  of  your  cottagers  breaks 
into  another's  house,  he  is  hung  for  burglary.  If  a  slave  does  the  same 
here^-a  few  lashes,  or  it  may  be  a  few  hours  in  the  stocks,  settles  the 
matter.  Are  our  courts  or  yours  the  most  humane  ?  If  slavery  were 
not  in  question,  you  would  doubtless  say  ours  is  misutken  lenity.  Per- 
haps it  often  is;  and  slares  too  lightly  dealt  with ' sometimes  grow 
daring.  Occasionally,  thoug^h  rarely,  and  almost  always  in  consequence 
of  excessive  indulgence,  an  mdividual  rebels.  This  is  the  highest  crime 
he  can  commit  It  is  treason.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole  system. 
His  life  is  justly  forfeited,  though  it  is  never  intentionally  taken,  un- 
less after  trial  in  our  public  courts.  Sometimes,  however,  in  capturing, 
or  in  self-defense,  he  is  unfortunately  killed.  A  legal  investigation 
always  follows.    Bqt,  terminate  as  it  ooay,  the  abolitionists  raise  a  buo 
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and  cry,  aod  mrother  '^shocking  case^'  is  held  up  to  the  indignation  of 
the  world  by  tender-hearted  male  and  female  philanthropists,  who  would 
have  thought, all  right  had  the  master'^s  throat  been  cut,  and  would  have 
triumphed  tn  it 

I  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  compariMn  between  the  penalties  inflicted 
on  a  slave  in  our  patriarchal  courts,  and  those  of  the  courts  of  sessions 
to  which  freemen  are  sentenced  in  all  civilized  counties;  but  I  kno%v' 
well  that  if  there  is  any  fault  in  onr  Criminal  Code,  it  is  that  of  excess 
sive  mildness. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP- LAWS  LIMITING  THE  VALUE  OF  BIONEY  LOANED.. 

'  I  CLAIM  the  liberty  of  being  heard  in  your  Review,  as  one  of  your 
subscribers,  although  I  may  espouse  a  doctrine  which  you  may  not  ap^ 
prove,  and  may  advocate  sentiments  varient  from  thoise  of  some  of  your 
present  contributors.  I  shall  do  so,  however,  in  all  candorj  and,  while 
1  claim  to  be  regarded  as  maintaining  the  honest  convictions  of  my  own 
judgment,  1  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a  similar  purity  of  purpose 
in  those  who  differ  from* me.  I  de\em  it  altogether  possiMe,  that  honest 
minds  may  entertain  the  sentiments  put  forth  by  your  correspondent 
from  St.  Louis  upon  the  subject  of  ^^  Us^ry  Laws  and  the  Value  of 
Money/'  but  I  am  forced  to  beijeve  it  to  be  the  result  (A  education  or 
avocation. 

Infidelity  is  a  doctrine  which  unlettered  men  are  not  apt  to  entertain. 
But  it  is  sometimes  not  unacceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  ctiltivated 
minds,  which  have  been  raised  an  octave  higher  in  intelligence  than  the 
mass  of  men,  and  who  have,  as  they  say:  been  elevated  to  a  higlier 
region  of  reason,  and  above  the  mists,  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and 
consequeptly  are  able  to  discern  more  clearly,  and  to  discard  with  more 
6oldness,  the  fetters  which  prejudice  would  hang  around  their  mindis^ 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  usury.  It  is  only  among  the  educated,  among 
the  free  thinkers,  among  tha?t  class  who  say  they  are  able  to  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are,  among  whom  the -dragon- watch  of  conscience 
has  been  lulled  by  the  opiates  of  interest,  or  the  pride  of  reason,  or  the 
desire  to  be  above  and  aloof  from  the  mad  delusion*  of  the  vulgar  pop- 
tilace,  that  this  '^  monster  of  such  hideous  mein*'  has  been  embraced. 

1  ask  you  nbt  to  understand  me  as  endeavoring  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  usury  4aws^-t1iat  is  no  part  of  my 
design;  but  I  pray  you  to  permit  me  to  give  the  full  utterance  of  my 
deep  conviction,  that  the  doctrine  which  gathers  around  it  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  public  disapproval,  can  never  be  successfully  defended 
in  the  forum  of  conscience,  or  at  the  bar  of  reason.  There  must,  I  con*^ 
ceive,  be  some  ground- work  .in  the  nature  of  morals,  some  principle 
inherent  in  man^  some  support  derivable  from  just  teason,  for  such  \iu>' 
versal  and  prevalent  feeling,  on  this  sabfect  as  is  known  to  exist  noi^ 
4ind  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time. 

This  sentiment  had  its  origin  in  the  earfiest  ages  of  man's  history, 
nnd  is  full,  and  deep^  nnd  MoSimined  in  the  blase  of  the  pt[esept  eniighi* 
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ened  day*.  It  is  a  stream  which  had  its  source  in  the  waste  of  semi-bar^ 
barism — as  far  back  as  writtea  records  go,  running  through  Heathen 
and  Christian  nations,  obtaining  among  eve1*y  people,  prevailing  with 
every  character  of  minds,  from  Moses  and  Aristotle  among  the  ancients  to 
Domas  andPothier  and  Kent  among  the  modems,  keeping  pace  with 
civilization,  unobscured  when  almost  every  moral  light  was  extinguished 
in  the  dark,  ages,  and  now  at  this  day  no  less  universal — no  less  omnip- 
otent in  the  halls  of  legislation  than  when  nestling  warmly  in  the  bosonia 
and  hearts  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  It  almost  stands  alone  like 
Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall — having  no  equail  in  the  public  mind  and 
uncclipsed  by  any  other  feeling.  Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  stands 
against  the  finger  of  time  and  the  tooth  of  enemies  who  would  obliterate 
it  Like  reliffiop,  though  it  may  retire  from  cities,  and  from  the  hum 
of  traffic,  and  from  hearts  whose  god  is  gain,  it  Irves  in  undying  strength 
among  the  pure  and  uncorrppted.  Who  c^tv  look  upon  this.-  long,  un- 
varying and  consistent  opposition  to  usury,: without  at  once  admitting 
that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  man's  moral  nature-— a  principle  ingrafted 
in  his  moral  mechanism — a  fundamental  root  of  the  natural  law  which 
reason. cannot  eradicate,  and. which  education  cannot  wholly  destroy. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  QroWn,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  men, were  not  wholly  influenced  by  selfish  rhotives,  supported  hit 
view  of  the  subject  .by  ipsisting  that  men  very  often  perforjned  purely 
virtuous^actions  from  an  instinct  of  nature— from  an  original  principle 
of  being  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  the.  result  of  any  process  of 
ratiocination-r-by  which  they  arrived  at  the  result,  that  the  actions  thus 
performed  would  be  beneficial  to  them  or  not:  that  if  a  hian  saw  another 
falling,  or  if  he  saw  a  blow  aimed  at  another,  an  involuntary  action  of 
the  mind. ensued  which  prompted  the  beholder  to  prevent  the  fall  and  to 
arrest  the  blow  so  suddenly,  as  to  show  that  the  feeling  sprung  from  an 
original  principle  of  kindness,  implanted  in  hia  nature,  and  was  neither 
put  into  action  by  any  dediiction  of  mind  based  upon  selfish  considera- 
tions, nor  wrought  but  for  the  occasion  in  the  laboratory  of  reason.  So  I 
contend,  the  opposition  to  usury  springs  from  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  like  the  colors  in  the  changeable  ^ilk,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  and  of  which 
you  can  only  get  rid  by  the  destructioil  of  the  materials. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  restriction  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by 
Hoses,  by  which  they  were  forbidden .  from  taking  usury  from  each 
other,  which  is  not  frequently  noticed.  It  is  that  there  is'appendcd  to  it 
an  express  promise.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  injunction  to  honor  thy 
futher  and  thy  mother ;  as  an  obedience  to  that  natural  law  has  appended  to> 
it  a  promise  of  long  life.  So  there  is  a  promise  that  when  they  should 
be  finally  settled  in  the  promised  land,  they  should  succeed  in  the  vari- 
ous avocations  of  life  to  which  they  might  resort.  A  promise  of  success 
in  business,  which  was  made  to  depend  upon  obedience  to  the  inspired 
injunction.  We  judge  from  the  importance  and  solemnity  which  this 
promise  brings  to  the  injunction,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance with  the  Lawgiver.  There  is  no  admission  upon  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  Lawgiver,  that  seems  by  any  fair  deduction  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  a  violation  to  take  usury  from  strangers.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  the  Jews  by  Moses  upon  the  same  principle,  doubtless,  that 
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jjpolvgamy  was  allowed — upon  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts 
<ina  the  stupidity  of  their  minds — and  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  to  show 
that  Moses  did  not  altogether  condemn  it  in  the  face  of  his  express  law 
to  the  Jews,  coupled  with  so  important  a  promise.  Some  persons  have 
•contended  that  Moses  was  not  inspired  when  writing  upon  political 
subject,  when  his  policy  comes  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  dogma. 

I'here  is  an  argument  drawn  from  ihe  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  is 
of  recent  origin,  that  is  not  more  an  open  and  manifest  distortion  of  the 
solemn  truths  of  the  divine  oracle,  than  a  concecded  and  clear  acknowl- 
edgement that  an  argument  drawn  from  such  a  source,  or  a  sanction 
from  that  quarter,  would  be.  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight.  But  there 
either  will  be  hunted  for  in  vain.  The  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
.parable  of  the  traveler  into  a  far  country,  recorded  in  the  twenty-flfih 
chapter  of  Mathew:  "  It  is  surprising  [so  goes  the  argument]  that  learned 
'Christians  should  overlook  the  parable  of  the  talents,  in  which  the  servant 
who  did  not  put  out  his  talent  to  the  exchangers  in  order  to  receive  it 
back  with  usury,  was  punished,  by  having  it  taken  from  him  and  given 
to  the  one  who  had  made  cent  per  cent,  by  the  loan  of  his."  Here  is  a 
commentator  of  a  new  schpol.- 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Savior  made  use  of  that  figure  or 
parable,  for  the  purpose  of  educing  from  it  an  important  principle.  It 
was  his  custom  to  use  facts  and  circumstances  familiar  to  his  hearers  to 
inculcate  spiritual  instruction.  It  was  no  part  of  his  intent  to  give  any 
particular  sanction  to  the  fads  and  circumstances  which  he  used  for 
unotker  purpose.  He  maae  use  of  that -parable  to  inculcAte  the  neces- 
sity of  industry  in  religion.  He  used 'those  sensible  objects  and  scenes 
fiimiliar  to  his  hearers,  to  impart  and  to  enforce  the  moral  truth  that  the 
party  to  whom  is  given  any  measure  of  mind  or  grace,  is  to  improve 
ity  not  to  fold  it  in  a  napkin  and  let  it  lie  idle.  If  the  same  mode  of  ar- 
gument were  used  with  regard  to  the  other  parables,  what  a  beautiful 
jumble  and  hotchpotch  of  morality  would  be  inculcated  in  the  Bible. 
It  would  teach  the  necessity  of  husbbndmcn  going  into  a  far  country, 
**to  sow  seed  in  stony  and  thorny  places" — not  to  "lake  away  the  tares* 
from  among  our  wheat  fields :  to  take  ^  five  wise  and  dve  foolisn  virgins  to 
go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom,"  and  would  prohibit  the  *^  loaning  of  oil" 

But  there  is  scripture  on  this  subject  which  it  will  not  dp  to  forget, 
among  persons  so  fond  of  it.  It  was  when  our  Savior  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money  changers,  and  drove 
them  violently  from  the  Temple,  and  called  them  thieves:  ^' Y^  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves."  Usury,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
meant  the  taking  of  any  interest  on  the  loan  of  money.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme of  a  very  wise  doctrine.  It  is  the  principle  of  repugnance  to  the 
taking  of  interest  run  to  its  extreme  limit  It  is  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  pendulum,  when  first  started,  before  it  settles  to  its  appropriate  career. 
It  was  only  by  the  gradual  steps  of  progressive  improvement  that  the 
true  development  of  the  principle  was  finally  reached.  So  it  has  been 
with  many  other  of  the  principles  of  the  natural  law.  The  principle  of 
ownership  in  propeity  has  undergone  as  many  alterations,  and  has 
Tibrated  from  one  extreme  of  its  utter  denial  to  the  other  of  its  most 
inflexible  administration,  as  often  as  the  principle  of  usury.  Like  orher 
•of  the -natural  iaws.  that  it  commenced  in  partial  error,  n  no  proof  thait 
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the  germ  is  not  a  true  one.  That  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of  chasges^ 
that  it  has  been  rejected  here^  and  adopted  there,  assimilates  it  more 
closely  to  other  natural  principles  that  have  run  the  same  gauotlet  To 
condemn  it,  because,  to  subserve  some  special  purpose  in  the  Jlewish 
nation,  it  was  carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  would  be  to  condemn  -by  the 
same  course  of  argument  many  of  the  wiseist  maxims  which  smow  regu- 
late the  social  intercourse  of  men.  It  would  be  no  uninteresting  inquiry 
for  the  philosophic  mii^d,  to  trace  this,  together  with  many  other  princi- 
ples now  universally  acknowledged,  to  their .  original  source;  and  so 
down  through  the  various  changes  through  which  diey  have  gone«  thus 
tracing  the  gradual  ripening  of  man's  intellect  from  partial  barbarism  to 
a  more  enlightened  dav. 

The  denial  of  all  right  to  take  any,  the  least  interest  for  the  use  of 
money,  commencing  with  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  and 
sustained  by  the  Aristotelean  philosophy,  gradually  gave  way  until  the 
true  basis  was  established  in  the  regulation^  now  prevaiiinff  m  the  code 
bf  every  enlightened  nation-— the  basis  of  a  legal  standard  against  tks 
evils  which  grow  out  of  the  unlirinited  po'werof  the  money-lender,  to 
take  whatever  he  could  exact  from  the  nec^ities  of  the  borrower,  es- 
tablished long  anterior  to,  but  finally  systematized  and  arranged  by 
Adam  Smith.     The  improved  condition  of  the  intelligence  and  morality 
of  mankind,  has  irUroduced  a  regulation  iu  lieu  of  the  total  restriction 
which  existed  inihe  dark  and.  unmitigated  severity  of  ancient  times,  by 
which  a  certain  rate  of  interest  is  allowed  to  be  taken  which  is  measured 
upon  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  right,,  measured  by  the  probable 
amount  of  benent  which  the  act  of  loaning  is  likely  to  bestow  upon  the 
needy  borrower.     The  body  politic,  in  this  instance,  acts  as  the  custos 
moralis  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  coiv^ 
sonant  to  justice  upon  the  same  platforrh  of  principles,  upon  which  it 
proceeds  when    it  enacts  laws  against  the  other  natural  rights  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  good  of  the  community.     The  law-making  power  has  io 
various  instances  interposed  between  the  various  members  which  com- 
pose the  bod^  politic,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ignorant  and  the 
unwary  against  the  power  and  vices  of  the  designing  and  the  informed. 
We  firrd  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  law-making  power  used  in  innu- 
merable instances,  which  men  at  this  day  recognize  as  just  and  proper, 
though  it  infringes  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  to  do  what  they 
please  with  what  they  may  call  their  own.     All  government  is  built 
upon  the  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  found  neces* 
sary  to  the  end  of  good  government.     Ail  laws  which  are  in  existence 
are  ii\ore  or  less  an  abridgement  of  the  natural  rights  of  individuals. 
The  legal  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  individuals,  by  which  their 
natural  rights  are  restrained  within  certain  limits  supposed  to  be  for  the 
common  good,  are  found  in  those  laws  which  restrain  men  from  vending 
poisons,  except  upon  conditions — from  vending  spirituous  I iqi^ors,  except 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  indeed  jn  all  the  restraining  statutes  found- 
in  the  code  of  every  people.     I  will  enumerate  a  few. 

All  laws  requiring  parties  to  redude  their  contracts  to  writing.  All 
laws  preventing  the  owner  of  animals  (rom  exercising  cruelty  upon 
th(Mn.  All  laws  affecting  quarantine  regulations^.  All  game  laws. 
All  gallon  laws.    All  laws  rendering  contracts  founded  upon  gross 
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inadequacv  of  consideration  invalid.  All  ne  exeat  laws.  All  laws 
limiting  the  duration  of  daily  labor.  All  Sabbath  iee[Qlations.  All 
proceed  upon  the  admitted  right  existing  in  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
to  prevent  individuals  from  violating  the  taste,  the  judgment,  and  moral- 
ity of  the  public  at  large. 

I  have  the  unquestionable  ncUural  rigM  to  flay  my  horse  alive,  if  I 
choose  to  do  so,  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  as  well  as  the  country.  And 
yet  I  hove  not  the  legal  right — because  I  have  no  right  to  violate  the 
sensibilities  of  others.  Suppose  that  many  of  us  have  a  friend,  who  has 
been  fleeced  by  a  wily  usurer ;  are  not  the  public  sensibilities  outraged  t 
And  have  we  no  right  to  call  upon  the  law-making  power  to  interpose 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  acts,  so  well  calculated  to  put  the 
demon  in  our  hearts?  Interest  is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower 
pays  to  the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  lender's  money.  (Smith's  wealth  of  nations )  The 
borrower  who  runs  the  risk,  and  takes  the  trouble  of  using  it,  is  surely 
and  naturally  entitled  to  a  part  of  that  profit,  the  other  rightfully  going 
to  the  lender.  There  is  a  difBcnlty  in  fixing,  by  general  and  universal 
laws,  that  just  proportion  which  the  legal  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be,  as 
compared  with  the  market  value  of  money ;  because  the  latter  varies 
with  the  changes  and  mutations  of  the  ever-shifting  profits  of  trade.  It 
not  unlrequently  happens,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  borrower  makes  of  the 
lender's  money  much  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  also,  that  the  borrower  is  rendered  bankrupt  by  the 
loss,  not  only  of  all  the  profits,  but  of  the  entire  sum  borrowed. 

It  is  this  inherent  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  the  legal  rate  of  inter- 
est, with  a  due  reference  to  the  market  value  of  money,  which  it  is 
admitted  is  constantly  changing,  that  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  upon  the  subject,  have  made  copious  use  of  for  declamation  and 
argument  It  is  the  burden  of  their  song.  It  would  be-well  to  remem- 
ber that  perfection  characterizes  no  human  regulation.  All  that  is 
soaght,  is  an  approximation  to  it  If  the  argument  were  a  just  one,  that 
the  statutes  upon  usury  do  not  meet  every  case  which  may  arise  amid 
the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  money  transactions  of  men — that  they  do  not 
meet  every  shade  of  mutation  which  characterizes  human  afiairs — and 
were  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  law-making  power  to  repeal  all 
laws  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  equally  efficatious  in  obliterating  from 
the  code  every  statute  contained  in  it  These  gentlemen  are  not  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  perfection.  They  are  wholly  unwilling  to 
act  upon  the  maxim  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

If  the  remark  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  a  just  one,  that  we  ought  not  to 
stretch  and  to  amputate  in  order  to  make  our  institutions  fit  exactly  to 
any  theory^  neither  ought  we  to  abandon  a  general  law  because  it  does 
not  meet  every  conceivable  variety  of  circumstance.  This  argument, 
with  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  all  usury  laws,  is  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  one  which  is  drawn  from  the  abuse  of  the  existing 
laws:  because  those  laws  are  evadi^d,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. Is  this  just  reasoning  ?  Is  not  the  maxim  a  wise  one,  that  ex 
abu^u  non  argniiur  ad  wum — no  argument  against  the  use  of  a  law 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  its  abuse.  Lawgivers  have  heretofore  seemed 
to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  profits  of  money  oaght  to  be 
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divided  between  -the  lender  9nd  the  borrower— half  to  the  lei^er  who 
risks  the  loaning  of  the  capital,  and  half  to  the  borrower  who  insures  it 
to  the  lender  and  runs  the  risk  of  the  insurance  and  takes  Uie  trouble  of 
employing  it.  But  later  laws  have  not  followed  altogether  this  idea. 
There  has  been  a  yielding  to  the  debiands  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  to  fix 
the  rate  of  interest  upon  loaned  money  bona  fide^  at  the  highest  amount 
of  profit  commonly  made  by  the  employment  of  money  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.  Proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  the  lender  may, 
if  he  chooses,  take  all  the  profit  which  the  ordinary  employment  of 
money  may  bring,  and  leaving  the  parties  to  contract  within  that  limit, 
and  guardinfir  the  borrower  from  further  injury  than  the  return  of  thei 
principal  and  all  the  profits  ordinarily  made  in  the  course  of  trade. 

The  lender  hius  certainly  no  cause  bf  complaint  here.  But  they  are 
unwilling  to  see  any  laws  enacted  which  mterfere  .with  the  personal 
liberty  and  discretion  of  the  poor  borrower.  He  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  their  tender  mercies.  If  he  sees  an  occasion  where  h^  can  make  a 
profitable  tr^de  by  paying  for  borrowed  money  more  than  the  legal 
rates  would  sanction,  they  do  not  wish  him  crippled  in  his  natural  right 
to  do  so,  if  he  sees  proper. 

But  run  this  argument  out  with  its  ligitimate  conclusions,  and  whither 
will  it  carry  you?  Will  it  qot  sanction. the  taking  of  compound  inter- 
est, when  the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  not  paid  at  the  time  stipu- 
lated. Will  it  not  make  it  necessary  for  courts  of  justice  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  bonds  which  are  now  declared  to  be  only. nominally  forfeited. 
And  so  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned,  there  can  be' no  dinerence,  oi 
to  hirn^  whether  he  borrows  from  a  corporation  or  from  an  individual 
If  men  who  are  indebted  to  corporations  or  individuals  happen  not  to 'be 
ready  at  the  day  of  payment  and  were  placed  at  their  mercy  to  take 
from  them,  for  an  extension  of  time,  all  the  interest  which  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation  might  enable  them  to  exact,  how  long  would  we 
be  without  our  mons  sacer.  As  Kent  says,  ^'  there  would  not  be  strength 
.enough  in  the  government  to  support  the  administration  of  justice." 
The  general  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a  law  is  wise  or  not,  is  to 
look  at  its  result  If  a  law  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  such  ah  amount 
as  to  put  all  the  capital  of  the  country  into  the  channels  of  trade>  pre- 
yenting^  the  hoarding  it  on  the  one  hand  and  the  undue  usurious  use  of 
it  on  the  other,  it  is  certainly  a  wise  law.  It  is  unquestionably  the  in- 
terest of  the  State  that  every  individual  should  use  his  own  money.  So 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  it  would  certainly  be  the  policy  to  put 
every  bee  in  the  hive  at  work.  This  ought,  doubtless,  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  determining  the  question  of  interest.  But  this  cannot  always 
be  done.  Then  the  next  step  is,  as  there  will  be  drones  in  the  hive,  so 
to  legislate  as  to  put  the  capital,  which  may  be  in  their  hands,  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  use  it,  upon  equitable  principles,  measuring  fair 
justice  to  both  parties. 

If,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest,  the  Legislature  move  this  mass  of  in- 
active capital  into  the  channels  of  trade,  upon  terms  reciprocally  benefi- 
cial to  lender  and  borrower,  without  giving  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
one  to  oppress  the  other,  and  not  so  grossly  unjust  to  the  lender  as  to 
induce  him  to  board,  or  resort  to  usury  ordinarily,  a  wise  medium  has 
been  obtained,  which  every  patriot  will  hail  with  delight.     In  the  en- 
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actment  of  all  laws  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  Individual  instances  of  oppression,  and  individual 
instances  of  its  violation,  should  not  deter  the  Legislature  from  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  generally  wise.  The  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
upon  the  subject  of  usury,  are  too  much  like  the  artist  who  painted  the 
one-eyed  prince  in  profile — they  look  only  upon  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  advocates  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  refer  to  the  reason 
for  usury  laws  given  by  Aristotle,  they  have  gained  the  victory — that 
money  was  naturally  barren,  and  that  to  make  it  breed  money  was  a 
perversion  of  the  ends  of  its  institution:  a  very  unwise  reason  may  be 
given  by  a  very  wise  man,  for  a  very  wise  law.  They  contend  that  the 
remark  applies  equally  to  the  rent  which  is  taken  for  houses,  as  they 
also  are  affected  with  ap  incurable  barrenness/  But  is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  these  ?  Houses  are  the  fruits  of  the  actual  labor  of  man's 
hands — are  of  perishable  materials — are  not  used  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium—run not  mto  the  speculations  of  trade — do  not  measure  the  value  of 
other  things — have  no  representative  which  the  holder  can  secretly  use 
for  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  public 
eye  can  see  the  transactions  in  reference  to  them.  But  I  do  not  press 
this  view;  because  it  is  useless,  as  proper  interest  is  allowed. 

Among  the  various  causes  which  gentlemen  urge  for  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  with  reference  to  interest,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  those 
which  tend  to  vary  the  value  of  money.  Among  these  is  the  amount 
of  disposable  capital  in  the  country  seeking  investment;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  individuals  in -a  community  who  prefer  that  other 
people  should  use  their  money.  .  The  path  o^  the  Legislature  is  very 
plain.  In  the  first  place,  have  in  view  the  great  principle  that  laws 
ought  to  be  framed  primarily  so  as  to  induce  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  employ  his  own  money.  The  individual  who  does  not  em- 
ploy his  capital  himself  should  be  regarded  as  derelict,  and  consequently 
not  entitled  to  the  especial  regard  of  the  Legislative  power.  1  know 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  demoralizing,  to  contend  that  the  debtor 
and  not  the  creditor  should  be  the  pet  of  legislation.  The  contrary 
opinion  which  has  continued  for  -so  long  a  tim^  and  which  money  has 
bought  for  its  hoklers,  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  debtor 
has  been  considered  as  little  better  than  a  felon.  The  true  principle  is, 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  and  the  good  of  (he  mass  of^the  people, 
the  interest  of  the  body  politic,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
that,  if  the  legislation  should  lean  to  either,  it  should  be  toward  the 
class  of  debtors.  For  the  reason  that  in  proportion  as  legislation  (I 
emphasize  the  word  legislation,  because  I  wish  to  be  correctly  under- 
stood) leans  toward  the  debtor,  it  lessens  the  number  of  them— -and  as  a 
consequence  you  set  the  drones  to  work*  I  speak  here  of  legislation  as 
preceeding  contracts. 

In  the  second  place,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Legislature  to  fix 
the  rate  of  interest,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  disposable  capital — in  view 
of  all  the  considerations  connected  with  it — rather  than  that,  because  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  ft  should  be  abandoned  altogether.  L<'gisla- 
tion  has  proceeded  upon  th^e  grounds.  We  find  from  Hallam  that,  in 
the  middle  ages,  interest  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now.  In  1228,  at 
Modena,  it  was  twenty-five  per  cent     In  France,  during  the  reign  of 
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Henry  HI,  it  was  thirty  per  cent^  and  by.  an  edict  of  King  John,  io  1360, 
persons  were  allowed  tp  lend  money  for  interest  as  high  as  eighty-six 
per  cent  In  Holland  interest  is  three  per  cent.  In  France  interest  has 
been  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  per  cent  Cicero  informs  us  that  in  the 
Roman  provinces  it  was  carried  as  high  as  forty-eight  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  city  it  was  twelve.  In  China  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  as  high 
as  fifty  per  cent,  now  it  is  four.  In  England  it  has  viaried  from  ten  per 
cent,  with  which  it  commenced  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  five  per 
cent  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  several  statutes  are  all  right  cat 
it  proves  incontestably  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  law  upon  the 
suDJect,  and  that  the  law-making  power  sought  to  have  it«  a  correct 
one. 

In  Rome,  at  one  time,  interest  was  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent,  but  so 
great  was  the  outcry  d^at  it  was  reduced  to  one  per  cent,  then  to  half  of 
one  per  cent,  and  finally  abolished  altogether.  The  consequence  of 
all  of  these  extreme  measures  was,  that  usury  and  extprtion  prevailed  to 
a  freightful  extent,  and  it  was  only  after  a  just  medium  was  reached  that 
the  public  mind  quieted  down.  I  presume  to  speak  somewhat  oracular, 
some  what  ex  cathedra,  because  I  have  resided  in  this  Slate  when  there 
was  a  constitutional  prohibition  against  any  Legislative  enactment  on 
the  question  of  interest  on  the  bona  fide  loan  of  money.  Those  who 
have  never  lived  in  a  cor^nptunity  in  which  all  laws  were. repealed  upon 
the  subject  of  Interest,  and  where  men  were  allowed  all  the  interest  they 
could  wring  from  the  borrower,  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  things  that 
is  the  result    It  is  to  them  a  terra  tneognita. 

Chancellor  Redisdala  has  remarked,  that  if  every  man  could  obtain 
for  the  loan  of  his  money  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  without  hazard,  as 
they  who  do  employ  it  in  trade  and  manufactories,  which  are  hazardous 
undertakings,  no  man  would  employ  his  money  in  such  hazardous  un- 
dertakings: the'most  industrious  of  the  people  would  be  ground  down 
by  the  usurers,  who  would  get  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  trader  would  be  ruined.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
clearer  to  my  mind,  than  that  in  a  commercial  country  the  statute  of 
usury  should  be  strictly  enforced.  When  the  Legislature  allows  the 
lender  to  take  as  much  interest  as  can  be  made  in  hazardous  enterprises, 
you  make  him  the  pet  of  legislation,  you  ruin  the  trader,  and  cripple 
commerce.  I  speak  of  money  bearing  interest,  other  than  bona  fide 
loaned  money.  The  law  seems  to  make  a  distinction,  very  wisely, 
between  bona  fide  loans  of  money,  where  the  parties  are  allowed  to  con- 
tract within  the  limit  of  the  full  amount  of  profit  derivable  from  the  or- 
dinary business  of  the  country,  proceeding,  I  presume,  upon  the  ground 
that  rare  instances  may  occur  in  the  case  of  direct  borrowing,  where  the 
borrower  may  make  out  of  the  borrowed  money  more  than  is  usually 
made  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  instances 
where  money  not  bona  fide  borrowed  bears  interest  In  the  latter  case 
the.  Legislature  seems  to  divide  the  profits! 

There  seems  to  be  no  justice  in  the  complaint  against  the  laws  upon 
the  subject  of  borrowed  money  upon  the  part  of  the  lender,  when  the 
legal  machinery,  put  into  existence  by  the  law-making  power,  is  made 
to  subs'.'rve  his  ends  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  exact  from  the  borrower 
an  amount  of  interest,  which,  by  the  wisest  opinion  of  the  public,  is  re- 
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garded  as  the  full  profit  derivable  from  the  ordhiary  employment  of 
money.  It  is  an  argument  with  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws,  that  all  the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  those  laws  would 
die  upon  their  abrogation^  "  The  repeal  of  the  law,"  say  they,  "  would 
of  course  correct  all  the  evils  that  have  followed  in  its  train.  The  sup- 
port being  taken  away,  the  superstructure  must  fall."  Men  do  not  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  feelings  and  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  upon 
the  subject  of  interest,  simply  for  the  delight  of  doing  so.  There  must 
be  some  moiive  more  potent  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  outraging  the 
public  judgment  of  fairness.  If  men  now,  with  a  legal  prohibition  in 
their  way,  are  willing  to  violate  the  law  to  indulge  a  peculiar  feeling, 
would  not  that  feeling  run  riot  if  the  probn)ition  were  withdrawn  ?  The 
commercial  mind,  when  brought  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  like 
light  through  a  colored  glass,  paints  images  which  are  not  true  to  na^ 
ture,  giving  an  undue  and  consequently  a  false  coloring  to  the  face  of 
transactions,  an  undue  importance  to  principles  and  views,  which  its 
peculiar  avocation  brings  prominently  upon  the  tapis  of  their  mind. 
The  comnoiercial  judgmeni,  not  being  well  balanced  on  this  subject  by 
having  the  scales  properly  adjusted,  does  not  look  down  from  the  van«> 
tage  ground,  which  law-maker^  should  occupy  upon  the  great  plain  of 
life,  but  permits  a  prejudice  peculiar  to  its  situation,  to  sufibcate,  like  a 
deadly  nightshade,  the  virtue  of  disinterestedness. 

Justice  Turner,  formerly  of  the  supreme  bench  of  this  State,  stated 
'^that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  made  in.  1817,  prevented 
the  General  Assembly  from  interfering  with  whatever  rate  of  interesi 
might  be  agreed  between  the  parties  for  the  bona  fide  loan  of  money." 
What  was  the  consequence^,  I  can  safely  appeal  Co  our  citizens  upon  the 
point.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  restrictive  enactments  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Poindexter  code  of  1822.  "  Experience,'^  says  Justice  Tur- 
ner, '^in  the  case  of  the  Planters*  Bank  vs.  Snodgrass,  proved  that  it  was 
best  to  establish  a  certain  rale  of  interest,  owing  to  some  abuses  which 
were  practiced  upon  the  unvfaryand  necessitous"  ^^such  as  the  loan  of  a 
dollar  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day-— such  a  case  occurred  in 
Lawrence  County."  St.  Ueorge  Tucker,  ip  his  Commentaries,  says^ 
when  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  usury.  **five  per  cent,  a  month,  it  is 
said,  have  been  frequently  given — half  that  rate  for  a  week,  and  even 
one  per  cent  a  day,  has  on  some  occasions  been  ofiered  and  accepted. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  honest  commerce  could  long  support  such 
a  defalcation  from  its  profits.  Accordingly,  numerous  bankruptcies  have 
taken  place,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  there 
was  the  greatest  quantity  of  money  in  circulation."  '•  Where  it  possible," 
says  he,  '*for  the  laws  to  restrain  this  ievil,  nothing  would  be  more  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  a  wise  legislature,  than  to  purge  a  stale  from  the 
corruption  which  the  projects,  the  rapacity,  and  the  frauds  of  tho  avari- 
cious speculators,  swindlers,  land-jobbers,  and  usurers  infallibly  pro- 
ducey  A  moderate  interesi  is  the  life  of  commercial  credit.  "Nor  is 
excessive  usury  more  inimical  to  every  species  of  honest  industry  than 
it  is  to  the  moral  conduct  of  men.  The  heart  that  is  once  corroded  by 
avarice  becomes  callous  to  generosity  and  friendship,  obdurate  against 
the  cries  of  distress,  regardless  of  justice,  insensible  to  every  impulse  or 
passion,  except  only  the  insatiable  thirst  of  amassing." 
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« 

ART.  v.— GREAT  COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  GULF  OF  MEUCft 

RIVER  BASINS  OF  THE  GULP  AND  CARIBBEAN  SEAS;  THE  GULF  STREAM; 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  AMAZON  RIVER&;  RIVERS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEV7 
WORLD ;   BOUNTIES  OF  NATURE  TO  AMERICA  ;  INFLUENCE  OF  RIVERS  AND 

L:.THE1R  COURSES  UPON  COMMERCE  AND  THE  DESTINIES  OF  A  PEOPLE  ;  CON- 
NECTION BETtVEEN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  ATLANTIC  OCEANS. 

[Wb  extract  from  an  able  j)aper,  from  the  pen  df  Lieat.  Haoi^,  IT.  S.  Navy, 
which  appeared  last  summer  in  the  Richmond  LUtrary  Meuenger,  the  follow- 
ing, whicn  deserves,  from  its  peculiar  interest,  to  be  studied  by  all  of  our  read- 
ers. We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  ^ve  it  circulation,  and  are  assured  of  its  favor- 
able reception  everywhere.— *Ed.=j 

A  LINE  from  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  east  Qod  of  Caba,  is 
bat  a  thousand  miles  long ;  and  yet,  to  the  west  of  it,  lies  this  mag* 
nificent  basin  of  water,  locl^ed  in  by  a  continent  that  has  on  its  shores ' 
the  mo^t  fertile  valleys  of  the  earth ;  in  the  midst  of.these  valiejs,  ships 
may  sail  thousands  of  miles,  on  the  largest  rivers  that  bring  tribute  to 
the  ocean.  They  contain  the  elements  of  dormant  wealtk  df  national 
power  and  greatness,  which  it  requires  facility  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific  to  begin  to  develop,  and  which,  when  fully  developed,  will 
astonish  the  world.  An  «ra  and  an  epoch  in  the  afiairs of  nations,  lyill 
date  from  the  opening  of  this  communication.  All,  and  more  too,  that 
the  Mediterranean  is  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  this  isea  is  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

A  sea  is  important  for  commerce,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  into  it,  and  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  river  basins 
that  are  drainwl  by  it  The  quantity  and. value  of  the  staples  that  are 
brought  down  to  market,  depend  upon  these.  The  Red  Sea  is  in  a  river- 
less  district ;  few  are  the  people  and  small  the  towns  along  its  coast 
Its  shores  are  without  valleys,  not  a  river  emptying  into  it;  for  there 
is  no  basin  for  it  to  drain.  Coinmercially  speaking,  what  are  its  staples 
in  comj)arison  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  gives  outlet  to 
rivers  that  drain  and  fertilize  basins  containing  not  less  than  one  million 
and  a  quarter  of  square  sea  miles  of  fruitful  lands? 

Commercial  cities  have  never  existed  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Commerce  loves  the  sea,  but  it  depends,  for  life  and  health,  on  the  land. 
It  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  rivers,  and  the  basins  which  they 
drain — and  increases  the  opulence  of  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  facil- 
ity of  intercourse  which  these  nations  have  with  the  outlets  of  such 
basins. 

The  river  basins  drained  into  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  greatly 
exceed,  in  extent  of  area  and  capacity  of  production,  the  river  "basins 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe, 
which  comprise  the  river  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  are,  in  superficial 
extent,  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  those  which  are  drained 
by  this  sea  in  our  midst.  .  It  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  new  world,  and 
nature  has  laid  it  out  on  a  scale  for  commerce,  far  more  grand  than  its 
type  in  the  old :  that  is  about  45°  of  longitude  in  length,  by  an  average 
of  7*^  of  latitude  in  breadth.  Ours  is  broader,  but  not  so  long;  it  is,  there* 
fore,  more  compact :  ships  can  sail  to  and  fro  across  it  in  much  less  time, 
and  gather  its  articles  of  commerce  at  much  less  •oost 


«. 
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The  two  seas  cover  each  about  the  same  superficial  extent,  but  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other  of  that  of  the  old  world,  the  route  is  tortuous 
aud  the  voyage  long ;  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  sailing  a  dis^ 
tance  quite  equal  to  that  between  Europe  and  America.  Whereas,  from 
the  most  remote  point  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  furthest  port  in  the 
Gulf,  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  on  the  waiter,  and  the  distance  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other  of  it,  will  be  little  more  than  two  thousand  miles. 

From  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea  to  the  ocean,  a  vessel, 
under  canvas,  requires  a  month  or  more ;  but  from  any  point  on  the 
coast  of  this  central  sea  of  America,  a  vessel  may  be  out  upon  the  broad 
ocean  in  a  few  days.  Winds  and  currents,  with  all  the  adjuvants  of 
navigation,  are'  here  much  more  propitious  to  the  mariner,  than  they 
are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  system  of  perpetual  currents  running  firom  the  ocean  into 
this  sea,  and  from  this  sea  back  into  the  ocean.  They  are  literally  rivers 
in  the  sea,  for  they  are  as  constant  and  almost  as  well  marked  as  rivers 
on  the  land. 

Had  it  been  left  to  man  to  plan  the  form  of  a  basin  for  commerce  60 
a  large  scale — a  basin  for  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and  the  products  of 
our  hnd)s— he  could  not  have  drawn  the  figure  of  one  better  adapted  for 
it  than  that  of  the  Gutf,  nor  placed  it  in  a  position  half  so  admirable. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  indented  by  de^p  bays  and  pron 
jecting  points  of  land,  which  greatly  lengthen  the  sailing  distance  from 
port  to  port.  The  sinuosities  of  shore  lines'  add  to  the  expenses  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  By  land,  the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Venice  is 
that  only  of  a  few  hours  travel ;  but  by  water  they  are  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  apart.  There  are  no  such  interruptions  to  navigation  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  shortest  distance  from  port  to  port  there,  as 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  ports  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  to  Pensacola, 
Havanna  and  the  like,  is  by  water. 

The  windings  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  line,  exclusive  of  its  islands, 
measure  twelve  thousand  miles;  whereas,  those  of  the  Gulf  and  Carib- 
bean sea  do  not  mete  out  half  that  distance. 

Ships,  therefore,  which  go  into  the  Mediterranean  have — to  gather  the 
produce  which  is  brought  down  from  its  river  basins,  containing  less  than 
two  millions  of  square  miles — to  wind  along  a  coast  line  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  in  length  ;  whereas  those  which  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
may,  by  sailing  five  thousand  miles,  reach  the  mouths  of  rivers  that 
drain,  of  water  and  surplus  nroduce,  more  than  four  millions  of  square 
miles  of  fruitful  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 

Easy  access,  by  sea,  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  drain  extensive 
basins  of  rich  land,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best  basis  upon 
which  the  foundations  of  commerce  can  be  laid.  The  chnracter  and 
extent  of  the  back  country  which  supplies  such  outlets,  are  the  true  ex- 
ponents of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  cities,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  live  there.  The  closer  these  outlets  are  together,  and 
the  greater  the  diversity  of  the  climates  drained  by  them,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  their  products,  and  the  more  active  is  their  commerce. 
Hence,  the  commercial  importance  of  every  bay,  gulf  and  sea  of  the 
ocean,  may  be  considered  as  in  direct  relation  to  the  extent,  variety  and 
fertility  of  their  river  basins. 
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Because  the  Red  Sea  is  in  n  riverless  region>  it  has  no  markets.  Con- 
sequently it  has,  in  the  eye  of  commerce,  evier  b6en  regarded  as  Value- 
less, in  comparison  to  the  Bay  of  Ben^l  and  the' Mediterranean  Sea, 
with  their  broad  basins  and  beautiful  tributaries. 

Every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  is  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  (he  greatest  commercial  cities  of  tha  world,  are,  and- ever  have  been, 
those  whose  merchants,  have  been  most  advantageously  situated  with 
regard  to  the  outlets,  natural  or  artificial,  of  great  river  basins  and.pro^ 
ducing  regions. 

Rightly  to  perceive  how  admirably  located  and  arrancred  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  are  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea^  and  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  prising  the]:efrofp,  let  us,  before  comparing  the 
river  basins  of  America  with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  before  tracing 
further  the  efiects  which  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  a  country  has  upoa 
its  commerce,  take  a  glance  at  the  geographical  position  of  this  our.  cen- 
tral sea. .  ;      •     . 

Curtained  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  fruitful  islands,  stretching  from 
Trinidad  to  Cuba,  it  is,  on  the  north  and  the  south  and  the  west,  land- 
locked bv  the  continent  which  has  bent  and  twisted -around  this  Sea,  so 
as  to  fold  it  within  its  bosom,  and  hold  it  midway  between  the  two  semi- 
continents  of  the  new  world. 

In  this  favored  position,  it  receives,  on  one  side,  the  mountain  stream- 
lets of  a  s^  of  islands;  on  another,  all  the  great  rivers  of  North  Amer* 
ica:  add,  on  the  otheris,  the  intertropical  drainage 'of  t)ie  entire  continent. 

The  Atlantic  ocean  circulates  through  this  our  Mediterranean.  Its 
office  in  the  economy  of  the  world  is  most  important  It  not  only  afibrds 
an  outlet  for  the  great  American  rivers,  but  it  makes  their  basins  habit- 
able, by  giving  them  drainage,  and  sending  oflf,  far  away  into  the  oceani 
the  drift  and  the  over-heated  waters  which  the  rivers  bring  down.  It  also, 
through  its  system  of  cold  and  warm  currents,  makes  its  own  shores 
habitable  to  man,  tempers  the  climate  of  Eqrope,  and,  by  its  gisnial 
warmth,  makes  productive  the  soil  there. 

The  Amazori,  rising  in  the  Andes,  and  emptying  into  the  ocean 
under  the  line,  also  finds  its  way  through  the  magnificent  ilanos  and 
pampas  of  the  tropics  down  to  the  margin  nf  this  sea. 

In  consequence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is 
really  in  the  Florida  pass.  The  waters  of  the  Amazon  flow  through 
the  same  channel.  The  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  sweeps 
across  the  mouth  of  this  river  and  carries  its  waters  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ;  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  by  the  Gulf  Stream  back  into  the  Atlantic.  Such  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  complete  their  circuit  and  are 
borne  back  into  the  ocean  again.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Florida  pass  is  only  twenty^four 
hundred  miles.  Therefore  the  Amazon  may  very  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  tributaries,  and  its  basin  as  a  part  of  the  back  country, 
to  this  our  noble  sea. 

The  connection  is  even  more  close ;  for  one  mouth  of  the  Amazon  is 
that  of  the  Orinoco,  which  empties  directly  into  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
These  two  streams  present  the  anomaly  of  two  great  rivers  having  sources 
that  are  common.    A  person  sailing  tip  the  Amazon,  may  cross  over 
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into  the  Orinoco,  and  re-enter  the  sea  through  that  river  without  having 
set  his  foot  on  shore  or  disembarked  once.  The  Rio  Nesro  takes  its 
rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  afteit  having  run  several 
hundred  miles,  it  divides  itself  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  flows 
into  the  Amazon,  the  other  into  the  Orinoko.  This  is  nature's  canal 
between  them.  .  ■  •       ' 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  the  two  gifeat  commercial  arte- 
ries  of  the  continent  They  are  fed  by  tributaries,  with  naviigable 
length  of  channel,  more  than  enough  to  encircle  the  ffiobe. 

This  sea^  therefore,  is  like  a  heart  to  the  ocean.  -  Its  two  divisions 
of  sea  and  gulf  perform  the  office  of  ventricles  in  the  system  of  ocean 
circulation.  Floating  bodies  from  the  region  of  Cape  Horn,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of  Europe,  are  convey6d  into  the  Ca* 
ribbean  Sea,  and  thence -into  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  its  waters,  sup* 
plied  anew  with  heat  and  nuMion,  are  again  sent  forth,  tlirough  their 
channels  of  circulation,  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
western  Europe,  the  heated  currents  of  this  sea  distribute  iheir  warmth, 
and  then  return  back  to  their  sources  through  the  invisible  channels  of 
the  deep.  ■  .  . 

We  have  seen  that  the  river  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  cover  but 
ittle  more  than  one-fourth  the  area  which  is  drained  by  the  streams 
which  empty  into  the  central  sea  of  America. 

I'hat  we  may  realize  the  extent  of  these  river  basins  of  America,  let 
us  add  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  the  chief  river  basins  of  westeni 
Europe  and  southern  Asia,  and  s^  then  if  they  can  out-measure  the 
valleys  drained  by  our  Mediterranean  alone. 

Before  doing- this,  however,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  geographical 
features  and  physical  conditiofi  which  regulate  the  size  of  the  river 
basins  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  featiire  in  the  formation  of  this  continent,  that 
there  are  no  great  basins  in  the  interior  without  sea-draihage,  and  no 
rain  less  d  istricts  of  any  considerable  extent  With  one  Or  two  exceptions, 
as  the  inland  basin  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  tbe  Salt  Lake,  which 
comprise  but  small  districts  of  country,  all  the  water  courses  of  America 
empty  into  the  sea.  The  extent  of  country  for  sea  drainage  here,  is 
far  greater  than  in  any  otheir  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  we  have  larger 
valleys,  valleys  that  are  longer  and  broader  than  any  in  the  old  world* 
Consequently,  they  collect  more  water,  call  for  more  drainage,  and 
hence  give  rise  to  more  and  lai^er  rivers.  In  the  old  world,  there  is 
a  region  of  country,  80^  of  longitude  by  17^  of  latitude  in  extent,  in 
which  it  never  rams.  Hereg  Mween  ihe  Andes,  and  the  AtlantiC| 
there  is  no  such  rainless  region.  The  annual  h\l  of  rein,  between  the 
tropics,  in  the  old  world,  is  six  feet;  in  the  new  world  it  is  eleven; 
and  it  is  greater  here  than  there  in  the  temperate  zones  also.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  the  fre^  water  in  the  world  is  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  In  facts  like  these,  is  found  the  explanation  as  to  the  • 
cause  of  the  surprising  len^  and  volume  of  many  of  the  American 
rivers.    Big  rivers  are  required  to  drain  broad  valleys. 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  great  continental  declivities  are  such  as  to 
leare  no  room  for  any  remarkable  length  of  river  or  breadth  of 
valley. 
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la  North  America,  there  is  an  immense  valley  between  Ihe  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  great  lakes  form  the  northern 
edge  of  this  valley,  the  entire  drainage  o?  which  is,  therefpire^  carried 
off  toward  the  south,  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

This  is  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
'  In  South  America,  the  Andes  skirt  the  western  coast  very  closely, 
and  send  off  to  the  east  a  chain  of  mountains  from  Bolivia  ta  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Brazil.    These  mountains  divide  South  America  into  two  great 

S stems  of  river  basins ;  the  drainage  of  one  is  ta  the  north  and  east,  of 
e  other  to  the  south. 

In  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent,  therefore,  which  is  its  northern 
pprtion,  the  continefital  riope  give9  rise  to  the  first  mentioned  system. 
The  district  of  country  included  in  it  is  an  immense  one,  the  rams  are 
heavy^  and  the  drainage  great  Hence,  the  direction  and  volume  of 
the  rar^,  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  The  basin  which  slopes  to  the 
south  is  much  less  in  extent ;  it  is  drained  by  the  La  Pla^  In  one 
part  of  Europe  the  drainage  is,  in  all  directions,  toward  the  Black 
Sea,  which  is  sunk  down  in  a  sort  of  a  basin  of  its  own,  and  receives 
the  drainage  from  several  quarters.  But  the  longest  slop^  on  the  sides 
of  this  basin  runs  up  west,  toward  the- center  of  the  continent  Here 
the  Danube  and  other  draining  stream's,  which  empty  into  the  Black 
Sea  and  thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  take  their  rise. 

On  the  shores  of  this  last,  \ye  have  the  drainage  to  the  south,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Ehone,  etc%  .  Europe  has  its  Atlantic  slope  al$o,  and 
there  the  rivers,  as  the  Tagus,  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  run  west  Thus 
we  see  that  the  geographical  features  of  Europe  leave  no  room  for  a 
hydrological  expression  like  that  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi, 
with  their  valleys, 

In  the  interior  ojf  Asia  there  is  a  grand  continental  basin  85^.  of  lon- 
gitude in  length.  It  is.  spread  out  over  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and 
extends  from  the  borders  of  EurppeAo  the  eastern' districts  of  China. 
It  embraces  a  region  of  country  more  than  four  millions  of  square  geo- 
graphical miles  in  extent,  which  has  no  oce^in  drainage.  In  the  midst 
of  the  old  world,  it  is  surrounded  by  steppes  and  mountain  ranges  which 
shut  it  out  from  the  world  of  waters  beyond.  It  gives  rise  to  many 
large  rivers,  as  the  Volga  and  the  Oural;  but  they  empty  into  the  Cas- 
pian, and  other  contineqtal  seas,  which  have  no  visible  outlet-  or  com« 
munication  with  the  ocean.  For  all  the  great  purposes  of  commerce, 
this  immense  and  fertile  basin  is  as  blank  as  the  desert  of  Zahara.  Of 
course,  then,  the  rivers  above  this  basin*  must  run  north  into  tho.  frozen 
ocean,  which  also  is  a  blank  as  white  as  •  snow,  jn  the  book  where  com- 
merce records  her  statistics.  They  embrace  nearly  four  millions  of  geo- 
graphical square  miles. 

On  the  south  sicje  of  this  inland  basin,  the  inclination  of  the  continental 
level,  is  toward  the  China  seas  and  Indian  ocean.  Here,  th^-n,  we 
must  look  for  those  river  basins,  and  the  origin  of  those  streams,  which 
give  rise  to  the  commerce  ef  the  East  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find 
the  tetMuino^  valleys  drained  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Yaiigise  Kiang — all  of  which  descend  from  fruitful  plains,  and  all,  ex- 
cept thu  last,  are  open  to  trade  and  traffic  with  *' Outside  Barbarians." 

The  distance  from  the   Bay  of-  Bengal  and  Arabian  sea,  to  the 
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southern  edge  of  this  great  inland  basin,  yaries  fronA3^  to  10  degrees  of 
latitude,  consequently  the  climates,  through  which  the  rivers  of  India 
flow,  are  limited  to  10  degrees  of  latitude;  the  produce  that  comes  down 
these  streams,  for  market,  has  no  greater  range  of  climate  than  that 
which  is  due  a  north  and  south  line  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Neither  can  the  rivers  themselves  be  very  long,  nor  their  ba- 
sins very  broad,  nor  their  volume  of  waters  very  great  Their  valleys 
may  vie,  in  fertility,  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  but 
as  for  diversity  of  climate,  variety  of  productions  and  navigable  capac- 
ity of  water  courses,  there  is  no  comparison. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  comparison  as  to  extent  of  river  basins  of 
the  old.  world  with  those  under  consideration  in  the  new. 

According  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  age— -Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  Physical  Atlas— the  river  basins  in  the  old  world  con- 
tain, in  geographical  square  miles,  stated  in  round  numbers  as  follows, 
viz: 

Of  Meditemuiean  Europe, 1,160,000  square  miles. 

Nfle, : 590,000      " 

Euphrates, 196,000 

Indus, 312,000 

Oanges, 433,000 

Irrawady, 331 ,000 

Othen  of  India, 173,000 

Those  of  Western  Europe,  as  Rhine,  etc., IdOfiOO 
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Total  MedtteRanean,  India  and  Western  Europe,  3,854,000 
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Basin  of  Missiasippi  river, 989,000  square  miles. 

Basins  in  Florida  and  Texas  (estimated), 599,000      " 

"      Mexico  and  Central  America  (estimated), 300,000      "        " 

•#      Amasooi • • •••   •••   •!  796 000      "        "• 

"      Orinoco  Vmd  ah' othen  or6ar9Jbe^^  '700^000     '< 


«< 


Total  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea, 4,998,000     "       " 

Total  Mediterranean,  India  and  Western  Europe,  ZJSUfiOO     " 

Difierence— call  it  nothing,  though  it  measures  an  area  containingnterly 
balf  a  million  of  square  miles. 

From  this  statement,  we  are  led  to  the  very  remarkable  conclusion— 
and  it  is  an  impoitant  phjrsicoHsommercial  fact — that  the  area  of  all  the 
valleys  which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  which  empur  into 
the  Atlantic,  of  all  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the  rivers  ot  Asia 
which  emp^  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  of  all  the  valleys  that  are 
drained  by  tne  rivers  of  Africa  and  Europe  which  empty  into  the  M^- 
ilerranean.  does  not  cover  an  extent  of  territory  as  great  as  that  included 
in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  American  rivers  alone,  which  discharge 
themselves  mto  our  central  sea.  Never  was  there  such  a  concentration 
ujion  any  sea,  of  oommerdal  resources.  Never  was  there  a  sea  known 
with  such  a  back  country  tributary  to  it 

The  produce  which  comes  down  Uie  rivers  of  Europe,  has,  when  it 

e  IneladiDg  the  basin  oC  Psnu 
86  voi-L 
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arrives  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  transported  15  or  20,000 
miles,  to  be  exchanged  for  that  which  comes  from  the  river  basins  of 
India.  From  the  mouth  of  the  European  rivers  discharging  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  run 
into  the  Indian  ocean,  often  occupies  200  days ;  consequently,  it  re- 
quires a  ship  more  than  a  year  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  from  the  river 
basins  of  Europe,  go  with  it  to  India,  exchange  it,  and  return  with  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  place  whence  she  started — ^so  great  the  distance 
and  so  long  the  period  of  time  which  separate  these  two  fountains  of 
commerce. 

One  ship,  therefore,  trading  between  the  American  system  of  river 
basins,  may  fetch  and  carry,  exchange  and  bring  back,  in  the  course  of 
one  year,  as  many  cargoes  as  ten  ships  can,  in  the  same  time,  convey 
between  the  remote  basins  of  the  system  in  the  old  world. 

The  products  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  when  they  arrive  at  the 
Balize,  may,  in  20  or  30  days,  be  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazon.  Thus,  in  our  favored  position  here  in  the  new  world,  we 
have,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  days'  sail,  an  extent  of  fruitful  basins 
for  commercial  intercourse,  which  thev  of  the  old  world  have  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  and  to  sail  the  world  around  to  reach. 

On  this  continent,  nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  bounties.  Here, 
upon  this  central  sea,  she  has,  with  a  lavish  hand,  grouped  and  arranged 
in  juxtaposition,  all  those  physical  circumstances  which  make  nations 
truly  great.  Here  she  has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  commerce,  the 
most  magnificent  the  world  ever  saw.  Here  she  has  brought  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  days,  the  mouths  of  her  two  greatest  rivers.  Here 
she  has  placed,  in  close  proximity,  the  natural  outlets  of  her  grandest 
river  basins.  With  unheard  of  powers  of  production,  these  valley? 
range  through  all  the  producing  latitudes  of  the  earth.  They  embrace 
every  agricultural  climate  under  the  sun ;  they  are  capable  of  all  vari 
ety  of  productions  which  the  whole  world  besides  can  afford.  On  theii 
green  bosom  rests  the  throne  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  com* 
mercc,  loo,  in  time  to  come,  will  hold  its  court. 

The  Mississippi  comes  down  from  the  grain  producing  regions  of  the 
North,  bearing  vessels  deeply  laden  with  produce;  freighted  with  all 
varieties  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones  ;  they  convey  to  the  sea 
large  cargoes  of  merchandise,  gathered  from  the  products  of  the  field, 
the  forest  and  the  mine.  Hills  of  iron,  mountains  and  valleys  filled  with 
coal,  are  found  on  its  banks.  Its  waters  are  mingled,  in  the  Gulf,  with 
those  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoko,  which  run  between  the  tropics. 
From  their  basins  they  are  ready,  at  the  bidding  of  civilized  man,  to 
place  on  this  sea,  in  all  variety  and  abundance,  the  products  of  the  tor- 
rid zone.  Arrived  in  the  Guff  with  these  goods,  the  mariner  then  finds 
a  river  in  the  sea  to  speed  him  on  with  its  4voring  currents  to  prosper- 
ous voyages.  Through  the  Gulf  stream,  the  productions  of  this  grand 
system  of  river  basins  will  be  distributed  over  the  world,  passing  by  and 
enriching  as  they  go,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  all 
the  Atlantic  slope,  and  all  the  Pacific  slope,  too,  of  the  United  States. 

From  50°  north  to  20^  south,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  take 
their  rise.  A  straight  line  from  the  head  waters  of  one  to  those  of  the 
other,  measures  a  quadrant  of  the  globe.    They  afilbrd  outlets  to  all  the 
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producing  climates  of  the  earth.  Upon  this  Gulf  and  sea,  perpetual 
summer  reigns ;  and  upon  their  shores,  climate  is  piled  upon  climate, 
production  upon  production,  in  such  luxuriance  and  profusion  that  man, 
without  changing  his  latitude,  may,  in  one  day,  ascend  from  summer's 
heat  to  winter^s  cold,  gathering,  as  he  goes,  the  fruits  of  every  clime, 
the  staples  of  every  country. 

To  gather  such  things  in  the  old  world,  commerce  must  first  plume 
her  wings  and  sail  in  search  of  them  through  all  latitudes  and  climates, 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  furthest  south. 

In  the  small  compass  of  the  West  India  sea,  are  crowded  together 
the  natural  outlets  of  tho  ocean,  from  mountains,  plains  and  valleys,  that 
embrace  every  variety  of  production,  every  degree  of  latitude  and  cli- 
mate,  from  perpetual  winter  to  eternal  spring.  The  largest  water 
courses  of  Europe  and  India,  do  not  run  through  more  than  10°  or  15^ 
of  latitude.  The  greatest  variety  of  climate  possessed  by  the  river  ba- 
sins of  India,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Europe,  is  included  be- 
tween 10°  and  55°  of  north  latitude.  Only  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude 
there  against  70*^  here.  There  they  are  all  in  the  same  hemisphere, 
and  when  it  is  seed  time  in  one  basin,  it  is  seed  time  in  all;  and 
short  harvests  there  produce  famine.  Here,  in  the  American  system, 
we  include  both  hemispheres — and  therefore,  when  it  is  seed  time  in  one 
basin,  it  is  harvest  in  the  other. 

With  this  blessed  alternation  of  seasons,  so  near  at  hand,  and  so  con- 
venient to  our  great  seaport  towns,  and  avenues  of  trade,  famine  on 
these  shores  is  impossible.  With  this  American  sea  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  lap  of  both,  nature  has  endowed  it  with  com- 
mercial resources  and  privileges  of  infinite  variety.  Here  come  to- 
gether and  unite  in  one,  the  natural  highways  to  the  ocean,  from  moun- 
tains, plains  and  valleys  teeming  with  treasures  from  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms — nature's  most  princely  gifts  to 
man. 

Were  it  given  to  us  of  this  day,  to  look  down  through  future  genera- 
tions, and  to  see  the  time  when  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  Amazon  shall  be  reclaimed  and  peopled  and  cuhivated  up 
to  their  capacities  of  production,  we  should  behold  in  this  system  of  riv- 
er basins,  and  upon  this  central  sea  of.  ours,  a  picture  such  as  no  limner 
can  draw,  no  fancy  can  sketch.  All  the  elements  of  human  greatness 
which  river,  land  and  sea  can  afibrd,  are  here  crowded  together.  For 
their  full  development,  easy  access  to  the  Pacific  is  necessary. 

The  course  of  a  river  exercises  important  bearings  upon  commerce. 
A  river  that  runs  east  or  west,  has  no  diversity  of  climate,  its  basin  is 
between  two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  production 
from  source  to  mouth,  except  such  as  is  due  to  elevation.  The  husband- 
man who  inhabits  the  banks  of  such  a  stream,  when  he  descends  it  with 
his  surplus  produce  for  exchange  or  barter,  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  its 
mouth,  that  he  has  but  come  to  New  Castle  with  coals  only.  He  is 
there  ofiered  duplicates  in  exchange  for  what  he  has  brought  to  sell ; 
all  sellers  and  no  buyers  never  can  make  commerce  brisk.  Such  a 
river  may  have  a  staple,  it  may  be  corn,  it  may  be  oil,  but  whatever  it 
be,  it  is  all  they  who  dwell  in  its  valley  have  to  sell,  and  whatever  they 
buy  they  buy  with  that  staple.    The  commerce  of  such  a  basin  there* 
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fore  must  be  with  other  latitudes,  with  other  climates  and  with  regions 
which  afford  variety. 

On  the  contrary,  one  who  descends  a  river  that  runs  north  and  south, 
finds  his  climate  changing  day  by  da5r ;  at  eTeiy  turn  new  plants  and 
strange  animals  meet  his  eye.  He  brings  with  him  from  its  head-wa- 
ters the  furs,  the  cereal  grains,  and  a  variety  of  articles — productions  of 
the  north — to  exchange  for  the  coffee  and  sugar  and  the  sweets  of  the 
south,  which  are  gathered  on  its  banks  below. 

It  is  the  business  of  commerce  to  minister  to  the  fancies  as  well  as 
the  necessities  of  man;  she  therefore  delights  in  variety  of  climate  and 
assortments  of  merchandise.  It  is  owing  to  the  diversity  of  climate  and 
production  affi>rded  by  the  States  of  this  Union^  and  to  the  &cilities  of 
intercourse  with  them,  that  the  trade  of  a  single  State,  as  Massachusetts, 
with  the  rest,  exceeds  in  value  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole 
country  with  all  the  world  besides.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  abound 
in  secrets  of  high  import  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  an  easy  communi- 
cation from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  is  the  key  to  some  of  them. 

The  products  of  seventy  degrees  of  latitude  are  to  be  found  in  the  river 
basins  drained  by  this  central  sea.  All  nations  want  of  them ;  but  the  600 
millions  of  people  who  live  on  the  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific 
ocean,  are  excluded  from  them.  They  are  barred  out  from  this  great 
CoTttu  Copia  of  the  world,  by  a  strip  of  land  but  a  span  in  breadth. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  distance  in  each  case  is  less  than  two  thou- 
sand miles.  Shall  this  barrier  forever  remain  in  our  way  to  the  markets 
and  the  wants  of  six  hundred  millions  of  people?  Let  those  who  study 
the  sources,  and  understand  the  elements,  of  true  national  greatness,  pon- 
der this  question,  while  we  consider  the  effects  which  the  course  of  a 
river  has  upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  its  basin. 

The  most  superficial  observer  remarks  the  effect  which  the  course  of 
a  river  has  upon  the  fiora  and  fauna  that  inhabit  its  banks ;  as  the  trav- 
eler ascends  an  east  or  west  stream,  he  finds  all  the  way  up  the  same  fish, 
the  same  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles.  There  is  as  little  variety  among  those 
as  there  is  among  the  plants  and  herbage  upon  which  they  feed.  But 
along  rivers  whose  beds  lie  north  and  south,  be  sees,  as  he  descends  from 
source  to  mouth,  entire  changes  in  the  families,  species  and  genera,  bodi 
of  plants  and  of  animals. 

Can  it  be  so,  that  climate  which,  with  its  multitudinous  influences,  so 
strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  upon  its 
beasts,  birds  and  fishes — upon  the  whole  face  of  organic  nature— ehould 
produce  no  effect^  either  upon  the  outer  or  the  inner  roan?  His  habits 
depend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  climate  and  soil,  and  these  upon  lat- 
itude; they  operate  upon  his  organization,  and  aflect  his  appearance; 
else,  whence  the  difference  between  the  Caucassian  and  the  Ethiopian? 
the  Esquimaux  of  the  north,  and  the  Aztec  of  the  south  ? 

The  frigid  zone  is  a  niggard,  yielding  scanty  returns  to  labor ;  there, 
man  is  a  beggar,  and  from  the  cradle  to  Uie  grave,  be  has  a  hard  struggle 
to  snatch  from  the  land  and  water  the  bare  means  of  animal  subsistence. 
He  has  no  time  for  moral  developments;  his  severe  climate,  with  its  con- 
sequently barren  soil  and  stunted  vegetation,  taxes  all  his  energies  to 
make  provision  for  the  night  of  bis  long  and  dreary  winter.    It  AmM 
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not  be  forgotten  that  man,  in  the  climate  of  severe  cold,  requires  more 
food  for  sostenance  than  he  does  in  the  temperate  regions ;  wrhile,  on 
the  other  hand,  natare  is  much  less  generous  m  her  sources  of  supply. 
These  are  based  on  the  vegetation,  which  goes  on  decreasing  in  perfec- 
tion and  development  from  the  equator — where  its  energies  are  most 
active — to  the  poles,  where  they  are  most  torpid.  The  torrid  zone  is 
most  fiivorable  for  the  development  of  vegetable  as  well  as  for  purely  an- 
imal lifa  But  for  man,  in  tne  true  nobleness  of  his  being,  the  temper- 
ate zone  is  the  place.  Here  he  is  neither  pinched  with  hunger,  nor 
starved  with  cold,  as  in  the  frigid,  nor  surfeited  to  plethora,  as  in  the  torrid 
zone.  Extremes  are  closely  allied,  the  abundance  of  one  and  the  scarci- 
ty of  the  other  of  the  zones,  each  tends  rather  to  the  development  of  the 
animal  passions  than  of  the  moral  attributes.  The  temperate  zone  is  the 
happy  middle  for  these.  Here  nature  is  not  the  severe  task-master  of 
the  polar  regions,  nor  the  prodigal  host  of  the  tropics.  She  lures  man  to 
labor,  and  in  the  wholesome  necessities  of  labor,  he  finds  exercise  and  in- 
centive to  the  intellectual  being.  Here  he  is  surrounded  with  all  the 
physical  conditions  most  &vorable  to  progress  and  improvement  Within 
the  tropics  he  is  enervated  by  the  climate.  Natare  does  not  impose  the 
necessity  of  severe  toil  there,  but  invites  to  luxury  and  repose ;  and  in 
so  doing,  stimulates  and  excites  the  animal  propensities  at  the  expense  of 
moral  advancement 

The  facts  are  curious  and  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Not  only  the  tem- 
perate zones,  but  certain  places  in  them,  seem  to  be  best  adapted  as  the 
nurseries  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  therefore  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  faculties,  attributes  and  qualities,  which  distinguish  and  en- 
noble the  haman  race  most  of  all. 

These  favored  spots  are  secluded  places ;  they  have  been,  for  the  moat 
part,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  separated  from  the  world  be^^nd  by 
barriers  difficult  to  pass.  They  are  inland  basins,  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  which  are,  that  ihey  have  no  ocean  drainage ;  their  streams 
all  empty  into  closed  seas  or  lakes  which  have  no  visible  connection  with 
the  great  salt  seas  that  cover  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface. 

When  man  was  created  in  Gbd's  own  image,  he  was  placed  in  the 
garden  spot  of  the  earth,  near  one  of  these  basins,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  that  crosses  parallels  of  latitude  and  runs  through  varieties  of  cli- 
mate. Here  he  waxed  strong  and  became  wicked,  and  caused  Qoi  to 
repent  of  the  work  of  creation.  Then  the  condition  of  things  was 
clumged :  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  sake,  and,  after  the  flood,  the 
ark  was  landed  within  an  inland  basin,  which  has  since  had  no  connec- 
tion by  water  with  the  ocean. 

The  promised  land  of  the  Israelites  is  another  inland  basin.  It  is  so 
good  that,  as  a  special  mark  of  Divine  favor,  Moses  was  permitted  to  look 
down  upon  it  and  die.  It  is  drained  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams 
which  are  shut  out  from  the  ocean.     Here  Christianity  had  its  birth. 

For  the  want  of  natural  barrien  to  make  their  country  an  inland  ba- 
sin, and  to  exclude  them  from  liability  to  incursions  from  the  savage 
hordes  without,  the  Chinese  built  a  wall,  and  under  the  shelter  of  that 
they  attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  known  among  the  ancients. 
Intercourse  with  £e  world,  during  the  primitive  ages,  seems  to  have 
been  unfivorable  to  the  well-being  and  advancemeot  of  civilization. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  new  world  there  should  be  but  two  ii>- 
land  basins,  and  they  the  spots  where  the  aborigines  had  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  civilization.  When  compared  with  the  whole  conti- 
nent, the  area  which  these  basins  occupy  is  found  to  be  quite  inconsider- 
able as  to  size.  Grants  of  land  of  larger  extent,  on  the  continent,  have 
been  made  to  single  individuals.  The  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico,each  dwelt  in  inland  basins.  The  basin  of  the  sealed  lake  Titi- 
caca  is  the  only  inland  basin  of  South  America ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  salt  basin,  the  basin  of  Mexico  is  the  only  one  in  North 
America  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Ekich  of  these  ba- 
sins is  partly  within  the  tropics,  but  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
tea  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  climate,  the  flora  and  the  fauna,  with  all 
the  advantages  and  conditions  of  the  temperate  zones.  More  striking 
examples  as  to  the  effect  of  geographical  conditions  upon  the  character 
of  man  could  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

But  civilization  has  now  attained  a  growth  which  no  longer  requires 
the  shelter  of  the  mountains  and  their  fastnesses  to  protect  it  from  the 
rude  shocks  of  savage  man  and  his  blighting  passions.  It  now  delights 
in  free  intercourse  among  nations,  and  flourishes  best  where  commerce 
is  most  active  and  institutions  are  most  liberal.  The  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  early  stages  is  that  of  a  tender  plant,  which,  while  young,  re- 
quires the  protection  and  shelter  of  the  hot-bed ;  but  which,  after  it  has 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  vigor,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air.  Since 
the  transplanting  of  civilization  from  its  secluded  valleys,  it  has  attained 
a  vigorous  growth  ;  under  its  shadow  liberty  finds  shelter,  man  safety, 
and  nations  freedom  of  intercourse.  Its  seeds  and  its  fruits  have  been 
borne  to  distant  lands  on  the  wings  of  commerce.  Its  branches  reach 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

There  is  this  further  analogy :  as  the  plant  which  has  been  nurtured 
in  the  green-house  acquires  the  power  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  open  field,  the  conditions  of  the  nursery  becomes  less  and  less  adapt- 
ed to  its  habits  and  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  after  having  acquired  in  the  grove  the  magnitude  and  habits 
of  the  forest  tree,  flourish  in  the  green-house  again.  It  will  pine  away 
there  and  die,  or  at  least  it  will  cease  to  thrive.  So  with  the  nK)ral  and  the 
intellectual  culture  of  man.  These  inland  basins  seem  to  have  been  not 
only  most  favorable  to  its  early  development,  but,  after  civilization  ac- 
quired the  strength  to  advance  beyond  its  green-house  in  the  mountains, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  organs  and  powers,  for  the  unfolding  and 
growth  of  which  the  conditions  of  secluded  valleys  were  altogether  un- 
favorable. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  river  basin  of  the  Jordan  have  fallen 
back  into  a  semi-barbarous  state.  Neither  can  the  basin  of  Mexico  nor 
the  shores  of  the  Peruvian  lake,  any  longer  be  considered  as  the  seat  of 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization  in  the  new  world. 

Considering  the  small  area  of  these  inland  basins  in  comparison  with 
the  extent  of  the  whole  earth,  it  cannot  be  that  chance  should  have  made 
them  the  nurseries  of  civilization.  Effects  here,  as  elsewhere,  must  have 
their  causes ;  mere  coincidences  would  be  miraculous.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, and  profitable  too,  to  trace  out  those  physical  conditions,  cosmi- 
cat  arrangements  and  terrestrial  adaptations  peculiar  to  those  places,  and 
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which  must  have  been  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  those 
traits  and  attributes  of  man  which,  when  fully  matured,  are  destined, 
perhaps,  to  make  him  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  of  heaven. 

"As  the  external  face  of  continents,"  says  Humboldt,  "  in  the  varied 
and  deeply  indented  outline  of  their  coasts,  exercises  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  climate,  trade  and  the  progress  of  civilization^  so  also  in  the  in- 
terior, its  variations  of  form  in  the  vertical  direction,  by  mountains,  hills 
and  valleys  and  elevated  plains,  have  consequences  no  less  important 
Whatever  causes  diversity  of  form  or  feature  on  the  surface  of  our  plan- 
et— mountains,  great  lakes,  grassy  steppes,  and  even  deserts  surrounded 
by  a  coast-line  margin  of  forest — impresses  some  peculiar  mark  or  char- 
acter on  the  social  state  of  its  inhabitants." 

Oar  lofty  mountain  chains  and  majestic  water  courses  have  served,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  ffreat  philosopher,  to  furnish  a  more  beautiful  and 
rich  variety  of  individual  forms,  and  to  rescue  the  face  of  the  continent 
from  that  dreary  uniformity  which  tends  so  much  to  impoverish  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Had  the  Missouri  river,  after  taking  its  rise  under  the  Rocky  moun^- 
tains  and  uniting  with  the  Mississippi,  held  its  course  eastward  until 
their  waters  were  emptied  in  Long  Island  Sound,  how  diflerent  would 
have  been  the  present  condition  of  these  United  States;  had  the  drainage 
of  the  country  been  in  this  direction,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
as  a  stagnant  pool,  and  we  should  have  been  as  indifforentto  New  Orleans 
and  the  purchase  of  Liouisiana,  as  we  now  are  to  Merida  and  Yucatan. 
Because  the  Mississippi  river  runs  from  the  north  to  south,  it  is  one 
among  the  strongest  of  the  bonds  which  hold  this  union  of  States  together. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States  lie  wholly  within  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Their  basins  are  spread  out  under  climates  which  call  for 
the  highest  energies  of  man.  Dwelling  in  such  regions,  he  is  constrain- 
ed to  be  diligent;  to  labor ;  to  be  prudent;  to  gather  into  barns ^  to  study 
the  great  book  of  nature ;  to  observe  her  laws ;  and  whilst  it  is  summer 
to  take  thought  for  winter. 

The  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics  presents  no  such  alternatives. 
On  the  same  tree  may  be  seen  the  bud,  the  flower  and  the  ripe  fruits 
Here,  therefore,  nature  ureses  no  such  necessities,  imposes  no  such  tasks, 
and  savage  man  is  as  careless  of  the  morrow  as  are  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
The  people  of  the  two  climates  arc  therefore  diflerent  Frequent  inter- 
course between  ihem  will  improve  the  character  of  each,  and  the  most 
ready  channels  for  such  communication  are  afibrded  by  the  rivers  that 
run  north  or  south.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nile,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  all  the  rivers  of  Africa  is  east  or  west,  and  not  one  of  their  valleys, 
except  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  has  ever  been  the  abode  of  civilized  man. 

Civilized  society  cannot  be  stationary.  Vacuity  is  not  more  abhorrent 
to  nature,  than  is  a  state  of  rest,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world. 
The  materials  of  the  latter  she  has  divided  into  ponderables  and  impon- 
derables, and  invested  them  with  antagonistic  principles.  By  the  action 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity  upon  ponderable  matter,  "the  morning  stars 
were  first  made  to  sing  together,"  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure,  the 
waves  lift  up  their  voices,  and  the  round  world  is  made  to  rejoice. 

She  has  aivided  the  former  into  animal  and  spiritual,  and  they  are  an- 
tagonistics;  the  one  elevating^  the  other  depressing  man  in  the  acpl''  '^ 
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II  is  remarUable  that  in  the  new  world  there  should  beo 
land  basins,  and  they  the  gptrta  where  the  aborigines  had  attained 
highest  degree  of  civil  izalion.     When  compared  with  the  whole/ 
nenl,  the  area  which  these  basins  oceiipy  is  found  lo  be  quite  inoi!  ■  ^ 
able  as  to  size.     Grants  of  land  of  larger  extenl,  on  iho  coMiof 
been  made  lo  single  individuals.     The  Inens  of  Peru  and  the 
Mexico,  each  dwelt  in  inland  basins.     The  bn*in  of  the  sealet"       *. 
toca  is  the  only  inland  basinofSomh  America;  and,  with  tl 
of  the  great  salt  basin,  ihe  basin  of  Mexico  is  the  only  i  ' 

America  from  which  there  i!  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,     Ea-  j 

sins  is  partly  within  the  tropics,  but  iheir  elevation  above 
aea  is  such  as  to  give  them  the  climate,  the  flora  and  the    i 
the  advantages  and  conditions  of  tSe  temperate  zofMS. 
examples  as  lo  the  effect  of  geographical  conditions  r 
of  man  could  scarcely  be  mcnlioned. 

But  civilization  has  now  attained  a  growth  which  'n,»B  to  wl 
the  shcllcr  of  the  moantains  and  their  ^islnesges  i  -ale,  will  no' 
rude  shocks  of  savage  man  and  his  blighting  passi  jf  &«  institul 
in  free  intercourse  among  nations,  and  flourishes  .mperate  zone. 
is  most  active  and  instiditioiis  are  mosi  liberal.  ,  jf  winds  and  cui 
tion  in  its  early  rtages  is  that  of  a  tender  plant  ,  rWo  it,  and  of  tho 
quires  the  protection  and  shelter  of  the  hul-b'  ^'i  and  on  accou 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  vigor,  thrives  b-  ^ other  geogtaphiea 
the  transplanting  of  civilization  from  its  sec  .  *tier  m  history  or 
a  vigorous  gron-th  ;  under  its  shadow  lib'  .*cairy.  Ourraoonia 
and  nations  freedom  of  intercourse.  IL'  .^  our  valleys  are  bro 
borne  to  distant  lands  on  ihe  w'mr-s  nf  ■  ..jtc more  diversified  I 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  gin!' 


There  is  this  further  an; 
in  ihe  green-houae  acquifi 
the  open  field,  the  conaitior 
ed  lo  its  habits  and  the  pn 
therefore,  after  having  acqi 
of  the  forest  tree,  flourish  ii 
ihereand  die,  oral  lensiiiw 
inicllectual  culture  of  man. 
only  most  favorable  lo  lis 
quired  the  strength  lo  nJv;iri 
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Cmerce,  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  moaths  of  the  Hud- 
Vmazoti,  are  all  witbiti  two  thousand  miles,  ten  day's  sail. 
It  is  a  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  markets  of  six  hun- 
a  of  people— three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
F)t  down,  therefore,  and  this  country  is  placed  midway  between 
pQ  and  Asia ;  this  sea  becomes  the  center  of  the  world  and  the  fo- 
if  tha  world's  commerce.    This  is  a  highway  that  wilt  give  vent  tQ 
nerce,  scope  to  energy,  and  range  to  enterprise,  which,  in  a  few 
rj**r8  hence,  will  make  gay  with  steam  and  canvas,  parts  of  the  ocean 
^At  are  now  unfrequented  and  almost  unknown.    Ola  channels  of  trade 
**ill  be  broken  up  and  new  ones  opened.    We  desire  to  see  onr  own 
Countiy  the  standard-bearoi  in  this  great^work. 


ABT.  VI.— THS  EAILWAY  BT8TEM  OF  OBSAT  BBJTAIN. 

VKAFFIO  of  BBITUB  EAILWATB;    COST  OF  CONVTBnCTION  AS  COMPAKED 

With  othkb  natiohhi  SAiLBOAna  on  tks  continent  or  zunOFEi 

KAIUOAD  TAXATION  I  SPEED)  ACCIDENTS. 

Ode  readers  will  now  be  anxious  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tha  traffic  possessed  by  these  railways,  and  the  pecuniary  retnins  which 
It  has  yielded.* 

^mn.  No.arFuMm«n.  tm-pu  tnm  Pmii  ^a^ 

1643, 83,466,896  £3,110,957 

1644, S7J63,603  3,439JB4 

1S4S 33,T91,SU  3,916,341 

1646, 4e,T9S,Se3  4,T!B,9I6 

1847 51,353,163  5,149,009 

1848 57,965,070  5,7:a),38» 

•  From  theN<»tk  British  Beview  for  Aopist,  1S49. 
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being.  When  hia  course  ceases  to  be  upward  and  onward^  the  spirit 
yields  to  the  animal,  irirtue  gites  way  to  Yice,  the  force  of  evil  prefail% 
and  the  course  of  men  in  their  social  state  is  no  longer  onward  and  up* 
ward,  but  backward  and  downward.  The  sphere  that  kgs  behind  in  its 
course  is  hurled  from  its  orbiL  History  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
when  nations  cease  to  rise,  they  begin  to  fall.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
her  agents  |  they  cannot  act  and  be  stills  action  implies  motion ;  nature 
herself  is  all  life  and  motion-^he  knows  no  rest,  brooks  no  pause,  either 
for  her  moral  or  her  physical  agents.  Wise  men  say  that  she  has  at- 
tached a  curse  to  standing  still  This  is  German  philosophy;  but  the 
idea  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true.  We  want  the  stimulants  to  energy, 
the  incentives  to  enterprise,  which  a  highway  across  the  Isthmus  is  to 
give,  to  urge  us  on  to  the  high  destinies  that  await  us.  The  energies 
of  the  country  are  great ;  they  require  some  such  highway  to  the  Pacific 
to  give  them  scope  and  play. 

It  is  for  time,  and  time  aione,  to  decide  the  question,  as  to  whether  the 
highest  degree  attainable  by  man  in  the  social  scale,  will  not  first  be 
reached  by  those  people  who,  with  the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  live 
on  rivers  that  run  north  or  south  through  the  temperate  zone. 

On  account  of  this  central  sea  and  its  system  of  winds  and  currents;  on 
account  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  and  of  the  direction 
of  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the  continent ;  and  on  account  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  river  basins,  and  other  geographical  featnrei 
with  us,  the  old  world  affords  no  parallel,  either  in  history  or  example, 
by  which  (o  Judge  of  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Our  mountain  ranges 
are  longer,  our  rivers  are  more  majestic,  our  valleys  are  broader,  our 
climates  are  more  varied,  our  productions  are  more  diversified  here,  than 
they  are  there. 

The  wheat  harvest  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  commences  in  June,  and 
in  the  upper  country  Christmas  is  at  hand  before  the  com  crop  is  all 
gathered  in.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  valley  of  this  majestic  water-course, 
a  continued  succession  of  harvests  during  more  than  half  the  year.  In 
the  other  hemisphere  the  seasons  are  reversed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
southern  tributaries  to  our  central  sea,  reapers  are  in  the  field  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  sea  which  is  the  natural  outlet  to  market  of  the 
fruits  of  regions  where  seasons  are  reversed,  and  the  harvest  is  perennkl, 
is  no  where  else  to  be  found. 

Such  advantages,  both  moral  and  physical,  such  means  of  power, 
wealth  and  greatness,  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  no  nation  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  already  more  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, a  greater  length  of  railroad  and  canal,  buihand  building,  and 
of  river  courses  open  to  navigation,  more  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  of 
true  greatness,  than  all  the  world  besides. 

In  these  facts  we  see  the  effect  of  geographical  features,  as  well  as  of 
free  institutions. 

As  a  general  rule,  our  railroads  and  rivers  are  at  right-angles  in  their 
courses.  In  the  New  £ngland  States,  where  the  rivers  run  south,  the 
railroads  run  east  and  west ;  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where 
the  water-courses  run  eastwardly,  the  railroads  take  a  more  northwardly 
direction.  Rivers  run  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Railroads  run 
across  the  mountains ;  they  go  from  valley  to  valley. 
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hi  calealntiogthe  sources  of  national  wealth,  proeperity  and  greatness 
which  are  contained,  for  this  country,  in  river  basins,  central  seas,  moun- 
tain ranees,  water-courses  and  geographical  features,  the  lights  of  histo- 
ry ure  of  no  avail.  The  canvas  is  prepared  and  the  easel  ready,  but 
colors  that  are  bright  enough  for  the  picture  cannot  be  found.  The  ex- 
ceeding great  resources  of  our  Mediterranean  beggar  description. 

We  know  that  other  places,  with  the  elements  of  commerce  in  fiur  more 
scanty  proportions,  with  facilities  less  abundant  and  obstacles  fieur  greater, 
have  grown  opulent  and  obtained  renown  in  the  world :  while  one  calls 
to  mind  the  history  of  such  places,  he  feels  that  here  is  room  and  scope 
enoogh  for  individual  wealth  far  more  dazzling,  for  national  greatness 
fiur  more  imposing,  and  a  renown  far  more  glonous. 

From  all  this,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proachiog)  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc 
must  join  hands  across  the  Isthmus.  We  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
sea  in  the  world  which  is  possessed  of  such  importance  as  this  southern 
sea  of  ours ;  that  with  its  succession  of  harvests  there  is,  from  some  one 
or  other  of  its  river  basins,  a  crop  always  on  the  way  to  market  ;*that  it 
has  for  back  country  a  continent  at  the  north  and  another  at  the  south, 
and  a  world  both  to  the  east  and  the  west;  we  have  shown  how  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  two  first,  and  convenient  to  them  alL  The  three  great 
outlets  of  commerce,  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  mouths  of  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Amazon,  are  all  within  two  thousand  miles,  ten  day's  sail, 
of  Darien.  It  is  a  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  markets  of  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  people — ^three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 
Break  it  down,  therefore,  and  this  country  is  placed  midway  between 
Europe  and  Am ;  this  sea  becomes  the  center  of  the  world  and  the  fo- 
cus of  the  world's  commerce.  This  is  a  highway  that  will  give  ventt<^ 
commerce,  scope  to  energy,  and  range  to  enterprise,  which,  in  a  few 
years  hence,  will  make  gay  with  steam  and  canvas,  parts  of  the  ocean 
that  are  now  unfrequented  and  almost  unknown.  Old  channek  of  trade 
will  be  broken  up  and  new  ones  opened.  We  desire  to  see  our  own 
country  the  standard-bearer  in  this  great^work. 


ART.  VI.— THE  RAILWAY  8TSTEM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

tBAPlriO  OF  BB1TI8H  RAILWAT8;  COST  OP  OONBTRtJCnOlf  AB  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHER  NATIONS ;  RAILROADS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE ; 
RAILROAD  TAXATION;  SPEED |  ACCIDENTS. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  anxious  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  traffic  possessed  by  these  railways^  and  the  pecuniary  returns  which 
it  has  yielded.* 

TMTg.  No;  of  PaMenf era.  Rec*pCi  Uroa  P«Miif#% 

1843, 93,466,896  je3,110;BS7 

1844, 97,763,603  3,439,394 

1845, 33,791,253  3,976,341 

1846, 48,796,983  4,735,916 

1847, 51,359,163  5,149,009 

1848, 57,965,070  SJJOJSSSk 


•  From  theKoith  Britidi  Review  for  August,  1849. 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  though  the  number  of  miles  of  railway 
opened  in  1848  was  more  than  double  of  that  opened  in  1843^  and  though 
the  number  of  passengers  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  yet 
the  receipts  were  not  nearly  double,  being  only  as  57  to  31,  a  result 
which  must  have  arisen  either  from  the  passengers  having  traveled  a 
shorter  distance,  or  from  their  having  traveled  in  carriages  of  a  lower 
class — results  arising^  doubtless,  from  the  state  of  the  country. 

In  the  table  of  the  goods  traffic  the  result  is  widely  different: 

1*ot4l  receipts  from 

Years.                                                            Receipts  from  Goods.  Ctoods  and  Passenftrs. 

1843, £1,424,932  £4,535489 

1844, 1,635,380  5,074,674 

1845, 2,233,373  6,208,719 

1846, 2,846.353  7,565,569 

1847, 7,362,884  8,510,886 

1848, 4,213^69  9,933,551 

This  table  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  proves  that  while  the  railway 
lines  have  been  little  more  than  doubled,  or  have  been  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  18.6  to  38.7,  the  receipts  from  gopds  have  been  increased  three  timts^ 
in  the  ratio  of  14  to  42 ;  so  that  the  total  receipts  have  increased  at  a  great- 
er ratio  than  the  number  of  miles,  viz.,  as  45  to  99. 

In  order  to  learn  what  classes  of  society  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  railway  system,  and  in  what  proportion,  we  shall  take  the  year  from 
30th  June,  1847,  to  30th  June,  1848,  the  number  of  miles  that  were 
open  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  being  3,507,  and  the  number  opeo 
at  the  end  of  it,  4,357 : 

PaBsensers.  Receipts. 

]?iretclas8, 7,190.779  £1,792.533 

Second  class, 21,690,509  2,353,153 

Third  class, 15,241,529  661,038 

Parliamentary  class, 13,092,489  902,851 

Mixed, 749,763  11,807 


_M_ 


Total, 57,965,069  £5,721,382 

Receipts,  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels,  <bc. 4,213,179 

■  > 

Total  receipts  for  the  years  1847, 1848, £9,934,561 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  middle  classes  of  society  are  the  best 
contributors  to  railways.  The  number  of  that  class  who  travel  in  sec- 
ond class  carriages  being  three  times  greater  than  those  who  travel  in 
first  class  carriages,  and  the  receipts  from  that  class  being  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  18  to  24. 

The  same  returns  for  the  half  year  ending  December  31st,  1848,  give 
a  very  favorable  view  of  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  number  of 
miles  open  at  the  beginning  of  that  half  year  was  4,443,  and  the  number 
open  at  the  end  of  it,  5,079.     These  5,079  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Railways  in  England, 3918 

in  Scotland, 728 

in  Ireland, ; . . . .  261 


PaMenserd.  Receipts. 

First  class, 3,743,602  £1,003.516 

Second  class, 12,191,549  1,360,468 

Third  claas, 7^84,032  320,862 


€€ 
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Parliamentary  daas, 8,450,623  59t,071  . 

Mixed, 60,485  1,382 

Total, 31,630,291  £3,283,299 

Becdpts  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels,  Ac, 2,461 ,662 

Total  receipts  for  half  year  ending  Dec.  3l8t,  1848,. .  jB5,744,961 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table,  compared  with  the  preceding,  that  the 
second  class  passengers  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  others. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  miles  open,  during  the  half  year,  at 
4,756,  the  receipts  for  each  mile  would  average  £1,208.  On  the  follow- 
ing principal  lines  this  average  differs  greatly : 

On  the  London  and  Korth-westem,  it  is £8625 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,        "    1853 

Great  M'estem,                         "    1795 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,      "     « 1681 

"       South-eastern,                          "     1675 

"       London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast,  it  is 1 657 

"       Midland,                                               "    1385 

"       South-western,                                     "    1341 

"       Eastern  counties,                                  "    1298 

"       York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,           "    Il70 

"       Caledonian,                                           "     837 

"       York  and  North  Midland,  •'     723 

"       Eastern  Union,                                      "     700 

«<       Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland,  it  is 593 

Loi  their  latest  report  the  railway  commissioners  have  endeavored  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  the  construction  of  railways : 

"  The  returns,  which  will  enable  them  to  do  this  accurately,  are  being  receiv- 
ed by  Uiem,  and  will,  on  their  completion,  be  laid  before  Parliament  They 
believe,  however,  thattheezp^enditureiu  1848was  less  than  that  in  1847, but  nearly 
as  large  as  the  expenditure  in  1846;  that  at  the  end  of  1848,  rather  more  than 
£SMO,000,000  had  been  expended  on  railways ;  that  the  companies  retained  pow- 
er to  expend  upon  authorized  railways  £140,000,000,  and  that  the  extension  of 
time  which  has  been  granted  to  so  many  companies,  will  allow  this  expenditure 
to  be  distributed  over  five  or  six  years.  But  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  it 
appears  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  lines  not  now  in  progress,  will 
never  be  completed ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  atleastone-half  of  the  lines  which  are 
not  in  proji^r^  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  £50,000,000 
of  authorized  capital  will  not  be  required." — Aeportfor  1848,  Part  ii,p,  7. 

Before  concluding  our  general  notice  of  the  physical  and  commercial 
character  of  our  railway  system,  wo  inust  notice  the  comparative  ex- 
penses which  have  been  incurred  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries. 
lu  &vorable  situations,  English  railways,  with  their  double  lines  of  rails, 
have  been  constructed  for  £10,000  per  mile.  When  the  localities  have 
been  very  unfavorable,  they  have  cost  as  much  as  £50,000  per  mile. 
Between  these  two  expenses  we  have  all  varieties  of  expenditure  per 
mile.  Mr.  Lecount  has  computed  that  a  railway  eighty  miles  long, 
which  cost  £960,000,  or  £12,000  per  mile,  which  will  rarely  happen, 
would  require  the  following  traffic  per  day,  from  each  end,  to  pay  the 
annexed  dividends : 

PaaNncers 

DlTideod. 

)^  per  cent. 
1  " 

IK 


»ni  of  good! 
per  day. 

75 

1 . . . .   ur   ...... 

PaaNngers 
per  day. 
120 

100 

•  •  •  •  or  . . • • • 1 

160 

125 

)  •  •  •  •  or  ■ . . . . 

200 

900 , 

or 

890 

4g 
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Or,  taking  into  aoeount  a  traffic  compoaed  of  botk  pasMogerf  and 
goods,  the  calculatioo  woaU  stand  thus : 


35 

and  ,,.•,-. 

60 

50 

-,,,-,  and  •  t  •  f « •  i 

, 80 

est 

......  and  .  T  r  *  r  t 

100 

100 

and 

160 i...».. 

}i  per  «ait 
1  " 


t€ 


It  seldom  happens  that,  in  this  country,  a  mile  of  railway  can  be  exe- 
cuted at  so  low  a  rate  as  £12,000  per  mile. 

The  average  expense  of  £5,081  per  mile  for  American  roads,  eoh 
ployed  by  Mr.  Lecount,  agrees  ?ery  nearly  with  the  following  statemait 
mentioned  by  Mr.  French,  the  member  for  Roscommon  county,  in  the 
discussion  on  Irish  railways,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of 
July: 


Columbia  and  Philadelphia, £10,( 

Boaton  and  Worcester, 7,700 

Western, 7,300 

Ctemden  and  Amboy, 4400 

Utioa, , 3,600 

Richmond, 3,600 

Florida, 3,900 

Anbnm, 9^900 

Sooth  Oaiolina, • 9,600 

ATonge, £5,000 

In  Pmssiay  a  comprehensive  system  of  railways,  to  the  extent  of  3,200 
miles,  was  planned  by  the  Goyemment,  with  its  usual  wisdom  and  I3>- 
erality ;  but,  up  to  1846,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  only  were  com* 
pleted,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables— the  political  disturbances  in 
1848  and  1849  having  doubtless  preyqjited  the  execution  of  the  gen«nl 
plan: 

LngtiiorLlMiBllllti.  CM. 

Berlin  and  Anhalt, 93k  £796,873 

Berlin  and  Potsdam^ 16  910,000 

Beiiin  and  Stettin, 83  783,000 

Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  Oder, 4B\i  490,000 

Lower  SUeaian,  (  134  1;MW,000 

Upper  SUe8ian,«5  493^  630,000 

Brealan  and  SdiweidnitB, 37^  985,000 

Magdeburg  and  Leipaic, .*. 673^  615,000 

Magdeboig  and  Halberstadt, 353?  986455 

Dosaeldoif  and  Elberfeld, 16  304,170 

Cologne  and  Aiz-la-ChapeUa, 59  1,495,000 

Cologne  and  Bonn, l%%  131,000 

Total, Tosi  £7,017,136 

According  to  this  table,  the  average  cost  of  the  Prussian  lines  is  about 
£10,000  per  mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  cost  of  each  of  the  lines 
formed  in  Austria: 

L«i«thlnMilti.  Oort. 

Linz  Gmnnden  Bndweia 119  £  14St,iJ(00 

Emperor  Ferdinand's  line, 179  1,700/K)0 

•  Tha  OoTwmnent  have  gqaranteed3)^  pg  cmt  to  As  cwmpanMS 
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TiflmiAtoGlqgiiibr, 46  IflSOfiOO 

Olmnti  and  mffoe, 151  1,853,725 

MnxsQsohlag  ana  GMCf 57)^  notgiyen. 

Total, T^  £4,936^385 

These  lines  show  an  average  of  about  £1 1,300  per  mile. 

The  small  states  of  Germany  have  executed  the  fellowing  lines  of 
railway,  641  miles  in  length,  of  which  371  miles  belong  to  the  Qovem- 
ment: 

L««Ul  iB  MOM.  ChMC 

•Baden,t 97  ffl304,036 

•Bmnawiok  and  Hanover, 38  909,707 

•Bmnawick  and  OBoherleben, 43  910,000 

•Bmnawkk and Hanbnzg, ....  S7k[  197,500 

Hamburg  to  Berartorf, Ifhi  19i;i39 

Attona  to  Kiel, .". (MT  389,500 

UpsietoDnBden, 71)^  975,000 

«8aaR>n  Bavarian, 51  900,000 

Tannoa  BaUway, 98  991,601 

•Manich  to  Annborg, 37}^  350,000 

•Louis,  Southern  and  Nottih^n, 70  4,986,500 

Kurembuxg  and  Furth, 4  17,708 

Total, ^  £9,676,949 

The  average  cost  of  these  lines  will  be  about  £19,000  per  mile. 

After  these  details  regarding  foreign  railways^  our  readers  will  scarce- 
ly rive  credit  to  the  following  statement  legaramg  the  expense  per  mUe 
of  English  railways : 


Blaekwall  Raflw^, £989,980 

Oroydon, « 80,400 

Manchester  and  BmT, 70,000 

Manchester  and  Leeds, 64,588 

Manchester  and  BinninaluBii. 61,694 

Brighton, .777777777. 66,981 

Manchester  and  SheOeld, 56^16 

Eastern  Oounties, 46,355 

QreatWesteni, 46,870 

South  easteni, 44yil9 

North-westeni, 41,618 

Leaving  out  the  Blackwall  railway,  which  would  make  an  average 
of  the  ei^nse  of  the  preceding  lines  ridicnlouS|  the  average  expense  of 
the  remaming  ones  per  mile  is  £56,9 151  Some  idea  of  the  cause  of  ap- 
parently such  profligate  expenditure  may  be  firmed  from  die  following 


PsriiamentaiyeipenBSS  of  the  Blackwall  raSwiy, i614^14 

"               <«                 Eastern  Ckmntiea, 886 

"               •*                Manchester  and  BiimiadUBii,..  5490 

•«                Bii^iton, 4,806 

The  following  sums,  per  miloi  were  pud  for  land: 

PwHIle. 

MimeheBter  and  BiniifaMJiam« •  i616,98l 

Eastern  Oonnties, T..... 15,881 

Brighton, 10405 

Avenge  per  mOe^ » 14gD83 


t  The  lines  naiind  e,wm  oseoM  li  ttM  eqp«se  ef  ttM  GofWunsnt 
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So  little  is  known  in  ibis  country  concerning  foreign  rail  ways,  that 
we  were  anxious  to  have  supplied  the  defect  by  copious  details  respect- 
ing their  history  and  statistics,  and  by  comparing  them  with  our  own,  in 
reference  to  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  maintenance,  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers,  and  their  receipts  and  prospects :  but  though  we 
haye  collected  much  information  on  the  subject,  our  restricted  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  it  in  detail.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  such  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  particulars  as  our  limits  will 
permit  The  following  table  contains  a  general  view  of  the  railway 
system  in  Grermany : 

Kunesof  tlie                     EDgliih  miles  Eng.  miles    Enf.mDesto  EBf.iiiici 

States.                            eoDstructed.  in  project,  be  coostracted.  toUL 

Austria, 716>^  229  158^^  1103 

Pnwaia, 677>^  403  794  1874 

Duchy  of  Anhalt,. 39>|  12J^  53 

Kingdom  of  Saxony, 176  148                   7  331 

DuchyofSaxe, 137)^  43>^  87  144 

Bavana 149  308>|  174>^  633 

Wurtembei^, 24  148  33  204 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 154)^  35)^  —  195 

"            Hesse  Darmstadt,.  34>|  43>|  40  118 

Duchy  of  Nassau, 27  —  27 

Francfoit-on-Main, 2  14  —  16 

Electorate  of  Hesse, *•  178                  4  188 

Duchy  of  Bnmswid^, 73  —                  7  80 

Hanover, 59  154  161  374 

Hanseatic  Towns, 9  —                  23^  IIU 

Grand  Duchv  of  Mecklenburg,.  46  —  94)J  14flK 

HolsteinandLauenberg, 96  31  43>|  170)J 

Total, ^  1748>^  1595^  5637^ 

The  total  number  of  miles  thus  projected  in  all  Germany,  is  not  mach 
greater  than  the  number  now  executed  in  England. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  very  interesting  table  of  French  railways  in 
1847,  with  the  minutest  details,  occupying  thirteen  separate  columns, 
and  showing  the  expense  of  ail  the  different  varieties  of  Work  necessary 
for  their  completion.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a.  bridf 
abstract  :• 

Length  in  kilometera  Tot«I  ErpeiiM  per 

Namee  of  the  Lines.               aetaally  constructed.  expense.  £nf .  Bflt. 

fSi  Etieime  to  Anvreadeoz, 21.25  f.  2,996,503  t  144,S9e 

do.       toLyong, 56.69  2l,l&2,873  373,648 

Branch  to  Montand, "  399,549  '• 

tAnvrezieux  to  Roannc, 67.00  12,500,000  186,587 

fThe  Garde  Line,  Nismes,  Ac.,...  92.32  18,914,368  204,876 

?ari8  to  St,  Germains, 18.47  16,413,139  888,830 

Atmospherical  Branch, 2.00  4,689,835  « 

fAnziu  to  Deuain  and  Abecon,. . .  15.56  2,818,202  181,083 

fMontpeUier  to  Oette, 27.35  4,509,134  161.885 

Paris  to  Versailloe, 19.50  17,055,722  874,658 

Do.  to        do 16.89  16,855,301  998,005 

fBordeaux  to  La  Teste, 52.31  5,987,773  1 14,471 

xAi-n-o       JMulhoutsto 15.00  2,869,096  191^3 

T-oiBace,      J  strasburg  to  Basle,..  140.50  44,953,618  319,953 

Paris     Ic^ri^; 132.69  59,652,779  449,531 

*  The  lines  marked  f  aze  only  single  lines. 
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Paris  to  Rouen, 131.31 

Rouen  to  Havre, 91.00 

Hontpellicr  to  Nismes, 52.00 

tPariB  to  Sceaiur, 10.45 

The  Northern  Line, 334.90 

The  following  lines  have  been  opened  in  France  between  1847  and 
August,  1849: 


64,589,384 

494,169 

56,560,316 

621,542 

16,519,605 

317,685 

4,740,120 

453,754 

135,476,337 

404,528 

Kllom. 

Ptkris  to  Tronnerre, 185 

Paris  to  Troves, 182 

Orleans  to  l&umur, 171 

Orleans  to  Bourges, 112 


Kilom. 

Amiens  to  Bouloj^e, 124 

Marseilles  to  Avignon, 123 

Rouen  to  Dieppe, 70 

Vierson  to  ChateaoFoux, 63 


Making  {^bout  1,360  English  miles  in  all  France. 

The  lines  in  Belgium,  constructed  by  the  State,  amount  to  847  miles, 
and  cost  £5,945,148.  They  unite  Brussels  with  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  Malines,  Courtray,  Lille,  Tournay,  Douay,  Valenciennes, 
Mens,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Marienboug,  Li^ge  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  Holland  there  are  railways  joining  Amsterdam  with  Rotterdam, 
fifty  miles ;  and  with  Utrecht  and  Amheim,  sixty  miles. 

in  the  north  of  Italy  a  line  partly  finished  passes  from  Venice  to 
Turin  and  Alessandria,  by  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Milan  and  Nova- 
ta,  and  one  from  Milan  to  Monza.  There  is  also  a  line  from  Florence 
to  Lieghom,  through  Pisa,  and  to  Pontedera ;  another  from  Pisa  to  Luc- 
ca and  St.  Salvatore,  and  another  from  Florence  to  Prato, 

In  the  south  of  Italy  there  is  a  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii  and 
Castellamare,  and  another  from  Naples  to  Caserta  and  Capua ;  but  no 
line  has  been  projected  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Pope,  indeed, 
is  said  to  have  objected  to  their  introduction. 

There  is  a  railway  in  Switzerland,  twenty*five  English  miles  in 
length,  from  Zurich  to  Dietiken  and  Baden  ;  and,  even  in  Spain,  a  rail- 
way seventeen  and  three-quarter  English  miles  in  length  has  been  re- 
cently opened  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro. 

The  most  eastern  railways  in  Europe  terminate  at  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. A  line  is  in  progress  to  Bochnia,  east  of  Cracow,  and  another  from 
Pesth  to  Debretzin,  stiU  further  «ast« 

The  Swedish  government  have  exhibited  great  practical  wisdom  in 
the  encouragement  they  have  given  in  the  formation  of  railways.  The 
State  guarantees  to  the  projectors  four  per  cent  for  fifleen  years ;  and 
the  pecuniary  loans  given  by  Qovernment  are  not  to  be  repaid  till  afier 
ten  years,  and  then  Ihey  are  only  to  be  exacted  from  one-half  of  the  sur- 
plus profits  above  six  per  cent  If  the  State  resolves  to  purchase  the 
lines,  they  cannot  do  so  till  afler  twenty  years,  and  they  must  then  pay 
a  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent  In  place  of  a  tax  being  exacted  by  the 
State,  as  in  British  railways,  and  exorbitant  local  rates,  the  Government 
gives,  for  nothing,  the  portions  of  the  crown-lands  through  which  the 
lines  may  pass,  and  also  the  labor  of  soldiers,  paopers  and  convicts,  at 
reduced  wafires.  The  Qovernment  has  also  agreed  to  erect  electric  tel- 
egraphs at  their  own  expense. 

Tne  liberal  conduct  of  the  Swedish  and  other  Grovemments  to  railway 
enterprise,  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  When 
the  early  railway  companies  were  receiving  large  dividends,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Government,  in  its  necessitieSi  shoula  impose 
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some  tax  upon  their  exorbitant  profits,  and  that  the  parochial  antfaorfties 
should  imitate  their  examples  In  the  present  state  of  railway  property, 
howerer,  these  hardens  are  intolerable,  and  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  much  longer  imposed.  The  London  and  North- Western  Company 
hare  paid,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  £50,505  for  government  duty, 
and  £58,650  for  local  rates  and  taxes.  In  the  half  year  just  ended,  the 
London  and  South- Western  Company  have  paid  tot  local  rates  alone, 
£10,833,  which  is  upward  of  eleven  per  cent  on  their  balance  avaUabk 
fm  a  dividend  !  This  tax,  consisting  chiefly  of  poor's  rate,  is  so  unjust 
and  oppressive  that  Parliament  ought  instantly  to  redress  the  grievance. 
In  this  last  case,  every  adult  employed  by  the  Company  is  taxed  £12 
10s.  per  annum,  while  the  average  impost  on  the  male  population  of  the 
country  is  onl^  30s.  per  head. 

The  followug  table  shows  the  taxes  imposed  upon  railways  fiyr  the 
year  1848: 

Qvmnmnd  Dolj.  latM  ami  Tten. 

London  and  North-western, £50,505    8  0  £58,649  15  10 

Great  Western, , 39,603  18  8  38,555    5   9 

Midland, S3/)43  10  5  33435  13   9 

Eastern  OountieB, 16,817    5  1  94,754    3    8 

London,  Brixton  and  South  Coast. 16,376    5  0  S8334    3    5 

London  and  Sonth-weBtem, 15,033    5  0  19^1    9    6 

Sonth-eaatem, ...14,895    9  1  94.367  18  10 

York  and  North  Midland, 7,099  14  1  13,960  18   9 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwiak, 6,571    9  3  14,513  17    I 

LaneaahireandYorkaliire. 4,336  10  4  16,793  10   9 

London  and  Bhbckwall. 9,363  11  6  9,909  13   7 

South  Devon, 9,134    6  5  9,017    119 

East  Lancaahire, 1,906  18  1  9,695  14    1 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Oheahiie. 1,609  15  9  457  19  19 

Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lineolnshir^...    M79  19  3  3^493   0    S 

Railwax^  have  not  made  much  progress  io  qnr  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies. They  have  been  checked  by  the  same  canses  which  operated 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  East  India  Company  have  goaranleed 
to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Company  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  iqh 
on  £500,000^  a  sum  which  is  suppoMd  capable  of  completmg  the  fint 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  line,  from  Bombay  to  Gailian ;  and  the  1 1th  and 
12th  Victoria,  cap.  13,  guarantees  four  per  cent  for  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  railwavs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius.  A  number  of 
railway  acts,  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies  of  British  Ghuana, 
Trinitbd,  Jamaica,  Cevlon,  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  have  been  re- 
ported upon  by  the  railway  commissioners  to  the  Colonial  OflSca  Gb> 
lonial  acts  have  also  been  passed,  in  1847  and  1848,  for  incorporatiitf 
the  Nova  Scotia  Electrical  Telegraph  Company,  and  Uie  British  Norm 
American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  Association. 

The  ffreatM  eailwat  sfebd  that  has  yet  been  accomplidied,  was 
disphnreo  by  the  Courier,  in  traveling  from  Didcot  to  Pftodington^on 
the  2oth  August,  1848,  with  the  twelve  o'clock  express  train  mm  Eb:- 
eter.  This  engine  is  one  of  the  eight-wheel  class,  with  eight  feet  driving 
wheels,  a  cylinder  of  eighteen  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  twenty-fcnr  ftet 
From  a  state  of  rest  at  Didcot  to  the  time  when  the  train  entered  the 
station  at  Paddington,  only  forty-nine  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds 
elapsed ;  that  is  at  the  average  rate  of  tixtf-§even  mUes  an  hour,  inelnd- 
iog  the  time  loet  in  getting  up  speed  when  leaving  Didcol|  ana  in  le- 
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duciog  speed  when  approaching  Paddingion.  Ezclasive,  however,  of 
these  losses,  ezactlj,  in  traveling  from  the  forty-seventh  mile-post, 
which  the  train  passed  at  3^  46'  40  i"  to  the  fourth  mile-post,  which  it 
reached  at  4**  23'  26i",  forty-three  miles  were  performed  in  thirty-six 
minutes  and  forty  seconds^  or  an  average  speed  accomplished  of  upward 
of  severity  miles  per  hour.  While  the  train  is  thus  almost  on  the  wing, 
beating  the  eagle  in  its  flight,  the  passengers  are  reclining  in  their  easj 
chairs,  thinking  or  sleeping,  reading  or  writing,  as  if  they  were  in  their 
own  happy  homes — safer,  indeed,  than  there,  for  thieves  cannot  rob 
them  by  day,  nor  burglars  alarm  them  by  night.  The  steam-horse 
starts  neither  at  the  roar  of  the  thunderstorm  nor  the  flash  of  its  fire. 
Draughts  of  a  purer  air  expel  the  marsh  poison  from  its  seat  before  it 
has  l^gun  its  work  of  deatn ;  and,  surrounded  by  conductors,  the  deli- 
cate and  timid  traveler  looks  without  dismay  on  the  forked  messengers 
of  destruction,  twisting  the  spire,  or  rending  the  oak,  or  raging  above 
the  fear-stricken  dwellings  of  man. 

In  a  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  increasing  safety 
of  steam  navigation,  as  exhibited  in  the  voyages  of  steamers  connected 
with  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1824,  one 
life  was  lost  out  of  every  126,21 1  passengers ;  in  the  same  period,  end- 
ing with  1833,  on«  life  was  lost  in  every  151,931  passengers;  and  in 
the  same  period,  ending  with  1338,  only  one  life  was  lost  out  of  1,985,- 
787,  the  safety  of  the  passengers  having  increased  sixteen  and  one-half 
times.  The  same  result  has  been  obtained  in  railway  traveling.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  calculations  of  Baron  von  Beden,  the  following  were  the 
casualties  which  took  plaoe  on  the  railways  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  between  the  ist  of  August,  1840,  and  July,  1845 : 

England,  1  passengerWt  of       8(9,000  paMengers,  killed  l^Jbis  own  nagiieence. 

France,     1        do.        do.       2,157,000       do.  do.  do.  ao. 

Belgium,  1        do.        do.  670,000       do.  do.  do.  do. 

Qermany,  1        do.        do.      95,000,000       do.  do.  do.  do. 

Ifiagland,  lofflcialoat«f    300,000 officialiJriMed  and  wounded  from  miaeonduet 

Fnuice,     1    do.     do.     5,000,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

Belgium,  1    do.     do.       380,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

Qeimany,!    do.     do.     9,000,000    do.         do.  do.  do. 

flMtoland,  1  person  out  of    853,000  kiUed*from  defective  management 
Mpftee,     1    do.     do.     3,465,996  do.         do.  do. 

Bdgium,  1    do.     do.     1,690,764  do.         do.  do. 

Germany,!    do.     do.   13,354,858  do.         do.  do. 

The  safety  of  railway  traveling  in  Qermaoy^  as  shown  in  tbe  above 
table,  is  veiry  remarkable,  and  to  us  inexplicaUe  j  nor  is  the  great  losa 
of  life  on  English  railways  less  unaccountable ;  for  it  is  four  and  one- 
quarter  times  greater  than  in  France,  two  times  greater  than  in  Bel- 
gium, for  passengers,  and  nearly  fifteen  times  greater  than  in  Ger- 
many. If  these  results  are  correct,  they  inspire  us  at  least  with  the 
hope  that  all  nations  may  now  rivsd  the  Germans  in  the  safety  with 
which  they  oonduot  their  railway  operations.  That  railway  traveling 
in  England  is  approaching  rapidly  to  that  in  Germany,  in  respect  to 
the  safety  of  travelers,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  firom  documents  that 
oannot  be  questioned.  We  have  now  before  us  the  returns  to  Parlia- 
ment of  aU  the  aocidents  which  have  taken  plaoe  on  ihe  railwajs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  years  1847  and  i848|  and  horn  ihem 
we  obtain  ihe  following  important  resnlti : 
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In  1847. 

19  passengen  killed,  and  87  imared,  from  causes  beyond  their  control. 

8  do..  do.  3  ij^oied,  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  incautioa. 
17  servants  killed.             25  serrants  injured  from  eanses  beyond  their  conCroL 

107     do.        do.  43  injored,  owing  to  want  of  csntion. 

S5  treapassere  killed.         12  injured. 

1  personkilled.  1  injured  by  crossing  or  standing  on  the  line. 

1  suicide.  

—  174  injured.  • 

211  kiUed. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1847  was  54,854,019. 

In  1848. 

9  passsengers  killed  and  128  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  controL 

12  do.  do.  7  injured,  owing  to  theirown  misconduct  or  incaution. 

13  servants  killed.  32  injured  fh)m  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 
125      do.        do.  42  injured  from  misconduct  or  incantion. 

41  trespassers  killed.        10  injured  from  crossing  or  standing  on  line. 

202  killed.  219  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  during  1848  was  57,855,133. 

If  we  now  take  the  number  of  passengers  killed  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  results : 

PuMogers  killed. 

1847, 19        or  lout  of  2,887,053  passengeis. 

1848, 9       or  1  out  of  6,428,348  pasaengere. 

Hence  the  risk  of  being  killed  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  less 
in  1848  than  in  1847,  and  nearly  eight  times  less  than  it  was  in  the 
years  1846  and  1845,  according  to  Baron  von  Reden's  calculations. 
The  comparatively  great  loss  of  life  to  passengers  in  1847,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident  at  Wolverton,  on  the  5th  of  November,  when 
seven  passengers  were  killed  by  the  passenger  trains  running  into  a 
sliding,  and  coming  into  collision  with  a  coal  train,  in  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  uie  policeman ;  and  also  to  the  death  of  tnree  pas- 
sengers on  the  24th  of  May,  by  the  hM  of  part  of  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  river  Bee,  when  part  of  the  train  was  precipitated  into  the 
water.  Such  disasters  will,  in  all  probability,  never  again  occur. 
They  have,  at  least,  not  occurred  in  1848  and  1849 ;  and  we  can  there- 
fore say  to  our  timid  and  over-sensitive  friends,  who  refuse  to  travel 
on  railways,  that  in  the  year  1848  only  one  passenger  was  killed  out 
of  six  and  a  half  millions  of  passengers  who  traveled  by  railway  ;  and 
that  no  safer  traveling  than  this  is  to  be  found,  or  can  be  conceived. 


INTERNAL  1MPE0VE1IBNT8. 

1.  RAILROAD  BETWEEN  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  JACKSON,  MIS- 

SISSIPPL 

A  LAB6E  and  respectable  mass  meeting  has  lately  been  held  at  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, to  urge  the  importance  of  an  immediate  construction  of  such  a  railroad. 
A  convention  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  is  called  to  decide  upon 
the  matter.  The  convention  will  be  held  at  Monticello,  Miaaiaaippi,  on  the 
ucond  Monday  in  December.    We  extract  the  following  Inun  a  iqweca  delivered 
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bj  Col.  Tarpley,  who  has,  for  some  time,  been  adyocating  the  road,  in  an  able 
series  of  letters  published  in  the  ''MMstippian : " 

'*  Col.  T.  went  on  to  show  the  advantages  that  would  arise  to  the  people  of 
middle  Mississippi  from  the  construction  uf  the  proposed  road;  and  taking  the 
busineAs  of  the  v  icksbuig  road  as  the  basis,  he  demonstrated  that  there  would 
be  a  clear  saving  of  near  $300,000  a  year,  to  the  fanners  of  the  countiy,  in  the 
shipment  of  their  cotton  and  in  the  expenses  of  the  imports  of  the  country,  by 
the  construction  of  the  road.  He  next  spoke  of  the  advantages  that  the  country 
would  derive  from  the  road,  in  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  agriculture;  making  this  a  /aiming  rather  than  a  planting  coun- 
try; thereby  increasing  the  morality  and  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  producing  more  equality  by  a  more 
equal  custribution  of  property,  arising  from  this  outlet  for  all  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  the  orchard,  tlie  garden,  me  dairy,  and  the  poultry  yard.  He  also 
contended  that  its  benefits  would  be  almost  incalculable  to  the  piney  woods 
counties  upon  the  line  of  the  road  and  would  develop  the  resources  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  regions  of  the  whole  State,  that  is  now  compar- 
atively useless,  for  want  of  a  convenient  market.  That  the  turpentine  business, 
that  had  been  worth  to  North  Carolina  about  $8,000,000  annually,  could  be 
made  equally  valuable  to  Mississippi;  that  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  cord  wood,  coal, 
beef  cattle,  wool,  mutton,  beeswax,  tallow,  hides,  and  a  thousand  other  pro- 
ducts besides,  would  enrich  the  state  to  an  amount  equally  great  every  year; 
and  that  the  whole  region,  from  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  would  be  speedily 
settled  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty  population;  that  the  wilderness  would 
soon  blossom  as  the  garden,  and  constitute  the  most  desirable  dwelling  place 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  The  speaker  then  exhibited  the  advantages 
that  tiiis  road  would  be  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
would  increase  her  commerce,  ana  showed  very  conclusively,  that  if  the  road 
hhould  not  be  constructed,  a  large  portion  of  her  present  commerce  would  be 
drained  off  by  way  uf  the  Mobile  Kailroad,  now  being  constructed  from  that 

Soiut  through  eastern  Mississippi,  and  western  Tennessee,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
hio  river. 

''  Col.  T.  then  went  into  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  the  meana 
by  which  it  could  be  constructed — also,  the  business  that  would  be  done  upon 
the  road;  and  demonstrated,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  stock  would  pay  at 
least  twelve  and  a  }ialf  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  the  first  year,  and  increase 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  ten  years/' 


2.  GEORGIA  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Savannah  Republican: 

**  I'he  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  unostentatiously  displayed  in  oon- 
structing  the  splendid  lines  of  railway  now  in  operation,  has  astonished  our 
brethern  of  the  northern  and  soutli-wes>tern  portions  of  the  Union.  In  railroad 
reports,  in  the  public  journals,  in  the  letters  of  intelligent  travelers,  everywhere 
do  we  find  the  high  estimation  in  which  our  State  is  held.  We  would  not 
boast  at  this  state  of  thin^;  rather  would  we  seek  to  show  what  yet  is  wanting 
to  perfect  the  system  of  internal  communicatiou,  bo  that  the  people  of  ^is^ry 
quarter  of  our  domain  could  have  the  same  advantages  which  the  railways  now  in 
use  afford. 

"  We  propose,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  roads 
now  in  operation — how  built,  and  at  what  cost — ^to  show  what  lines  are  pro- 
jected ana  being  constructed,  and  what  will  probably  be  their  influence — and 
then  to  exhibit  a  plan  by  which  the  State  can,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  com- 
plete a  system  of  so  general  benefit,  that,  for  a  generation  yet  to  come,  no  fur- 
ther outlay  of  capital  will  be  necessary. 

"  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  the  phosnix  of  the  old  Monroe  rctul,  firat 
claims  our  notice.  The  Monroe  road  was  projected  to  run  from  Macon  to  For- 
syth, and  afterward  the  project  was  extended  to  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It  was  a 
l>old  movement  in  its  inception,  but  hazardous  in  the  extreme;  for,  when  its 
autliors  started,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  road  below  Macon  or  above  Forsyth. 
When  it  w&s  determined  to  build  the  Western  and  Atlantic  and  Central  roads, 
the  Monroe  company  was  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  them,  and  thus 
was  a  way  looked. for  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the  city  of  Savannah.    After 
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many  straggles,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  flourishing  toim  of  QriSn, 
Ihe  company  failed — its  affiurs  went  into  chancery,  and  the  To£d  was  sold.  It 
is  now  in  new  hands — has  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  near  three  yean, 
and  is  doing  a  splendid  business.  A  million  of  ooUars  was  lost  to  the  people 
by  the  old  company;  bat  the  new  company  has  finished  a  road,  worth  oyer  a 
million  of  dollars,  ob  an  outlay  of  not  much  over  half  a  miQioQ.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  cost  of  the  road,  one  nnndred  and  one  miles  in  length,,  at  $1,500,000. 

"  The  Georgia  Railroad,  from  Augusta  t»  Atlanta,  one  hundred  and  serenty- 
one  miles,  was  finished  about  three  yean  ago.  It  has  a  branch,  of  forty  mifes 
in  length,  to  Athens.  It  has  cost,  in  round  numbers,  with  all  its  equipmentB, 
$3^00,000. 

"  The  Central  road.  Iron  SaTannah  to  Macon,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  a 
quarter  miles,  was  finished  five  years  aro.  Its  cost,  Irom  first  to  last,  with  its 
equipments,  may  be  placed  at  $3,000,000. 

**  The  Memphis  Bnuwh  Railroaid,  serenteen  miles  Umg,  from  Kingston,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  to  Rome,  at  the  bead  of  the  Coosa  river,  has 
been  finished  within  the  last  year.  We  do  not  know  its  cost,  but  it  may  be 
iBirly  put  down  at  $130,000. 

**  These  Ibur  roads,  together  five  hundred  and  twen^  miles  in  length,  were 
built  entirety  by  tndin'duml  rnnd  city  corporation  svbstriptiont.  Not  a  doUsur  wh 
ever  advanced,  to  either  of  the  corporations,  by  the  State. 

**  The  Western  and  Atlantic  roea,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  fitxn 
Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  ^tate  of  Tennessee,  was 
opened  to  Dalton,  one  hundred  miles,  about  two  years  ago,  and  will  be  opened 
to  Chattanoo^  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  November  next  Then  will  Georgia 
have  a  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  the  Tennessee  river,  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles — and  a  line  fnm  Augusta  to  Atlanta  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  miles,  besides  the  branches  to  Athens  and  Rome.  These  lines  will, 
in  a  brief  period,  be'  extended  through  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  to 
Nashville. 

"  The  Weatem  and  Atlantic  rood  has  been  built  by  the  State  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  All  the  citisens  of  the  State,  therefore,  have  contributed  in  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  erection  of  this  great  road — an  everlasting  momument  ofthe  wis- 
dom and  liberality  of  the  State  Legislature.  Its  cost,  with  equipments,  when 
completed,  may  l>e  placed  at  the  sum  of  t4,000,000. 

"  Thus  have  six  nundred  and  sixty  miles  of  rail-road  been  constructed  and 
equipped  within  the  laBt  fifteen  jears  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000,000,  hto-thir^ 
Of  wnich  amount  have  been  furnished  by  individkud  enterprise  and  exertion,  and 
•ne^third  by  the  State. 

"  Of  the  skill  and  perseverance  displayed  in  these  truly  great  works,  or  of  the 
effects  of  the  roads  on  the  proepenty  of  the  people,  we  need  not  say  a  word. 
The  roads  ghall  tpeakfor  thtnhteluet." 

3.  PLANK  ROADS.— No.  S. 

I  will  add  to  the  list  of  plank  roads  one  more,  which  it  a  competitor  with 
other,  and  os  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  more  perfect  improvements,  viz  : 
the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Plonk  Road.  A  branch  of  the  Erie  Canal  connects 
these  points,  and,  unless  I  much  mistake,  there  is  a  railroad  between  the  same 
points.  Still,  with  all  these  facilities,  the  Editor  of  the  Oswego  Commercial 
Times  remarks:  ''Oswego  begins  to  experience  the  benefits  of  plank  roads,  and 
to  appreciate  their  importance  to  all  classes  and  branches  of  business.'*  And, 
hi  another  place,  he  adds:  "Plank  roads  are  no  longer  an  experiment  here. 
The  certainty  of  ample  returns  to  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the  great 
advantages  secured  to  the  trading  and  agricultural  interests,  have  been  demon- 
strated and  established.*' 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  plank  roads  are  ever,  with  us,  to  become  rivals  to  our 
railroads  for  the  public  favor  ;  button  the  contrary,  that  the  two  systems  will 
he  found  to  work  harmoniously  together;  and  that  the  former  will  become  im- 
portant feeders  to  the  latter,  I  nave  little  doubt. 

Under  the  general  Plank  Road  Law  of  the  Sute  of  ITew  York,  on  the  appli- 
cation to  the  snpervisore  of  any  namber  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  for 
permission  to  build  a  plank  road,  and  if,  after  examining  the  pros  and  cons  at  a 
Meeting,  of  which  puMic  notice  is  given,  it  appean  callad  for  by  the  paUie 
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^:vnv«)iience,  a  permit  i>  given,  whereupon  tlie  conipanr  procesd  to  constiuct 
(heir  tuod,  and  elect  loll  galei.  Thi*  peraiil,or  Krani,  niuy  be  for  »a  aalite  new 
roale,  the  compan]'  puyiiig  tlic  damage  occmiuiiMl  by  ruaniug  tlirir  nud  through 
privniB  propsny.  IB  llin  mae  msnuer,  anil  llie  unonat  of  dBniogc  delennised 
fnoally  in  ihe  eeiuc  way  ■■  in  the  cow  of  nilrcmda  i  or  Teraraad  labettHldown 
along  a  cocninon  highway  pteriouily  exuting — tlie  coinpauy  paying  M  tbe  dilTei- 

_.  . ■■'-    -"lo  jmt  vol«o  oi  iho  MmiDoii  roadi  to  taken — whkhamauut  ■■ 

u  ihc  repair  nud  iinpruvemeul  uf  oiber  reade. 
linitaBccaia  liieSlati>  of  New  Turk  of  boih  deacriptioui, 
uiBi  u,  on  uew  and  independeul  toutel.  and  of  route*  lollowing  the  cammun 
road*,  wiUi  all  (lie  liaaoeitiei  cammoii  lo  thpin.  Id  Uiik  cnae,  nil  that  is  necip 
««ry  prepiialaiy  *a  laying  down  the  planli  la,  accaiiooully  to  cm  off  the  cmbi  of 
a  hill  or  lo  caiae  a  hollow,  lo  ^ring  Iha  Incliualiun  Hlihiii  any  maximum  which 
ihfl  companj  may  adopt — the  law  being  allcnt  on  iliiatiead,  though  diUnlag  the 
form,  Slc,  of  ihc  rend  in  many  other  partUulara. 

My  owu  impreuion  ia.  ihat  it  will  be  (oiind  ad  viable  here  to  coailmcl  plank 
road*  on  new  ind  independent  roulea,  ai  along  the  common,  or  country  [Oada, 
•a  tbey  ere  here  called,  in  a  great  many  iDeiancra,  \l  uM  (or  a  great  proportiom 
of  their  length,  ifae  eurfacB  loil  hai  been  entiirl>*  remeved  or  washed  off  by  the 
rains  :  leBTiag  in  wet  weather  a  eofl  yielding  lurface,  highly  unfavoiable  aa  the 
t«d  of  a  plaiili  road,  which  ubalinaiely  tppoting  the  RUratiun  of  the  water  or 
any  other  meaoa  of  eacaps,  the  eflbct  of  paaaing  leads  will  be  to  conrerl  ihta 
into  a  hair  liquid  maaii,  until  what  ia  lethittcally  known  na  dmriURK  will  be  llie 
reiult.  Nut  Ihal  ihia  could  uol  be  guaidrd  agamit  nod  prevented  by  lofficipnl 
Gira  and  oatlByi,l>ut  with  tlie  uataial  evrface  luil  for  a  foundation,  much  leaa 
care  would  be  required. 

The  prehminiry  ilepa  having  beea  taken  aa  before  described,  the  clearing, 
grubbing  and  laveling  are  cuinnienced.  The  road  ia  cleared,  grubbed  and 
leveled  SO  feet  in  widlh.  Preparation  foi  laying  the  auperatruction  ii  then  nude, 
by  pliiwing  or  pitting  up  (usually  tlie  former)  the  eurrace^and  making  it  mellow 
and  GDnvtnieBi  to  b«  brougbi  imo  'lie  prrciM  iliiip«  lequired.    On  one  lide  of 

lbs  cenlet  of  (he  graded  traek,  two  channela  are  then  du^,  being  guided  by  a  line 

dug  Mch  a  diatance  apart,  that  the  atringera,  when  Jald  id  them,  will  be  Kvea 
feel  apart  from  ouUide  to  outiide.  At  Ihe  fiiat  glance,  it  might  appear  preferAle 
(0  hare  them  nearer  together  ;  but  it  ia  uodereioud  thia  would  involve  li^ilitj 
in  thu  plaiika  to  tip  up  when  a  heavy  luadod  ws|(i>n  driven  apon  tbe  toad,  having 
a  bearing  at  fint  only  on  llie  eiireiue  enda  of  tlii:  pUnks. 

The  niud-ailla  ur  atriugeit  having  been  property  adjusted  in  the  irrnchea,  the 
rarih,  having  been  previoualy  maiie  mallow,  ia  filled  in  around  and  between  Ihe 
elringera,andal*o  for  the  apace  o(b  few  inchea  oa  the  outiide  oftheoi.  ThiiGlliDg 
(■  raised  about  one  inch  above  tbe  atriugara,  and  ia  nowteady  to  cMeiie  the  plank, 
which  ore  nnifurmly  eight  feci  long,  and  of  any  widlh  from  ten  lo  fifteen  inchea, 
and  frsquendy  wider  al  one  end  (ban  the  other  ;  which,  while  li  edecU  a  aaving 
of  timber,  leal  the  aame  time  an  idvanlagefrom  Ihe  facililv  ii  afibiida  in  inrnitig 
curvea.  by  pnlting  several  Hide  ends  or  butts  togithet  in  anccesaion.  The  ihick- 
neai  of  Ihe  planka  varin  on  different  roada  from  rbrue  lo  four  inchea,  though  the 
former  ia  much  the  liii>al  eommoti.  This  atiiiigera  are  pretty  uniformly  four 
inehea  aquiire.  and  any  convonioni  lehgdi  from  lixleeu  lo  twenty  feet,  and  aiinply 
laid  eud  to  end  without  any  ap  I  icing  ni  faaleuing.  In  aome  inslniicei,  pi  alike 
three  inchi-a  Ihick  and  twelve  inches  wide  liave  been  recommended  and  adopted, 
but  the  four  inoh  Miingvr  ia  much  ilie  mutt  cumniun,  and  appeara  to  answer  the 
|iuipoae  well,  aa  little  reliance  ia  placed  upon  the  alnngtrs  for  the  bearing. 

Two  men  place  the  plank  ia  its  place,  and  a  tliird  Btondiag  on  it,  wiOiln  heavy 
wooden  maul  made  ul  a  aomid  piece  of  Isinbet  Iwo  and  a  half  feet  iDor,  and 
eight  inchea  Ibick,  with  a  pin  through  one  end  for  a  hssdliv  str9ieB  the  plaDk  a 
blow  upon  Um  edge,  in  tbe  middle,  lo  drive  it  up  to  itt  rettuw.  Then  tliroe  or 
fourU'Wa  are  given  upon  the  surface  of  ilie  plunk,  at  difftreiil  poinU,  when  (t 
,  __. .   ._  c — 1 . ._.  _  ..i_j  ,         .    .,  .    .  .j„gj^  csrrying  w''""  "'  '■■" 
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and  oat,  or  jotting  past  each  other  aboat  three  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  aasisfiziir 
the  wheels  to  raise  upon  the  road  in  the  event  of  a  rut  being  formed  at  the  end» 
of  the  plankc.  The  planks,  howeve*^^  are  all  cut  the  same  length,  and  are  either 
delivered  upon  the  ground  eight  feet  long,  or  sixteen  feet.  If  itie  latter,  they  are 
piled  up  and  sawed  in  two  with  a  cross-cnt  saw. 

The  timber  used  is  unilorniij  hemlock,  which  is  a  cheap,  but  Terr  imperfect 
timber.  Beaides  being  exeeetiingly  liotty,  it  is  soft  and  extremely  porous, 
absorbing  water  almost  like  a  sponge;  which,  under  these  circumstancee,  is  very 

Erejndicittl  to  its  durability.    The  estimate  of  its  dnrability  in  plank  roads  is, 
owever,  several  years ;  which  is  about  all  we  could  expect  from  good  heart  pine 
in  this  climate. 

4.  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD.— No.  4». 

Thbo. — TJu  trantporUtion  of  MaiU. — This  item  at  $200  per  mile,  which  is 
about  the  rate  paid  for  day  aenrice,  would  yield  to  the  road  a  reT^nue  of  $94,000 
per  annum. 

To  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  view  of  the  probable  bosineas  and  details  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  deduced  from  the  foregoing  data,  and  adopting  the 
lowest  scale  of  charges  for  through  fireight : 

FBOSi^BLS    SriUIBaS  OF    MOBtLB   AMD   OHIO    BAlLaOAD  FOK  OKB   TBAB — LOCAL  TS^BB. 


100  pMMDgera  per  4ay,  each  way,  averajce  hslf  dtotance,  73,000  «  fS, 


900,000  buBbeto  wheat 
500*000  •-  eorfi 
350,000  iMlM  CORMl 
SOjiOO  tOQi  freight,  both  ways 


«■ 
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25jMX>  psBsenfers  each  way,  or  ee^  per.  day,  50,000  «  $10. 

39i,000  barrels  flour «S0  cents, 

86*900       M>      pork,  beef,  and  whlfky ^60    *' 

a^eOO  tonsbaeon ^#5, 

^0,000  Mcks  corn «  1S#  csnti, 

Sfc27,000kef8  lard «  20      •* 

]56i00<)ptga  lead a  20      ^ 

10,000  tons  all  other  down  freight ^  ^5, 

30.000    «    up  freight «  ^S, 


a  10  cents^ 
a  10  eeaiB, 

a|l  50r 
3  00, 


|S00.O00 
115,000 
51,900 
16,000 
78.750 
45.400 

31.300 
50,000 

150.000 


$438,000 
304MN> 
50.000 

525,000 
60jOOO 

$1,I084W0 


Mall  transportation 

Total  estimated  reccipta. 


$1,088,350 
dijO€» 

$i,'235,i50 


BirasrsBS. 

Tranaportalion  73.000  paM^ngera  half  disianee,  and  50,000  whole  distance, 
equals  B6.50Q  rarried  470  miles  r  or  40,655.000  paaaenger*  carried  ona  mile  ; 
which,  at  .840  per  paweng^r,  ttie  actual  coat  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road (exclusire  of  horfa  power),  i« 

Transpi»rtatian  freight,  catintated  in  tuns,  equals  258«425  tons  carried  470 
milM,  or  121,459,750  torn  carried  one  mils ;  wlikb,  at  .663  per  ton,  b 


$34U50t  00 
805;i73  14 


Total  estimated  expenses ^....     $1,146,780  14 

Total  net  income 1.068,469  86 

Which  is  equal  to  15^  per  cent.,  on  a  capital  of  seren  millions. 

When  the  great  dimiDution  in  cost  of  transportation  over  level  or  descending 
^^radcs  and  straight  lines,  in  comparison  with  freoucnt  cunres  and  heavy  grades. 
18  considered ;  and  the  advantages  which  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  will 
possess,,  in  these  respects,  over  any  other  road  in  the  United  States— except, 
perhaps,  the  Reading  Railroad,  in  renn<«ylvania — are  rcmombered,  our  estimate 
of  .663  per  ton  per  mile  is  sufficiently  high.  On  the  Reading  Railroad,  wiUi  a 
heavy  transportation,  the  cost  is  found  not  to  exceed  .500  per  ton  per  mile.  If. 
however,  we  increase  our  estimate  from.  .663  to  1.006  per  ton  per  mde,  we  should 
still  have,  by  the  above  table,  a  net  income  of  $679,150  50,  or  nearly  seven  per 
cent.,  on  a  capital  of  $7,000,000.  The  amount  of  tonnage  (5^,425  toAs),  and 
anmber  of  passengers  (123,000),  computed  in  the  table,  are;  it  is  believed, 
lather  under  than  over  the  mark.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
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transported  in  1847,  over  that  road,  two  hundred  and  eightjr-eieht  thonaand 
passengers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  tons  of  freigbt. 

The  8U{>erior  advantages  of  railroads  over  every  other  mode  of  transportation) 
are  becoming  every  day  more  apparent.  Their  dpeed,  their  certainty  and  regu* 
larity,  will  uways  ensure  them  the  preference  over  river  routes,  at  rates  mod- 
erately higher.  This  we  have  seen,  whenever  they  have  been  brought  in  com- 
petition. But  nowhere  would  these  advantages  oe  more  strikingly  displayed, 
than  upon  the  route  in  cbntemplation.  Commencing  on  the  seaboard,  at  one  of 
the  best  harbors  on  the  GKilf,  it  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  It  opens  an  avenue  by  which  commodities  can  be  conveyed  to  the  Golf 
in  fi-om  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours,  with  perfect  safety*  ^^  ^  cost  not  higher  than 
at  present,  by  a  devious  ana  haaaraous  route,  requiring  from  four  to  six  days  to 
accomplish.  At  low  rates,  the  business  of  this  road  wdl  only  be  limited  by  its 
capacity  to  transport  The  saving  of  river  insurance  alone  would  be  sufficient, 
on  all  articles  of  value,  to  decide  transportation  in  &vor  of  the  road. 

In  a  military  yiew»  this  is  an  undertaking  of  the  highest  national  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  and  favor  of  government.  In  time  of  war,  the 
facility  with  which  troops  and  munitions  could  be  transmitted  by  this  road 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  would  save  an  immense  sum^  to  the  country.^ 

By  an  inspection  of  the  map,  ihe  relations  between  Che  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  and  other  great  lines  of  railway  now  in  progress,  will  be  easily  perceived. 
To  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  railroad  compa- 
nies, ^e  completion  of  this  road  will  be  of  gresX  value,  by  throwing  upon  those 
lines  a  large  amount  of  travel  that  would  otherwise  seek  different  channels.  To 
the  cities  of  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  St,  Louis*  it  will  open  new  avenues  of 
trade,  and  new  elements  of  prosperity.  Like  a  great  river,  it  will  have  its  tribu- 
taries on  either  side,  and  thus  draw  into  itself  the  trade  of  a  vast  country.  .  In 
short,  not  one,  among  all  the  various  projects  now  inviting  the  attention  of  cap- 
italists, offers  greater  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital,  or  proinises  to 
be  more  valuaole,  as  an  .element  of  national  wealth,  than  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  kindly  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  letter  from  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  to  our  friend  and  townsman  S.  G.  Fisher,  Esq.,  concerning  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Mobile  Bay,  made  by  the  Survey,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Lieut.  Com.  Pattison,  United  States  Navy.  In  connection  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  these  discoveries  arc  or  the  highest  importance, 
establishing  eonclusively,  as  they  do,  the  superior  advanta^  of  Mobile  Bay 
over  any  other  harbor  or  the  Gulf,  as  the  seaboard  terminus  for  a  great  system 
of  internal  improvement. 

CoA0T  SrmvKT  Statioh.  iif«r  M«aukt9tti\  Jf,  H.,  8§pt,  5, 180. 
8.  GKimm  Fimni,  Esq.,  cf  M^biU. 

Dft  Sir:  Id  reply  to  yoar  req«ast,  for  the  rooet  recent  Informeilon  In  refard  to  the  ch«iif#f 
at  the  entmnce  to  Mobile  B«y,  and  to  the  depth  of  water  of  2D|  feet  upon  the  har,  I  aend  yoa 
the  followinf  cztracta  nrom  a  recent  report  by  Lieat.  Com.  C.  P.  Fattieon,  United  Sutee  NaTy, 
the  Aaeittan^  in  tbe  CJoatt  Survey,  to  whom  the  eredU  ii  doe  for  the  ezeellent  progreee  and 
Interesting  dieeoveries  made  In  the  hydrography  of  that  eeetion  of  tbe  lurrey :  * 

1st.  The  depih  of  water  which  can  be  carried  over  i  he  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay  al 
mean  low  water,  te  20|  feet  mean  ri«e,  and  fall  of  tide  one  foot. 

2d.  The  channel  is  perfectly  easy,  one  course  N.]!^^  W.  true, going  through  with  one  or  two 
casts  on  the  ridge  of  shoaleet  water. 

3d.  Continued  strong  northerly  winds  depress  tbe  water  at  the  extreme  2  feet  below  mean 
low  water ;  and  continued  south-east  and  south  winds  elevate  it  9|  feet — in  rare  cases  to  an 
extreme  of  4  f«et. 

4th.  In  heavy  galest  tbe  sea  Is  said  to  break  across  tbe  bar.  This  I  fcaTS  never  seen,  tait 
Jadge  it  must  be  tbe  ease. 

£tb.  After  croesing  the  bar  ttie  channel  varies  from  one-half  lo  seven-elghtbs  of  amiletn 
width,  averaginx  7  fathoms  in  depth,  and  perfectly  clear. 

6th.  The  depth  of  water  Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  at  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Foiat, 
if  t'i  feet ;  ISO  jards  out,  there  are  5  fathoron;  and  in  mid-channel,  abreast  of  the  whar^  oae- 
third  of  a  mile  out,  there  are  9  fathoms. 

7th.  The  depth  of  wfter  at  the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  In  the  bay.  Is  Si 
fathoms.  There  Is  perARCtly  secure  aitchorage.  In  any  winds,  for  large  vessels  off  the  west  tad 
of  Mobile  Point,  with  the  light-house  hearing  from  8.  E.  lo  t).  8.  1^.  !•  frott  8  to  10  fathomi 
watet,  and  dlstaat  freoi  the  shore  fson  oae  Co  one*tmtJi  of  a  sille. 
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8Ui.  There  ia  a  fine  harbor  for  imall  veawls  drawing  not  over  12  feel  in  Natjr  OoTe,  jluC  19 
the  north  end  of  Mobile  Point, eecun*  In  all  winds,  and  eaay  of  entrance. 

9th.  Pelican  leland  In  1822  was  1,7!»  yardi  long,  in  1841  It  wa«  2,757.  and  in  1847  It  bad 
increased  to  3^7  yards,  malting  an  increase  of  1.735  yards  in  2S  yearn.  The  north  end  of  this 
island  had  made  a  f^w  yards  further  out  in  1848.  The  shore  of  Dauphin  Island,  lo  the  north' 
ward  of  Pelican,  bad  cat  out  a  fsw  yards,  so  keephif  tlie  distance  between  them  nearly  the 


lOih.  The  distance  between  the  north  end  of  Pelican  Island  and  Danphin  Island  in  18S 
w»  1.957  yards;  in  1841,  it  was  788;  and  in  1847  it  was  bat  383  yards.  The  depth  threngh 
this  channel  has  remained  the  same  since  182S,  beloK  13  ftet  at  mean  low  water. 

11th.  Sand  Island,  upon  which  sUnds  the  outer  light-house,  was  in  1832  but  131  yarda  acroas ; 
in  1841,  it  was  1,54S  in  length  ;  and  In  1847,  it  had  decreased  to  908  yards.  This  iaiaad  is  con- 
stantly andergolng  Increasing  or  decreasing,  as  the  Yarions  causes  of  change  act  npon  it.  With- 
in the  last  year  the  north  point  has  bren  cut  oflT  for  a  distance  of  60  yards,  and  the  east  shore 
for  anaTerage  width  of  15;  whilst  the  shore  to  the  north  of  the  light-house  bsa  made  oat  fO 
yarda.  A  small  channel  10  or  15  yards  wide,  and  6  frat  deep,  which  separated  the  north  point 
from  a  small  bank  dry  at  low  water  wsa  filled  dnring  one  spring  ebb  tide. 

12th.  Little  Band  Island,  as  it  is  called,  where  wsa  in  1828  from  3  to  10  foot  water,  had  made 
np  into  an  teland  in  1841  of  952  yarda  in  length,  and  increased  to  3,02.S  yards  in  1847. 

13th.  In  1822  the  greatest  depth  which  could  be  Uken  over  the  bar  waa  17  foot :  in  1841  It 
was  19  feet ;  and  in  1847  it  was  201  feet,  each  at  mean  low  water. 

14th.  In  18^  the  distance  from  jihe  poaition  in  which  Sand  Island  light-boose  now  stanAi, 
to  the  shoalest  water  In  the  channel  on  the  bar,  was  3,446  yards ;  in  1841,  it  was  3,531 ;  and  in 
1847.  it  was  3,724  yards. 

15th.  Upon  a  line  of  soundings  which  took  over  the  bar  in  1841  hot  13  feet.  In  1847  tlie  depCh 
was  20  feet. 

16ih.  The  changes  constantly  taking  place  cannot  better  be  lllustraled  than  by  the  freqnant 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  Little  Pelican  Island,  which  Is  often  several  feet  above  wafer, 
and  as  often  as  many  below  it. 

From  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  ialanda  have  been  on  the  increase  since  1822,  whilst  fbc 
bar  itself,  eonneeted  with  them,  has  passed  gradually  seaward,  deepening  as  it  advanced. 

Tonrs,  respectfolly  and  truly, 

A.  D.  Hacbk,  Sup't  UniUd  8Ut9§  Caaat  Surweg,. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

1.  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA. 

Nkw  York  Oitt,  Oct,  3, 1849. 
Dear  Sib — ^During  an  abscxice  of  some  three  nionths  from  home,  I  have  been 
deprived  of  the  pleastire  and  iustructioa  I  derive,  at  other  tiiaeH,  from  reading 
your  excellent  Review.  I  aiu  thus  igxiorant  of  the  liiw  of  coaduct  which  you 
may  have  advocated  for  our  country,  in  relation  to  Cuban  afiKtin ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  liave  vet  entertained  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  your 
Review.  The  future  political  condition  of  Cuba  is  of  vast  moment  to  the  wiiol* 
country,  and  especially  to  us  of  the  South  ;  and  the  present  agitation  of  this 
matter  will  not,  probably,  subside  until  it  shall  be  settled  wheuier  Cuba  shidi 
remain  for  many  years  as  she  now  is,  a  colony  of  Spain,  or  become  the  posseS' 
sion  of  Home  otner  power.  Its  separate  and  permanent  independence,  I  regard 
as  an  impracticable  condition,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  We  all  remember 
that,  within  a  few  years,  the  authorities  of  Spain,  and  of  the  local  Cuban  gov- 
ernment, united,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  intrigues  and  plot- 
ting of  British  agents,  who  attempted  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavciy,  hf 
exciting  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  to  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  and  massa- 
cres of  San  Domingo.  Were  Cuba  indepondout,  these  diabolical  schemes  wotdd 
be  immediately  resumed,  and  with  much  prospect  of  success.  Cuba  could  B«t 
enjoy  its  iudc])endence  in  tranquility,  nor  can  we  allow  it  to  be  transferred  to 
any  other  European  power ;  it  must,  therefore,  continue  to  belong  to  Spain,  or 
become  ours.  It  may  be  our  duty,  hereafter,  to  take  possession  of  it.  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  othorhands,  but  while  no  such  danj^r  threatens,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  the  soundest  policy  for  us  not  to  disturb  the  present  relations  of  that 
island.  Contemplating  tlie  subji>ct  solely  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  leaving 
out  of  view  our  duties  toward  Spain,  I  threw  together,  a  few  days  aiuce,  some 
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thoughts  on  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  which  were  published  in  the  Kew  Yoric 
Journal  of  Commerce ;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  to  you  a  slip 
containing  them  ;  you  will  see  that  they  were  written  amerUe  ealmno,  not  hav- 
ing been  even  copied  for  the  press.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  begun  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  but  have  rather  endeavored  to  glance  at  some  considerations  which 
form  insuperable  objections,  especially  for  the  South,  to  Ouban  annexation. 
That  the  Cubans  themselves  would  be  greatly  advantaged  by  their  incorporation 
into  our  Union,  is  to  me  clear  ;  but  uiis  is  not  the  whofe  matter.  To  what 
wrongs  is  not  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  communities  continually  giving 
rise?  Let  us  not  furnish  an  example  to  countenance  the  despotic  governments 
of  the  old  world.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  American  government,  whoever 
may  be  at  the  helm,  will  perform  its  duty  of  good  neighbomood  toward  Spain, 
by  forbidding,  within  our  borders,  the  organization  of  armed  expeditions  against 
its  possessions  :  still  it  would  be,  in  practice,  easy  for  citisens  of  the  United  States 
to  interfere,  efficiently,  without  violating  our  obligations  as  a  nation,  and  in 
despite  of  law.  It  is,  therefore,  important  for  us  as  a  people,  cleaily  to  per- 
ceive our  interest,  and  rightly  to  understand  our  duty. 

I  suppose  Spain  might  be  induced  to  sell  Cuba  for  ti  sufficient  ^rice ;  we  should 
then  have  a  national  debt  in  earnest.  It  would  fall  lightly  on  the  North,  for  y 
the  commerce  of  Cuba,  and  its  consumption  of  northern  manufactures,  would 
more  than  overbalance  the  tax  on  that  section.  It  would  be  a  dead  burden  on 
southern  industry.  Were  a  moderate  portion  of  the  sum  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  Cuba,  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  railroad  between  the 
^eat  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  would  call  into  immediate  ex- 
istence a  commerce  inmiitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  Cuba  ever  can  be,  and 
of  which  the  benefits  would  be  poured  into  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  it  would* 
at  once,  adapt  for  b^eficial  occupancj  by  our  own  citizens  the jgreat  central  wil- 
derness of  our  country,  aregion  many  times  more  extensive  than  the  island  of  Cuba. 

In  reference  to  the  feelings  with  which  Spain  must  regard  Cuban  annexation,  I 
may  here  mention  that  in  a  conversation  I  held,  in  1m4,  with  Senor  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  then  Spanish  embassador  at  Paris,  and  afterward  prime  minister 
of  Spain,  he  said  there  existed  the  entirest  unanimity  of  all  parties  in  Spain,  in 
relation  to  Cuba,  that  they  would  not  relinquish  it  in  any  manner,  to  any  power, 
nor  for  any  consideration ;  its  possession  for  Spain  was  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest and  nationsd  honor. 

I  am  aware  that  something  maybe  said  in  favor  of  Cuban  annexation,  the  chief 
of  which,  to  my  mind,  is,  mat  that  island  is  the  key  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  this  is,  after  all,  of  minor  moment ;  let  us  continue  to 
increase,  spread  and  strengthen  ourselves,  on  the  mainland  of  North  America, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  make  kcyM,  or  to  take  keys  ready  made,  whenever  we  may 
want  them.  I  am,  truly  and  sincerely,  youxs, 

Ahhiiw*  Sinni. 

2.  THE  CUBA  QUESTION. 

[We  annei  a  letter  from  Mr.  Aihbel  Bmitli,  pabUsbed  In  New  Tork,  wbteh  will  b«  read 
with  intcreat. — Eo.] 

Sia — Public  attention  has,  of  late,  been  much  attracted  to  Cuban  afiain. 
There  are  two  distinct  matters  ;  one  is  an  anticipated  insurrection  in  Cuba  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  the  other  is  the  annexation  or  incorporation  of  that 
island  into  the  American  Union.  Annexation  is,  doubtless,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  contingencies  of  a  successM  revolution.  Though  these  two  matters  are 
thus  connected,  it  suits  my  purpose  to  consider  them  separately,  as  my  few  re- 
marks will  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  latter,  to  wit,  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  It 
is  true,  that  the  United  States  are  bound  by  treaty  not  to  take  possession  of  Cu- 
ba, yet  hitherto,  in  tiie  history  of  the  world,  treaty  stipulations  have  formed  no 
obstacle  to  acquisitions  of  territory  by  one  power  from  another ;  nor  need  we 
expect  that  our  country  will  form  an  exception  to  the  practice  of  nations.  I  re- 
gard, then,  our  te«aty  obligations  as  likely  to  interpose  but  a  slight  barrier  to 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  ;  i  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  as  a  very  possible  contin- 
gency, and  to  be  met  as  a  practical  question. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  fatal  to  the  intereats  of  the  slaveholding 
States ;  and  in  different  wajrs. 

The  sugar  plauten  of  Loniaiana  and  Texas  wonld  be  immediately  emitban 
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with  ruin.  Cuba,  peaceablr  annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  the  adranta^ 
of  a  stable  goremment,  sncli  as  annexation  ought  to  nre  it,  would  diire  our 
southero  sugaia  out  of  the  market.  What,  then,  would  our  planters  do  ?  Re- 
turn to  cotton,  with  a  total  low  of  the  immense  properties  now  inres^ted  in  sugar 
planting  ?  Cotton  plantine  is  already  oTerdone,  and  in  maar  districts  of  large 
extent — I  sp^tk  of  nearlj  2l  the  northern  cotton  growing  belt  of  the  southern 
State& — Karcely  aflbrds  remunerating  returns.  Cotton  which  may  now  be  set 
down  as  ruling  at  7  or  8  cents,  would  fall  to  3  or  i  cents  ;  a  frighcfnl  deprecia- 
tion of  Southern  property,  which  would  cause  the  complete  ruin  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  small  planters.  Besides,  the  cotton  crop  has  proved  so  uncertain 
in  the  Gulf  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  to  render  these  regions  practi- 
callj  not  well  adapted  to  its  culture. 

Bt  the  consequences  reeuUing  to  the  two  great  staples  of  cotton  and  sugtr. 
firoin  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  slare  property  in  all  tne  northern  slarehol&ig 
flutes,  via.,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  would  a:  once 
be  rendered  neairy  worthless  ;  for  their  yalue  in  these  States  <fepends  not  a  lit- 
tle on  the  profitableness  of  their  labor  in  more  favored  districts  further  south. 
The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  slaves  even  than  their 
masters.  The  profits  of  tludr  labor  being  greatly  impaired,  the  slave  would  be 
worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  less  cared  for  in  sickness,  and  his  habits  of  good  con- 
duct less  attended  to  by  the  master,  at  first  from  inability  of  the  master,  and  in 
time,  probably  from  disinclination. 

It  is  some  tnree  months  since  I  left  mv  home,  in  Texas,  during  which  time 
I  have  seen  the  southern  newspapers  only  occasionally.  They  are,  I  believe, 
silent  OD  the  annexation  of  Cuba ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  conyersea  with  southern 
gentlemen  here,  I  find  them  very  generally  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  feel- 
ing about  Cuban  annexation  has  men  raised  and  fanned  in  this  section  of  the 
Union.  That  Cuba,  being  slaveholding,  would  add  to  the  political  strenc^th  of 
the  South,  is  less  than  the  dust  of  the  Mlance  ;  it  is  gross  humbug.  Whi&  this 
Union  lasts,  and  every  patriot  must  pray  that  it  be  perpetual,  we  must  rely  on 
the  justice  of  the  Nortn,  to  abide  by  the'adjustments  of  the  constitution,  not  to 
interfere  with  slavery.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  senators,  and  a  few  rep- 
resentatives, will  not  materially  strengthen  us.  If  it  seem  to  be  ^ain  at  first,  it 
will  prove,  in  the  end,  utter  weakness.  The  harmouv  of  this  nation,  the 
strength  of  this  Union,  are  not  to  be  promoted  by  the  mcorporation  of  such 
materials  as  make  up  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  would  be  no  injustice  to  expect 
facile  corruptibility,  in  any  delegation  that  mav  be  elected  by  a  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  Spanish  origin.  I  nee3  not  intimate  in  which  section 
of  our  country  are  found  the  means  to  corrupt ;  it  is  sufficient  that  from  such 
a  delegation  we  might  anticipate  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  corrupcion 
which  would  rot  our  government  to  the  core  in  our  own  day. 

The  annexation  of  Cuba  would  furnish  new  occasions  for  abolition  and  anti- 
slavery  excitements,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  baneful  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  disunion  which  may,  peradventure,  be  put  down  by  the  good  and  patriotic 
of  all  parties,  on  the  settlement  of  the  California  questions,  unless  new  dispu- 
table matter  be  thrown  as  firebrands  amon^  us.  Our  right  to  carry  our  slaves 
over  the  seas,  in  our  vessels,  between  one  sUveholding  State  and  another,  would 
be  hotly  contested,  and  continually  interfered  with.  British  cruisers,  power- 
fully supported,  would  incessantly 'watch  and  annoy  our  intercourse  with  Cuba, 
ana  in  tne  end  would  not  fail  to  embroil  us  with  England ;  though  I  should  not 
fear  this,  while  a  harmonious  feeling  shall  subsist  among  ourselves.  Nor  do  I 
make  much  account  of  the  fact,  that  Spain,  being  deprived  of  Cuba,  would  nat- 
uraUv  be  arrayed,  and  with  sorest  feelings,  with  other  European  powers,  a^nst 
the  slave  States  of  the  South ;  yet,  under  some  circumstances,  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  no  mean  weight.  I  set  aside,  too.  the  rieht  asserted  by  Lord  Wm.  Ben- 
tinck,  and  affirmed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Parliament,  of  Great  Britain  to  take 
Cuba  in  compensation  of  the  Spanish  debt  due  British  bondholders.  With 
justice  nn  our  side,  we  do  not  fear  Europe.  Yet  peace  is  indeed  well  worth  pre- 
■ervini;:  and  it  is  high  wisdom  to  strengthen  our  relations  of  amity  and  inter- 
est with  other  nations,  in  the  view  of  possible  wars.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  here,  that,  some  five  years  ago.  when  war  seemed  imminent  be- 
tween our  country  and  Great  Brirain,  the  British  government  was  determined  to 
ally  France  and  ^pain  with  itself  against  va ;  aM  that  in  the  oyertum  to  the 
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two  latter  powers,  a  portion  of  Mexico  was  su^g^ted  for  a  prince  of  Loufs 
Philippe's  ajnasty,  and  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  her  former  continental 
colonies  was  to  be  the  reward  of  Spain.  But  I  return  to  the  simple  question  of 
the  annexation  of  Cuba.  It  would  be  a  Greek  ffift,  fatal  to  the  South ;  it  would 
be  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the  Herculean  strengtn  of  the  American  government. 

Should  annexation  take  place  peaceably,  and  all  seem  to  work  well,  it  will 
hereafter  stop  the  South  from  saying  aufht  against  the  annexation  of  Canada, 
should  the  latter  measure  be  deemed  profitable  to  the  North.  We  should  have 
it  thrown  in  our  teeth,  that  the  North  had  annexed  Cuba  for  jthe  South. 

If  Cuba  be  annexed  peaceably,  its  rich  commerce  becomes  the  almost  exclu- 
Bive  property  of  the  northern  merchants ;  its  great  home  market  will  be  supplied 
by  northern  manufacturers.  The  northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  are, 
therefore,  tempted  to  desire  its  acquisition.  If  Cuba  be  annexed,  it  complicates 
and  embarrasses  the  slare  question  among  ourselves,  and  disembarrasses  another 
great  nation,  Spain.  The  numerous  abolitionists  must,  therefore,  covet  its 
acquisition,  as  a  new  firebrand.  And  thus,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  Cuban  an- 
nexation originated,  and  has  been  favored,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Union. 

Every  sensible  southern  man,  every  true  patriot  throughout  the  country, 
must  deprecate  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  confederacy. 

Very  truly,  joun,  A.  S. 

3.  CUBA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

This  beautiful  island,  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  the  great  Admiral, 
has  been  known  to  Europe  since  1492,  and  has  borne  suoceasively  the  names  of 
Juana,  Femandina,  Santiago,  and  Ave  Maria,  and  has  found  refuge  from  tkia 
confusion  of  titles,  in  the  aboriginal  appellation.  The  most  westerly  of  the 
Antilles,  it  equals,  in  area,  that  of  all  the  other  West  Indies  together ;  and  is 
the  one  of  the  large  islands  which  approaches  nearest  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  which,  an  eminent  Cuban  naturalist 
maintains,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  at  no  t&^  remote  day,  it  has 
been  separated.  The  length  of  the  island,  which  extends  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  the  74^  to  85^  west  of  Greenwich,  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  avera^ 
breadth  is  about  100  miles — ^between  the  20th  and  25th  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  blessed  with  the  prodigal  fertilit;|r  of  tropical  climates,  while  the 
elevation  of  its  mountains  permits  the  productions  of  colder  climates  to  thrive. 
This  loftj  ran^  of  mountains,  extending  from  Cape  San  Antonio  to  the  Punta 
de  Maysi,  divides  the  island  into  two  equal  portions,  and  on  its  declivities,  and 
in  its  valleys,  are  regions  as  fertile  and  as  healthful  as  any  in  Uie  world.  Rising 
to  the  height  of  8600  feet,  it  contains  the  sources  of  various  streams  which 
^almund  with  peculiar  and  delicious  fish>  and  which  bring  down  no  inconsid- 
eiitble  portion  of  gold  dust,  once  esteemed  of  importance,  but  which  now  is 
neglected  because  the  labor  necessary  to  collect  it,  if  expended  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  would  yield  thrice  the  return.  The  mountains  also  abound  in  other 
mineral  wealth,  among  which  are  copper,  which,  since  the  completion  of  a 
portion  of  an  elaborate  system  of  railroads,  195  miles  of  which  are  now  in 
operation,  have  proved  most  profitable  investments.  Principally  in  th^  hands 
of  foreign  capitalists,  they  employ  many  thousand  miners,  tne  wants  of  whom 
provide,  for  the  small  planters,  that  greatest  of  all  protections  and  encourage- 
ments, a  home  market. 

Marble  and  coal  are  also  known  to  exist  in  inexhaostible  quantities,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  rapid  consumption 
of  wood  by  the  immense  aaukanaf,  or  sugar  estates  of  the  island.  This  coal, 
exceedingly  bituminous,  is  evidently  an  out-crop  of  the  great  asphaltum  beds, 
which,  in  more  than  one  of  the  Antilles,  evinoe  themselves  in  the  lakes  of  min- 
eral tar.  It  is  now  employed  in  the  gas-works  of  the  city  of  Havanna,  and  has 
been  found  of  mat  purity  and  ffood  quality. 

The  island  aooun^  in  magnificent  harbors,  one  of  which,  that  of  Havanna— 
named,  tradition  says,  fh>m  an  Indian  goddess  of  that  name,  a  statue  of  whom 
is  placed  over  more  than  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city — is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world.  With  a  narrow  entrance,  expanding  into  a  ma^ificent  bay,  it  is 
capable  of  inclosing  the  navy  of  the  world,  anafh>m  the  earnest  day  has  been 
so  carefully  fortified  as  to  be  considered  impregnable. 

The  elhnate  is,  ▼!»&  we  eonsider  the  latitade,  ialabrioot— ihe  year  being 
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divided  into  a  diy  and  a  wet  season.  The  wannest  portion  of  the  vear  is  Jnlj 
and  Au^st,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  each  day  is  about  84^  Fahrenheit 
The  coldest  is  in  December,  when  the  mercury  ranges  at  about  50^,  except  when 
the  wind,  known  as  el  norle,  blows,  during  which  me  instrument  shows  a  rapid 
declension. 

So  fertile  a  soil  is  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
has  been  known  to  produce  three  crops  a  year,  and  in  ordinary  aeasoos  two  may 
be  relied  on.  The  profusion  of  its  flora,  the  variety  of  its  forests,  are  unsur- 
passed ;  while  the  multitude  of  its  climbing  shrubs  give  a  luxuriant  richness  to 
its  scenery,  which  contributes  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries 
in  the  world.  Nowhere  is  life  so  easily  supported,  and  is  man  so  delicately 
nurtured.  In  addition  to  the  plaintain,  the  yuca  of  two  varieties,  the  potato, 
yam,  Indian  com,  rice,  melons,  chesenut,  cocoanut,  pineapple,  amana,  or  custard- 
apple,  medlar,  banana,  orange,  lemon,  shadock,  and  lime  abound.  The  ^wtk 
of  the  forests  comprise  the  mahogany  tree,  cedar,  lignumvits,  various  kinds  of 
ebony,  the  noble  palm  tree,. and  numerous  woods  for  building. 

On  this  island,  capable  of  supporting  in  opulence  a  population  eaual  to  that 
of  Spain,  are  strewn  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  of  wnich  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  are  white,  two  hundred  thousand  free  negroes^  mulat- 
toes,  and  zambos,  while  the  rest  are  slaves.  It  is  supposed  that  but  two-fifths 
of  the  island  is  cultivated. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  island  result  from  its  CEpoiU,  which  consist  of  sugar, 
cofifee,  tobacco,  wax,  cocoa,  molasses,  honey,  rum,  maize,  ^c.  The  first  of  these 
is  infinitely  the  most  imnortant,  and  is  probably  the  only  one  which  is  regularly 
increasing,  in  spite  of  tne  changeable  seasons,  hurricanes,  Ssc,  The  great  in^ 
increase  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  in  1643,  617,648  box^  wen  ex- 
ported ;  and.  in  1847, 1,274,8)  1 .  The  exports  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  with 
Kovember,  were  1,210,917.  Of  other  articles,  during  the  same  time,  weie 
exported  708,941  arrobms  rp6  lbs.)  of  coffee,  205,^9  hogsheads  of  molasses, 
11,909  pipes  of  rum,  4,647,737  pounds  of  tobacco,  141,239  boxes  (thousands)  of 
cigars,  and  561,826  quintals  of  copper  ore.  • 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  nearly  been  destrojred.  Nothing  shows  the 
great  decline  of  the  trade  more  than  the  fact  that,  in  1837,  2,133,567  €mbat 
were  exported,  while  in  1848  there  were  only  708,491.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  cajetal  are  now  abandoned,  and  the  land  appropriated 
to  grazing,  suffar  estates,  or  rice  plantations.  The  tobacco  crop  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  wul  as  long  as  the  passion  for  Havanna  and  Principe  cigars  shall 
last.  The  plant  is  peculiarly  dinerent  from  our  own,  maturing  in  less  time,  and 
the  soil  is  able  always  to  bnng  two  crops  ner  annum.  In  1842  the  crop  was 
6,942,833  lbs.;  in  1847  it  rose  to  more  than  9,000,000.  That  of  1848  was  some- 
what diminished  by  a  season  unusually  unpropitious,  and  by  hurricanes.     . 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  experts 
for  many  years,  and  of  consequent  prosperity : 

Yearly  &v.  of  importa  Iiicre«M  la          Per  eenUce  of 

and  exporu.  five  years.                 locreaee. 

1829  to  1832 $30,029,111 

1833  to  1837, 36,314,956  $5,995,745  14.9  per  cent 

1838  to  1842,. 49,073,615  12,759,659  25.9 

1843  to  1847, 50,149,797  1,076,182         2.1 

The  number  of  arrivals  during  1847,  at  its  ports,  was  3,740,  and  the  number 
of  clearances  3,346.  The  amount  of  American  tonnage  employcKl  in  trade  with 
it  is  476,773  tonB.^fVathit^gton  Republic, 

4.  THE  CANADAS. 

The  subjoined  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Oanadas  is  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  from  an  official  paper  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Statistics  of  that  city : 

•acret. 

Lands  surveyed  in  Lower  Canada, 18,871,040 

Upper  Canada, 15,902,006 

Given  for  public  uses,  to  1845,  in  Lower  Canada, 3,4244U3 

Granted  to  individuals,  ^.,  to  do.  in  do 11,343,629 
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To  anpport  die  Clergy  in  Upper  Cnnsila 9.149,145 

GrantH  lo  indiTiauBls.  ie.,  in  Upper  Gnnada, 13,342,838 

Sales  IB  Lower  Cuiada  since  IMS,  about 500,001) 

BotweBn  the  ypare  1836  and  'il.  933;3au  atrcs  were  diapnacd  of  by  Uw  Crown, 
ill  Cauada  Enat,  bv  sole  or  gitt;  and  2,l45,50a  acre*  in  Canada  Went,  Thwo 
figiirM,  however,  nimiuli  little  indication  of  the  actual  amount  of  BetlU'raont  in 
either  section,  ait  they  include  large  grants,  or  sales,  to  individusla  far  beyond 
tha  capacity  □(  the  arantors  to  occupy  or  cuttiTate,  and  do  not  include  the  salsa 


Upper  0 

TheO 

rom  ikat  n 


in  Canada  West,  is  given,  for  aerenl  yean,  to  1840,  iu  which  year  the  prices  aro 
reported  at  $333  per  acre  fur  Crown  landA.  t3.53  for  Cluruy  SnaervtB,  and  tS-M 
tor  School  Landu — the  two  latter  olasaes  being  ofleo  found,  in  detached  lots,  in 
settled  parts  of  the  country.  The  price  bae  not  varied  Tcry  considerably  since. 
Tlimure  ilill  rail  teilderneuti  untune^. 

The  Canadie  coollun  about  1,491.636  inhabitants;  and  in  £3  voara  Upper 
Canada  has  iocrea^d  itit  numbera  S65,36&,  and  Lower  Canada  334,704.  The 
population  of  Lower  Canada  doubles  in  30  years — that  of  Upper  Canada  in  11 
yeam,  imniinstion  inclusive. 

In  Upper  Canada,  thepaupera  are  one  in  eveiy  1 ,469  peraons  :  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, one  in  every  151.  £owet  Canada  mokes  no  public  provision  fur  it»  poor. 
Except  the  monastic  establishmenlH.  The  proportion  uf  the  scxeB  in  the  Chu- 
adaa  ia  about  88  icmales  to  100  males.  Lower  Canada  furnishes  no  slalistics 
either  of  schools  or  school  attendance.  The  number  of  male  farm-surviinl»  io 
~      :r  Canada,  in  1843,  was  3,184,  and  in  \fm  had  increased  to  1,514. 

le  Ohurchof  England,  eslnblivhed  in  1791  (by  a  Btitiah  act  of  Parliament), 
— ir  Canada,  included  116,340  of  tho  people,  leaving  556,959  dissenters 
it  mode  of  worship. 
The  offlciol  value  of  assessed  property  In  Canada  West,  in  IB49,  was  $34,368,- 
OOD,  but  the  abenrd  mode  of  aflseasment  readers  this  return  usdoM,  ai  an  esti- 
mate of  its  actual  worth.  Between  1895  nnd  IM8,  the  number  of  Kriit-mills 
htid  incrcaaed  from  233  lo  537,  and  of  saw-miiii  from  3«  lo  i,489;  the  number 
of  acres  under  cultivation  from  535,213  to  9,673,890  ;  of  houses  from  8,H7S  to 
49,957,  and  of  horaaB,OEcn,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle  together,  from  191,306 
to  481,417.  The  qnantity  of  cnltivatsd  land  is  9.663,H30  acres  to  a  population 
of  793,999  ;  the  nnmber  of  horses  and  neat  cattle  717,333.  In  189S  there  went 
5ST  pleasure  earriagvs— in  11347  there  were  4,685. 
The  grain  and  potato  crop  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1S47,  was — 

Wheat 7,558,773  boibebi. 

Barley 515,797 

Oats 7,055,730 

Rye 446,993        '• 

Maiae,.. 1,137,656        " 

Buckwheat, 439,573 

Pea« 1,753,846        " 

PoUloes 4,751,331 

The  value  of  this  crop  we  find  estimated  at  tI0,70S,14O.  Of  wheat.  10>^ 
bushels  wero  raised  to  each  inhabitant 

Mr.  Crofton,  Secretory  to  the  Board,  estimate  the  crop  of  maple  sngw  in 
Canada  West,  last  year,  at  2,060J4  tuns;  the  product  of  wool  was  3)339,756  lbs., 
and  of  beef  and  pork  99,951  barrels. 

In  the  United  Province,  tlierc  arc  661  Culling  and  carding  mills,  130  breweries, 
174  distillcriea,  389  tanneries,  1,740  asheries.  10  paper  mdls,  19  trip  hammen, 
14  oil  mills,  and  9  nail  factArics.  Also,  in  Western  Canada,  1  rope  walk.  1 
candle  factory,  I  cement  mill,  1  salffirattut  factory,  8  soap  factories,  11  pail  fac- 
tories, I  last  factoiy,  3  tobacco  factories,  9  elsam  engine  factories,!  ship-yard,  3 
potteries.  1  vinegar  factory,  5  chair  factories,  9  brick  yards,  1  ale  lactoty,  6 

iilaster  mills,  1  comb  factory.  10  shingle  mills,  67  womlen  factories,  and  109 
oan  dries. 

Some  uf  these  factories  in  Upper  Canada,  produced,  last  year.  694,971  vard* 
of  failed  doth ;  1,995,179  yards  of  flannel,  and  71,815  yards  of  linen.  There 
are  no  shipping  tables  bevond  IMO. 

The  inl«rnt  on  the  pufilic  deU  of  the  Canadas,  in  1847,  is  Aated  at  1^3,056. 
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It  has  probably  increased  since.  The  Montreal  Heraid  thinks  that  the  income 
from  public  works  alone  will  soon  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  yield  a 
surplus  besides ;  meantime  the  taxes  paid  for  provincial  purposes,  are  stated  at 
$1,916,176,  for  1848,  or  about  $1.13  per  inhabitant  This  includes  the  customs 
and  tonnage  duties. 

The  estimated  value  (on  this  side)  of  products  exported  to  the  United  States, 
in  1847,  is,  for  flour,  butter,  ashes,  wool,  horses,  and  wheat,  $250,363 ;  and  for 
1848,  same  exports,  $1,859,365.  Of  flour  alone,  the  value  exported,  last  year, 
to  the  United  States,  was  $1,5243,862.  The  Canada  Custom  House  return  of 
exports,  in  1848,  is  steted  at  $10,451,404,  of  which  $3,069,728  value  went  to  the 
United  States,  lumber  inclusive.  Several  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  return 
collectively  200,000,000  feet,  sawn  in  1848;  much  of  it  passes  down  the  Erie 
Canal. 

Among  the  imports  into  Canada,  in  1847,  were  20,673,389  lbs.  suc^  and  mo- 
lasses, and  1,101,621  lbs.  coffee ;  3,750,000  lbs.,  tea  are  supposed  to  be  consumed 
yearly.  Beside  553,849  gallons  of  wine  and  spirits,  imported  in  1847,  2,134,- 
421  gallons  of  whisky  were  distilled  in  the  country. 

5.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CHAaLom,  Sept.  29,  J  849. 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  Dt  Bow — ^Your  favor  was  received  a  few  days  since,  and  an  an- 
swer to  it  has  been  delayed,  by  a  temporary  absence  from  this  place.  I  have  felt 
much  interest  in  the  success  of  your  periodical.  I  have  been  for  sometime  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  preparmg  an  article  on  North  Carolina — ^which  would 
present  a  fair  view  of  her  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  condi- 
tion. She  possesses  so  many  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  exhibits  so 
great  variety  in  her  natural  capacities,  Uiat  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  she  was 
so  little  appreciated  and  so  badly  understood.  But  the  present  is  a  most  iuao- 
spicious  period  to  undertake  the  subject  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  its 
claims.  Our  information  must  be  derived  from  census  returns,  and  ttom  the 
observations  of  intelligent  persons,  scattered  throughout  her  limits.  As  to  the 
former,  that  of  1840,  if  it  had  been  taken  with  accuracy,  is  now  too  old  to  be  of 
much  value — especially  as,  since  that  time,  we  have  erected  many  cotton  facto- 
ries throughout  the  State,  of  which  we  have  no  accurate  information,  and  have 
made  many  discoveries  in  fold  mines,  and  embarked  much  capital  in  that  branch 
of  business,  in  regard  to  which  the  last  census  could  give  no  idea,  I  had  deter- 
mined therefore  to  wait  until  the  information  could  be  prepared  from  authentic 
sources,  and  something^  like  justice  done  to  the  State.  I  may  add,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  State  is  advancing  and  her  prospects  are  bnghter  than  at  any 
former  period.  Several  works  of  internal  improvement  of  great  importance  are 
now  in  a  course  of  prosecution,  which  when  completed  will  exert  a  most  impair- 
tant  influence.  Of  these,  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  beginning 
at  Columbia  and  terminating  at  this  place,  is  advancing  rapidly  toward  com- 
pletion, and  will  brin^  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  the 
means  of  immediate  intercourse  with  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  work  will 
subserve  the  interests  of  all  that  region  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Houn- 
tains  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Yaicikiu  river.  I  have  taken  uie  liberty  to 
inclose  to  vou  a  report,  made  some  two  years  since  and  written  by  myselL 

The  work  had  its  beginning  in  that  feeble  effort  and  is  now  placed  beyond  the 
chances  of  failure.  The  General  Assembly  of  our  State  at  its  last  session  incor- 
porated a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  work  two  hundred  and  ten  nules  in 
len^,  from  tnis  village  to  Goldsboro'  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road. 
This  great  work  spans  the  finest  and  most  improvable  portion  of  North  Cuo- 
lina — ^will  accommodate  a  population  of  three  hundrra  thousand,  and  brinf 
into  immediate  connection  with  the  markets  of  our  own  State,  Virginia  ana 
South  Carolina,  a  country  unsurpassed  in  its  natural  fertility,  in  variety  of  pro- 
duction, in  mineral  i>asources  and  capacities  for  manufactories.  To  ensure  its 
success  the  State  has  appropriated  two  millions  of  dollars  toward  the  enterprise, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cs^itnl.  At  the  same  session  they  incorporated  a 
company  for  the  construction  of  a  plank  road,  beginning  at  Fayetteville,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  and  extending  to  Salisbury,  on  the  i  adkin,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  St^e.  The  entire  stock  of  this  work  is  now  taken,  and  its  con- 
stniction  ia  in  progress.    This  n>ad  iriU  be  one  hundred  and  twen^  mikt  in 
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leiif^,  ud  will  be  the  fint  voA  of  this  deacripttan  uoden«kvD  in  the  Soutli. 
Of  Its  complelJoii  there  is  no  queution. 
After  jetim  of  disappoiotiuGUt  and  in>ctivitf ,  1  trust  that  the  Stale  uf  North 

ble  coast  a 

sisteiv  in  the  course  of  improTo: -    .     -.     _ 

not  hil  in  their  labors,  to  Diiiig  her  up  to  the  eDJoTaieot  of  the  highest  advan- 
lages  afforded  b;  the  improvements  of  our  tioiee.  In  this  atate  of  Ihinp  1  hare 
thought  it  advigable  to  delay  the  publicatioii  of  the  article  you  desire.  It  is 
probablu  that  I  may  send  ;ou  sumetliiug  on  sonic  branch  of  Iter  interest,  which 
may  be  adapti<d  to  the  character  of  jour  valued  periodical.    1  have  written  in 


Wa  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  referred  to  hy  Mr.  Osbonie : 


"The  counties  of  Anson,  Union,  Uecklenburg,  Lincoln,  IredelJ,  Hovui,  C»- 
bamis,  Stanly  and  Dftvidion,  hay-  ' *- '  '-    '"-■  -  "  - 


wheal  sod  other  grains.    To  Iheec  a  .  „  - 

— '-"Tciog  oree  of  iron,  copper  and  gold,  scattered  over  ita  whola 

"- '-'-"- --'  -ideiilerpriso.    But  if  nature  hM 

e  atuioat  eihansled  her  energies 
II,  luc  oiuplitudu  of  its  facilities  for  purposes  uf  manuEaclure.  The  ionumcra' 
ble  Htreanis  which  Sow  fniui  the  mountain  region  wliich  lies  on  the  north  and 
north-wmt — including  the  two  large  rivi^rs  which  receive  them — fumi^Ji  the  wa- 
ter power  to  the  hand  of  the  attiian.  in  a  state  almost  htled  for  iioiuKditU 
appUcation.  Yet  we  cannot  hide  from  ouiselves  the  painful  conviciion,  that 
with  sU  thau  DStunJ  sdvuti^,  the  iateterti  at  our  country  an  ni>idly  de- 
clining, her  enlerprising  citisens  have  left  us  in  thousands — while  iLww  who 
remain,  are  unsettled,  dusatlsfied,  and  preparing  to  Join  their  prtdcceMurs  in 


the  region  of  country  to  be  benefited  by  this  toad,  there  an  scvei)  bictorie*  ei 
joying  a  capital  □{  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  oonsnming  not  lea* 
than  five  thousand  bogs  of  cotion.    By  giving-  employment  to  die  poor  of  iha 
coon^  and  furnishing  markets  for  alinunt  every  species  of  anicnltnral  prodoe- 
tion,  iSey  have  a  noat  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  cotoi 

~*--~li  Ih^  am  situated.    This  business  was  originally  designed  ItM 

aH.    Sltt  it  has  been  ascertained  bj  the  experience  of  a  few  Tsars  that 


which  Ih^  am  situated.  This  business  was  originally  designed  lor  the  home 
nisrket.  Sltt  it  has  been  ascertained  bj  the  experience  of  a  few  Tsars  thr' 
retiance  cannot  be  placed  on  that  mark-et,  and  accordin^y,  most  of  those  ei 


Thcoe  irTanguneDts  divest  Uu  pursuit  of  all  oDcertainly  and  baiard,  givea  the 
aSBniance  that  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the  quantity  nuaolaclared.  as  tluna  ia 
no  boundaijr  to  the  manet  to  be  supplied.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
tmndi  of  basinets  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  can  be  adopted  la 
any  extent  pioportionale  to  our  sbilities  and  wants,  unkss  we  have  immeJiate 
aeeeaa  to  the  aeaboard.  With  this  desideratum,  Western  Korth  Carolina  most 
become  the  moat  important  manufacturing  region  South  of  the  Potomac.  The 
gtctt  tmnehea  of  manuftctore — cotton,  wool  and  iron — enterine  into  the  coauDMi 
oonniaptioa  tad  E>noded  on  the  neceasaiy  wants  of  the  whole  nation,  ai«  Ifce 
giMt  tmren  at  ttnployment  and  of  wealth  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  Amv- 
lot.  Tlw  Ranting  stales  of  the  South  and  3outh-*e«t,  being  wholly  eonsnaien 
tod  not  piwJneera  of  these  necessaries,  are  the  great  markets,  in  which  tbey  *ie 
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sold  bj  the  mannfactimiig  States  of  the  north.  The  rast  thIIct  of  the  Miasi*- 
sippi,  gathering  to  itself  jear  by  year  the  agricnltuial  capital  of  the  South,  'vill 
continue  to  afford  a  demand  lor  the  coarser  fabncs  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron, 
eommensiirate  with  its  population  and  the  fertility  of  its  soU.  The  coastwise 
narigation  from  the  citj  of  Charleston  to  the  cities  of  the  gulf,  now  affords  a 
speedy  and  safe  communication  with  that  rast  region,  and  railroad  commu- 
nications now  in  progress,  must  soon  place  that  citj  in  sUH  more  advantageous 
connection  with  its  whole  extent.  It  must  be  supplied  with  its  implements  of 
husbandiT  and  coarse  cotton  and  woolen  goods  for  the  clothing  oi  its  slares. 
If  we  be  out  tme  to  ourselTes,  this  trade  wlQ  be  a  source  of  boundless  profit  to 
ouraelres.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Catawba,  Iredell,  Wilkes,  Ashe,  Sony  and 
Stokes,  abound  in  iron  ore  of  the  purest  qualities,  and  in  largest  quantitiea.  In 
all  of  them,  by  rude  and  simple  processes,  its  manufsctore  has  been  an  object  of 
pursuit  In  the  ooonties  of  Lincoln  and  Catawba  it  has  resulted  in  large  for- 
tunes to  indiriduals,  much  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. But  the  manuf^ture  of  iron  has  been  necessarily  limited  in  its  quantity 
and  precarious  in  its  progress,  as  it  has  never  been  designed  for  any  thing  be- 
yond the  circumscribed  cirde  of  the  market,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estahliahmentB. 
Open  up  a  cheap  and  rapid  communication  with  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
millions  of  dollars  may  be  employed  wh^ne  there  are  now  a  few  thoosand.  It 
will  be  converted  at  home  into  i£e  utensils  and  implements  of  husbandly  and 
be  transported  in  this  form  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  increased 
supply.  It  must  be  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  at  home,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
laraer  quantity  sold  and  the  speedier  returns  of  sales,  there  most  be  increas- 
ed gain  to  the  manuftctuier. 

"  But  there  is  another  pursoit  for  which  the  northern  counties  of  Burke,  Cald- 
well, Wilkes,  Ashe,  Sorry  and  Iredell,  are  naturally  adapted,  to  which  the  at- 
tention has  never  been  directed,  and,  so  far  as  your  committee  know,  a  sin^ 
experiment  has  not  been  made.  It  is  the  growth  and  manu^Kture  of  wool  for 
exportation.  Every  pcurtion  of  the  United  States,  with  a  similar  climatic,  unkss 
it  De  similarly  cot  on  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  has  given  attention  to  this 
snl]ject.  It  is  the  obvious  pursuit  of  all  mountain  regions  ;  and,  both  in  foreign 
nations  and  at  home,  every  such  country  has  her  cliSs  of  shepherds,  who  syu>- 
aist  by  this  innocent  and  primitive  employment.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage,  are  unappropnated  in  the  mountain  region^f  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  require  but  little  capital  and  eneivy  to  apply  them  to  the  use  for 
which  they  were  mainly  intended.  But,  like  aliciimbroos  aitides,  wool  does 
not  bear  our  ooatly  moaea  of  tianqwitation." 

HOBIH  CABOUlia  OOLD  10X0. 

The  editor  of  the  Ashboroogfa  {K.  C.)  Herald  has  recently  been  making  a  tonr 
in  the  gold  region  of  that  State.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  Parker  mines  in  Stanly 
ooonty,  which  were  discovered  forty  or  fif^  years  ago,  and  have  been  worked 
with  various  success  ever  since : 

"  The  gold  is  principally  foond  in  the  smaB  streams  fliat  flow  thioo^  the 
mineral  region,  or  in  toe  low  lands  ai^acent  to  them,  in  a  stratum  three  or  foor 
feet  below  the  suifBce.  The  hills  are  no  doubt  rich,  but  ^s  yet  their  prododa 
have  been  small,  no  regular  veins  having  been  discovered.  Ae  stratam  alloded 
to  is  dug  up  and  washed  in  the  usual  wa^,  by  which  process  g(Ad  is  foond  in  a 
granular  state.  Lamps  of  considerable  sue  are  sometimes  found.  In  1894,  on 
Sbe  lands  ci  Mr.  HoweD  Pa^er,  a  lump  of  foor  pounds  ten  oonoes,  steelyard 
weight,  was  found.  In  1838  two  lumps  were  found,  one  wei^ung  three  povmds, 
the  other  one  pound  two  ounces.  Many  large  pieees,  the  '^2^^  ^  ▼nich  we 
eould  not  ascertain,  have  been  found  in  diflerent  localities.  T£e  gold  foond  in 
these  is  veiy  pure,  being  worth  97  X^  cents  per  pennyweight  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  workea  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  rneaw 
pn^rtioned  to  t£e  profits  which  they  yield." 

"  Gold  HQl,"  in  ttowan  county,  the  editor  describes  as  "  the  prinee  oC  minei 
in  North  Carolina."  Discovered  by  Archibald  Honeycutt,  Esq.,  aboot  seven 
yeus  ago.  it  has  since  been  the  field  of  extensive  and  profitable  operationa.  At 
thi9  place  there  are  three  steam  engines  in  operation,  which,  with  the  madinoj 
then^y  propelled,  originally  cost  not  leas  than  $30,000.  These  cogiiMB  are 
WTfnlly  rated  at  forty,  thirty  and  fifteen  hone  poww,  and  griad  fknm  §1^  to 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  bushels  of  ore  per  day,  and  consume  from  sixty  to 
eighty  cords  of  wood  per  month.  The  three  companies  at  this  place  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty  laborers  in  their  employ,  whose  wages  range  nrom  $5  to  $40 
per  month.  Experienced  English  miners,  who  work  under  ground,  receive  $40 
per  month  :  slaves  who  attend  them,  $13. 

6.  THE  SWORD  AND  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH.* 

J.  D.  B.  DkBow— In  the  dril  dlfBcnltiea  with  Mexico  we  proceeded  altogether  wronfc.  If  A» 
would  not  Moept  an  embassador  from  ns,  Almonte  haTing  left  Washington,  why  try  to  force  onn 
npon  her  7  If  she  was  willing  to  receive  a  commissioner  as  to  boundary,  we  could  have  mot  her 
on  this  ground  by  arraying  Mr.  Slidell  in  plainer  robes.  If  the  American  ExecutiTe  had  studied 
the  bounds  here  as  clearly  as  ho  did  those  of  Oregon,  then  his  opinion  might  not  hare  had  the 
concurrenoe  of  the  Senate  and  House.  OUhoun,  Benton  and  Ingersoll,  did  not  beUere  that  we  had 
good  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande.  But  Congress  should  have  been  askod  to  define  the  boundary,  and 
by  resolution  declared  its  demands  and  giren  to  the  President  authority,  instructions  and,  ix  need 
bo  (Mexico  recusant),  troops  and  money.  Neither  Parades  nor  Polk  posKssed  powers  to  maka 
war  or  to  declare  war.  Bkurmishes  on  a  frontier,  shedding  of  blood  on  delMUable  ground,  do  not 
create  nor  constitute  war.  The  attack  br  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  did  not  produce  war, 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  Bfr.  Jefforson.  The  inrajion  of  Sehlosser  and  the  burning  of  the  CaroUn* 
did  not  produee  war,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  Van  Buren,  Harrison  and  TVler. 

By  the  march  ttom  Cbrpus  Chrlsti  to  the  Rio  Grande,  without  anv  resolre  of  our  Congress,  Bfr. 
Polk  produced  the  war,  not  declared  by  either  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  the  former  defonding 
her  soil,  and  we  injdsting  that  war  thus  existed  br  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  issuing  no  dedaratkni. 
8uch  conduct  should  not  be  permitted  under  written  constitutions,  or  an  amUtious  ExecutiTa 
can  always  create  war  by  army  or  nary  moronents.  Mr.  Polk  should  hare  been  rebuked,  and 
the  war  checked  at  the  outset. 

As  things  proceeded,  the  Congress  admitting  war  to  exist,  Mr.  Polk  should  hare  studied  his 

plans.    New  Mexico  and  California  were  his  ol^ccts.    The  former  was  not  worth  possessing,  and 

the  latter  less  so,  sare  only  some  harbors  on  the  Pariflc    He  should  hare  called  Gen.  SooU  into 

his  councils  (not  leaving  Um  to  details  in  old  Marcy's  closet),  and  asked  advice.    He  would  hava 

told  him  to  let  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  aid  Texas  to  defend  the  Kio  Grande  ftt)ntier.    It  would 

have  been  defended,  and  not  a  Moxican  would  have  crossed  who  would  not  be  glad  to  get  back 

again.    The  commander-in-chief  would  have  advised  one  or  two  lines  of  operation,  or  an  activa 

army,  and  one  of  observation.      If  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  ordered  to  Tampioo,  and  San  Louis 

threatened  or  attacked.  Point  Isabel  garrisoned,  and  the  navy  watching  the  coast,  no  movement 

could  bo  made  upon  Texas  by  the  Mexicans.    If  Gen.  Scott  could  have  had  placed  at  his  disposal^ 

fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  and  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  money.  Vera  Crua  would 

have  b(!en  seised  at  onoe,  and  the  onward  march  to  the  dty  of  Mexico  would  have  been  over  a 

plain  road,  and  the  muscles  of  the  men  not  even  strained  on  the  march.    Thus  peace  Is  conquered 

and  the  boundarv  fixed.    Mexico  could  not  treat,  under  her  constitution,  as  to  cession  of  her  tei^ 

ritory ;  but  we  seise  and  she  is  compelled  to  submit.    If  any  of  her  territory  was  worth  any  thing, 

it  would  be  only  such  as  would  conduct  us  to  the  Padfic,  across  the  Isthmus,  bv  railroad,  canaL 

or  turnpike,  or  highway,  and  we  to  hold  ports  on  both  seas.    San  Francisco  is  what  we  want  (and 

all  that  Gen.  Jackson  cared  for) ;  but  you  can  have,  also,  San  IHc^  and  the  Pacific  Monterey. 

Our  want  was  merely  access  to  China  and  India,  Peru,  Chili,  Ac.    This  tldng  could  all  have  be«l 

effectul  in  a  few  months,  without  much  treasure,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  but  few  lives  in 

battle.    But  our  civil  Chief  saw  proper  to  follow  cabinet  advice  fh>m  incompetent  men  (imbedktk 

and  Gen.  Taylor,  by  orders  fh)m  Washington,  breaks  up  at  Corpus  Christ!  and  marches  west  wita 

a  trrand  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  all  told.    Tne  Mexicans  meet  him  at  the  Sal 

Colorado,  and  inrist  on  his  halt.    He  crosses  and  marches  on.    He  captures  Point  Isabel,  in  pot- 

soshion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  station  of  a  custom  house  and  some  troops.    If  the  ground  wai 

debatable,  this  was  unsanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nations,  as  much  so  as  if  he  had  captured  Matik 

moms  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    The  Ameriraus  move  on  and  take  post  opposite  this  town, 

drums  beating  and  coIori»  flying,  and  tentJi  pitched  and  works  thrown  up,  and  the  Mexlcana  are 

told,  in  reply  to  their  questions,  that  the  Star  Flag  should  float  there  as  lone  as  there  was  a  star 

in  the  heavena.    If  this  was  not  declaring  war  ^even  by  incompetent  authority),  I  do  not  know 

what  could  be.    Mr.  Calhoun  and  >Ir.  (Hayton,  J  think,  should  have  interfered  soon  as  practictr 

Lie,  though  they  could  not  arrt'st  Uic  march  or  the  flrst  battles  when  they  were  told  of  the  ordera. 

They  left  the  administration  to  its  own  course  and  resources,  perhaps   because  64°  W  of 

Oregon  threatened  war  with  England.    A  moxt  wise  administration,  to  have  two  wars  on  hand 

at  once :    The  difficulty  first  settled  with  £ng!and,  on  the  AO^  basis,  and  Mexico  would  not  hava 

doTtti  to  beard  us.    She  was  encouraged  with  the  ussuranco  and  belief  that  the  power  of  England 

would  iMU'k  her  in  her  quarrel  with  up. 

Gen.  Taylur  was  ordered  to  take  post  opposite  Matarooras.  One  moment's  reflection  would  ha?* 
convinced  the  President  and  Mr.  Marcy  that  a  fight  must  ensue.  A  few  old  women  practidm^ 
billint!i4'iate,  a  few  boys  throwing  ptom'S  across  the  river,  and  lead  and  iron  would  be  sure  to  fbf 
low.  The  Mexieans  were  underrati«d ;  even  Gi-n.  Taylor,  and  Twiggs,  and  Worth,  were  led  into 
the  miMtake  that  they  would  not  fight.  Why.  they  liati  been  fighting  for  forty  years,  and  many 
of  them  lived  upon  this  food !  >(r.  iti>nton  (to  his  rn*dit  be  it  spoken)  said,  in  secret  session,  that 
th«-y  miKlit  be  aJled  a  warlike  |ieop1e,  bred  to  arms,  and  that  if  there  were  but  one  Bfexican  Im 
thf  nation,  and  he  not  bi;eg«:r  thun  Tom  Thumb,  that  he  would  fight.  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Marcy 
should  thus  liave  cautiontMi  and  inntructed  Gen.  Taylor,  particularly  as  thay  did  not  give  hia 
money  enough  for  secret  servieeii.  Hi-nre,  at  that  time  untutored  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
aflfairrt  wi>!*t  of  the  Rio  Gmmie,  he  was  l>!d  into  faluc  security. 

A  (Mititiun  ^hould  luive  l»ern  Uik<>n  hi<  low  down  the  Ilio  Grande  as  wood  and  ground  would  al- 
low.   The  navy  (should  be  at  h.iud  Willi  iU  cannon  and  boatj^    Now,  if  Arista  croesed  the  river, 
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hia  &te  is  snled.  If  he  adTmiieei  toward  the  Xoeees  or  San  Antonks  th«  Texaas  are  readj  tir 
him.  If  he  adranoes  toward  Point  Ijabel,  he  is  too  late:  Taylor  has  crooMd  to  the  west,  stolen  a 
inarch  upon  him,  and  Matamaras  it  taken  in  the  rear.  If  pontoons  had  been  supplied  to  Taylor, 
Arista  is  captored  also;  tor  the  Texans  have  him  in  front  and  in  flank, and  the  pontoons  givtr  the 
American  General  the  cmnmand  of  both  banks  of  the  riTer.  Indeed,  gnaidinff  the  fords,  which 
are  few,  Arista  coold  not  esci^w  by  croesing  to  the  west;  and  by  his  advancing  to  the  east  he 
must  perish  by  inches. 

Bo  mach  effected.  Gen.  Ti^lor  Qf  the  plan  of  campaign  had  been  rightly  ordered)  takes  water 
and  seises  upon  Taimpieo.  This  shoold  hare  been  the  initiatiTe,  if  the  war  was  to  continue  after 
tile  boundary  was  yindicated.  The  Texans  guard  their  frontiez^-of  course  efllciently — by  small 
aid  of  their  neighbor  States. 

But  I  think  it  would  hare  been  more  wise  to  hare  declined  the  initiatire,  and  halted  this  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Mexicans  being  repulsed. 

Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Houston  has  said,  that,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  took  her  war 
akmg  with  the  possession,  I  deny  that  the  one  was  the  sequence  of  the  other.  The  Mexicans 
eould  not  hare  carried  the  war  into  Texas,  thou^  they  might  hare  declined  peaeeftil  relations. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  pmdentlT»  acquire  what  b«longed  to  Texas,  and  treat  as  to  the 
boundary  west  No  armed  fbroe  was  needed,  and  if  any  invasion  was  M>P<«bended,  a  few  troops 
of  dragoons  and  a  Ibw  c(»npanies  of  light  artUlery,  intermixed  with  Texan  rolunteem,  were  quite 
enough  on  the  borders  of  the  Nueoes.  The  idle  attempts  to  Ibroe  Mr.  Slidell  upon  Mexico  as  an 
embusador,  was  making  bad  worse.  Mr.  Slidell's  communication  that  he  would  not  be  nweiTed, 
should  not  hare  produced  the  orders  of  march  for  Gen.  Taylor.  -Parades  had  enough  to  do  at 
home  to  sustain  himself  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  suooessfol  foreign  war. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  act  of  annexing  Texas  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  war.  Ceding 
to  Spain  beyond  tlie  Sabine,  yielding  the  sources  of  Red  Kirer  and  Arkanmis,  by  treaty  of  1819, 
was  a  mon  remote  cause ;  for  we  could  notoedewhat  belonged  tons;  and  a  portion  of  this  oesKion 
was  clearly  a  part  of  Louisiana,  as  clearly  as  that  Santa  ft  belonged  to  Spain.  Public  opinion 
nsTer  sanctioned  this  treaty  of  steps  and  curres  and  abandonment  of  the  sources  of  our  great 
rlrers,  uid  hence  the  uneasiness  and  restlessness  to  get  back  what  was  given  away  \nj  artfbl  and 
unpatriotic  northern  diplomacy.  When,  by  the  unskillfulness  of  the  Mexican  President  in  his 
Taxan  campdlgn,heand  his  troops  were  captured  and  repelled,  and  Texas  became  an  independent 
nation  by  ue  admission  of  the  Great  Powers,  she  had  a  right  to  Join  our  oooliBderacy,  and  w«*  had 
an  equal  right  to  embraee  her.  The  western  boundaiy  was  qnesUonahle.  Mexico  occupied  be- 
yond the  Nueees  the  ground  claimed  by  Goahnila  and  Tamaulipas;  Texas  had  not  ecmqueivd  this 
portion,  and  her  prodfamation,  by  any  act  of  her  oonstituticm  as  to  State  boundaries,  did  not  give 
her  title ;  for,  thou|^  the  sword  might  hare  obtained  the  claim,  a  lew  scratches  of  the  pen  could 
not  giTe  possession.  This  open  question  between  Mexico  and  us  (for  now  it  became  the  business 
of  the  United  States),  was  a  matter  to  be  arbitrated  by  negotiation,  and  not  by  war.  Our  blun- 
dering bronght  the  war  upon  us :  1st,  oessiou  to  Spain ;  2d,  forcing  Slidell  as  embassador,  when  a 
eommissioner  would  hare  been  reoeired ;  8d,  morement  of  troops,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  to  Corpus 
Qiristi,  and  more  espedaily  to  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras ;  4th,  bad  and  threatening  posi' 
tion  of  our  troops,  and  the  smallness  of  their  number;  6th,  passing  Kio  Grande  and  occupancy  of 
Matamoras.  11^  after  the  other  four  blunders,  we  had  halted  on  the  eastern  bank  uf  tb«>  Rio 
Grande,  we  could  have  had  peace  by  paying  for  territory  west  of  the  Nueces,  and  it  would  hare 
been  graceful  to  have  done  so.  It  would  have  been  more  graoeflil  to  have  left  the  denert  as  neu- 
tral ground.  The  boundary  would  have  been  better — and  a  good  boundary  is  twtter  than  title  to 
a  poor  r^on  and  one-half  of  a  stream  not  worth  having.  Mexicans  and  Americana,  on  opposite 
sides  of  uw  Rio  Grande,  would  always  be  engagpd  in  quarrels.  Fugitive  slaves  would  produce 
these,  in  despite  of  honest  efforts  on  both  sides.  Southern  planters  would  be  compelled,  from  fhe- 
quent  losses  of  morable  property,  to  decamp  fhxn  such  a  stream,  and  northern  people  ngert  the 
territory.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  my  opinion,  with  his  £ir-soeing  eye,  beheld  the  truUi  uf  this  matter 
long  ago,  and  at  a  great  distance. 

Had  our  fisderal  Kxocutive  settled  with  England  as  to  Oregon,  before  Gen.  Ti^lor  was  ordered 
to  march  forwwd,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  Mexico  beliemd  heraelf  strongly  backed,  or 
she  would  not  have  advanced  in  hostile  array.  This  may  be  called  the  sixth  cause  of  tiie  war ; 
and  there  is  eOU  a  seventh :  Congress  should  not  Mve  admitted,  by  tvsolution,  that  war  existed 
by  act  of  Mexico.  Arista  committed  hostilities,  for  he  seemed  threatened.  The  onlers  of  l*retf  i«lent 
Parades  might  produce  fighting,  but  ho  could  not  declare  war.  Congress  should,  therelbre.  hav»  rp- 
qulred  the  Executive  to  repel  the  enemy  bejrond  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  take  strong  posts  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  boundary  would  have  been  settled,  and  peace  followed.  Our 
Oongress  should  have  so  acted  as  to  refuse  to  allow  to  our  Executive  the  power  of  prodnring  war. 
This  conduct  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  which 
rqmdiaies  the  one  man  powrr,  and  confides  the  welfare  of  the  repoMic  to  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  V^?^^  ^'"^  ^^  federal  States.  Whigs  and  democrats  in  Congress  assembled  (^to  say 
nothing  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  his  blunders  and  self-will),  are  equally  blamable  for  the  oon^ 
menoement  and  progress  of  this  war. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Gen.  Taylor  is  placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  observation  near  the  9^ 
btne,  pending  the  Texas  negotiation.  In  June,  1846,  Sloat,  in  the  Pacfflc,  receives  instructions, 
looking  to  a  state  of  hostilities.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1845,  Gen.  Taylor  sails  tnm  New  Orieans  for 
Aransas  Day.  On  the  3d  of  August  he  lands  at  2>t.  Joc^eph's  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nue- 
ces. He  encamps  and  winters  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  claimed  by  Tamaulipas.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  Fremont,  in  California,  receives  instructions.  On  the  13th  of  January,  184<i,  Mr.  Marcy 
oiders  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Gen.  Taylor  marches  on  the  11th  of  March. 
Now  here  vras  time  enough  for  an  inquisitive  Congress  to  find  out,  by  resolution,  what  was  going 
on ;  and,  the  orders  being  produced,  all  forward  movement  is  prevented.  Had  the  whigs  ^who 
style  themselves  the  amsrrratrre  party,  and  who  had  the  strength)  aaoved  in  check,  the  warcastle 
could  not  have  marched.  H. 
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Prora  the  annual  report  of  James  L.  Ridgelj.  Esq.,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  tne  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  showing  the  onward  progress}  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States  : 


iUrjIaod, 66 

MMMCshQMtts, lao 

New  York, »..  216 

Pennsylvania, 363 

District  of  Columbia, 13 

Delaware, 21 

Ohio, 133 

Loulidana, 23 

NewJersej, 00 

Kentucky 66 

Virginia, 77 

Indiana, 66 

ItiMlMlppI, 36 

MisAOuri, 40 

Illinois, 56 

Cunnocticut, 68 

Tennessee, 60 

Texas,... 4 

South  Carolina, 18 

Alabama, 82 

North  Carolina, 26 

Georgia, 8A 

Maine, 68 

Khode  Island, 13 

New  Hampshire, 20 

Michigan, 43 

Wisconsin, 36 

Vermont, > 

Iowa, 21 

Arkansas, 4 

Florida, 6 

Oregon, 1 

Honolulu, 1 

California,. 1 

Minesota, 1 


Iniliallom. 
1,501 

762 
2,786 
2,aJ)l 

116 

830 
1,702 

437 
1,204 

668 
1,113 

682 

886 

670 

841 

880 

668 
18 

334 

828 

240 

463 

624 
04 

818 

610 

634 

361 
43 

17 


Revenue  nf  Mib. 

o«<iii<iil4>  l/odrm. 

$66,582  46 
57  J60  46 

160,705  26 

172,757  18 
6,071  01 
12,368  20 
66,116  30 
28.638  40 
46,686  20 
26,870  78 
81,207  00 
31,202  78 
18,070  87 
21,4Sr  13 
18,620  28 
32,660  61 
21,843  06 
2,837  62 

16.200  21 

14.201  12 
7.678  If 

16,723  04 
22,320  10 


5,346  00 
15,849  33 
11,138  31 

7,686  67 
1,C82  08 
1,366  17 


CoBtHhutinf 

N«  of  Bmth. 

MOBbw* 

enRrlwvcd. 

8.502 

1,805 

11,881 

1,210 

22,872 

3,:i76 

33,268 

5,667 

1,216 

27 

1,447 

100 

0,646 

1,260 

1J)10 

108 

7,138 

1,017 

2.021 

308 

4,806 

708 

2,886 

• .  • 

1,443 

101 

1,032 

220 

2,618 

107 

6,046 

848 

2,206 

146 

180 

0 

l,66iP 

121 

1.871 

126 

066 

105 

1,041 

163 

6,886 

644 

1,687 

222 

2,400 

201 

2,743 

354 

1,665 

•  •  ■ 

746 

144 

01 


46 


Total  ami  at 

Rdwf 

$33,084  73 

81,014  41 

73,332  72 

83.043  07 

8,841  73 

2,378  00 
22,676  68 

8,116  00 
16,767  11 
14,260  88 
11,006  88 

4,71224 
6,00100 
8,07105 

14,024  44 
4,372  6S 
668  60 
6.46174 
3,406  03 
1,463  01 
3,146  28 

10.880  88 
4,680  21 
6,240  08 
3,830  32 
1,027  31 

**47i'7i 
12  00 


1)712      23,350     $880,380  32       138,401       10,036       363,043  06 

The  column  in  the  above  table  which  gives  the  total  amount  of  relief  afforded 
by  each  State  during  the  year,  showing  a  grand  total  of  $.')63,943  96,  is  compris- 
ed of  $272,184  50  paid  for  the  relief  of  lU,(m  distresRed  brethren,  $33,399  33 
paid  for  the  relief  or  1 ,687  widowed  families  of  deceased  brethren,  $6,732  25  for  the 
education  of  orphans  of  deceased  brethren,  and  $51,636  65  for  the  burial  of  1,163 
deceased  brethren,  who  had  died  during  the  current  year. 

8.  LEAD  ORE  IN  MARION  COUNTY,  ARKANSAS. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  has  the  following  account  of  lead  lands  in  that  State : 
**  We  hope  the  success  which  has  attended  the  exploration  for  minerals  in  the 
vicinity  of^this  city,  will  induce  the  people  of  our  State,  and  particularly  of  the 
North  and  West,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  every  localitv  where  indi- 
cations of  mineral  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found.  In  Marion  county  there  are  great 
inducements  for  capitalists  and  miners  to  commence  operations.  The  minend 
lands  in  that  county  were  for  a  long  time  reserved  from  sale,  but  they  are  now 
in  the  market,  and  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  a^  good  Icaa  mines  as 
any  in  the  State  may  be  obtained  at  $1  25  per  acre.  According  to  the  field  notes 
of  the  surveys  now  on  file  in  the  Surveyor  General's  ofllice,  at  this  city,  two 
townships,  lying  only  from  three  to  six  miles  from  fiatboat  navigation,  on  White 
River,  are  rich  m  lead  ore.  Before  these  lands  were  in  market  they  were  visited 
by  an  experienced  miner,  who  pronounced  the  ore  pure  galena.  From  the  ex- 
amination made  at  that  time,  it  is  thought  there  is  an  abundance  of  lead  in  that 
region.  We  hope  that  the  locality  of  which  we  speak  will  not  be  permitted  to 
lie  unappropriated  much  longer.  Mines  like  these,  which  promise  to  reward  in- 
dividual  enterprise  so  liberally,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  this  item  should 
reach  the  eye  of  any  capitalist  abroad,  who  is  disposed  to  go  into  an  enterpriM 
of  this  sort,  we  commend  the  subject  to  hia  attention.    There  it  yet  time  ^ 
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some  such  a  person  to  come  here  and  secure  a  dozen  fortnneB  in  the  mineral 
lands  of  Marion  and  Garoll  counties.  These  lands  have  been  in  the  market  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  as  nobody  in  Arkanwis  seems  disposed  to  take  them  up, 
we  think  they  are  now  fair  game  for  any  one  who  may  cnoose  to  enter  them.' 

9.  RAILROAD  MEETINGS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

XEXriSG  OF  THX  OEXDLAL  COUXCIL. 

The  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Mem- 
phis inviting  delegates  from  New  Orleans  to  the  great  railroad  convention  to  be 
neld  at  that  place,  submitted  the  following  resolutions : 

MemiUtd,  That  we  regard  It  as  of  the  atmosC  importaaoe  to  the  whole  Unkm,  that  a  apeed  j  and 
■alb  waj  of  transit  ftir  paasennen  and  meirhandine  be  eftabluhed  hetween  the  Atlantie  and  Pa* 
dfle  oeeana,  and  that  we  approTc  the  prefect  of  a  railroad  acroes  our  own  ooontiy  to  the  Pndfie, 
havlnc  ftnr  ita  eastern  terminus  such  point  or  phMie  as  may  be  found  to  be  most  pranticahle  and 
■drlMile;  and  we  invite,  in  its  behali;  the  ikvocable  ecmsideratlon  of  the  QvmarnL  Goverament, 
and  of  the  Stales  of  this  Union,  and  of  individuals. 

JUmitedj  That,  oonradering  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  eompletioB  of  soeh  a  road,  thai 
the  exifencks  of  trade  and  conmeroe  demand  a  present  transit  way  of  easier  eonstmctioii.  which 
may  be  put  in  operation  within  a  short  period  of  time ;  that  the  route  across  the  isthmus  of  Teho- 
antepee  Is  much  nearer  to  the  United  States  territory,  on  both  oceans,  than  ths  wa^  now  porsaed 
by  Cbagrss  and  Panama,  or  the  one  prqjeeted  over  the  rirer  Sau  Juan  and  Laka  Kieazagna ;  we 
request  our  delegates  to  the  Memphis  convention,  to  recommend  to  that  body  ths  route  aemss  the 
istlunus  of  Tehu&ntepcc  as  a  present  medium  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padfie 
oceans,  and  the  most  expeditious  and  cheapest;  and  that  they  endeavor  to  obtain  the  aid  and 
union  of  the  members  of  that  omiTention,  in  carrying  into  elfect  the  prtyeet  for  ths  *«"'~^«*** 
construction  of  a  railroad  acroaa  the  ifthmua  of  Tehuantepec 

Reacivtd,  Tliat  the  following  gentlemen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  delegates,  on  the  part 
of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Memphis  on  ths  23d  inst. : 

MAUMan.  Whits,  M.  M.  Oouksi,  Alex.  Walxa,  Majok  Chao, 

Wm.  a.  Euioeb,  J.  D.  B.  DbBow,         Joasr  M.  Bxu,  C.  0.  fouauj. 

MASS  MXETINQ  OF  CITXZKXS. 

Aesofeed,  That  a  communication  across  the  continent  of  America,  either  by  ship-canal  or  by 
railroad,  between  the  AUanUe  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  an  ol^t  of  the  highest  political  and  cooa- 
mercial  importance  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  necessary  to  bind  together 
the  dilferent  parts  of  our  territoiy,  and  enable  all  our  dtisens  to  partidpate  in  and  be  protected 
by  the  federal  government :  and  in  the  highest  desree  calculated  to  develop  our  resources,  extend 
our  commerce,  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  and  add  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

Btsotvtd,  That  we  are  in  tavor  of  the  construdion  of  a  railroad  to  the  Padllc  entirely  within 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  St,  upon  examination  and  survey,  loich  road  shall  be  aseer> 
tained  to  be  practicable ;  and  that  we  will  heartily  aid,  so  Cur  as  our  efforts  may  avaU,  in  the  sup- 
port  and  prosecution  of  such  an  undertaking,  whatever  may  be  the  route  wliiai  shall  be  finely 
determined  upon. 

Muobctd,  That  while  we  are  anxfous  to  witness  the  completion  of  so  great  a  national  wo^  w« 
cannot  riiut  our  eyes  to  the  foct,  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  so  desirable  an  end  can  ba 
attained,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  some  other  mode  of  rapid  commnnicatfon  with  our  territoriea 
on  the  Pacific,  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  country,  and  would  immediately  add 
to  its  oommcrdal  greatness. 

Bttolvedy  That,  in  our  opinion,  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  the  dieapcst, 
fpeediest  and  beet  means  of  obtaining,  at  once,  oI^^kIs  of  such  importance,  and  that  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  ought  to  and  will  aid  in  its  construction  without  delay. 

Remdtedf  That  the  delegates  from  this  S^tate  to  the  Memphis  convention,  be  requested  to  bring 
this  sul\|ect  before  that  body,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  its  concurrency  with  us  in  behalf  of  the 
Tehuantepec  railroad,  as  a  present  measure  beneficial  to  all,  and  as  a  most  powerful  aid,  l^  de- 
monstrating the  great  advantages  of  rapid  communication,  in  furthering  the  great  work  in  mvor 
of  which  the  oonventicm  is  convoked. 

JSetolvedy  That  a  permanent  committee  of  twenty  gentlemen  be  ^>pointed  to  prepare  an  addma 
to  the  President,  asking  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  if  practicable,  with  the  government  of 
Mexico,  permitting  of  the  free  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops  and  military  stores  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  dtiiens  of  the  United  States,  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec;  a  m«>morial  to  Con^rress  for  the  passage  of  a  law  directing  the  Postmasto*  Qcn- 
eral  and  Secretary  of  War  to  make  yearly  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops  and 
military  stores,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  l*adfic  ports  of  the  United  States,  giving  preference  al- 
w«y*  to  the  shortest  route  where  the  price  in  the  same;  and  an  address  to  the  Congress  and  people 
ot  the  United  States  on  the  advantages  of  immediately  constructing  a  niiroad  at  Tdiuantepec^ 
and  generally  to  ftuther  the  ol^ject  which  this  meeting  has  in  view. 

JTrjo/rerf.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  an  ot^ject  so  vitally  conceming  the  Intsrcata  of 
the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  deserves  the  support  and  CKM>peration  of  the  sever^munidpalitiea  of 
Kew  Orleans:  that,  with  this  view,  our  senators  and  representatives  be  respectfully  mvited  to 
wge,  at  the  approaching  sessioa  of  ttte  Legislature,  the  passage  of  a  law  authorising  the  coundla 
to  lend  their  aid.  both  in  the  preliminary  examinations  and  in  the  subsequent  execution  of  the 
pfoposed  worlLs,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  shall  to  said  councils  appear  expedient  and 
proper. 

Maoktd,  That  ths  permamnt  eooimittee  be  requested  to  soUdt  aabteriptlons^  for  tha  paxpoa* 
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of  defraying  the  ezpennfl  of  printing,  publishing,  and  the  obtaining  of  all  neoessary  inlbrmaUoii 
Ibr  the  fliruieranoe  of  the  enterpriie. 

DSLBOATION  MEETINO. 

Meeting  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  his  cxcellcncj,  the  Gorernor  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  attend  the  Memphis  convention. 

Mr.  DeBow  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  defended  at  length, 
and  which  were  carried  after  some  debate : 

Retolvedj  That  the  interests  of  Louisiana  are  deeply  inrolred  in  the  moTements  now  in  progress 
in  regard  to  a  connection,  I7  railroad,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  information,  the  route  by  the  Rio  Oila  and  Paso  del  Norte,  whatever  its  eastern 
terminus,  wUl  reoeire  the  support  of  the  Louisiana  delegation. 

Betolvtdt  That  as  many  of  us  as  are  able  will  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Memphis  conrention,  on 
the  23d  October,  and  trust  that  our  absent  colleagues  will  make  the  same  effort. 

JSetolivedy  TbMi  all  such  delegates  as  may  determine  to  attend,  be  requested  to  leare  ther  names, 
or  send  them  by  letter,  to  the  ofBce  of  M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq.,  by  the  16th  October,  and  meet  with  hm 
In  New  Orleans  on  or  before  that  date,  preparatory  to  our  departure  on  the  17th. 

Mr.  Benjamin  offered  the  following : 

JZsfoloed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  members  of  this  delegatkm  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this 
Memphis  convention,  the  great  adrantages  of  establishing  a  communication  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehnantepec,  wl  to  endeaTor  to  secure  the  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the  body  in  any  en- 
terprise for  that  purpose,  which  may  be  found  praotloBhle. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted.  *  ^. 

10.  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

We  have  only  space  now  to  present  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  body  on 
the  18th  October  last,  but  shall,  before  long,  present  the  full  proceedings,  etc. 

i^esolved.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conrention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Goromment  to 
proride,  at  an  early  period,  for  thp  oonstruction  of  a  central  national  railroad  from  the  ralley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Padilc  ocean.  ^ 

BeMolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conrention,  a  grand  trunk  railroad,  with  hranchesto  St 
Louis,  Memphis  and  Chicago,  would  be  such  a  central  and  national  one. 

Btidlxtd,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  oommunioate  to  the  oonrention  to  be  held  at  Mem- 
phis, the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  request  the  concurrence  of  said  conrention  therein. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Loughborough,  of  Mil- 

Bouri,  and  pass^  unanimously  : 

RevAved^  That  when  this  conrention  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  reassemble  in  the  d^  of  Phil- 
adelpliia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  next;  that  we  hereby  inrite  our  brethren  who  will  assem- 
ble at  the  dty  of  Memphis  on  Monday  next,  to  adopt  a  similar  resolution,  and  that  the  committfa 
upon  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  be  hereby  instructed  to  appeal  to  erery  State, 
county,  dty  and  town,  of  the  whole  slorious  confederacy,  to  send  up  a  dd^ition  to  gire  e«pw 
sion  to  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

11.  THE  MEMPfflS  CONVENTION. 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  present  full  and  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to 
this  important  convention.  Neither  space  nor  time  admit  of  more  than  a  brief 
reference : 

ftXSOLUTIONS  ADOPTKD. 

JResolredy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conmtion  that  it  is  the  dntr  of  the  General  Gorem' 
ment  to  proride,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  construction  of  a  national  raUroad  from  the  Misalai^ 
pi  rirer  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

BetUvtdf  That  to  fadlitate  the  accomplishment  of  this  ol^fect,  in'the  opinion  of  this  conrention, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Goremment  to  constitute  an  effident  and  competent  corps  of  «!> 
gineers  to  make  complete  explorations  and  surreys  of  ^  the  routes  that  hare  been  designated  hf 
public  opinion,  as  proper  for  the  line  of  this  road. 

Resolved,  That  after  the  proper  surreys  shall  hare  been  completed,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
conrention,  it  is  Uie  duty  of  the  General  Goremment  to  locate  the  line  of  the  road ;  and,  la 
making  the  location,  that  route  should  be  selected  which  is  easiest  of  access,  best  calculated  to 
subeerre  the  purposes  of  national  defense,  moftt  conrenient  to  the  people  at,  and  (as  for  as  praetl- 
eable)  central  to,  the  United  States,  and  upon  which  a  railroad  can  be  constructed  on  the  cbsap 
sat  and  best  terms. 

JUtolved,  That,  to  carry  into  eflect  the  object  of  the  first  lesolntion,  in  the  opinion  of  this^OB* 
rention,  the  public  lands  of  thci  United  States  constitute  a  legitimate  and  proper  fUnd. 

Retclved,  That,  after  the  construction  of  the  national  railwi^  trunk  tnm  the  Misdssippi  rhrw 
to  the  Padfie  ocean,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conrention,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  aid,  by  the  w^ 
propriation  of  the  national  domain,  in  the  construction  of  such  branch  railroads  as  will  best  eon* 
naot  it  with  the  northern  lakes  and  the  great  thoroughforos  leading  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ani 
with  ouch  other  points  on  the  Mississippi  lirer  as  will  connect  it  with  the  lines  of  improreaasl 
eompleted  or  in  the  course  of  construction ;  and  also  to  aid  in  the  oonstruction  of  branches  fhtaa 
Hm  main  tnnk  to  soltablo  poiatB  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mazieo,  dtbor  ea«t  or  wait  of  the  Misslsalift 
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Setolred,  That,  In  the  opinion  of  tibis  oonTention,  it  Im  the  duty  of  the  General  Oorenunont  to 
provide,  under  liberal  condition*,  for  a  connection  between  the  main  tmnk  of  thia  national  raU> 
road  and  all  ralln>iul8  now  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  oonBtmcted  by  the  authority  of  the 
Bereral  States  and  territories  of  the  Union. 

Rettolved,  That  ax  an  important  meann,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  rail' 
road,  it  ifl  the  firtit  duty  of  Congress  to  talce  the  necessary  measures  for  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary posts  from  the  western  confines  of  our  western  States,  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  our 
republic  and  our  Indian  frontier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  that  these  posts  should  be  established  in 
all  proper  places,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  dTilised  and  productive  settlements 
should  bu  encouraged  around  them,  by  sales  and  the  grant  of  pre-emption  rights  of  the  puUk 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  by  such  other  encouragement  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  so  that 
by  thene  means  ample  opportunities  may  be  alfordMi  to  our  engineers  for  the  immediate  surrey 
^d  reconnolMuioc  of  our  possessions  lying  between  our  western  and  southern  States  and  the  Pa- 
cific ocean ;  and  so,  also,  that  by  these  means  safe,  practical  roads,  one  or  more,  with  iiudlities  (rf 
travel,  may  bo  immediately  formed  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  etc,,  across  our  own  territories,  ttom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padllc  shores,  and  in  order 
that  our  government  may  fulfill  its  recent  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico. 

Setolved^  That  while  the  contemplated  railroad  across  the  continent  is  being  constructed,  a 
present  communication  between  the  States  of  this  Union  and  the  American  and  Ariatic  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  is  of  vast  importance  to  every  portion  of  this  country ;  that  such  oommunicatioB 
can  be  obtained  by  ship-canal  or  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,*or  Pana- 
ma, or  across  them  all ;  which  railroads  or  canals  may  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise:  and 
this  convention,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undertalcing  and  completion  of  such  works,  recommend 
the  passage  of  a  law,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  directing  the  Postmaster  General, 
Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make  annual  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails,  troops  and  military  and  naval  stores  of  the  government,  fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfie 
posts  of  the  country,  by  the  shortest,  speediest  and  cheu)est  route. 

/Scsofivxi,  That,  in  the  event  of  the*  appropriation  by  Congress  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  lands,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  ttom  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  liberal  appropriations  of  the  public  lands  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  respective  States,  should  be  made  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their  works 
of  internal  improvement.        * 

Ruoiitdy  That,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  recommending  to  the 
particular  attention  of  the  General  Government  for  examination,  as  possessing  spcdal  advantages, 
tile  route  commencing  at  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  crossing  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  run- 
ning along  the  Gila  river,  or  near  it,  in  a  direction  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  thence  across  the 
Btat^f  Texas  to  its  north-eastern  boundary,  between  82°  and  93P  of  north  latitude,  terminating 
at  some  point  on  the  BUssissippi  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  and  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Ruclved^  That  a  special  committee  of  seven  be  oppointed  by  the  President  of  the  convention,  to 
collect  and  publish  information,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  and  an  address  to  the 
people,  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  such  other  matters  as  shall  be  embraced  in  the  resolutions  of 
this  convention. 

Committee  of  seven,  appointed  by  the  president  to  memorialize  Congress,  <kc: 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  of  Louisiana.  J.  R.  Strothkr,  of  Missouri. 

Absolosc  Powleb,  of  Arkansas.  J.  F.  0.  Mittao,  of  South  Carolina. 

Jaxxs  C.  Joxzs,  of  Tennessee.  C.  C.  Mills,  of  Texas. 

G.  S.  Yjkrger,  of  Mississippi. 


PROGRESS  OF  OUR  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CITIES. 

1.  TRADE  STATISTICS  OP  CINCINNATI,  1849. 

[Havino,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  famished  fiill  statistical  details  of  New  Orleans, 
and  in  a  previous  number  of  St.  Louis,  we  come  now  to  the  remaining  gjeat  and  growing  dty  of 
the  West,  Cincinnati.  There  can  be  no  higher  authority  for  our  facts  and  figures  than  the  Oin- 
OMiMUt  Priot  Current,  Obmmercial  hUelli^moer  and  JMerchanU*  Trarucripl. — Rd.] 

WHEAT  CBOP  OP  WEST,  1849. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  was  ex- 
tensively injured  by  the  rust;  and  no  person,  well  infonned  on  the  suliject, 
estimates  the  present  crop  at  over  one-half  an  average  yield  :  while  some  think 
it  will  not  exceed  one-tnird  of  a  full  average  crop.  The  description  of  this 
year's  production  is,  geuerally,  very  inferior ;  so  that  we  lose  greatly  in  qunliiy, 
as  well  as  in  quantity.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  many,  that  this  deficiency  will 
necessarily  enhance  the  value  of  flour ;  but  there  are  many  things  connected 
with  this  trade,  that  will  tend  to  keep  price««  in  check;  and,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen event  should  take  place,  prices  can  hardly  rule  higher  than  during  the  past 
year.     While  Indiana^  Keatucky»  and  the  western  portions  of  PennsyWaoiji 
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and  Virginia  have  shared  with  us  in  the  loss  of  their  wheat  crop,  east  of  the 
mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  crop  is  a  full  avera^ 
one,  and  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,  it  is  better.  The  princi- 
pal wheat-growinf  States,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  are  as  follows : 


Ohio  (barrela), 20,000,000 

Pennsylv&nia, 15,000,000 

Michigan, 10,000,000 

UUnoiB, 6,000,000 


New  Yorlt, 16,000,000 

Virginia, 12,000,000 

InOUna, 7,000,000 

Maryland, 6,000,000 


Here  we  have  ei^ht  States  producing  ninety  million  of  bushels,  one-half  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  surplus.  Supposing  there  is  a  deficiency  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Virginia,  of  twenty  million  of  bushels,  it  reduces  the  surplus  in 
the  ei^ht  States  to  twenty-five  million;  but,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
old  wheat  on  hand,  and  the  increase  in  some  of  the  States  named,  the  probabil- 
ity is,  that  the  deficiency  is  supplied.  We  must,  also,  take  into  consideration 
the  fact,  that  England  is  likely  to  import  largely  trom  continental  ports,  during 
the  coming  season,  and,  with  a  £ood  narvest  herself,  she  will  need  Uss  from  the 
United  States  than  we  furnished  during  the  past  year.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, IS,  that  prices  wHl  not  rule  high;  and  Ohio  must, consequently ,  lose  heavily 
by  tlie  failure  of  this  important  crop.  This  loss  will,  however,  be,  to  a  consia- 
erable  extent,  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  com ;  the  yield  of  which, 
it  is  said,  will  be  larger  than  ever  before.  Of  this  grain,  we  shall,  doubtless, 
continue  to  ship,  largely,  to  Europe;  and  the  vast  improvements  in  the  manner 
of  manufacturing  it  into  meal,  in  this  country,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop,  for  which  it  is  a  valuable  substitute,  will  induce  a  greatly  increased 
con.su luption  at  home.  The  crops  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  are,  we 
believe,  generally  good. 


HOGS. 


Our  information  in  relation  to  the  number  of  hoffs  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  ready  for  the  block,  this  season,  warrants  the  belief,  that  m  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  probably  in  Indiana  and  other  western  States,  a  very  consider- 
able increase  will  be  shown.  This  fact,  together  with  the  result  of  last  year's 
operations,  the  comparatively  low  prices  now  current  for  provisions,  and  the 
heavy  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  that  go  over  to  the  next  season,  will  keep  prices 
in  check ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  market  will  open  at  be- 
tween $2.50  and  $3.00  per  100  weight.  In  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
to  induce  dealers  to  pay  anything  over  the  prices  named  for  hogs,  we  here  give 
a  statement,  showing  tlie  relative  value  of  the  several  products,  to  that  of  the 
hog.  It  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  packing  business : 

$3.00  fi  100  weight,  net  for  hogs,  woold  be  equal  to— 

SUfi.  for  green  Bide«,  Al/ifor  baoon  sides; 

iU    **       "     hams,  6.97  for  baocfti  taiif ; 

2^Z    ^       "     shoulders,  3.03  for  baoon  shoulders; 

b%    *<    lard;  $5.50  for  rump  pork. 
$3.60  ^  100  weight  net  for  hogs,  would  be  equal  to— 

4    for  green  sides,  6.03  for  baoon  hams; 

6     **      **      hams,  6.26  for  baoon  hams; 

9     "      "      shouldi-rs,  3.V1  for  baoon  shoulders; 


6»-^" 


lard ;  $6.50  for  rump  pork. 


FOK  MBS8  rOftX. 

'  Hogs  cost  $3.00—200  green  sides,  at  3V^ $7.00 

Cost  of  packing 2.00 

$9.00 

Hogs  cost  $3.60—200  green  sides  at  4c, $S.OO 

Cost  of  packing, 2.00 

tlOJOO 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  prices  for  provisions  would  barely 
justify  $3.00  for  hogs ;  and  if  more  is  paid,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  a  future 
improvement  in  the  value  of  the  products. 

LABD   AND  PR0VISI0X8. 

We  shall  now  bring  this  subject  to  a  close  by  noticing,  very  briefly,  a  few 
facts  connected  with  Uie  imports  and  exports  at  this  port.    The  deficiency  in 
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the  exports  of  lard  is  very  great — so  much  so,  that  the  accuncj  of  our  tablet 
has  been  called  into  question.  But,  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our 
figures  are  ttrietly  correct,  we  believe  thej  approximate  very  nearly  to  the 
truth.  The  deficiency  in  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  to  August  11,  was  only 
69,469  kegs,  being  S^,418  kegs  less  than  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  this 
port.  According  to  our  statement,  there  must  have  been  an  increase  in  the 
shipments  of  lard  from  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  riyers,  Ac.,  and 
we  think  this  is  yery  eyident,  from  the  fact  that  at  New  Orleans  there  is  an  in- 
crease, in  the  receipts  of  barrel  pork,  of  194,850  barrels,  while  the  shipments 
from  this  port  show  a  deficiency  of  9,694  barrels.  There  must,  therefore,  haye 
been  an  increase  in  the  receipts,  from  other  places  in  the  West  besides  Cincin- 
nati, of  204,544  barrels,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  these  plaots 
there  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  lard. 

The  deficiency  of  bulk  meat,  is  accounted  for  by  the  laree  amount  packed  in 
boxes  for  the  English  market.  There  were  receiyed  at  New  Orleans,  up  to 
Au^st  11, 184^9  boxes,  which  is  equal  to  9,139,800  pounds. 

1  he  facts  we  have  thus  collated,  show  how  rapidly  the  proyision  trade  has 
been  extended ;  the  immense  quanti^  tbe  West  is  capable  of,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce, and  the  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  market  abroad,  that  the 
demand  may  be  commensurate  with  the  supplies. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  tne  stock ;  of  lard,  it  is  balieyed  not 
to  be  small,  out  of  other  descriptions  it  is  light. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  monthly  sUitement  of  steamboat  arrivals  and 
departures  at  this  port  for  two  years,  ending  September  1, 1849 : 


ARRTVALS  FROM 


New  Orttant. 
Month.  '47'8,  '48'9. 

September, &  12 

October, 9 

November, 80  22 

December, 34  61 

Januarj, 40  58 

February, 42  45 

March, 47  86 

April, 32  85 

Mky, 28  22 

Jone, 13  16 

July, 31  19 

August, 12  8 

Total, 319  310 


PMAttrg. 

'47'8,  'iS-O. 

79       72 


86 
65 
41 
42 
75 
93 
93 
79 
75 
76 
76 


63 
95 
65 
47 
46 
87 
90 
51 
58 
24 
28 


St.  Louis. 
'47'8,  '48*9. 

25   19 

83 

27 

21 
8 

13 

20 


86 
36 
28 
27 
18 


80 
32 
26 

7 

13 
21 
40 
41 
18 
15 

6 


OOur 

'47'8, 
220 
239 
238 
175 
213 
208 
246 
118 
200 
211 
205 
226 


B>Hs. 

*48-9. 
168 
141 
155 
158 
158 
180 
152 
180 
182 
177 
130 
193 


Total. 

'47%  •48^9. 

820  271 

307  2M 

802  304 

271  300 

303  855 

348  231 

406  808 

279  345 

343  296 

327  260 

839  188 

333  235 


8S0      728 


295    278 


2499  1924 


4007  3230 


DEPARTURES   POR 


Ahe  Orifons. 
Month.  '47'8,  '48'9. 

September, 9  7 

October, 22  13 

November, 33  33 

December, 27  57 

January, 47  36 

Vebruary, 46  35 

Marrh, 42  33 

April 27  22 

Biay, 20  12 

June, 24  14 

July, 11  11 

August, 9  8 

Total, 297  281 


ntt^mrg. 

'47'8,  '48'9. 
66  51 
68 
72 
67 
21 
46 
74 
00 
53 
38 
21 
21 


72 
56 
33 
39 
51 
72 
91 
i»J 
62 
68 
76 


St.  Louii. 

'47'8,  '48'9. 
28  31 
43 
25 
10 
5 

16 
25 
46 
34 
29 
27 
26 


30 
37 
24 
4 
15 
46 
54 
26 
26 
10 
10 


Other  B/rU. 
'47'8,  ♦48'9 

164  155 

102  110 

202  149 

154  139 

180  123 

li>7  122 

217  142 

196  167 

1S8  168 

182  162 

183  130 
204  ISl 


Total. 

'47*8,  '4S'9. 

267  2t>4 

238  221 

816  291 

224  277 
271  1H4 
300  218 
856  296 
360  323 

314  259 
297  240 

225  172 

315  220 


762      612 


809    313 


2159  17S8 


3947  2944 


STEAMBOATS   BCILT   AT   CIXCDfNATI,    184S-9. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  steamboats  built  at  this  port  during  the  year  ending 
September  1,  lb49,  as  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Port  Warden : 

Name.                                                             Tfmnapt.  Valuf^  Winn  BuHL 

Lancaiit^r 135  $11,000  September,     1S4S, 

New  (.>Tle»n^ 44X>  28,000  October.          IMS 

Uiram  l^owers, S16  22.000  **                  1848 

J.  M.  Nile*, 430  28,000  "                 1848 

John  Adams, 435  98,000  **                1848 


AND  ooHimcuL  oinn. 


Mt£i^  '. 


Vm.  Noblfc  .  . 
Malodtan,  ..  . 
II.W  World.  .  , 


Otlaba,         1 

J^SSS 

» 

"^ 


For  three  jean,  fnin  September  I,  to  Angnrt  31,  each  jeta: 


ApplH,  fnen,  bamOl, . .  3S,M1    3S,n4    31,101) 
Bjrt 


BlMnu,  toEU,-  ~ . 
Bnn,  iio,  Biki 
OuUh.  boiH,, 


•.Ml     Tt^Sg  2.nw 

I«.SH  IKfiM  n.MC 

H.7«8      8,TS1  3.0« 

'kiii.!   T.0KO     a,«« 
loiT     taos  ..__ 

U.(M      IMl  11.RM 


CUir.bunU S,3ai      xn»     (.MflPnik 

CbHM,  aiki, U3        IM        2$l  Pork 

cbM>,boi«, iiojn  in^n«iu.»tPotiit 


Ooopimji.  . 
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..  iH,iga  ii«.Ma  141-362 

idliHnliV.        Ml     *J)U    *M* 

..  Ha.S06Ul.UBMI.M4 

nHHU.HCU. S.I«T        «.««       t.9l« 

ndi.nnil.,bu»l>, IMM  1B,IU  'MM 

Vldk.  kam  ud  UM, a.143  Ttt  

rnJU,drt«l.  buAiU"'  >iS71  3T,4N 

OntK.lmml^ 48J  Ut  ... 

OllH,  boiel. lS.ro2  aD.S81  33.IIINt 

<Jl>u»n.pukigi«.-...  ll.in  1B.D»  IB.ao» 

Bmp.liUDdlHUulliaL^  28. —  "■" " 


Inn  w>d  «»1.  bandlH, .    n>g  ujna 
Itna  uhI  atol,  tou.. l.Ktt        SIT 


.   tS,I74    4B.MT 
.!  IM^IUin, 


UhI,^ 

Unl.  kui. 

IdMlkor,  bniHlla 


.    n.Ml   1 


(,seg      0,01  § 


"-- ' — "-^Ifc """ 


»,4ie      4,4a>      8,in 

IM  140        ^406 

.    40,081    aa,sn    44.Mr 

.  B.OZI  ,3M  R,«43,0«S  8,3W,SM 
,  IMa  3^430  1T,3«> 
U.MM      tl,14i      1t,«U 


1.001        T.Me        S,MO 


4,aM      4,008      t,«ia 


L    20.078     1«,34»   11,101  9klt,udU. W,3a2  UJOO  Ta.BU 

21,»«    33.14i    aittC  Mt.  bunlj, 124,300  M.T22  >0>M 

"- —— ,  Biiot,ki»m i.iM  «oe  US 

ra,IM0k>C«. M43  ■.Ml  7,4U 

4.1«1      l.»(tt  TobHS.  boabexU...  0,200  4^1  8.4n 

~'       «.  1»J-, KB  1.2M  1,311 

a.  bono  t  kiix,  «l241  I4.tlt  12,40a 


_ I,74»        2.472         1.81t 

riDH.  brlt » H  'kk.      4.l»«       2M1       LflSI 


Wool,  UlM.. . . 
yannroiHim, 


.  fi«o.ma  aoMt  ssE.m 


psoasBas  of  ode  ookhbrcb 


For  three  years,  from  September  1 

Artida.  'MT.        •«'«.        '. 

ApplH.  (neB,  bureli,.    1<<M4      8.611      i 


.    lO^SST    1 


August  31,  each  year 
ArtKla. 

'tt^. 

Urd  oil,  lunl*. 

Llueed  oil,  bunla,. . 

HolMMM,  bUTfll. 

MH 

Bnn,  tb,  Hcka,.. . 
B^loir-  ptocw,... 


.   13.03T   ia,$n   ie,«M 

41,121  MBS*  U.01' 
.  10,«M  »,U0  t^ 
.  Ml(93a  201.011  187,420 


Qntt,  imzMM... 


io,im  u.ou  uita 

4.MS  11^  8,U3 

«,U3      U^T  SJUS 

»1  2IX«  W« 

.   n*fiM  Mi»a  I10.DM 

'710  B,3e4  IMIS 

.      12.2M  42.11  B  »4.aM 

iT,87a  2i,)v22  n.aN 

4,U3  »,'«§T  4^1 


«,30>    lD,3il      T,DI11 

t,M«    a^«    8,»o 

eiportaflTeB 


Ti>b*e«,  hcwidiHdB,,. . 
TlDMnr,  bunU...... 

WhlAT 

Wll0l,WHr 

Wool,  ll», SMID 

■Dots,  !Ddiiils  >U  ihlimniU  I7 1 


m,B28  1B«.SM  13t.Ml 


2.  COMMEECE  OF  BOSTON. 

We  obtain  from  the  BostuD  Shiiipine  Liit  the  followin 

of  the  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  from 

Tear*  iMiat.    It  will  be  seen  th — "--  ' '-  -'---'  '— 

Bave  lallen  off,  while  the  ri-cei 


the  I 


It  Till  be  seen 'that  the  imports  of  coal  from  Philadelpbia 
>ff,  while  the  ri-ceipts  of  flour  from  thi»  port  bare  more  tfaai 
pplies  in  IMT  and  lH\i: 


FUUdrlpUa,  bnu, 

Othrr  pUcH,  toiu, .----- . 

TlrgiDlh  budwU. 

Kullih  uvl  ScDlcb,  louB,. 
Do.  do,      duld' 

Not*  Scotia,  dulilnnu,. . . 


^frtrrfi^pccti,... 
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lUWiifl,  drumf,....    4,368 
JUMxu,  boxes, 142,866 


1,729       1,100 
156,963    162,0761^^ 


UPOKr  FLOUB  FOB  TWO  TEAM  Iin>nf0  AUGUST  31. 


1847-8. 

New  York,  bbls., 196,686 

Albimy 66,299 

Western  RaUrowl 387 ,803 

Now  Orleans, 196,250>^ 

Fredericksburg 23,183 

Georgetown, 3,808 

Alexandria, 16,847>^ 

Biehmond, 16,836 

Other  ports  in  Virginia, 4,021 

PbOadelphia, 11,917 

Baltimore, 24,687 

Otherplaoes, 1,396 


1846-7,. 
1845-6,. 


Total, 946,643 


The  exports  hare  beei 

Tb  foreign  ports,  bbls.. 
Coastwise, 


Total,  1848-9 
1847-8 
1846-7 
1846-6 


100,166 

76,849 

293,760 

323,318 

41,262 

18,361 

18,376 

70,893 

660 

81,692 

63,236 

6,416 

1,033,768 
842,623 
847,763 


182,766 
17,089 

1^,864 
143,947 
177,610 
162,908 


DCPORT  or  OOKX  FOB  THB  TXAS  XXtOXQ  AUOUfT^ 

31,  1849. 

BuihOi.  Sacki. 

NewOrleans, 69,662 

Ports  in  Virginia, 1,054,188  

Maryland, 861,067  

Pennsylrania,...    462,738  

Delaware, 126,396  

New  Jersey, 21,890  

N.YorkAW.RR.    894,307  

Other  places, ... .       9,638  

Total,  1848-9 2,919,219  60,662 

1847-8 2,208,144  268,878 

1846-7 1,910,646  144,724 

1846-6 2,197,256  

BI0BPT8  or  OATS,  ftTS,  WHBAT  AlCD  BHOSTS. 

1846-7.  1847-8.  1848-9. 

Oats,  bushels, 662,804  441,626  879,581 

Rye,  bushels, 63,768  49,301  51,648 

ghorts,  bujihels, 82,427  48,293  70,676 

Wheat,  bushels, 140,764  282,474  416,010 

The  export  of  eom  has  been — 

1848-9,  bushels, 560,834 

1847-8,                441,626 

1846-7,                 594,196 

1845-6,                98,118 

mPOBT  OW  BXXP  FOR  THS  TXA&  UfDIXO  AU0U8T 
31,  1849. 

JV^pm  Ihns.       Bedei. 

Russia, 1,205        

ManUla, 29,696 

New  Orleans  and  other  places,.     196        10,067 

184S-9 1,401  89,762 

1847-8, 1,160  49,621 

1846-7, 606  41,206 

1845-6, 181  83,247 

tllPORT  or  BIDU  rOE  Tin  TXAE  K50Ilia  AUGUST 

81,  1840. 

Buenos  Ajres,  Rio  Grande  and  Monto- 

Tkleo» 297/)06 


California, 29,800 

Valparaiso  and  Central  America, 26,452 

Rio  Janeiro, 37,671 

Bahia, 19,942 

Other  foreign  ports 58,104 

Coastwise  porte, 92,375 

1848-0 560,362 

1847-8, 636,782 

1846-7, 882,849 

1845-6, 406,240 

The  number  of  bales  hare  been — 

1848-9, 3,700 

1847-8, * 8,799 

1846-7, 1,969 

ncroRT  or  lsad. 

1848-9,  pigs, 163,151 

1847-«,  156,0*8 

1846-7,  131,798 

1846-6,  155,872 

1844-6,  13544T 

ncrORT  OP  MOLASSES  rOE  THE  TSAE  BHDQIQ  AUG. 

31,  1849. 

From                               Hhdt..  JU.  JB&Zs. 

Foreign  ports, 69,684  8,685  1,429 

CoasUrise  ports, 11,673  163  2,691 

1848-9, 71,267  3,738  4,120 

1847-8, 76,694  4,698  7,101 

1846-7 79,537  4,490  1,671 

1846-6, 70,684  8,836  8,120 


The  exports  hare  been— 

To 

Foreign  ports, 

Coastwise  ports,.... 


Hhdt.  Ta.  BUi. 
2,860  220  74 
9,986       432       819 


1848-9, 12,836  652 

1847-8, 16,216  766 

1846-7, 23,882  3,016 

1845-6, 16,223  1,762 


-393 
534 
801 
284 


mrOET  NATAL  STOESB  TOE  TEAE  ESfMRO  AUGUST  31. 


1846-7. 

Resin,  bbls., 11,674 

Turpentine, 38,720 

Spirits  Turpentine, 7,218 

Pitch, 2,276 

Tar,  18,848 


1847-8. 1848-0. 
8,999    20,437 


44,680 
6,372 
1,006 

10,743 


28,665 
9,980 
2,181 

22,752 


nfPOET  PE0TI8I098  TOE  TBAE8  ENDINO  AUGUST  31. 

1847-8.  1848-0. 

Beef;bbls., 27,660  81,898 

Pork,  bbls 100,344  110,317 

Hams,  casks  and  tcs., 8,766  12.946 

IIam^bbls., 5,384  6,486 

Lard,  bbls., 49,902  58,400 

Lani,kegs, 63,432  66,684 

The  export  for  the  same  time  has  been — 

1847-8.  1848-0. 

K)rk,  bbls.,  foreign, 23,609  22.228 

Coastwise,   7,361  10,088 

Beef;  bbls.,  foreign, 8,301  6,608 

Coastwise, 818  2,697 

Lard,  bbls.,  foreign, 13,820  4,074 

Coastwise 2,430  1,607 

Laid,  kegs,  foreign, 43,709  34,667 

Coastwise, 5,108  2,388 


DCFMIT  or  EIOB  HAS  BXEIT  AS  rOLLOWS: 


1848-0,  casks, 
1847-8, 


15«482 
ll,77t 
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1846-7,  casks, 8,672 

184&-«,  12,063 

IMPOHT  OP  SALT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Fnm                               1847-^.  1848-9. 

Lirerpool,  tons, 4,04dU  6,637U 

Llrerpool,  sacks, 68,030  02,413 

Cadis,  lasts, 6,076)^  4,6111^ 

OadiB,toiui, 000 

Curacao,  bbls., 23,549  .... 

Trapani  and  Ivica,  tons,. . .       600  1,773 

St  Martins,  bush., 200,054 

Bonaire,  bbls., 39,781  10,120 

Turks  Island,  bush^ 850,401  120,860 

St  Ubes,  moys, 878  787 

Other  places,  bush., 01,895  81,495 


IMPOBT  or  8ALTPBTU  TOS  TKAB8  nnOlO  AUQ.  81. 

184ft-9,bags, 69,17T 

1847-8,  66^289 

1846-7,  68/)12 

1846-6,  41,960 

DIFORT  8U0AK  VOR  THB  TSABB  WKJOSNi  AUOVBT  8L 

Forrtgn  ports,  boxes, 61,918  frMM 

Domestic,           do 9,872  •    8^ 

Foreign  ports,  hhds., 0,838  8,017 

Domestic,           do 3,787  2,583 

Foreign  ports,  bags, 75,171  60,213 

Domestic,          do 1,166  1,011 

Foreign  ports,  bbls., 993  V<tt 

Domestic,           do 4,718  14^ 

Foreign  ports,  baskets, 700  800 


3.  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH. 

[The  ri▼alr^eA  of  these  two  intexvsting  southern  cities,  keep  up  a  continual  cross  fire  between 
them  which  at  times  becomes  rexy  warm.  A  quarantine  upofl  Savannah  Teasels,  because  ^ol- 
era  was  thought  to  exist  somewhere  on  the  neighboring  plantations,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the 
just  recrimination  of  Savannah,  when  yellow  ferer  the  past  summer  paid  his  respects  onee  again 
to  the  Charlestonians. 

These  two  cities  are  now  contending  might  and  main  for  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  and  press  their  railroad  enterprises  with  great  Tigor.  If  they  will  but  keep  cool, 
the  progress  of  cither  in  the  next  ton  years  will  riral  the  most  niTored  cities  (tf  the  North.  We 
hail  wiUi  unfeigned  joy  these  eridenoes  of  southern  adrancement 

The  annexed  is  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  and  If  Sarannah  has  anj 
thing  to  say  to  it— let  her  speak.— Ed.] 

"We  will  now  examine  the  proof  offered  by  '  Savannah '  of  his  second  propo- 
sition, that  the  advantage  in  selling  cotton  in  Savannah  is  $1  50  per  bale  betUr 
to  the  planter  than  Charleston.  This  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but  the 
meaning  of  it  may  be  conjectured ;  and  here  is  the  proof,  according  to  '  Savan- 
nah:' 

BALE  OF  ONS  BALK  OF  COTTON  IN  CBAllLISTOIf. 

1  bale,  450  lbs.  9>^c $42  75 

Expenses : 

Freight  from  Augusta  25c.  per  100  lbs $1  12 

Drayage,  Charleston, 12 

Storage  two  weeks 16 

ExLra  sampling,  10  lbs.  per  bale 95? 

Commissions,  2)^  per  cent 1  17-  $3  52 

$39  93 

Sale  in  Savannah,  450  lbs.  9>^c $42  75 

I  Freight  from  Augusta  l:<i^c.  per  100  lbs 56 

Wharfage 05 

Storage  two  weeks 10 

Extra  sampling 00 

Commissions 50-  $1  21  $41  54 

Difference  in  favor  of  Savannah $2  31 

*'  The  disingenuousness  of  this  statement  (to  use  a  very  mild  term)  will  be 
apparent  at  the  most  superficial  glance.  In  the  Charleston  sale  the  freight  it 
put  down  at  $1  12,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  all  over  the  two 
States,  that  it  is  but  fifty  cents  per  bale !  and  ninety-five  cents,  or  the  value  of 
ten  pounds  of  cotton,  is  charged  for  extra  sampling,  when  not  one  ounce  is  loet 
to  the  planter,  since  his  cotton  is  always  weighed  before  it  is  sampled ;  and  if 
it  were  not,  the  loss  would  be  but  one  quarter  of  a  pound  less,  no  doubt,  than 
is  sustained  in  Savannah.  Such  statements  scarcely  merit  the  courtesy  of  a  seri- 
ous refutation.  While  these  figments  are  inserted  on  one  side  of  the  account, 
there  is  left  out  of  it  on  the  other,  the  important  item  of  the  superior  price  which 
cotton  always  commands  in  Charleston,  and,  in  the  nature  of  thincs,  always 
must  command.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  number  of  causes.  Our  larger 
capital,  which  enables  us  to  hold  a  lar^  stock  with  ease,  and  prevents  undue 
sacrifices.  The  superior  salubrity  of  the  climate,  which  enables  strangers  to 
remain  here  all  the  year,  and  distributes  the  cotton  business  throughout  tlie 
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twelve  months  instead  of  crowding  it  into  seven.  The  advantage  of  geo^a- 
phical  position ;  Charleston  occupying  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into  a  spacious 
osjf  within  an  hour's  sail  of  the  Atmitic  ocean,  and  receiving  and  loading  at 
the  whanei  entire  cargoes  of  three  and  four  thousands  bales  of  cotton ;  while  Sa- 
vannah is  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  a  fresh  water  river,  where 
ships  of  magnitude  cannot  load.  The  greatest  number  and  larger  dimensions  of 
our  coasting  ships,  and  consequent  lower  rates  of  freight,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  that  result  from  these  several  causes.  The  large  number  of  our  mer- 
chants, so  that  we  are  rarelv  with  fewer  than  fifteen  or  twentv  competitors  for 
cotton,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while  in  Savaimah,  we  nave  neard  their 
factors  say,  they  are  often  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  a  tingle  house  for  the 
price  that  thev  shall  get  for  tneir  cotton.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  to  be  wonaered  at  that  cotton  invariably  commands  a  higher  price  in  Charles* 
ton  than  in  Savannah.  Hundreds  of  cases  can  be  cited  of  parcels  bought  in  Sa« 
▼annah  on  speculation,  sent  here  for  sale»  and  commanding  in  this  market  from 
J^  to  ^c.  per  lb.  profit  Thousands  of  bales  are  sent  here  for  sale  from  time  to 
time  and  not  one  hale  is  ever  sent  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  Let  us  now 
try  the  statement  of '  Savannah,'  purged  of  its  obvious  inaccuracies,  and  allow 
the  moderate  difiEerence  of  ^  only  for  the  superiority  of  the  Charleston  market 

0HAALZ8T0N  BALK. 

1  bale  450  lbs.  atS^^c $43  31 

Weighing |0  06 

Freight  from  Augusta  per  railroad 0  50 

Drayage 0  13 

Insurance 0  00 

Storage,  two  weeks 0  16 

Commission,  2>^  per  cent 1  08-  $1  93 

Netproceeds $41  39 

SAVAJTNAH. 

450  lbs.  at  9>ic $42  75 

Charges : 

Wharfage $0  05 

Freight  from  Augusta  at  }^c 0  56 

Insurance  per  river  }^  per  cent Oil 

Storage 0  10 

Commission 0  50- $1  32-$41  43 

mm^^^^^^^      v^^^^^MBM*       ^iM^MMM^ns 

Excess  in  favor  of  Savannah $0  04 

"  This  is  the  most  flattering  statement  that  can  be  made  for  Savannah ;  but  if 
we  vary  the  data  a  little  the  result  may  be  quite  different  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bale  of  Hamburg  cotton,  of  the  average  weight  of  350  lbs.,  and  sell  it  at 
the  low  prices  of  the  past  season,  thus : 

3501b8.  at6>^c..: $21  44 

Charges: 

Weighing $0  06 

Freight  from  Hamburg 50 

Insurance 00 

Drayage 13 

Storage 16 

Commission  2J^  per  cent 54-  $1  38-$20  06 

SAVANNAH   BALE. 

3501bs.at6c $21  00 

Charges: 

Wharfage $0  05 

Freight,  J^c 44 

Insurance,  ^  per  cent 05 

Storage 10 

Commission 50- $1  14-$19  86 

DiffiBrenoe  in  fayor  of  Charleston $0  20" 
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4.  INTERESTING  TO  MARINERS. 

A  Unit€d  States  vessel  has  been  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  to 
test  the  correctness  of  Lt.  Maury's  wind  and  current  charts,  which  have  been 
drawn  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  his  own,  that  is  based  upon  the  reports  of 
navigators  upon  that  coast. 

It  18  alleged  that  along  South  America,  vessels  which  sail  close  in  shore  hare 
the  benefit  of  a  strong  westerly  breeze,  by  taking  advantage  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  shorten  the  distance  at  least  one  thousand  miles.  It  is  customajy  in 
our  commercial  marine  to  take  the  north-east  tnide  winds,  which  cany  the  Teasel 
near  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  where  the  south-east  trade  winds  are  met. 

By  these  latter  they  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whence  they 
pursue  their  voyage  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Horn.  The  route  by  the  Cape  (fe 
Verdes  is  an  obtuse  angle,  and  if  the  theory  of  Lieut.  Mauly  is  correct,  TCHcb 
may  sail  in  a  direct  line  to  Rio.  The  question  to  be  tested  is  a  nio«t  impoitaat 
one. 

5.  LIABILITY  OF  COMMON  CARRIEB8. 

COUKT  OF  COMMON  FLEAB,  XTW-TOEK. — JCDOS  UiaBOETFEE,  PBISIDDIO. 

The  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  m.  Chase  and  others. — This  was 
an  action  to  recover  from  defendants,  as  common  carriers,  the  value  <^  goods 
belonging  to  diffierent  persons,  which  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  great 
&re  in  Albany,  in  Augfu^t,  1848.  The  owners  of  the  ^oods  had  insured  them 
with  the  plaintiff,  who  paid  the  insured  value  of  their  good'*  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  and  now  sought  to  recover  the 
amount  so  paid  from  the  defendants,  who  constitute  a  company  called  the  Great 
Western  Transportation  Company,  and  who  undertook  to  forward  or  transport 
the  goods.  For  tHe  defense  it  was  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  ri^ht  to 
bring  this  action,  as  they  had  been  paid  for  insuring  the  property,  and  were 
bound  to  bear  the  loss.  It  was  also  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not 
common  carriers,  but  only  forwarding  agents,  and  that  the  eoods  in  question 
were  shipped  on  board  boats  belonging  to  others.  And  that  u  even  they  could 
be  cousiaered  as  common  carriers,  mey  were  not  liable  in  the  present  instance, 
as  they  had  limited  their  liability  by  making  special  agreement  with  the  owoexs 
of  the  goods,  by  which  thev  were,  in  certain  cases  to  take  the  risk  upon  them- 
selves, one  of  which  was  wliere  eoods  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and,  also,  that,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  fire  had  been  rendered  so  utterly  unmanageable  by  a 
tempest,  that  the  destruction  of  the  goods  might  be  set  down  as  the  "  act  of 
God,"  for  which  even  common  carriers  were  not  liable. 

The  jud^  charged  the  jurv.  That  he  would  reserve  for  further  consideration 
the  law  points  of  the  case  ;  But  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial,  he  held  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  bring  the  present  action,  and  that  the  defendants 
were  liable  as  common  carriers,  and  in  their  receipts  they  undertook  to  convey 
the  goods  to  their  destination.  As  to  the  special  agreement  which  the  defendants 
made,  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  of  goods,  under  certain  circumstances,  his  present 
impression  was,  that  such  an  agreement  could  not  overrule  the  law  in  relation  to 
common  carriers,  the  policy  of  which  wa.s  to  hold  them  to  the  strictest  account- 
ability. As  to  the  fire  having  been  rendered  more  destructive  by  a  tempest 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  circumstance  could  alter  the 
case  as  respected  the  liability  of  the  parties. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  aiz- 
tv-four  dollars. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  PRODUCTION  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  ALABAMA. 

rrsi  followinf  l«>tter  appeAm  in  the  MobtW  -  PUntar.**    The  wriU  r  vill  make  150  bbbu 
tine  this  year.    He  diftills  sax  bbU.  erode  per  daj.    Tbe  utkle  i*  equal  to  tke  Ttrj  best. ^XdLI 

**  I  HEaEWiTH  comply  with  your  reouest.  and*give  you  such  information  as  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  thcn^  wno  desigi)  eneairing  in  the  turpentine  bu- 
siness. Select  about  200  acres  of  land  to  the  hand,  where  it  is  irell  timbered 
with  pitch  pine — it  should  be  as  level  as  possible.    Commence  cntthig  bosM 
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about  the  first  of  November,  and  be  careful  to  have  them  all  of  one  size — say  to 
hold  about  a  quart.  You  may  cut  from  1  to  3  boxes  in  a  tree,  according  to  the 
size  of  your  trees.  A  hand  can  cut  from  50  to  100  boxes  per  day — ^but  a  green 
hand  could  not  avera^  more  than  60  or  65  per  day.  You  may  continue  cutting 
boxes  till  the  sap  begins  to  rise,  which  is  generally  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
March.  You  wul  then  divide  your  boxes~-SOOO  to  the  hand — and  proceed  in 
gua^ing  your  trees,  which  is  done  with  the  common  broad  ax.  Here  you 
ought  to  be  very  particular  that  you  get  your  guage  deep  and  the  face  wide 
enough.  The  guage  oufht  to  be  about  1 U  inches  deep,  and  the  face  18  or  30 
inches  wide.  One  hand  ought  to  guage  300  boxes  per  day.  After  you  are  done 
guaging,  which  ^ill  be  about  the  first  of  April,  your  boxes  will  then  be  full 
and  re^y  for  dipping,  unless  there  has  been  a  very  severe  winter.  After  the 
first  dipping,  you  should  commence  round  shaving,  and  round  shave  once  a 
week  until  tne  boxes  have  a^ain  filled,  which  will  be  about  four  weeks,  provi- 
ded you  have  good  trees  ana  an  ordinary  season.  One  hand,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  business,  ought  to  shave  1500  boxes  per  day.  If  the  work 
is  well  done,  you  ought  to  get  40  or  45  barrels  at  a  dipping  ;  one  hand  can  dip 
six  barrels  per  day. 

The  season  is  for  eight  months,  and  in  that  time  you  will  get  six  dippings* 
which  will  yield,  at  a  safe  calculation,  200  barrels  to  the  hand. 

Ifyou  wish  to  distill  the  crude  turpentine,  you  ought  to  have  your  still  up  by 
the  first  of  April,  and  distill  as  fast  as  you  gather  it,  as  it  will  yield  more  spirits 
and  make  better  resin.  The  still  should  be  located  on  some  stream  where  wa- 
ter  could  be  conveyed  to  the  condensing  tube  without  carrying  by  hand.  The 
barrels  for  the  spirits  should  be  of  the  best  (|uality,  made  of  well  seasoned  white 
oak,  iron  hooped,  and  well  glued  inside  with  three  coats  of  ^lue.  They  will 
cost,  on  an  average,  $1.75  per  barrel.  The  crude  turpentine  will  yield  from  6 
to  8  gallons  spirits  per  barrel,  owing  to  how  soon  it  is  distilled,  its  cleanness, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  cold  water.  The  general  calculation  is  5  gallons  crude  to 
1  of  spirits.  Below,  I  give  vou  a  statement  of  expenses  and  net  proceeds  for 
3  years,  with  15  hands  the  nrst  year. 
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aOOO  ftcrei  of  land,  &  $1.25  $3,750. 

Interest  of  $3,750  at  8  per  cent, 

Pn)Ti«ioa  and  clothing  for  15  hands,. . . 
Hire  of  4  extra  hands,  4  months,  catting 

boxes, 

One  team,  $600,  one  dray  horse,  $150, 

extra  horse,  $100.     The  interest  of 

which,  and  wear  and  tear,  will  be,. . . 

Food  fur  0  horses, 

Hire  of  wagon  and  drayman,  with  food 

uid  clothing, 

Orerseer, 

Still,  $2000,  interest  and  wear  and  tear, 

Distiller, 

One  hand  for  6  months  at  the  still, 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools, 

400  crude  turpentine  barrels,  at  25  cents, 


$800 
460 

160 


143 

aoo 

aoo 
aoo 

250 

000 

76 

40 

100 


500  snirits  barrels,  at  $1.75, 

Vrelglit,  commission,  wharflige  and  dray- 

age  on  500  barrels, 

1800  resin  barrels  at  25  cents, 

Shipping,  commission,  Ac,. 

Total 

Proceeds  of  500  bbls.  spirits,  40  gallons 

to  the  barrel : 
20,000  gallons  ^Irits  at  40  cents  per  gal- 

ion,.  .V. ..«..% 

1800  bbls.  resin,  aTtraghig  $1.25  per  bbl., 


$87$ 
600 

46a 

660 
6,008 


8,000 
2^260 

10,250 
6,808 


Deduct, , 

And  yon  hare  a  balance  of. 4,867 


I  have  only  calculated  25  cents  for  the  resin  and  crude  turpentine  barrels, 
which  is  just  tJie  price  for  making.  The  wagoner  and  drayman  can  get  all  the 
staves  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April.  You  perceive  that  you 
have  a  net  gain  of  $4,857  for  the  first  year,  for  15  itaads  ;  now  let  us  see  what 
you  can  do  the  next  year ;  12  hands  will  be  sufficient  to  tend  the  boxes  that  are 
now  cut.  We  will  say  that  you  commence  cutting  boxes  again  the  first  of  No- 
vember. The  13  hands  will  cut  enough,  by  the  first  of  March,  to  employ  9  men. 
The  12  hands  which  work  in  the  old  boxes  will  make  300  barrels  to  the  hand, 
and  the  other  12  will  make  200  each — ^you  will,  therefore,  make  6,000  barrels  the 
second  year. 

acoKD  tkar's  xxpxinn. 


6400  acres  of  land  ^  il.26,  $8,750. 

Interest  on  $0,750,  at  8  per  cent, $640 

Vood  and  clothing  for  24  hands, 750 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  teams  and 

horses, 90O 

lood  for  borass^ 400 


Two  wagoners  and  one  drayman,  tb« 

ges,  food  and  dothing, $460 

Two  orerseers, 000 

Wear  and  tear  of  still, 260 

Onedistiller, 760 

Ons  hMid  al  tht  still, 180 
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WearandtMrof  tooli, $76 

4000  pitch,  resin  and  turpentine  barrelj, 

atdOoentB, 1,200 

1000  iq)irits  bUi.  at  $1.76  per  bbl^ 1,760 

ITreight,  oommiaiion.  wharfiitge»  drajage, 

Ac.,  on  1000  barreU  nirita, 1,000 

Shipping,  oommladoni  Ae.,  on  3000  bbli. 

pitch  and  reein, 1,100 


Total, 


9,1M 


Pzooaedf  of  1000  bairda  ipiritc,  40  gat- 
Ions  to  the  barrel: 

40,000  gallons  at  40  cents, li/M 

3000  barrels  pitch  and  resin  at  $1.26,...     4>6M 


Deduct 


And  you  hare  a  balance  and  net  gain  of  11,806 


We  will  now  make  a  calculation  for  the  third  year.  Twentj-two  hands  will 
be  sufficient  to  work  the  boxes  that  you  have  now  cut.  Tou  will  again  com- 
mence cutting  the  first  of  November,  and  by  the  first  of  March  you  will  have 
cut  enough  to  employ  16  more  hands.  Now,  the  22  hands  which  work  in  the 
old  boxes  will  nuuce  300  barrds  each,  and  the  other  16  will  make  200  each— you 
will,  therefore,  make  the  third  year  9,800  barrels. 


iHiaD  txae's  Kxpxinn. 


woo  acres  of  land  ^  $1.26,  $11,240. 

Interest  on  $11,360,  at  8  per  cent, $900 

Ibod  and  clothing  for  88  hands, 1^60 

Interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  teams, 

horses,  Ac, 800 

Ibod  Ibr  horses, 660 

S  wagoners  and  2  drsjmen,  wages,  Ibod 

anddothlng, 000 

SoTersecrs,. 000 

Weer  and  tear  of  sCill, 260 

2distUlers, 1,000 

ShandsatthestUl, 200 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools, 100 

8600  pttdi,  resin  and  turpentine  barrels, 

atsOcMits, 1.060 

1040  qiirits  barrels,  at  $L76, 2,870 


Frdfdit,  oonmliriQai,  A&,  oa  1040  barrels 
^irits, $1,410 

Shipping,  cwmissinn,  Ao,  on  6800pttdi 
and  resin  barrels, 2,008 

Total, 14,410 

Proceeds: 
1010  barrels  spirits,  66,000  gilkatt  at  40 

cents  per  gailoB, .................... 

680O  barrels  pitch  and  rssln,  at  $1J6, . . 


38,444 
Deduct, 14.470 


And  jou  ha^re  a  BStgataio^iirSS  bands, 


I  have  calculated  that  you  have  vour  still  located  not  more  than  10  or  12  miles 
finom  the  river,  so  that  vou  can  mtie  one  load  a  day  with  your  teams.  Now  yo« 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  it  appears  that  you  have  made, 
the  first  year,  $4,857,  an  average  to  the  hand  of  $&4,  which  is'equal  to  cott4>& 
at  1 6  conts.  The  second  year  you^made  $11 ,305.  an  average  to  the  hand  of  $471, 
which  is  equal  to  cotton  at  23^  cents.  The  third  year  vou  made  $1S,970,  an 
average  to  the  hand  of  $499,  wtkich  is  eoual  to  cotton  at  &  cents  per  pound. 

Any  Airthcr  information  which  I  coula  give  uDon  the  subject  would  be  com- 
municated with  pleasure.  Respectfoilv,  vour  ob\  servant, 

C.  " 

2.  THE  STEAM  PLOW. 

nifee  Mk»ving  letter  dhilome  the  impcwtant  tecC  that  a 
bttng  into  operUMB  thi5  pMU  dnoderacom.  «^w«o  ««ch  a  : 
ttioBph.    Tb«  inT^^nti^r  cail«d  apon  n«.  bat  w  lyyrrt  Nrtn;  abnmt  at  tlw  tane.    W« 


is  abovt 

fts 


hi#  imrat  enKrpriar  ha»  twn  aMurted  in  it*  injkacr  br  c«r  Ikxwrcd  Mlov<citiwn.  Maoasel 
WMlTw  Ea|-<  ^1>«>  i*  ^^^  &«voK>rt  in  evyrr  lattiaK*  Wvirk'    Wc  avaiL  vnh  anuetr.  the  r»««ih  «f 
thi»  aK^tvaiienU    In  V«L  V.  of  the  OVMuaernal  R<twv.  the  reader  will  fni 
<if  J.  P.  Bn^^amia.  £«i|..  upoA  she  Aeam  plov  &#  asfteoipced  in  £arcfe. 


Nsw  Rivxa,  LocisukXA,  August  2.  1S49. 

DcAt  Sm — I  had  $<kme  corrr^pondenc^  with  ycm.  #oiae  time  sinee.  abo:::  the 
advactajpes  oi  a  steam  pK^w  in  this  I^v^l  c<*uany.  and  I  am  cow  happy  to  is- 
fom:  vou  we  are  aK>ui  to  hare  oa«f  in  o(he?a:ioii.' in  a  few  w«ieks.  inrer-:«*d  by 
3Ir.  iCcnrr  0*>win^.  and  I  bel:«*Te  pa;e*it«Ki.  I;  i*.  I  think,  to  be  called  ikie 
**  St«^am  riow.  Land  Lix-omo:iT<^.  and  M^hine  oi  all  Work :"  and  soc  ar.  isap- 
p:\>pna;«*  name  either.  It  is  to  extract  sc^iccp^.  c::t  di:fk«»,  break  cp  land 
yfit^y  ao*v$  a  dav\  lay  olf  U»e  irv^und.  plaa:.  cukira:e.  lay  by.  rst.  and  is^il  to 
Bii'.l  '.hi*  oAT.e.  1  have  Mf^n  a  ta-odvl,  »ni  ::  vill  aasver.  if  sidEcie'i:  pwvrr  can 
W  .VAirvd  without  :v»  Ki-::ch  w«^:.  laeaictne  lo  yoTir^^lf  a  rtl-j^.j^^iT  oa 
wbiT*  ">  ^:x:oec  Sev<  hijch.  az:d  tfi^:<^ec.  5e*«  Arort.  with  a  iOT^riiar  wL^  1  ri^ht 
iMt  h'-cCL .  x*=  ihie  isj&er  riu  <^  i^  Lar^  v'W^flf  a  cv^  whM :  «n  a  pl^ison 
W:;:  ."u  :2s<  axae  of  th*  lar^  wtwe^s.  ac^  *^r?*  "^^  ^T  '^  -roT^miajr  wh.rti.  a 
Kvoft^«^:^>r  I  »:rv«»  the  iCadiKm.  a  j4aft  v:l^  a  ptr>>s>wVie«i  on  ~c«^h  <sd» 
VHffkis^  us  tW  <«!^w^MftK.  and  wwke4  by  ike  1vMimmClv«  ;  aai  ywi  kav«  tk* 
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Ih*  so  :irr.iij;;-od  its  to  fo!l«iw  o.icli  iJllicr,  cuttiiii:  only  >ix  inches  with  <»ne  plow. 


chiiie  will  turn  short  rnmul.  thv  plow  pa'-sliii;  oviw  the  lo|)  of  the  fenco.  On  a 
smooth  tinn  roail  it  will  triivol  at  the  rate*  (jf  twcnty-live  miles  an  hour.  IJnt,  as 
yourfric'Jitl  of  the  Union  says,  *-f  nous  nrrlmsy 

lUspectfully,  W.  J.  Mixoa. 

3.  CULTIVATIO:?!  OF  .THE  TEA  PLANT, 

CrRKKNrii.LKj  Soi-Tii  Caioux.v,  Aurjust  23, 1840. 

You  must  renuMnlMT.Mr.  JiniiuK  Smith.    He  was  orii5i»!illy  fmm  Litchliold, 
Conncciifut,  a  student  of  YaU»  (3oUe<je.  a  morch.7nt  of-  Nt*^s:  York,  but  the 

freater  portion  of  his  lif«  arf.>ident  of  London.  Several  years  vore  dovotcd 
y  him  to  ^ho  j^n»at  suhjivt  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation..  Havin;,'  dumon- 
ijfratod  that  this  could  Iw  accomplished  l>y  the  pas.sa;,'e  of  tlic  Siriun,  he  con- 
tinued the  aire nt  of  thuir  line  until  the  loss  of  the  l*reM<lent,  when  tht*  company 
1%'ound  u])  their' concfnis,  with  an  immense  k>s3  to  himself.  Air.  Smith  wa3 
obliged  til  turn  his  attontiJwi  fo  b«nu»  othtT  occupntion.  His  exerfioim  wore 
mainly  ia-trnm«Mital  in  jrt^ttiri;,'  it  hil]  throuirh  Con«;re><s,  ompoworlnff  tko  Pobt- 
liio-ster  Cu'iieral  to  make  contracts  for  carryini;  the  ma'il  ;  but  in-^tead  of  jfiving 
tho' contract  for  the  Allaj^tic  mail  to  Mr.  Smith,. he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Alillf*  of  your 
city.  • 

Mr.  Smith  liad  but  one  child,  whf)  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maddock,  a  clor^'v- 
niaii  of  the  tn;^di>h  church,  who  was  afterward  appointed  by  the  Ka.^t  India 
Company,  a  chnplain,  and  removed  with  his  wife, to  a  station  in  tho  Himalaya 
nioMntains.  where  the  company  have  larire  tea  plantations.  Some  three  years 
a.!:fo,thii«  dauL^hter  wrote  a  letter  to  het  fatlier,  eanini;  hi*«  attention  to  the  subjt'«-t 
of  tea.  and  recommendinir  its  introductimi  into  the  United  States.  The  old 
venerable  was  struck  with  the  idea;  and.  after  ^ivinij  the  wibjee.t  the  most  at- 
tentive examination,  birame  corivrnct.'d  that  it  was  practicable,  and.  in  the  GUih 
year  of  his  ai,'*',  tonk  tin*  mat  tor  in  liand  with  th»'  ixn»atf»st  earne.-.t ness.  He 
found  that  the  >o;l.  elimatei.aird  latftnd<'<>f  i^evi-rnl  o/  the  States  of  this  Union, 
by  comi)arison  with  the  irreaT  tea  districts  of  Chii^a,  wero  arbiptcd  to  its  eulti- 
vatiim,  for  the  tea  plant  flnuri'-hes  in  i:s  £:reute--t  >lrenL''th  between  the  2t>ih 
and  'KJlli  de^;ree  of  latitud-S.  and  that,  eontrarv  to  popular  opini(»n,  is  prr»of 
airain^it  jievere  frosts,  .<n(Av  <ti»rms,  mjd  all  th'*  stern  severities  of  winter.  Alter 
makin;;  a  very  ijcUMnled  examination  in  ditfi'/ent  Sr:ite«<.  he  ^elected,  as  the  best 
si)ot  he  could  Hud  fur  the  evperimeitt.  this  region.  His  fea  i^'arden  is  ab<»Mt 
thnt'-fourihs  of  a  mile  lV<»m  thi^  vill.iL'tJ.  In  the  fall  of  i>".l-,  about  vtW  jjiants 
were  received  froni  China,  via  London,  nnd  tJi  Decfmbei'  they  were  planted  in 
his  garden.     A  eon'>id<.Tablo  iiuanti'.y  of  ten  <«•(  d  wa-  plMnleci  i\X  {ho  -asn*'  time. 

I  now  proceed  to  uivf  you  tne  n»;ult.  livery  on*-  kni»w«,  v.li.it  a  tivrnei]di>u>lv 
severe  winter  :ind  *}>r!Mi:  were  the  hi-t.  'I  h.*  jila:::-  wvw  left  to  take  c:v:\)  of 
them-«'elves  ;  and  v-r.  tho  lar_;;er  ])ortiMM  t>f  them  an-  n!ih:ivmed,and  art*  now  in 
a  tlourisliiiii,'  n»nditi«in.  I  saw  sevevd  •pejStinn"*  of  th«'  «,'reen  and  black  pbmt 
in  bud.  Tlie  ev]>erirneir  lias  >uciHM-«l.fl  'M-ymid  a  <lo'ib;.  Mr.  Smith  hr.-»  oidy 
to  follow  it  u]).  anil  im  roa>v'  hi-^  ^jock  *\v  r»'W  rdan'-*.  ctittin:^-,  and  simmI,  Ir  m 
rtf  slow  ;;riiwllu  Like  :li«»  »<aW,  the  \*".\  \n:\\iX  bud  on  «  v.-ar.  but  <lt»e^  not  iVuit 
till  the  next.  Next  v;-  ir.  I  pre-unie.  Mr.  S:airli  will  W.:n\  to  pick  tea.  alrho»iifli 
hi?*  ^reat  o^>;..•ot.  i^^v  -omu-  time  to  ooriie.  will  b.-  to  i:it':'';i-i'  tlie  <piantity  «pf  Ids 
plants.  The  te:i  -ivd  w:^«,  j»!;i?itfd  at  :i  V  inn  J-  seJe-on.  ;in«l  did  not  anintm:  to 
anytldniT.  lb*  i- diriv  «  vjle.-iin^  mii  in  -^'i.id  num':»'r  aiiil  a-«'Orliiient  ofjdants, 
and  nu)re  «.4':'il ;  tie-  l.iVe:".  it"  ].!  i:i'«'d  ;it  i'..*  ri/lit  s,.|>,iii  .'in  ij^.  jsjirin-.r  ,  will 
.'-Mceeed.  I  thiiik.  Mr  Siii:!li  ii:>  a  i;:r«l  m  <i:p«  i"ii»rt«»  :p>y!lHrj-j-  rdjout  here.  It 
c'jntain-  ic.lv  an  ai"/e  i.t'  ■.'iftml.  lb-  li:i«  "'•••I'tfj  m  -mi-  jittl.*  en'tai^i'  in  one 
corner  ot'  it,  \iiiere  be  i<  a-?  b'Jpy,  conten*.  .1,  and  i-.n:i'.i.M;.  i..f  succcs.*,  a>  :naii 
3*J  VuL.   I. 
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can  be.  Having  n^atisfied  himself,  bv  actual  experiment,  that  his  theory  vw 
comet,  lui  lia-i  prepared  to  increjise  fiis  operations,  by  purcIi.-L^ing  about  three 
hundroil  acres  of  i^uitabLL>  land,  on  the  Saluda  river,  nine  miles  from  tlie  villaj^, 
\*iieio  his  future  ojJeralioiis  will  be  on  an  increased  scale.  JJut  \i\>  tea  garden 
ainl  phuilation  do  not  o<:cupy  the  vlnde  attention  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  an  ay:ri- 
c\iUurist  and  hortieuIturi»t  by  expurieuee.  He  ha^  introduceil  into  this  ^^eotion, 
find  i*rou«^lil  to  perffclion,  ihf  tincst  of  foreign  fruits.  1  noticed  a  lar^;  numltCT 
of  ii«;  trees,  abnond  trees,  dates,  and  j;rapu.«i,.  whicli  ho  has  proeuretl  from 
Kurcpe,  and  whicli  will,  undoubtedly,  tlouri*h  here  as  well  as  there.  1  liaye 
been  daily  in  the  habit  of  eating  fre>li  tij^^s  as  good  h.s  any  1  ever  met  wiili  in 
Europe  a'nd  I  see  no  rcjison  why  they  shoukl  not  bt)  cultivated  and  jirej'arcd 
for  the  noitliern  market,  to  an  e.\tent  thai  shall  s\ip»rct(le  the  nwessity  of  llieir 
importatit)n.from  abroad.  Tlie  same  remarks)  will  apply  to  dates  and  almmids. 
It  IS  really  refreshing  t4»  stK*  an  intidligeiit  old  man,  wha  hjis  piissfd  his  three 
score  and  fen,  duvotiiig  the  remainder  of  his  lift*  to  successfully  accoinpli*')i  au 
oliject  which  can  never  benetlt  him  personally.  1  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  intnKluctioii  of  the  tea  plant  into  this  countr>'  will  prove  of  vast  and 
incalculable  bL-netit  to  the  Union.  It  has  U-on  atteiideil  witli  great  exi)en'-e,  all 
of  vliich  has  been  borne  by  the  old  gentleman  him^-elf.  With  liis  own  rc- 
Fources,  ho  has  puhlii^hed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant,  written  by 
himself,  and  which  his  actual  exj)eriments  have  partially  drm(»nst rat iil  to  be 
true.  Air.  Sniilh  estimates  the  animal  consnjuption  of  tea  in  the  l'nil«'<l  .States 
at  eleven  million  of  pound"*,  in  Kuroj)e,  titty;  loial  sixty-one  millions. 

He  e-stimates  the  produetiims  in  China  to  Ikmivct  nine  hundred  millions  of 
j)ounds,  of  which  the  Chinese  rxport  only  abo\il  s<*vejity  million.  He  sujipDSOS 
lliat  an  acre  of  hmd  will  produce  tive  hundred  and  forty-seven  pountls;  e«»nse- 
quently  the  cuhivation  of  20,10i)  acn*s  «»f  Ijnul  in  tlie  foni1e(?n  t^-a-growing 
States,  will  supply  the  present  con.sumption  of  the  United  States.  To  sui)ply 
Kurope  would  require  91,411  acres  of  Jainh  He  hupj>osfs  that  there  are  four- 
tt.en  of  our  States  that  would  grow  tea. and  that  1  li.o'Jt)  Jicres  of  land,  euhivate^l 
as  tea  iilantation>,  averaging  <,})t)i)  f»n'  each  of  the  fourte«'n  States,  will  .<npply 
the  consumption  of  the  article  hoth  for  Kurope  amj  the  Tnited  State*.  It  may 
be  j-oniir  years  before  tea  ]>1antations  IxK'omt'  p.*neral,  but  tliat  ilu-v  will  even- 
tually bi"  found  in  lliis  re:ri«»n.  1  do  not  doul.it.  Mr.  Smith  deserve.-*  a  yroat 
shrire  of  en-flit  for  hi^  bold  umlertakin'^.  More  than  thai:  this  Slate,  that  he 
h;:.s  honnn.'d  by  selertin;^:  fi»r  }ii«N  tir>l  experiment,  and  l<»  whicli  it  will  pn»v«'  of 
},'reat  Itenetit,  otijrht  io  eiieoura^re  and  Mi-lain  the  t)l<l  ijenileman,  and  i^ivt-  lum 
the  nn-ans  to  extend  his  oiK-ralitins  to  an  exlenl  that  will  prove  of  iinnietlia'e 
benelil  to  the  Si  ale  an«l  liie  country  at  lar;i;e. — .\*  J'.  J  if:  aid. 
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1\' liul-.-MiH  I.  iii.-:i-.  :ini':'!i;i;Ml  \«'.:i.-!!;  \a\  ^^^■,.ll•llllM•r,  IMS, 
u-,'.,ti';i:  iTi*i'i\>'i  ir«  1.1  rivi;«l:i, -.'"■'.■ •■v,40l| 


].ii.K'..7'.'7        l.Vr'1.7:';*. 


^ifJf'O  4::^.::;;'; 


i<V.ls.j  l.v;.77a 


syi,:;7iJ        204,'*-:d 
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South  Carolw  v— Export  flmm  GhurloFtrm— Foroifrn— ITplanfli*, 
•2KtM»71:  Soa  HancU  IS.ll  1 ;  oon««twi«^*— KphmcU,  l<iS.'iO«5; 
S^'u  ishiiklM.  Sl^):  burnt  ftt  rbarlcp**on,  IW);  fmiiv  (ii'oriw»- 
towii — New  Y»»rk  I'ml  lfc>ntoq,  3,25o*,  Htot-k  in  Cl»urlf*tnn  1st 
SM'pteiilbcr,  1H4D.  •i'5.S«H*> 

Bciluct— Sto«k  In  Charh-Pton  1st  A'pU'IuIkt,  lS4>i,  14,0S5;  rcv 
ceivod  fh^m  Savanauh,  17.ir.iO 

XoRTn  C  \R0T4x.*— Kxport— Ooa-itwipc 

ViBuiNr\ — Kxi)nrt — r<ir«*lini.  l.+|0;  cnji^lwiw^  nn<i  inr.nufiu'tnr- 
cddnkonfrom  the  wirtM),  14.83S ;  Htwk  lj»t  SopumbT. lS4i», 
IJM 

DcUuct— Stock  Ist  8-.'pU«mbor,  1848., 


490,192 
a2.075 


17,(»94 
444 


45S.n7 
]1>,04I 


17,050 


2C1.7r.2 
1,518 


8,952 


Tat^l  crop* of  the  Uiiit4»d  Slaters,. 


Totitl  crop  f ,f  1 849,  as  above, 

Crrrp  of  l.Kt  year 

Crop  of  tho  year  bi-for*-, 


2,72S,596        2,3*7,034 

bales..  2.728.596 

2,347  .^34 

1,778,051 


IncHjaw  OTtT  lunt  y^nr,.. . 
lucn>aeie  OTur  year  Ix-fow, 


.bale*..   .3S0.9(i2 
949,945 


EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FROU  SEP^EilBK^  1,    l648,   TO  AUOCST  31,    1849. 


Fi-om 


^cw  <  h-leaiui,  balcw, O45.01H 

Jlobilc 2iH),3H3 

Floriaa 6::.7;i4 

Texaif 

Georirla, 19.'>.4W 

South  rarolina, 2(H),1<>'<' 

Nortli  Carolina, 

Virginia, 242 

Baltiiiion', HW 

l*hila<bl  phla, 2,S  V.> 

New  York, 132,«12 

Boeton, 2,4:J6 


To  G.  Hn'fniih    2b  Frgnct.    To  N.  of  Eurapt.  OUttr  F'n  ports.      Tntal. 


Oranfl  Total l..'i37.9Ul 

Total  lant  year, l,:J24,2»l* 

JncTcaao, 213,G30 


354.«M7 

01.002 

100.705 

D»'.1.492 

6l■..^07 

10.822 

27.539 

3'.>«;.341 

6,72\ 

WXM 

4,4rW 

79.789 

•7f^ 

l.U^ 

2,495 

lft.4.>S 

3.704 

•••••• 

217.r*5 

48,Tr.8 

20,242  • 

17,003 

29S.7S2 

'"ios 

.     1,056 



*  V,4U6 
100 

4K4 

3..T03 

78.^-^7 

44.81W 

5.101 

20(1.043 

173 

3,«K{8 
105. 4r.H 

226 

."),s72 

H<VS,2.''.9 

l.'in.220 

2.2-.'7.^ 

279.172 

120,.'U8 

134.470 

l..«'5.s.2Hl 

8«,0S7 


43;110 


21,760 


3;K>,583 


GROWTH. 

# 

Jinhf.    I  Tif/Vt. 

Total  crop  of  1823-4, 600,158    Total  crop  of  1830.-7, 1.422.920 


.. 

t. 

c< 

t( 

(( 

t< 

(( 

t( 

(t 

>< 

«> 

u 

*( 

u 

«< 

u 

u 

.. 

<• 

« 

«( 

(1 

•t 

M 

1K25-«1, 720.027  i 

1  S2.U7 ^ . . . .      J«.'>7.2S1  ■ 

A'.^f  ^^^,  ................  fa*   ».,»..!* 

182«M;. : h.">7,744  " 

1  S2'.i-;{0 97  *OA'\ 

is:jiwi i.ais.MS 

^^^^<l fiS7.477 

1  K:;2-;i i ,i»7u  4".s 

ls;i3-4 i.2i».-).U!»4 

18:^1-6 1.2.*.4.32^  . 

l83:>-«, l.:UX».7-25  : 


(i 
•< 

(( 

<t 
if 


ti 

(4 
M 

(t 
(« 
%t 

u 

kt 
u 
u 


18:j7-s,. , l.rMH.497 

18:w_j) J  ,:<ro..'?;j2 

l*<3'.i-4«.» 2.177.Ki5 

1S41-2 1,«  8.i.ri74 

lV42-:t, 2;Cs.875 

184:M 2.a'?0,409 

1S44-5 2.3<.i4Ji03 

l«|.'i-«,. 2.10'»,5.I7 

1^'«V7 1,77«.05l 

1S47-S 2.::47,««4 

1848-9,.. 2,72S,096 


CO.XSUMPTION. 

Totil  crhp  of  th**  rnlt'il  Stat*.'?,  anal-ove  stntttl .ba!o8...2.72=..'»96 

AU'l  ft.Kk.-i  on  hand  Ss'pt.  1, 1S4S;  souMnTn  porlij,  113,471;  northern,  67,9'.>7 171,4i58 


Mnk-i'!*  a  surply  of , 2.9U0,U64 

Dnlnrt  ••\irf»rt  t«i  forei^fu  jxjfts, .• 2,227.844 

L-fs  fip  j'rn  inc]uil'>l, i 1.122 

2i^J♦l.722 

S4<M'k  on  h»ud  iN'pt.  1.  ]>J4'>,  .-outb'Tn  j.ort«,  72,4<*.S;  nortlu-m,  S2.2f>5 154,7  VI 

Durnt  ttt  Cliarlottton  and  31obil4s 550 


Taken  fir  Ikoinc.tms 


-2.382,035 
618,03» 


QUANTITY   COXSUM   D  BY,   AXt)   IN   RA-DS  OF,   MANUFACTURERS. 


1848-CI. 


1847-8, 531,772  i  1845-6, 


bftloK....M 8,039  I  1840-7, b«l«i...427, 


.JA 


5GG 
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^«^:;^-.')....■ ; J-aK-H.-.-iK*^*^ 

1k:i;u4 1W'.413 

IH-J-:; VJlAVl 

isn-j _.17.V"» 

1^;(M ISiU-J 

IvjiKiO 12»"o"»li 

Ivj*--"," ....- IIS**'*^* 

iMJT-x iivi.:iya 

lsj«v-7 UJ^lG 


lP-14-:. bnlcs...3«il».OO0 

1<1:',-I :*.4f..7+; 

1,^1  '_"  '!■'•'■  1"«» 

A     '■«■      >*•■■■■••■•■■••••••■•••••••■••■•••••••••••••■••••■■  O.B*  '•   I  «■  ■  ■ 

l*»i1-j -jLT-V-jti 

1sll1-1  '^l"  *'S<« 

!><:;:•-;«», 2!»:'\1'j;j 

^''••.^-•| 'JTii.'M^ 

18;;-" •jp-..()t;j 

ls;r:_7 •-'•jJ,:iJ(t 

l^o.•.-^i li:;ii.73.{ 

III  our  \tiM  annual  statrnicMit,  the  estiuiaf«  of  rottoti  takon  for  consumption  for 
the*  yc.-ir  cn^lin;,'  Soi»tt'niber  I,  1^-H,  in  the  Si utes  south  aiid  west  of  Virj^inia, 
w'lLs  prohjiblv  brlow  th««  mark.  Tho  fuHowinj;  for  \hv  past  yi»ar  is  ln-liovt-d  to 
K'  Very  marly  corrwjt.  Tlur  numlior  of  inills  lia**  increascil  since  that  tinio,  and 
is  still  incrra^inij.  The  foUowint,'  o-itiniate  is  from  a  judicious  and  can-ful  ob- 
ht  rvcr  at  tin*  South,  of  the  quantity  so  consumed,  and  not  included  in  the  re- 
ceipts.    Til  us,  in — 

Xcrth  Carolina bal<'S...2i).(xiO  .  Ohio „ bal««...  0,000 

Soiilli  (.'an.iliuti, '•    ...lO.W)    l'jtt.-1uir^>Vb<H'Uii;r.  «*tr ••    ...12..'>00 

li.Miriria,  '•    v-^*'-'***'    Mis^ollri,  liiJiuXLi,  Illiiii*i><,  vtc,....    **    ...  y.tKK) 

Al:»liini;» '•    ...  7.000  !  

T«  iiin>s«H', ;    '•    ...l:!,iKjo  i  Total,  to  Si'pUrmbor  1, 1S49, 110.i»ort 


Ki-Mtiuk^ 


ti 


...  .^.(Xio  I  Sjuiiy  time,  184S,. 


ro,000 


Viririnia  manufactures  more  tliau  20.000  bales,  and  obtain.s  a  portion  of  it  by 
inii>ortations  from  the  southern  and  northern  ports. 

T«»  which  sliould  In*  added  the  (piantity  burnt  in  the  interior,  and  that  lost  on 
its  "way  to  market  ;  thesi*.  added  to  the  cr«»p  as  ffiven  al>ove,  re<*oived  attheship- 
pinij  ports,  will  show  wrj' nearlv  the  amount  raised  in  the  United  States  tiie 
pa.si  .'•tji.'^on — say,  in  round  nuhiLt-rs,  2,^40,000  bales. 

If  the>e  fij^ures  l>o  umlcr  or  overrated,  we  re<piest6f  geutletnen  interested  in 
thf  et)tton  manufacture  in  the  scvtral  States  named  alH)ve,  or  of  any  others  well 
infiHined  on  the  swbjfct,  to  furnish  \is  more  correct  ones. 

The  (juantitv  <»f  new  cotton  nceived  at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  1st  inst., 
amoimti-d  to  ahout  r>7j  bale-;,  aj^^ainst  about  .M.00(»  i»ales  last  year. 

TIm'  >hi])ments  ^iv«'n  in  thc^  abt»vt»  statement  from  Texas,  arc*  thi»se  by  sea  only; 
a  ci)ii^iib-nibh»  portion  of  the  crop  «)f  that  State  linds  its  way  to  market  via  lied 
Kivi-r,  and  is  included  in  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans. — .V.  i'.  CuHitnercial  List. 


SLAVE  AND  FREE  NEGRO  LAWS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

SOUTH  CAKOLINA*— BYHox.  j.  b.  o'nk.vll. 

Sec.  40.  Free?  ne;;roe>  are  fu>'  cenerii.  The  act  of  lb22,  section  ^.  requires 
every  nuih*  free  nci^ro,  above  theaj^e  of  lifl(H.rn  to  have  a  ijuardian,  who  nnisi  be  a 
re-ipoctabjc  fnrhojdrr  of  the  district  (who  may  be  apj)ointed  by  the  clerk).  Xot- 
■with-i.'indiiijrthis  provision,  the  free  neL,To  is  still,  as  T  Iiave  said,  sui  juris,  wlu-n 
of  and  above  tin-  a;,'e  of  twiMity-one.  The  ^^uardian  i>^  a  men;  protLclor  of  the 
ncLTo.  iiiid  a  i^unraiitor  of  hi<  LTotxl  conduct  to  the  jjublic. 

Sir.  47.  TJn'V  riiav  contraet  and  be  contracted  with.  Their  marriai:«"<  with 
inje  another,  and  <'veii  with  white  ]»eople.  are  hi^^d.  They  may  purchase,  hold 
and  tran>iiiit,  by  descent,  real  e.;iare.  They  can  mortjjfaLje,  alieiie.  or  devi-^e  tlio 
safiit'.     They  may  s'le  and  be  j-xuA,  without  iH.tTicini;  their  n'-peetive  Ljuardian^*. 

Si:«'.  4".  Tln-y  are  4'ntilN*d  to  j)rot«'cl  their  i)rr>ojis  by  action,  indii'tmeiit.  and 
the  V  lit  of  habi'a<  co!|'U><  (i-xc- j)t  thai  the  writ  (»r  habeji-*  corj>u<  i-*  denieil  to 
thoM-  A\  ho  <Miter  tin-  >tMlc  c«»ntrarv  to  the  aet  of  l.'^.';.'»  .  Thev  tannol  n.-pel  lorce 
]>y  I'l.ivr — that  in,  they  <ani)ot  strike*  a  wliite  man  avIid  may  strike  any  nfthem. 

Src.  4IK  It  Iia^.  howevir,been  lnld.  in  a  ('a^e  deciiled  in  \\\v  (  ourt  i>f  Aj>]>eal'?. 
nn<l  not  n-j'orti-il,  that  in^olr-iuM-  on  tin*  part  of  a  fie«'  nr:.ro  \nom1(1  not  exen^ean 
a>^ault  an«l  l>a!terv.  From  that  di'\'i.-ion  I  jUsmmMimI.  Imldin-T.  as  in  the  Stat**  *. 
llard'u.  Oil  SpieiN  (notr;,  1,').'),  *' Tliat  Avoids  t»f  imj'ertinence  or  in^olencr  ad- 
dre-«r<l  bv  a  iVei*  m'i:ro  to  a  white  man.  wnuld  ju*>tifv  an  a.-sault  and  batttrv." 

*  C'uutinucd  fruui  ik'i  touilwr  nunilxT. 
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*'As  a  general  rule,  I  should  say,  tliat  wliaUnt?r,  in  tlie  opinion  of  tlu?  jury, 
woulil  induce  theni,  as  ivasonahle  men,  to  strike  a  frre  negro,  should  in  all  caso* 
be  rei;:irded  as  a  lei^al  juslitication  in  an  indictment." 

Si:r.  50.  In  addition  to  tlie  common  law,  remedies,  by  action  of  assnult  and 
battery  and  fal.>e  imprisonment,  and  indictments  for  the-iame,  tlie  act  of  *.'iT  fur- 
iji>lii"<  anot}»tT  jLjuarautee  for  the  protection  of  free  negroes,  mulatioes,  or  mesti- 
zoes, })Y  declarini?  any  one  convicted  of  tlieir  forcil>le  abduction,  or  assist iug 
tlit-rrin,  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  K-ss  than  $1,000,  an«l  imprisonment  not  less 
than  twelve  months. 

Shc.  51.  Free  nei^roe;*,  nndattoes  and  mestizoes,  cannot  be  witnesses  or  jurors 
in  the  Superior  Courts.  Tliev  can  bi?  jurors  nowlicre.  They  cannot  even  be 
witnc.ocs  in  inferior  courts,  with  the  singh;  exception  of  a  inagi'^t rate's  and  free- 
holdrr's  court,  trying  slaves  or  free  ne^^roes,  niulattoes  or  ni(i.'<lizoes,  for  criminal 
otfen-^e-i,  and  then  without  oatli.  This  was,  however,  not  always  ilie  case,  to 
the  entire  extent  which  I  have  stated.  It  was  at  one  tinur  held,  tliat  any  person 
of  color,  if  the  issue  oX  a  fi*ee  white  woman,  is  entith'd  to  give  evidence,  antl  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  in  our  courts.  This  was  predicated  of  a  clear  mis- 
take of  the  civil  law  maxim  of  partus  sequU  tr  rentr'm,  and  of  the  provi>ion  in 
tlie  Nt  section  of  the  act  of  1740,  that  the.olT-pring  shouM  follow  the  condition 
uf  the  nmtlier,  which  only  mean,  that  slavery  or  freed«)m  should  be  the  cim- 
dition  of  the  offspring,  but  wliere  the  words  niulattti  i)r  mestizo  are  ever 
used  as  designating  a  dass,  they  are  to  be  interj>retcd  by  their  common  accep- 
tation. 

Slc.  52.  It  is  singular  that  the  l.'Jth  and  Mth  sections  of  tlie  act  of  174n,.direct- 
ing  who  may  be  witnesses  against  slaves,  free  negroes,  ifer.,  sliould  have  l)een 
confined  to  tree  Indians  and  slaves,  wlio  aretol)e  exiunined  without  oatli.  From 
wliich  it  Would  s<.vm  that  free  negroes,  mulattoe"*,  ttc,  might  be  examined  in 
such  ca<es,  as  at  common  law,  up«in  (»atli.  Ihit  the  practice  un(h?r  the  act  has 
l>eirn  uniform,  as  I  liave  before  staled  it.  I  tliink  it  a  very  unwise  provisiiui  and 
cfun-se  of  practice  to  examine  any  witne<j=es,  in  any  court  or  ca-e,  without  the 
sanctitui  of  an  oath.  Negroes  (slaves  or  free)  will  fe«*l  tlic  .sanctions  of  an  oath 
with  a>  much  f«)rce  as  any  of  the  ignorant  classes  of  white  jh'ople  in  a  Chrixtiau 
country.  Thev  ought,  too,  to  be  made  t^^  know,  if  they  testify  falsely,  thev  are 
to  be  punished  for  it  by  human  laws.  Tlie  course  T)ursued  on  the  trial  of  ne- 
groes in  the  adduction  and  obtJiining  testimony,  leads  to  none  of  the  certainties 
of  truth.  Falscshood  is  often,the  result,  and  innocence  is  tlius  often  .sacrificed  on 
the  '-hrine  of  prejudice. 

Skc.  5'1.  Free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,'^ may  make  all  necessary  affi- 
davits on  collateral  matters,  in  ca-es  in  the  Suj)erior  Courts,  in  wliicli  they  may- 
be parries,  a-*  on  motions  of  postponement,  ttc.  S«),too,  tlvey  may  in  such  cou(t 
take  the  oatlLS  underthe  insolvent  debtor's  or  prison  bi)unds*  act,  and  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  to  obtain  a  pension. 

Skc.  51.  Fnre  negroe-s,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes  (except  such  as  .^l^proved,  to 
tht.'  ^ati'.faction  of  the  tax  coileclor,  to  l>e  incapable  of  making  a  livelihfir>«I),  are  li- 
able to  a  capitation  tax  fixed  by  ea^'h  tax  act);  they  may  make  a  return  ])erson- 
allv,  or  any  member  of  the  faniily  may  jnaks  a  return  for  the  re>t ;  or  if  one  be 
Hiv)i,  he  or  she  ma^'  make  such  return  1)y  agent.  They  are  liable  to  be  double 
taxed  for  not  making  a  return  of  themselves. 

Sue.  55.  This  tax  -eems  to  hiive  tiriginated  in  1H)5.  The  aet  <»f  l^'Xi  dinvLs 
tlie  issuing  of  executions  ai^ainst  free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes,  wh«» 
mriv  fail  to  nav  the  tax,  and  that,  umler  thttn,  thev  mav  l)e  sohl  for  a  term  not 
exceetling  one  year ;  provnled,  how«jVer,  that  tliey  shall  in  no  instance  be  sold 
for  a  hmger  ti-rm  than  may  Ix'  necessary  to  pay  the  taxes  due;  but  they  cannot 
be  solil  iimler  the  double  tax  executions  ti>  In*  issued  aL'ainst  th'Mu  for  not  making 
returns  of  thi'iuselves.  Such  executions  go  against  pri>p<»rty  merely.  The  cou- 
stilutionality  of  tlie  provision  for  the  sale  i»f  free  negKn-s  in  payment  of  their 
taxe-,  is  <'Xci(Mlingly  4U«"Stiona)»le. 

.*^fi'.  5r>.  The  term  "fr.r  f  crs  m  ofalor^^  used  in  many  of  our  acts,  since  1^40, 
\\',i'>  u'iveij  ri>e  to  many  imperfect  and  improper  notions.  lis  meaning  i^  confirm- 
ed by  tlu"  act  of  1740,  and  all  j»rop<'r  construct  ion-*  of  our  "  Jr  n)ir  to  ncf^met, 
ni '•■/ a tt  t-  fiitui  iiieiti^oes.  In  common  parlance  it  ha>-  a  much  wi<ler  hiirnificatiim  ; 
hcjire  t  r  tin.'i:^er  f/itsu  e;  for  all  who  Iiave  to  exi'cute  the  acts  i»f  tlie  Ii<'tfi'«lalure 
an-  not  /  arned  lawyers  or  judges.     The  Legislature  ought  to  u>e  the  words  of      ^A 
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the  act  of  17-10,  "  Free  nojifroes,  mulattoes  and  nicstizot»s,'*  and  then  c^very  one 
"Would  liave  a  certain  giiidfe  to  \inderstand  the  words  used. 

Skc.  57.  Tlie  act  of  li*35,  declares  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  free  ne^jro,  or 
perxnn  nfrol'tr,  to  mijn'ate  into  this  State,  or  to  be  brought  or  introduced  witliiti 
its  limits,  by  land  or  water. 

Skc.  5H.  Any  free  nej^jro,  or  person  of  color,  not  bciuff  a  seaman  on  board  any 
vessel  arriving  in  this  State,  violating  this  law,  shall,  and  may,  l>e  f>eized  by 
any  white  ]K?r.<on,  or  by  the  sherifF  or  constable  of  the  di.>trict,  and  carried  be- 
fore any  magistrate  of  the  district,  city  or  parish — who  is  authorized  to  bail  or 
commit  the  said  free  negro — and  t«>  summon  three  freeholders,  and  form  a  court 
for  the  trial  and  examination  of  the  said  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  within 
six  days  aller  his  arrest ;  and,  on  conviction,  order  him  to  leave  the  State — and, 
at  the  time  of  convicticm,  to  commit  him  to  jail,  until  he  can  leave  the  State,  or 
to  relejise  him,  on  l)ail.  not  longer  than  fifteen  days.  And  if,  after  beinij  bailed 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  State,  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  shall  not 
leave  within  fifteen  days,  or  having  left  shall  return,  shall  be  arrested,  and  on 
conviction,  before  a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  three  fret-holders,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  such  corporal  punishment  as  the  court  shall  order;  if,  after  suith  i)un- 
iflhment,  the  offender  shall  still  remain  in  the  State  *' longer  than  the  time 
allowed  "  (which  is,  I  suppose,  the  time  previously  fixed,  fifteen  days),  or  shall 
return,  upon  proof  and  conviction,  before  a  court  of  one  magistrate  and  three 
fret*hol(lers,  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  may  be  sold,  and  the  i)n»ceed3 
appropriated,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  State,  ana  tlie  other  half  to  the  use  of 
the  iniomier. 

Sec.  59.  If  the  free  negro,  or  person  of  color,  come  into  this  State,  on  board 
any  vessel,  as  a  cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  in  any  other  employment,  the  sher- 
iff of  the  (listrict  is  to  apprehend,  and  confine  in  jail,  such  tree  negro,  or  }>erson 
of  coh>r,  until  the  vessel  oe  hauled  off  from  tlie  wharf,  and  ready  for  sea.  The 
act  provides,  that  on  the  apprehension  of  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  color, 
on  board  any  vessel,  the  slieriff  shall  cause  thecaptain  to  enter  into  a  recogni- 
zance, with  good  and  sufficient  security,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each  free 
negro,  or  person  of  color,  who  may  be  on  board  his  said  vessel,  that  he  will 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act,  which  are,  that  he  will,  when  ready 
for  sea,  carry  away  tlie  said  free  negro,  or  pttrson  of  color,  and  pay  the  co'-is  of 
his  tleten'^ion :  but  if  the  captain  be  unable,  or  refuse  so  to  do,  iie  is  to  be  re- 
quired, by  the  sheriff,  to  haul  his  vessel  in  the  htream,  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  th(?re  remain  until  ready  for  sea.  If  this  Im>  not 
complied  with,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  captain  is^liablc  to  be  indicted,  and, 
on  ct)nviction,is  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Stc.  ()<l.  Whenever  any  free  negro,  or  j)erson  of  color,  shall  Ix'  apprehended 
and  committed  for  coming  into  this  State  l>y  sea,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
call  upon  some  magistrate,  to  warn  tlie  otiender  never  again  to  enter  the  Slate, 
and,  at  the  time  of  giving  such  warning,  the  magistrate  is  to  enter  the  name  nf 
such  fR*e  negro,  or  person  of  color,  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  by  the  sheriff,  Aviili  a 
description  of  his  person  and  occu))ation,  which  book  is  evidence  of  the  warn- 
ing, and  is  to  be  dej>o>ited  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  a  public  record.  If  the 
offender  shall  not  de])artthe  State,  in  case  the  captain  .Miall  refuhc,  or  nt;;lect, 
to  carrv  him  or  her  away,  <»r,  having  ileparted,  shall  ever  again  enter  into  the 
State,  fie  or  she  is  liable  to  be  dealt  with,  and  incur  the  forfeiture  prescriljed  in 
tlie  first  section. 

Sf.c.  01.  If  any  free  negro,  or  person  of  col(»r,  l)efore  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
lKi5,  or  since,  lias  left,  or  shall  leave,  the  Stat*-,  they  are  forever  i)iohibited 
from  returning,  under  the  penalty  o{  the  first  section. 

Skc.  012.  The  eiglith  section  of  the  act,  excej)ts  from  its  (iperation  free  iulm-ocs 
and  persons  of  color,  comini^  int«)  the  State  imm  shipwreck,  but  declare>  ihi'in 
liable  to  arrest  and  imnrist)ument,  a>  providcjd  in  the  second  section,  and  to 
incur  all  its  penalties,  it,  wiiliin  iliirty  days,  they  shall  not  leave  the  State. 

Skc.  (y^.  The  ninth  section  excepts  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color,  who 
shall  arrive  a^  cooks,  stewards,  or  mariners,  or  in  other  employment,  in  any 
vessel  of  tlu;  United  State-*,  or  on  board  any  national  vessel  of  the  navie>  «»!'  i.ny 
of  the  Kuroj)ean,  or  other  powers,  in  amity  with  the  United  Stat«'s,  unle»  tliey 
shall  be  found  on  sliore,  after  being  warned,  by  the  sheriff,  to  keep  on  board 
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their  V(»«el8.  Tlio  act  does  not  extend  to  free  American  Indians,  tree  Moorr, 
or  Lascars,  or  other  colored  subjects  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "who  may 
arrive  in  anv  nuirchant  vcbwl. 

Skc.  64  pVce  nciifroi*!*,  and  f lec  pers  .ns  of  color  (meaning,  of  course,  mulattoes 
and  n)e^tizoes),  are  prohibited  (unless  they  have  a  ticket  from  their  guardian) 
from  carrying  any  fire-anns,  or  other  military  or  dangerous  weapons,  under 
]>ain  of  forfeiture]!  and  bidng  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate  and 
three  friHjh older*.  They  cannot  l)e  employed  as  pioneers,  though  they  may  be 
8u}»;ei'led  to  military  fatigue  duty. 

Sf.c.  Go.  Tlie  finit,  second,  third,  and  fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  1836,  are,  to 
my  mind,  of  bo  questionable  policy,  that  I  should  be  di.sposed  to  reiH*al  them. 
They  carry  with  them  so  many  elements  of  discord  with  our  sister  btate.«,  and 
foreign  nations,  that,  unU'ss  tney  were  of  paramount  necessity,  which  I  hare 
never  believed,  we  should,  at  once,  strike  them  out.  I  am  afraid,  too,  there  are 
many  grave  constitutional  objections  to  them,  in  whole,  or  in  part. 
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1.  PRiNapLU  or  TBB  MicHANicfl  07  MAcniimtT  .ixD  Cn'U.  Kxoi!tBxiuxG,  bj  Julinji  Wtfisbftch,  Pro- 
fi'UMir  of  Mochankji  and  Applied  Mathematics  In  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of  PreibetR.  ¥lnt 
Amerir.-vn  edition;  editi^l  hy  WalUT  K.  Johnson,  dTil  engineer;  in  two  TolumcH,  with  eight  hQii> 
dred  ilhl^trationx:  lS49i    From  J.  B.  Steel,  New  Orleann. 

Lea  k  Hlanrhani,  of  l'biladel]»hiA,  arc  the  publinhera  of  thia  work,  and  have  presented  It  to  the 
]»uMir  in  t)io  mont  adniiralilu  Htyle  of  eseeution.  Scientific  works  have  too  p-nerally  appeared  in 
sloveiily  eoytumc;  but  in  the  Maries  now  being  publiahod  by  thene  )(entlemen,  no  fault  of  the  mrt 
can  N;  f<iund.  The  wood  illustrations  aro  in  a  new  and  very  imposing  style,  and  arc  iN'rfieet 
?p«TimonHof  art. 

J'r(>fl>^.■)<>r  >V(>ii)lMich  ha^,  in  this  rolume.  presented  important  qnestinns  in  engineorinfc  and  arch- 
iti-ctunil  rouft ruction,  in  a  hiniple  form  to  tlie  student.  Th<*  second  part  contains  the  only  theo- 
r'ticnl  triHtiH)  on  water  i>ower.  of  any  practical  rahic,  in  our  liintruajn*.  The  su1\}ect  of  reaction 
whiH'lH.  and  other  turbine's,  is  ably  tn>ated.  and  also  the  water  pre^sun'  en;dnu.  Many  vnluaUa 
pa'jiv  on  the  streii;irth  of  mut<.>rii>]s  hare  been  added  by  the  American  editor. 

"Th«'  fiict  that  the  public  has  oflm  U'en  Itawly  imposed  upon,  by  n>Hsrin  of  employ inir,  as  arrli- 
lt(!ct^  ."^nd  en;rin(>f>ni,  tboii<>  who  wnuM  pander  to  the  cupidity  of  (ontractnrs  fi>r  materials  and  !»• 
Nir  and  ert-ot  public  works  wholly  discretUtable  (o  the  nation,  is  an  ailditional  n>.ison  why  worki 
wHtt*Mi  f<ir  the  pur]>oM>  of  imparting  correct  information  sliould  bi>  lIiII}^•lltly  studied." 

2.  Lapy  Auri:,  or  tiik  Nrw  (Tx\;  a  novel;  1H40.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  fiopular  works  from  fbo 
hou-ii*  *<t  Api»li-t(in  &  Co.,  Nf>w  Vnrk.  It  hiis  creatM  iiuit**  a  senHation.  and  Xwvvi  reriewM  in  al* 
lllo^t  all  thr  forei^rn  uiid  Ami-riean  p<>r:odicu]s.  It  abr)unds  in  n'pn*i«\'iitntion  cf  the  ideal  rather 
than  t!i'i-ie  fi!uni|i>d  u|Hin  f.M^l.  The  author  \*  an  American  cler;;}'mnn.  Thi'  moral  of  the  work 
haji  U'lMi  st'ven«ly  crltiei*-!.  Thi*  Litenry  Mnsm-ngi'r  j«ays,  very  bitt'Tly.  '•.\h  a  theolo^riciil  expch 
sition.  It  is  i>.  ^lanlle^)ll.•<  cnri<-atun«  of  Catholic  Cliri.^tianity ;  as  a  monil  tn'atii*«\  it  is  licentioua  In 
tbf  rxrn.me:  a^  a  wurk  of  art,  pmf -sMMlIy  uphoMing  a  th4'«>ry,  it  is  a  wn<tched  failure."  The 
rivnicr  will,  howrvi-r,  <b't>>nii:ni>  all  of  ihvmt  jiuints  for  liiiii.'W>lf,  and  pr'>cun*  the  wurk  now  fsrown 
fam(»vi.-.    J.  H.  St»'<'l.  Camp  strvet. 

:j.  r. -.'v'.iLr-'*  IX  YiJ'VTW,  with  a  Visit  to  th«'  Ruins,  with  numerous  ilhi<«tr:itii-ns:  by  B.  M.  Kw^ 
mnn.  I'liilndelphia,  Can>y  tc.  Hart,  1H49.  This  is  the  si>vcnth  e«lition  of  n  work  which  has  won 
mut'h  r<>put.it[un  for  its  autlmr.  and  taken  positinn  among  our  ptainlanl  lit«nitun>.  We  nntlcrd 
the  fir"!  iilition  wvrral  year-  a;x«».  Mr.  Nf>mi.".n  has  .'wMM  a  new  pn'faei-.  In  «-liich  he  fin<N  cause 
fir  irrat:ilnt;iiii  in  tin*  whli'r  int<'n->t  whi<*h  i:*  every  dr.y  f«-lt  in  American  nntit|uitiif^  ax  eriured 
in  tb-  ; -u) 'heat  ion  4  f  if  tlu*  ^'mithl<«>nian  In^titute,  etc.  AVe  trust  it  may  contluue  to  grow,  Mid 
thiit  x\v'  luliorii  of  Mr.  Norman  may  !•<•  more  and  more  appreciatitl. 

■I.  TnK  .\i'i'r.\i.  Hp  (;i:\.  S\NTA  .\\na,  in  ri'ipinl  to  the  charg*>s  brou^rht  against  him  by  Don  R»- 
m"ii(i:inO«»ii.  Traii^i.ititl  into  Kn;:li.xh.  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  SoIliislM'.i.  This  is  a  curious  work, 
ami  uKiuimN  in  itio-t  intenvoting  material  regarding  t}it>  manner  in  which  the  late  MozIchq  war 
wii«  iinnag>>il  in  that  <t*untry.  iVrsoniigi'S,  events,  civil  and  military  movements,  are  diseuaeed 
in  T-4ii<l  an<l  u>>Ie  manner,  and  in  a  style  the  most  elevated.  Kvery  Amerii'an  must  take  an  intar> 
est  in  the  dLsrloiun^s  here  made.    The  work  la  elegantly  translated  by  Diego  Morphy,  of  our  clt/i 
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and  but  a  miall  oJitinn  W!V  Iwu.-d.  in  a  ^tyle  of  typojrraiiby  ]»i'rhapi«  n^vrr  rarjiajisoil  In  NVw  Or- 

Iriin>:.  If  OV«T<MtUnlli'<I. 

.'..  Till".  Mv.\  iif  l/iTTJRs:  an  AiMn-j-y  Ivfon*  tlu?  S<iH«.«Ui«»  nf  Wakr  K'ir.i<t  Ctfllr;:?'.  nf  N'nrt'i  r-ii**- 
liiia.  l»y  J.  L.  Ilf^n  >Iil><:  18l'».  This  prtMlurtion  \*  ju.it  what  nii'jrbt  h:iv«  h-vii  i'XiM>-ti-.l  Ir.MM  *:» 
«rii'li;tr  II  ■•ihi'ljir  nu  1  •<\  »l»i;:iiit  a  wrsli-r  an  Mr.  Kuj  nfiWy.  His  niu?«tr.i1ion)<  arc  j«.?h'rt  ■  1  fr  m 
thi"  iii'-t  t.'h-vat«il  hi  th"  da."*-lr^  uf  andt-nt  or  uioiU'ru  tinu'.'*.  anil  they  ani  i-nwiiitj-*!  in  a  -tvl.'  an 
tlia-tv  ar.il  !ii>:iut:fiil  uf  tin-  Ku:^]i>h  t«-in2iH'ran  afT'-rl.  WV  havo  U'forr  ailmlrtl  thf  j-n.  Muti-.n* 
r-f  ^Ir.  K«  yijoll*'^  |-  M.  an-l  th"  jin'-iMit  i-ffurt  wull  .■<\Main!'  an  i«arly  a"«juIr.M  rcjiut.ition. 

C.  .'^  iiiiLJiN  Iiir::iivi:v  M  .'*.»i.vi.KK.  SH"irtoiuU.T  an;!  «>it«>UT.  ISl'J.    Uirhiutm<l. 

7.  N«ii:rii  Av;.!.i<  w  Ili.v!!.*.  <VIm1ht.  ISl'.i.    ])i)j«ti>n. 

S.  Ilr>T"s  Mi.i:i:ivM-."  ^[.\  ;.\xin:..  «V^'1'<T,  1h4'j.    .Ni»<r  Vi»rk. 

*.).  l^L'iiiif.  I<<H»c  ANit  Anvil.  lMiiImk*l|ihiR.  J.  S.  .Skmui>r.    (X*t')b«r. 

10.  WtiUrTCK.^i  Jinu.NAi.,  St.  I<'Uiir>,  Tarvor  k  UIf>k.    UctolN>r. 

11.  I^iMxi.x  QrARTERLY,  July,  Nuw  Yurk,  Lvonurd  Scxitt  ft  Co. 

12.  Wh-MMI.VJTKP.  Rltiew.  July,      ••  •« 
1.3.  EiMNui-Risu  Ktvuiw,  July,          "  »* 

14.  Bi,A<:KWi>ui>,  SfiitcnilH-r.  **  " 

15.  Nnuni  Hnnisii  ilKvn.w,  Au^ru-^t. "  " 

Tills  N  a  thml'li'  iiuiiiluT  "f  that  ni'i-^t  ]»ojinlarof  all  f^uthcni  puMiratlons  tli«^  Li-.'-riT-f  .V*  v^-n- 
^r.  aii'.l  !■*  tin*  Ihj-1.  in  Miir«»i»inion.  yvt  puMi-'luil.  Anioii};  it*  lH*<it  jinpiT^  an*,  a  <ii>r' hin  •  n*- 
vifw  c.f  ihi'  •'  Ij-iltf  A'u'\"  ami  :in  aiialy^i.c  i)f  ••  Frcnidiil's  KxiH'-litiiin''."'  WV'  rjiU  :it:>  iitii>ii  ;.i  ^1%* 
Iin'.-i^'i'tu*  "f  ihi- ji'iiriial  aui'iiij:  our  ndvi'rti-ini'ntj*.  r/f  J\'"rf/i  .Iwn ••»f?i  1  !«.►!■  N  ;t<  j-  — M'-iii  iu 
Ihf  withI  nf  h'tt'Ts.  Anii'ti.,'  iho  arlich-.-*  are,  ••  Kn-nrh  Mi-a-c  of  I».-;!K»rnwy."  "  L_vi!;'>  Tr:  •,  -5-  -n 
111.-  r-iiti-.l  St:iU-.'"  ••iJrimki-  i-n  Triv  In>titutiii:iO  "Th.-  llrvoUitliMi  in  Sl<-ily."  i.t*-.  >Ir.  //  ■  it't 
M\',»(:ii.'  i-'-iitiiins  an  al  K-  |..i;vr  fnin  T.  P.  Ki>tti>II.  nn  tin-  •■  Fii;an"f"«.  i-t"..  uf  nli-n."  jm.l  .j,.. ;..  m 
Mr.  l^a^itt  on  "('htii;i  I'o.*ta:r''."  Tin- usual  valuahU' :<!ati>t:rK  aro  ini-liidi-*!.  Ii«  ih  ■  m:  /./■« 
J'»M i-wiy  wi.' liavi*.  fn '111  Mr.  T.irviT.  an  lnt«Tort:n;r  iIliTus-iinn  of  tin*  ••IVrporatii-n  J.:'w*  i-.*"  .^I!-- 
»:oiiri."  an«l  al.-si)  a  iiajHT  nn  '•  Iowa."  which  wo  hoiK?  to  dipy.  TIk»  nrtj*Ii«  iMititli'-l  •■  Pa-  ::..■  K.-.il- 
way."  hy  J.  I/OUtrhUmiUfrh.  nf  ?ft.  Luni*.  !>■  pcrha]^  tin?  lM'i»t  yi-t  pn)ili.-<h<-«l  u]  "ii  th--  mi1,i.  :  t.  ;:!„i 
wjH  int  'inlr«l  tti  iiithii>ni->>  tlh'  actinn  of  tho  ;:ri'at  cnnriMitioii  in  that  nty.  Tli«'  wriier  irii:."-'!  -  a 
)>ap-'r  in  our  July  numliir  u|on  this  nnul,  hut  in  a  spirit  r>f  whirh  wc  ran  liavi-  no  (-au*  ■■  ti  i->iil. 
plain.  W«*  roniiii'Mil  tin*  JouriHil  tn  w^iJe  favor.  In  riv^ranl  to  flu?  "  IttpuNi'-'ttifii  ■t'  /'..•■'  ■..■;  ^,*.'- 
r/'icx,"  hy  l^iiminl.  ."'■•ott  A,  Co..  w.'  nin  only  wiy  thi'V  an-  th«*  rhiMp«'j<t  nml  l1•^t  lii-  i:itii.-.  iv  tJie 
Ku^li>h  hiii:ruiip-.  'lUv  hi-^t  p-ijH-rs  in  thi'  uuiiilnT!*  iKlnn' us  sm'.  ■•Our  Slavo  Tr::.l"  I'. -lii-v."* 
**Th'  Ka'.lway  .\vi*tcni  of  »in-at  Ilritain,**  tin*  '-I)'':!*!  S-u"  »r;itlii«r  pnjii'lin.l,.  ■■  K:-,-i  ;  |-..;..,•• 
••Tr.lU.-|•.•r^uti^ln,"  ■•Aii>tr:a  an<l  Miininiry.*'  ••  Litrratiin-  i-f  th"  ^li.l-llo  A;ri!s."  •■  l^.ii  :■  .N.'ij  ■•:.-..ii."' 
"Lyi'H'!*  TniVil>  in  tin*  I  uiti-l  Stntt"*,"' ".VuMria  amK'i  nlrul  It;ily.'*  "l»iiiii».T-i.-y  in  Ii.ii.\." 
••Tin*  Oixtou","  "I'luuiti'auhrian'rs  Mi-inn'r.'."  Tlu-  l*Uf;ih.  L'^nn  otul  AmU  wyh^W^  \\\..n\  tl:.*- 
rU'it  w-hirh  w<>  opjoM'.  hut  ii  jit  coxului-tid  with  >pint  au<l  with  nhiiihlant  illii>tr.>ii  n*.  I*  \,\. 
W.iyn  nn<»nl>  us  }U  jisun*  to  ol.t'iin  th,'  ur.'umcnt.i  on  tlu-  <ilhi-r  i^itU'  (.f  cvrry  <iii.>tit.n.  Mr.  .•».',;  n- 
uvrV  Work  iraiiis  il.iily  in  p->pul;irity. 

16.  TO  TlIK  PLAXTKKS.— Sn^VU  AND  COTTOX. 


17.  OIH  HorXP  VOLUMKS  COMri.KTi:. 

"Wf  li:>vi' <;;il  ;«  r.-\.  ..|j  r.  injii'iin^:  fftli-' n!,I  >■  rj.- I't  l!i  :'•  niiM- ri'i.il  h'l-vi- w.  in  !..if..5.  tn- !v 
ImiiiIkI  \oIi,!iii  >.  1*  I'.-- I  "*►.>.  W  I-  \x\Ai  ih-fof  unr  -li!--  r'  i-  ttlm  h.i\«>  ii<it  ih.-  »...ik  i  >.:;., '.  :'.• 
vi»;i!il  I'n'iT  iIh'mi.  (T  lij;\«  ilii-ni  t.i\i  n  ly  ihi-  pol-ln  i  r  j-i  ■  t>- iit  r.^iii  »  in  llii'.r  \  i.  iMiU .  iw  •,\ 
v\v\\  liu.-' it  \'ll  U  ii.iM--iM.  Ill  ■  :  i.i'M  ;hi  ii.  .>ii  :iiiy  i<i,,  !■..-  i'i.«  ii|-i'on  priui".!  »».:«.-  i:.i  11. 
\V<- :ii.- juTNi.iii- ;  Ml>rr.»ii:l.' til.- VI  Ii'in  ■-.  :iiji|  will  .li'Lw.r  ..u  mat  an)  j-.-ui-.  A.i.li". -.  \\.\\ 
k  f.-.j  I'u'-.i-t.i  r-.  .Nil.  ^.^  \'a'.ui<  ^trv  '.  Niv*  H.-UauR. 
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bur  yet  cut  tin-:,  in  all,  twi-iity-fi»iir  iiiclujs  iloop.  In  this  w;iy  the*  trJ"""'"!  ^^  iU 
1)0  iiiiii'li  mow  thoroniiljly  purvt-rizcil  th:m  if  a  I'lirrow-slia?,  tM'oiitv-fiMir  inches 
thick.  W.1H  cut  with  ouJ  |>lu>v.  When  you  ^^-r  to  the  tntl  of  tfio  lichl,  hy  a 
vcrv  >inii)lc  Jirniii;j:cnn'nt,  ihr  plows  will  uum-I,  ei;;ht  or  ten  fivt  oil' the  Lfmund, 
smd,  l.y  throwini,'  tiiu;  whtvl  o\it  of  ;;ciir,  Jin«l  1,'oini,'  ahead  on  ihe  other,  ih*-  nia- 
chiFic  will  turn  short  round,  Ihr  plow  pasjsin;,'  over  the  lop  of  the  fence.  On  a 
sni<jo:li  linn  road  it  will  travel  at  tin'  rate  (»f  iweiity-live  judea  an  hour.  But,  as 
your  friend  of  the  Union  says,  '*  nous  nrrons.** 

Kespectfully,  W.  J.  Mlvob. 

3.  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TEA  PLANT. 

OuKKXviLLF.,  Sorm  Cauolixa,  Aui^u-sf  2.1,  I  SID. 

Vou  must  renieniher  Mr.  Junius  Smith.  He  wa-^  orijrinally  from  Litchfield, 
Conneitieur.  a  ^Uuhuit  of  Yale  Collejjfp,  a  ni(?rchant  of  New  York,  hut  the 
preatrr  poniou  of  his  life  a  nf»ident  oif  London.  Several  years  were  (hvoted 
l>y  him  to  the  i,'reat  subjcvt  of  Atlantic  steam  iiaviir.itiou.  Havini^  (h'nion- 
stratid  lliat  tliis  c«»tdd  he  accompli^^hed  hy  the  pa-s;i:re  of  the  Siriu^,  he  con- 
tin  u«*d  the  ai^-ent  of  that  line  until  the  lo^isof  the  l*re'ident.  when  the  comjiany 
vound  up  iheir  coucerns,  with  an  immense  loss  to  hirn-elf.  Mr.  Smith  wa.s 
obliu'e<l  to  turn  his  attrntitui  to  stun*'  other  oocui»ation.  Hi^  ew-riiiui.-*  were 
mainly  instruinental  in  p'ttin;jf  a  bill  throULch  Conu-ri'ss.  <«:iij)oWenni,f  the  I*o^t- 
inast<M'  Gemral  to  make  <?ontracTs  f»>r  carry  in  tr  the  mail  ;  but  iuvieatl  of  "^ixin^ 
the  c)nlracl  for  the  Atlantic  mail  to  Mr.  Smith,  he  gave  it  to  3Ir.  Mills  of  your 
citv. 

llr.  Smiili  had  but  one  child,  who  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maddock.  a  clertfr- 
nian  of  tlio  Kn]|j:li.-h  church,  who  wa-^  afterwanl  ai)point4Ml  l>y  ilie  K;i.«,t  India 
Gom])atiy,  a  cliaplain.  a!id  removed  with  his  wife  to  a  station  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  where  the  eom|)an>'  have  lar^'e  lea  plantations.  Some  three  yeara 
aijo,  this  dauijhter  wrore  a  letter  to  her  father,  callinif  hi^  artention  to  tlu-  suhject 
of  tra.  and  recommiMuliiiir  its  iniri)duetion  into  tlie  United  States.  The  old 
venerahle  wa<  struck  witli  tlie  idira ;  and,  after  jrivinj^  tlie  sul)ject  the  mo>t  at- 
tentive examination,  beiann?  eoiivin<'ed  that  it  wa-^  praeticahle,  and,  in  llio  lllhli 
year  of  lii-  aj^e,  tnok  the  matter  in  hand  with  th"  :,Teate<t  earnestness.  He 
found  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  latit\id(?of  <everal  tif  tlie  Stales  of  tin's  Union, 
by  coiuj)arisou  with  the  irvat  tea  di-iriot-;  of  China,  w«»re  nd.ipted  t<i  its  culti- 
vation, for  tln», tea  phnil  flourishi's  in  its  jjre.-itest  stren:;'th  Iwtween  tlie  riiOih 
nuil  lOth  dei^ri-e  of  latitud*'.  and  that,  contrary  to  j»opular  opinion,  !>.  prouf 
iij;rain-t  >evere  fro*»ts,  >now  -t«»rnjs,  ;ind  :dl  the  sterii  severities  of  winter.  After 
makini;  a  very  exteu«h  d  examination  in  ditfen-nt  States,  ho  selected,  as  the  lKi«t 
8pot  he  criuld  lind  for  the  i-xperinnMil.  this  reirioii.  Jfi^^  t»'a  t^arden  is  about 
three-fourths  r,f  .-i  mjie  from  this  villa«;e.     In  the  full  of  is'H,  alM»ut  ■'>"'»  pl.-mtg 

were  n ived  iVtun  China,  via  London,  and  in   I)tv«'rnlM'r  they  M'ere  planted  in 

his  j^ard'-n.     A  considerable  cpiantiiy  of  te.i  seed  wa-j  jilatitecl  at  the  -^anie  time. 

I  now  proceed  to  i^ive  you  the  resuh.  Every  <»ne  knou .,  what  a  treniend(»us]v 
severe  winter  ami  spriii'r  wert*  tlie  la^t.  The  plants  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  anrl  yet,  the  LirLfer  jnctioii  of  tlir-m  a.'e  unharmed,  and  are  now  in 
a  tlouri>hini^  condition.  I  saw  .-icvend  >pecimen^  of  tin*  irr«M»n  and  bl.ick  plant 
ill  bud.  Tlie  experiment  has  succeeded  lM»yind  a  tloubt.  Mr.  Smith  has  only 
to  follow  it  up.  and  increase  hi-*  stock  by  new  jdant^^.  cutlin;^,  and  seed.  It  in 
of  sh»w  s^rowth.  Like  ijie  oak,  the  lea  plant  bud-  one  vear.  but  does  not  fruit 
till  tJi<?  next.  Next  year.  I  ]>reiMme,  Mr.  Smith  will  be:;ni  to  pick  tea.  allhou(;}i 
hi^*  L'reat  ohject.  for  >ojiio  ti:ne  i«>  come,  will  U*  to  i:icrea-t»  tne  (pnintity  «if  his 
plant?-.  The  tea  seeil  wa^  planted  at  a  wroni;  s<'.n.'.<»u.  :ind  did  not  amount  to 
aijythiuir.  lb-  ij?daiK  .  xpeelini:  an  incp^a-ed  nnmU-r  aud  .■I'isortment  of  plants, 
and  more  seed;  thi-  la!?er.  if  plantod  a*^  tlie  riudit  st-.tson  in  ilu-  ^prinj^),  will 
succee.l.  1  Think.  Mr.  Smiili  iia-i  a  'rard  n  ^upe!-ii»r  to  anytliin:;  about  here.  Ii 
contains  only  an  acre  of  frroiind.  He  has  erected  :i  stii:'j  little  cottage  in  one 
corner  of  it,  where  he  is  lus  Iia})pT,  contented,  and  coiitiil.'nt  uf  8ucce.''s,  as  man 
3'J  '      Vol.   I. 
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can  be.  Having  ^ntisfiod  himself.  1>y  actual  experiment,  that  hiR  theory'  was 
corrt.'ct,  ho  has  prcpari'd  to  ino roast;  fiis  opi>rati(>ii.s,  hj  jjurcha^inj^  ahmii  ihree 
huixlred  acrois  otSuiiiihh'  hmcl,  on  \hv  Suluda  river,  ninu  miles  from  thti  villa;^e. 
"wIk-iv  his  future  opertirions  will  bi*  uii  an  incri-a-H'd  sctde.  But  his  tra  i;:ndcii 
and  ])lantatiou  do  nut  occupy  Xh*i  whole  attention  of  Mr.  Smith.  Ho  i^  lui  a;L:ri- 
cultuiir^t  and  hoiliculturi?*!  by  <"X|>erience.  He  has  introduced  int«)  this  sH'tion, 
and  l^ouLrht  to  perfection,  the  finest  <»f  foreij^n  fruits.  1  noticed  a  larji^e  nund>€r 
of  tiir  trt't's,  almond  trees,  dsites,  and  grapes,  which  he  lias  prm-ured  from 
Enr<»pe,  and  which  will,  undoubtedly,  flourish  hero  as  well  an  there.  I  have 
boiMi  daily  in  the  habit  of  eatinij  fresh  tigs  as  good  ius  any  1  ever  met  w  ith  in 
Europe  and  1  sec  no  rea>on  why  they  should  not  be  cultivated  and  ])repared 
for  the  northern  niark«;t,  to  an  extent  that  >linll  supercede  the  nece>>ity  of  their 
importation  from  abroad.  The  same  remarks  will  api>ly  to  <lates  antl  nlnionds. 
It  is  really  rtfreshin:^  to  set'  an  intelliirent  old  man,  wlio  has  passed  his  tliritj 
BCoro  and  ti-n,  dirvoling  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  siiccrssfully  accon^pli^ll  an 
object  which  can  never  benetil  him  personally.  1  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  tea  plant  iiilo  tliis  country  will  j)rove  of  va-^l  and 
incalculable  benetit  to  the  Union.  It  has  been  atlendeil  witli  great  expin-e,  all 
of  wliich  hnA  iM'on  iMnne  by  the  old  gentleman  liim>elf.  With  lii-s  own  ro- 
Hources,  lie  has  publi^^hed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  tea])1ant,  written  by 
him-^elf,  and  which  his  actual  experiments  have  partially  (h'niouot rated  to  l>e 
true.  Mr.  Smith  estimates  tin*  annual  consumption  of  tea  in  tin*  Uniird  Slat  op, 
at  eleven  million  of  pounds,  in  Kun>pe,  lilty ;  total  sixty-(»ne  millions. 

He  e.-iin»a!es  tln'  pruductions  in  China  to  be  ()ver  nine  hundred  niillitms  of 
pounds,  of  which  the  Chinese  export  only  about  seventy  million,  lb*  .-upjMjses 
that  an  acre  of  land  will  prmluce  five  hundre<l  and  forty-seven  pounds;  e«nise- 
qnently  the  cultivation  of  iiU.lO'J  acres  of  land  in  tl^e  fouileen  tca-gn>wing 
Statc'-r will  supply  tile  present  con?»nmption  of  the  United  States.  To  supply 
Europe  would  retpiire  iU  .41 1  acres  of  land,  llv  sup])o^es  that  then?  are  four- 
teen of  our  Stalo  that  would  grow  tea,  and  that  111.5'Ji)  acres  of  land,  cultivated 
as  l<-a  plantations,  averaging  *,I*lir>  for  each  of  the  fourteen  Slates,  will  supply 
the  con>um]>tion  of  the  article  both  for  Kuro])e  and  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  Kome  yoar>  befori'  tea  ])lantat ions  iNrcome  general,  but  that  they  a\  ill  <  veii- 
tually  be  f()uiid  in  this  n-^ion.  1  do  not  dotibt.  ^Mr.  Smitli  deservr^  a  L'^nat 
ahare  of  cretlil.  for  his  bold  undertaking.  More  tlian  that:  this  Statf.  that  liO 
ban  honore<l  by  M'leiliug  for  hi>  tir>t  (Xperinieul,  and  to  which  it  will  provi'  of 
great  l.»eneli!.  ouj^lil  to  enct>urane  and  .sustain  the  oM  gentleman,  and  <jive  him 
9ic  means  to  exleiid  his  operations  to  an  e.vti'iit  that  will  pri»ve  of  inniiidia:e 
bcneiit  to  the  State  an-l  the  country  at  large. — .N*.  }'.  llcra'd. 
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tlnir  Vf.s>(ls.  The  net  docs  not  extend  to  froe  Anipricaii  Indians,  tree  Moor*, 
nr  l.:i?cnrs,  or  oiluTrubiri-d  subject.-  Ixryond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wlio  mcy 
a;rivi'  ih  ;iiiy  nuTrhimt  vosrl. 

Sri .  (il  I'lcc  uri^nu's,  and  free  prrt  719  nf  tnlnr  fiiic'ining,  of  course,  nmlatfoef* 
aid  iin-ti/.i>t-"',  are  proliilfilc^d  (uiili?-s  tlii-v  have  a  ticket  from  tlieir  i^naplian) 
ffi'iii  i;irn  ill!,'  any  tin-ariiis,  i>r  otlier  military  or  daii'^Tou.s  T\'i-apon>-,  under 
jTiin  nl"  fdit'.ilwri',  and  bfiii;^  whii-ped.  at  the  dif^cn'tinn  of  a  mairistruti*  and 
il'.i-  •'  iVt  I'liulch  IS.  Thi'v  i-aiin<it.  lu*  employed  as  pioneers,  thuUirh  thi;y  may  be 
Nul',1 1  :•  d  In  military  fali;;ue  thjty. 

Si  I  .  (i.'».  'Iht-  fir.-r.  f-reond.  third,  and  fifth  fjcctioiis  of  the  art  of  1^3n,  are,  to 
mv  i.iiiid.  i»f  >t»  cjiM -tionabli"  policy,  thai.  1  shmild  hi-  ili-iui-iMl  to  reywal  th«m. 
Til.  V  rji'iy  ^vith.tlll■:ll  so  manv  tdrments  of  di^i-«»rd  villi  i»ur  >i>tfr  Slalfs,  and 
fiiii'ii:!!  ii.:ti«in«>,  that.  niil«-.-s  thry  Were  of  j)araniount  nece^'itv,  which  1  have 
nrv«  r  lii'lii'vid.  "ive  >liniil<l.  at  once,  strike;  them  out.  I  am  afrafd,  too,  there  arc 
man}'  ^-rave  constitutional  tibjeciions  to  them,  in  whole,  or  in  part. 


EDITORS  DEPAIITMKXT. 

1.  Pn^'iJM.K-  'ir  THK  Mr.riMMi'o  OF  M  vcniNKUY  vsi)  Tivn.  KN'iiNEr.r.TNi.,  by.Turniii  Wi'irfili.ii.h.  I'ro- 
f  -..rr.f  ^I.-l■||M1l:  ••(  un.l  Appli.  .1  Mnth<iiiiitifs  in  tin'  Kdv.iI  Mining:  AiMili-niy  nf  Fn'llH^r_'.  Klr."«t 
.\',i\>  :-i.  ,:i;  .  .liiioii;  (■•lii<il  ),\  Wilier  K.  .h'liiison.  civil  i  ivriini-r;  in  two  vnUim«'"«.  with  i'\'z\\*  Imn- 
ui'il  i.."i-:.  «'ii-ii':  1vS:».     I'r.'tii  J.  11.  Slv*-!.  Ni  w  Orli-.-in. 

(.'  '  .V  !;;.!in  i::-.<-.i.  rij"  PIii!:i.i.;].lii:i.  sin-  llu-  piiliM.'liiT-  'if  thj-  n-i>i!i.  :ui<l  linvo  pn«s»'nt»-il  It  to  tlm 
j.m'  I-  ill  1'  ••  1111-!  ;ii!iji>r:i'ili-  -tylf  ■•I'l  .\i>'mi"ii.  S<-i'  iit't't-  ■.\'.i"k<  li.ivi-  \i><>  riiiiT.Hlly  npiM-.m-l  in 
>Ii.ii  ii'v  ■  luiii'-:  1  m  ill  ll.'-  s-  ri-  '  t:.hv  l'i'iii:»  i>i|lili..}irl  l»_v  tic.-''  '.-■  i;t1.-iiii  ii.  ii"  fault  of  iln-  -urt 
,•,1  !■  ii-.;«!.l.  The  uiMv,!  ill  list  r:iii>iii.i  an.'  in  a  lu.w  iin-l  very  iiiii«i-iii.r  styji-.  ami  tiii*  p  Tf..«"t 
sj"  i-iiii-  !••    r.irt. 

I'l':' .-  ■<  r  ^N  I'i.-l'iM  li  li:i.«*  in  tlii<  Tnluinn.  iir.'«i>iit'-.l  inip«»rt:int  ■|U">l!'i!i-«  in  rni;iiirt'rinjr  !»nil  nrrli- 

\i, ,''.  1-  i"  ,•  ;;  .'III.  tii.n.  in  ji  -jnii'.  •■  t'-nti  t««  tlii"  -tuitiMit.    Tlii-  ••• n-l  ]i:irt  rniiLiins  tlif  only  tliiMi- 

r«  *;.-..i'  t"« .  .•"  '■!•  v*:ifi-r  ]  "i\vi-r.  nt  {my  |>r:i«'tifitl  i:ihn*.  in  our  l!iii:.ru:ii'«'.  Th'*  .•nlgrft  nf  mu'tidii 
wli<  ■  1-.  ,1'.  :  •■•inr  turliini-.*.  !■»  jiM>  tr>  :it.- 1.  :iiiil  :il.'>o  tin*  H.-tt  r  iinvsiin- 1  n^im*.  Maiijr  valuahlu 
I  :■..'  .  I  n  il  I   -'i-.-M.'tli  i'rni:il'T);«l--  Ii:iv..'  K-iMi  smI-Ii-.!  Iiy  til-'  Ani'-riciin  i-ilil«<r. 

•■  'I  !■  (  • '.  i',:«.t  till-  ]iuMir  li:ij<  «'f'.in  Ih-i-n  In?  clj  iniiiri-.-.l  ui.<,n.  Ia"  v-u  '.ri  nf  <  niitlnyin'r.  n<  :irrli- 
|?,.,.iw  .1..!  .  ••..-ii.-.M.  tl.'t:M  Ml'fi  wmlil  jiiMiil  T  In  til"  »n|i;iJity  nf  "on^nuTor-'  P»r  luntcriati'  ::nil  la- 
lii-r  .i!-l  r-  •■;  1  1.1  !i<-  witK.-  wlmlly  <!i: 'T'-ilit.  Mr  tn  l!ii«  n.'iliriii.  i-  nu  a-l-liti'  nal  PTi.siin  why  wnrks 
Mri't   ■    r  "■»:■.-  1  HI  I  iiM"  i.:'ir.i:':ir'.i:ii: '"i.rn-i '  inJ".  riii.-.t^-i!! -lioiiM  !»•■  i!Ili-_'rntly  .••!uill«'d." 

•J.  i  -.  •.  .\.  ■  .  '  1-.  Tir'i  Nkw  I'n\:  :iiii"ViI;  1-I.K  Thi-  l*  •mu-  •■f  tli*  j  ic'il;!'- wnrUs  fni'ithij 
I..  ■.  '.  *  ■■  '  :■  'I  .V  <'.(..  Ni  u  ^iiik.  It  li:».^  •  T'-i'-mI  ijiiit  ■  :i  .-Jeii-Mti'*".  :!inl  l"-!-!!  n'vi'Wul  'n  nl- 
1.1  .  ■  '  :'.  ■'  :  •  ii  ..III  \nii  I  .■■;i  ;  IT-' liril  .  It  i.Ih.uh.I*  in  r  I  n  »  ii!:ifi«  n  <  f  thi' iili-.i'.  r..*Jfr 
:l.  ji  r  •  I..;-;  1  ii|"'ii  f.-. -t.  Tli"  aillii-r  i^  :.:■  AMi-ri'Mii  «l-  r.'\:i!  11.  Tli"  mural  of  ili-  w-ifk 
1  ■..  ■      I-  >  \.  ,.  :,  I-,-  'i.  ■■-.-l.    Tli.-  l..r-r:H>  y.r^-  'T:'.ri-i  'ny-f.  vi-ry  l=".<  r?y.  -Ah  :i  thi"«ilou'ii-:I  I'xfiO- 

.Ji!,..)!    :■        I    :.::'.••■.. 1] :■  i' .ip"  <■:"(':.' l:"iir- « '!i!;-ti.iirity  ;;!.•' a  i:i-r.  I  ir-    I'm-.  :i  i«  i;»vtitii»ii-«  in 

1".    .     ■•■■••;    .     !•.  ".v.-rU  •■!■  i.rr.  ].r.:'  -■    l!y  ni  li-.l. '.:■.■  '  :i  tli.  .ry.  :     =-  :i    ■:■  ••■'I'-l  f.iiliii- ."     TIk- 

I  ..=  .;....  ■..".  1  t.  I'li'ii  ■  :iW  •■t"  tiic- •  iHiin*.  lur  !r.:.i  l!".  1. 1  ;  r  •  \:v  ili- \viir!:  n'-A  r.<«ji 
I..11.   :.  .     J    \l.  .-:■■  1.  ritii|.  -tr.i  t. 

::.  =;  •:■•■■  n  V;  v.  \n.  v  ilIi  i  Vi-ii  f.i  tli.-  Iiii!ii.<.  wMi  iiiini-  r  i'h  ".lii  tv.ii'.  !>.:  I.y  I!.  "•'.  Nor- 
l.i:i;.  •  .  .  :  .'1  Miii.  <■;•:■•■.  .v  lf..tt.  t-^i.i.  'riii..:  i*  lis-  «  •.—I'h  ■■.:••  i:  ■■:"  a  w..vU  whn  li  I::i>  W'U 
i;-.;i  ;.  .  ;  '.i  ■•  ■  M  P-r  i'-"  .-Mitl  ■!■.  iMiiJ  luki-n  ji  iii>>M  :  iii'i  .- fii:"  "  ;.  .  ••■'I  !  ri:.iri'.  Wi- ii-'fj  il 
ti..- ■  •   •'  ■."     .:    I  \-i.il  yinr-  ,1  •  ■.     >!:-.  Ni'in:  .n  liu"  .:.i  i    l   1  im  s- ;  r- i'.    ■•.  .11  *» -i  <  h  In- fin  i    1  iiu."!' 

f .':  ■!■  ii;    'lui'l-T   '\'..'.  I- .»!  V.  l.ii  ii  1 .  i  \  .rv -h'y  !■■:!  ':i  .\  :ii>  ; '.    .i:  •.'i'=-i»"'!i' ■".:•-■  ^in-H-l 

,1    i  '"..    •.  :.- I  r  Mil- .Ti.iii-  .li.Mi   In  '."if-.  If-,     ^^l'  ii"-:    i".   II!:  y  ••  i:l:»:i!«'  (n  '/r-w.  :in'i 

ti.  .'  .  ••  '■;  ^ii".  .N'Tinoi  ni.iv  U-  n-  r-'  :iiiil  in-  r-  :i:<jt •«•;:>'•  I. 

:    '.        ;    s.  ."^tN-v   Vnn\.  ill  1.  .'  r.I  !  i  til- .  I:  ir.i  -  1.    ■•<  '.t  :i    i':.;.*   Ii'in  tiy  T'.Ti  Ita- 

II  .  '  •:  1.  i".ii  •  ■.:•  .1  ii.i.  ;>■:•■. il.  >.-,•.  '■•rl- :<!i  .  .1.  I.,  r'-ln  -.  "  •'.■.  Tiii-  i' a  ••uri'-'i-'v  .-rk, 
111:;  ."■  •■"I'li'-  ■•i'»-r.  I'l:  •  i:!.:f- ri:«l  r  :;i:- lin  '  1 ';  ■  i::ii!:i"  r  in  wM.-li  th' I  .'«•  .M.'\i'-.«ri  w.ir 
V  -  '  I  ■  .'  '.  ill  ii.:  !  • -liii'iv.  I'  rsiij-.  ■^.•'. .  vi  .ii-.  fivil  M'-l  in'":*:"";.  Ill 'Vi-iii' '.il*'.  an*  ili"-u— 'mI 
s»i  ■•.  .;  ■.  •  '.Ml-  Hi  :iii'-r.  ail  I  in  u  -t^li'  iJn'  nn'!  il.-vati-'l.  Kur  .\iii.  rii.-ni  mn-t  tuk»-  im  intrr- 
•  .;     1  . :.    ■..-.  o.  ur.  -  ]!•  rv  la  1 1  ■.    TI:--  wliIv  i--  di  i:.iullj  lrun-l»**« .(  I  y  IHi-jr-i  M'  riiliy,  of  uur  i  ily, 


ta  dr  I.Birau ;  us  Aililccu  bolbni  tin  SooIvUi't  al  Wsku  Pi^rvit  Gollrjo.  -if  XHKh  C«n- 
Uiu.  tij  J.  h.  UtjrBnlilii  lUB.    TliUi  jimluMlim  b  Jwt  wlut  uight  haoi  Uni  sxinlnl  rn<ni  M 
vnidik-AitchoItf  Uf]  »Bln<lu^'il*  vl^^  >■  Kr. Brjoold*.    Ill*  IlltuitrAtlwiu  m 
UiD  lar-'i  ulavMoltti  IbocluulH  of  iiiu4out  or  modnn  Umiu.  mnltlisir  ud  iii»Mit«d  In  a  cif  !•  M 
du«lii  Mid  tiMialtal  H  tba  EnwHnli  lungiu' <iu  dtOtU.    Wo  him  tntHoadmlndtbapniavUppa 

I.  JnCTMnijr  Uruiuii  Husaixnts.  Bfptombor  «nil  OMohw,  ISID.    Rlelunntul. 
T.  \'WraAinn<ici'i  Ftnmv.OcUibiv,  IStf.    DuAmi. 
t.  Ilc«'»  MiMfrusTS-  il  lo.illSB.  (MdLw,  l«U),     Kiw  ToIlL 
,e,  Fieiuu.  Loom  itn  Axm,  imiLnloJphlii.  J.  a  SWnn«.    Ofto' 

■MjQIUtl.at.LiHII^'IWrorJtniak.    Oclolirr. 

n  4ct*TiM.i,  Jnlr,  Nut  Turk,  LuonuU  giwu  A  Co. 


t,  IIUDni.Bt)Di  ScplHllaCi  "  " 

kJfowl^'nsiinKvawiAHeDft,"  " 

dktoillAibLo  numlHT  nfibat  iDDtC  popular  of  All  Hiulhvm  publbhtlnn^  1^  £tf«t/ry  JBnf» 
It  till  hctU  In  our  opinlag,  jct  pnbUdwd.    iamagiu  bwi  pnprn  on,  s  •nirrhlnj'i* 
t» '•  liadji  Mice,"  ftni)  ui  uuliilf  of  "  ?KiaoD('<  Ki|«UU(iah"    Wa  nil  lUuiitlou  Utlu 
uoT  IhliJuuroiiIiunDnKoarulnTUimiiiiU.    Tlit  Ktrtlt  AmtriamhbKbi  tte  imlUm  la 
Unanit  tbo  urtlf  let  ur,  "  Fnndl  Iilou  uf  DmiDfTHdj,''  *■  l^reir*  Tntvolft  |m 
Hmkc  on  Frw  InilttullBiu."  "Tho  Reiolutloa  In  akOj,'  Ke.    Mr.  ffiu^« 
iMd  puiiuT  bum  T.  I>.  KDtlu)],  DO  tho  !■  noHiais,  olc.  of  OhK"  and  uug  fi«i 
K](i.L«ilt^«n  "CluHipPaatnitv."    Thn  iudilI  rnlublc  atntirtla  ilth 'iDcIudnl.    In  ilix  IHdvii 
'  ~       oliMlian,  froinMr.Tkrv'i,sD  fnWniiUiig  dlKuuloD  of  Ihe  "Cun»nUooU»i  ot  Wf 
•  nod  Bin  a  pnpcr  on  "  Ivns."  wliicb  •!*  tiopa  [»  n>p;.    Tbc  vtidu  snUttnU  "  Pulllo  Rail- 
fa;'  J.  LDUgbborouEb,  oC.St.  L<nila.  t>  fntapn  Uiij  butt  yet  publlrilHl  upiMi  Uw  luttltd,  anl 
Modal  la  IdBiudco  Dm  iKimB  nf  th*  gniat  MmnBUan  Id  Ihnt  (Hf.    Tim  vtltvr  iviiIbIh  » 
ibcrnpnu  IbiFcnnd,  but  la  a  apb^t  of  wUrli  **  oanbcrt  nOfolm  totou., 
.   V«camiiiiiitd  tktJiwnul  tovlitoliivDr.   \aKffai\aVa»"IlgfSiieUlmif  yvnigKt^ 
-■     -  i.  BBDtt *  O...  wu  dui  unlir  my  Umj  htb  Dm  Fli>ia|iHl  aul  hMt  lll»rtHifo  la  Iki' 

■  Tba  bft  papon  in  ibi-  numlwn  Inftn  <u  an,  "  Onr  Slaio  InUv  I'vUcjr," 
■lini  of  Otrat  Bittain."  Itw  "DuBd  Boa"  (niUwr  pnJudlBUI).  *■  Fr™  Timli," 
'"Anbtrta  and  Himi^ry,^  '"^  literaluro  of  the  Mlddlv  AjpSf^'  "  Louis  Xal'ilHo^" 
J>VjtXI!t  Tnnl>  In  Urn  Unllrd  8ub«,''  "Auilrla  and  Omml  liatf,"  "lioisorncjr  Id  FtaaeV' 
""TbaCtttBDai"  "ChanloailbriaDd'B  Momoln,"*  Tho  I*lutigh,  LuomaHil  Ant^  upiiotd*  mapy  tb^ 
bat  If  ;et  smilailuil  with  iqilrll  and  villi  abundant  illumUDiin. 
r*  tn  nbttfn  Ihir  arsUDDnU  on  tho  oUin  aid*  of  trtrj  iiDoctluD.    Mr. 


IG.  TO  THE  I'LAXTEHS.— srnAn  AND  rOTTOy. 
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17.  OUR  BOUND  T0LCME3  COMPLETE. 
,     Wo  lun  lUn  a  few  wU  rumlalnii  of  Iho  Old  Eorln  of  Uir  ComrunOal  lltTloii,  I 
ft  Imivl  Wnnua,  IMH— IMS.    Wimlnh  Uloiio  at  our  Futi*  rlbun  >hu)laio  nut  Uio  ' 
•■[iulilaiilMtti>iD,aTha*(11iniiUlivD  ljlh»  pufaUiMir  |.(lTaUllbrvl«ln  Uwlr  i 

Vr  arvanilaiuioaiininiBt*  tlii]tDlutnui.Biul  will  (hUi.t  l^  at  any  polnU.      Aitdtna 
*  Co.,  I'nbllihin^  »o.  H  Owp  itmt,  Sm  (ntowa. 
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